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THE SHOO KING 


PART V. THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK I. THE GREAT DECLARATION. PART i. 
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In the spring of the thirteenth year, there was a great assembly 
at Mang-tsin. The king said, “Ah! ye hereditary rulers of my 
friendly States, and all ye my officers, managers of my affairs, listen 
clearly to my declaration. 


Name or the Part.— ‘The Books 
of Chow.’ Chow is the dynastic designation 
under which Woo and his descendants possessed 
the empire from b.c. 1121 — 255, a period of 867 
years. They traced their lineage up to K'e 
(Sjpfe), the minister of Agriculture ( w 
under Shun. K‘e is said to have been a son of 
the emperor K‘uh (n.c. 2432). The marvels of 
his birth and infancy are pleasantly described 
in thesecond Part of the She King, and are duly 

chronicled by Sze-ma Ts‘een $£)• 

He was invested with the principality of Tae 
<o|5)> the di3 - of Eoo-fung ^), 

dep. of Fung-ts'eang (J^ pjij), in Shen-se. 
In the time of Ke€, b.c. 1796, the fortunes 
of the lamily, which had for some time 

been waning, revived under Kung-Iew 
^Jj , who established himself in Pin (^), the 


pres, small department of There his de- 

scendants remained till b.c. 1326, when Tan-foo, 
afterwards styled king T'ae in the sacrificial 
ritual of the dynasty, removed to the foot of 

mount K‘e in the pres. dis. of K‘e-san |_Jj), 
dep. of Fung-ts'eang ; — see Men., I., Pt., II., xiv., 
and xv. The State which he established there 
was called Chow. King T‘ae was succeeded by 
his son Ke-leih. or king Ke, and he again by his 
son Ch'ang, or king Wan, who transmitted his 
hereditary dominions, greatly increased, and his 
authority to his son FS or king Woo. Woo 
then adopted Chow as the designation of the 
dynasty which he founded. 

The Books of Chow were more numerous, as 
we might expect, than those of the previous dy- 
nasties, — even though they belong only to little 
more than the first half of its history. Nor did 
they suffer so much in consequence of thefires of 
Ts'in as those of the Shang dynasty. Out of 38 
documents there remain 20 whose genuineness 
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is uncontested ; and only 8 liave lioen entirely 
lost. I have said that we might have expected 
that the Books of Chow would be more numerous 
than those of Shang ; but we could not have 
expected that so much larger a proportion of 
them should escape the various dangers to which 
all were equally exposed. 

The name or ihk Book. — ‘The 
Great Declaration’ = ‘great.’ 

King Woo, having at last taken the field against 
Chow, makes three speeches to his officers and 
men, expounding the grounds of his enterprise, 
urging them to play the man with him in the 
cause of humanity and Heaven. Those are 
brought together, and constitute one grand 
whole, — ‘The yrtat Declaration.’ 

The DIFFERENT TEXTS OF THE BOOK. This 
subject has been treated of in the prolegomena ; 
and I will content myself here wilh giving the 
summary of the discussions that have been 
raised upon it, which is quoted in tiic 
$&) 0 from Kin Tc-ts'cang's ijg 
meiely interjecting a remark or two, where Ins 
statements can he fairly called in question. 
The text preferred by Keang String and other 
modern scholars will also be found, with a 
translation of it, in an appendix to the Book. 

Le-ts'eang says:— ‘Tire Shoo of Fuh-shang 
did not contain the ‘"Great Declaration.”’ [But 
see the first Book of Maou K‘c- ling’s ‘Wrongs of 
the old Text of the Shoo.’ The ‘ Great Declara- 
tion’ was in the Books of Fuh-shang] ‘It was 
in the “Old Text,” found in the wall of Confu- 
cius’ house ; but as the commentary of R ung 
Gan-kwO was not entered in the imperial col- 
lege during the Hail dynasty, his edition of it 


did not then become current. Cliaug Pa (t^ 

then fraudulently made a ‘"Great Declara- 
tion,” in three Parts, which became current, 
and contained the passage about " a white fish 
entering king Woo s ship,” which is found 


I 

I 


in Chuug-shoo (|tfl > and Sze-ma Ts'een.’ 
[This passage is found in those- writers, and 
also in Fuh-shang’s introduction to the Shoo. 
There is no necessity to snv that the 1 Great 
Declaration,’ current during the Han dynasty, 
was forged by Chang Pa.] ‘But in the time of 
the Eastern Han, Ma Yung and other scholars 
became aware that this was not the genuine docu- 
ment; and it fell into general discredit, when the 
“ Old Text ” made its appearance at the com- 
mencement of the Eastern Tsin dynasty. Re- 
cently, however, this same Old Text has come 
to be suspected by the scholar Woo (i^ ). 

“Its language,” he says, “is vehement and 
arrogant, not to be compared with that of the 
Declaration ot T ang. As the document appear- 
ed so late, we may suppose that the whole of it 
is nut the original text.” 

‘ In iny opinion, the conduct and language of 
T-ang anil Woo were equally responsive to 
Heaven and accordant with men. They differed 
because the circumstances of the men differed. 
T'ang was the founder of the fortunes of his 
House; Woo entered into an inheritance which 
was already flourishing. Thing’s enterprise eom- 
moneed when men were beginning to look to 
Shang ; Woo’s was undertaken when many of 


the princes had long been followers of the Chiefs 
of Chow. The battle of Ming-t‘eaou was fought 
by the people ot P<5, while at Ming-tsin there 
was a grand assemblage of the princes with 
their hosts. With such differences of circum- 
stances, we should expect differences of style and 
manner. As to what is said of Chow’s being, 
worse than Keg, and the language being more 
ornate, these things are accounted for by the 
difference of time. Even allowing that the 
style was somewhat modified and improved, 
when the document made its reappearance, we 
may well believe that it gives us the views of 
king Woo ’ 

Contents. These may be stated in the 
language with which Le-ts‘eang concludes liis 
observations. — • In the first Part, king Woo ad- 
dresses himself to the princes and others of 
inferior rank : iu the second, to the hosts of the 
princes; and in the third, to liis officers. The 
ruling idea in the first is the duty of the sove- 
reign, — what lie ought to l>e and do; with this 
it begins and ends. There is not the same 
continuity of thought in the second, but the 
will mid purpose of Heaven is the principal 
tiling insisted on. The last Part shows the 
difference between the good sovereign and the 
bad and touches on the consent that there is 
between Heaven and men. The Book is bril- 
liantly composed, and far transcends the powers 
of any man of a later age to have made it.’ 

Contents of the first Part. At a great 
assemblage of the princes, king Woo sets before 
them the reasons of his proceeding against 
Chow-sin. Starting from the position that the 
sovereign is ordained by God for the good of 
the people, he shows how the king of Shang 
acted only to the injury of the people. King 
Wan would have punished him if he had lived, 
hut now the duty was devolved upon himself, 
and with their help he would proceed to obey 
the requirement of Heaven. They need have 
no fears as to the issue. Favoured by God and 
men, the expedition could not but be crowned 
with success. There are eleven paragraphs 
w hich are so connected as to form only one 
chapter. 

Par. 1. 7 he time, place, and occasion of the 

Declaration. The time was the spring of the 13th 
year; but it is hardly possible to place beyond 
dispute tlie prior date from which we axe to 
calculate this 13th year. In the first place, the 
Preface assigns the time to the 11th year (note 
32); and there is no way that can be admitted 
of reconciling the two accounts. The general 
view is that the 11 in the preface it a mistake 
for 13, hut Lin Che-k‘e takes the opposite view, 
and contends that the 13 in the text should be 
1 1. In the second place, admitting the text 
to be correct, we find that the standard or com- 
mon chronology reckons from the 1st year of 
king Woo’s accession to the principality of 
Chow, which it places in b.c. 1133. This view 
is ably argued by Ts’ae Cb‘in in he. On the 
other hand, Gan-kwb said that the 13th year 
was to be reckoned from king Win’s receiving 
(as indicated by circumstances) the appoint- 
ment of Heaven to the sovereignty of the 
empire. He is supposed to have then changed 
the style of his reign, — to have begun it afresh 
witii a new ‘first year.’ Nine years thpn elaps- 
ed, and his work was not completed ;— the 
tyrant was still upon the throne, and Win 
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“ Heaven and Earth is the parent of all creatures ; and of all 
creatures man is the most highly endowed. The sincere, intelligent, 
and perspicacious among men becomes the great sovereign ; and 

— Woo is here styled ‘king,’ or emperor, by 
anticipation. Had he been defeated, he would 
have been *a rebel but as his enterprise was 
crowned with success, from the moment he 
began to operate against Chow-sin, he was the 
sovereign of China, and the other was only 'a 

solitary fellow ’ A ; Pt. Ill, 4). ft 
A Itf ,-Ying-td says jgjj ^ ^ 

, ‘ they were as having the same mind 
and aim with him.’ |li| is literally 
‘highest rulers,’ or ‘great rulers.’ The ‘Daily 
Explanation’ explains the phrase by — 

IH$J JJL ^} i which I have followed in the 
translation. 

jSg-H., of or fa, to pro. 

side over,’ ‘to manage.' 

‘managers of affairs.’ The ‘Daily Ex- 
planation’ would include the soldiers among 
the J- as well as the officers, — _^jj9 -j- ; 

hut it is better not to extend the meaning of the 
term so far in this passage. Mcdhurst strangely 
and quite erroneously translates m m m 
Jfe by — ‘it has fallen to me to manage these 


died. Two years more passed by, — the period 
of mourning for him ; and then king Woo took 
the field, but it was not till the year after, the 
4th year of his reign, that the contest between 
him and Chow-sin was decided. This view is 
strongly advocated by Maou K ‘e-ling, against 
Ts‘ae and others, in the third Book of his 
But the various 
data on which ‘it is endeavoured to decide the 
question are by no means certain ; — see a note 
in the ^ on the date of 

king Woo’s birth, under n.c. 1168. I must for 
the present suspend the expression of any 
opinion of my own on the point. 

A controversy, ncaily as perplexing, is waged 
about the time intended by ‘ the spring,’ where 
we should hardly think there was room for any 
difference of view. It has been already observ- 
ed (on ‘The Instructions of K’ Pt. i, p 1) 
that while the Hea dyn. began the year with 

the 1st month of spring (the month the 

Shang began it with the last mouth of winter 
(the month -ff ). The Chow dynasty removed 
the commencement of the year farther back 
still, and made it begin with the second month 
of winter (the month ~J")- Ts’ae and a host of 
followers say that by ‘ the spring’ is intended the 
months of the Hea year : and this appears rea- 
sonable, for however different dynasties might 
begin their year in different months, they could 
not change the order of the seasons. The 
‘ spring ’ of Chow was the same as that of Hea ; 
mid if we suppose, as is most natural, that the 
historian is speaking in the text with reference 
to the Chow year, then the month intended by 
‘the spring’ must be the first month of that 
season. Gan-kivO, however, understands the 
month intended to be the Jin t of the Chow year, 
and Maou K ’e-ling supports his view. This 
question will come up again in the course of 
this and the two next Books. 

The place where the declaration was made 
was Maiig-tsin. or at the 1 Ford of Mung:’ — see 
the Tribute of Yu, Pt. ii, p. 7. There was there 
a great assembly of all the princes who already 
acknowledged the supremacy of Chow, and ware 
confederate with Woo to make an end of the 
tyrant. Gan-kwd says they were the princes of 
the two thirds of the empire, who had followed 
the banner of king Wftn (Ana., VIII., xx, 4), 
and the chiefs of many of the wild tribes ; — 
along with their various hosts. 

P. 2. Opening of ihc address. 


affairs.’ The address begins with p^E, the 

exclamation which ordinaiily precedes these 
military speeches. 

3. T he sonereiyn is ordained by Heaven a ml 
Earth , because of his mitt res, for tire good of the 
people. Compare ihe ‘Announcement of 
T'ang,’ p. 2. What is to be rcmaiked litre is 
the style of speaking which is new, and places 
‘ Heaven and Enrtli ’ in the place of ‘ Heaven ’ 
simply, or ‘God.’ Woo does not always employ 
this style. In this same Part he employs both 
the terms which I have mentioned. There can 
be no doubt that the deification of ‘Heaven and 
Earth,’ which appears in the text, took its rise 
from the Yih King, of which king Wan may 
properly be regarded as the author. No one 
who reads what Wftn says on the first and 
second diagrams, and the further explanations 
of hia son Tan (the duke of Chow), can be sur- 
prised to find king Woo speaking as he does in 

the text. 

man whoia the most intelligent of all creatures.’ 
By in the first clause we understand 
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4 the great sovereign is the parent of the people. But now, 
Show, the king of Shang, does not reverence Heaven above, and 

5 inflicts calamities on the people below. He has been abandoned to 
drunkenness, and reckless in lust. He has dared to exercise cruel 

E pression. Along with criminals he has punished all their relatives. 

> has put men into office on the hereditary principle. He has 
made it his pursuit to have palaces, towers, pavilions, embankments, 
ponds, and all other extravagances, to the most painful injury of you, 


‘«11 things,’ inanimate as well as animate; in 
the second clause wc must confine the meaning 
to animate creatures. The various tribes of 
animals have their several measures of intelli- 
gence, but all are very inferior to men. 

Then, as men are superior to other creatures, 
there appear among them those who are superior 
to their fellows the sages, w ho are raised up 
by Heaven, and become the rulers, teachers, — 
parents, in fact — of the mass. Ch’in King says 
on this : — 1 Man is one among ail creatures. 
Other creatures, however, get but a portion of 
the energizing element of nature, while he 
receives it complete: — it is this which makes 
the nature of man more intelligent and capable 
than that of other creatures. But though men 
are endowed with this capacity and intelligence, 
there are those who are not able to preserve 
and maintain it, and there must be the quick- j 
apprehending and understanding ruler to be a 
parent tc them. Iu this way the people are 
able all to complete their intelligence. The 
sage possesses before me that of which I have 
the seeds in common with himself ; and among 
intelligent beings he is the most intelligent ’ 

<A ^ ft# 15 

2»A#*t£:feftAtt 

ft ® T> fit lit m %■ <&■ 

S4S fUsl^^SrUt'IBA 

Fp. 4, 5. How Chow had forfeited all his title 
to the empire , ctnd king Wan had been charged to 
pvnLih him. i. j§j J — I have 

hitherto called the tyrant of Shang by the 
name of Chow after Sze- ma Ts’een and 

Meneius. Here and elsewhere he appears as 


Show, which Ts‘ae says was ‘ the name of Chow.’ 
Chow is his epithet in history, conferred upon 
him for his cruelty and wickedness ; — see the 

Diet, on the character ( wtuzmwkB 
Lin Che-k‘e says that was inter- 
changed with from the similarity of the two 
characters in sound, but he must be wrong, be- 
cause Siiow is here used by king Woo before 
the tyrant’s death. JtATK- 1 

think these phrases may best be taken as in the 


translation. 


5. 


^yg.-comp.yftggj 
in -The Viscount of Wei,’ p.l. 


is ‘to go forward with the eyes 
covered,’ = ‘ to pursue blindly and recklessly.’ 

crimed men according to their relationships.’ 
The meaning is as in the translation. The 
* Daily Explanation ’ has : — imPTA 

T' fa Jt mm 

mwmz- Mencius points it out ns one 
of the glories of king Wftn’s administration of 
K‘e, that ‘ the wives and children of criminals 


were not involved in their guilt * ( |fj| ^ 

; Bk. I., Pt. II,, v, 3,) It was one of the 


principles of Shun that punishments should not 
be extended to the offender’s children (Counsels 
o< the Great Yu, p. 11,) We have seen Yu’s son, 
(The Speech at Kan, p, 5) and even T k ang, (The 
Speech of T‘ang, p. 4) menacing their troops 
with the death of their children, if they did not 
do their duty. That may have been a measure 
of war; and Chow caniedit into all the penal 
administration of his govt. To what extent 
the punishment o! relations was carried by 
Chow, we do not learn from the text. Gan- 
kwd supposes that the parents, brothers. 
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the myriad people. He has burned and roasted the loyal and good. 
He has ripped up pregnant women. Great Heaven was moved 
with indignation, and charged my deceased father Wan reverently 
to display its majesty ; but he died before the work was completed. 

6 “ On this account I, Fa, who am but a little child, have by 

means of you, the hereditary rulers of my friendly States, con- 
templated the government of Shang ; but Show has no repentant 


wive* an<l children, ( — - j^) all suffered 
with the offender. j**' ^ jjf, 

— ‘he offieed men according to their generation, 
or genealogical connection.’ The ‘Daily Ex- 
planation ’ makes the meaning to be that Chow 
put into office all the friends of his favourites. 

f But thU view of M 

W is unwarrantable, Mencius, in the passage 
above referred to, says that king Wfin salaried 
the descendants of meritorious officers. But 
tho’ such men might be salaried, they were called 
to office only when they had the virtue aud 
ability necessary for its duties. Chow did not 
look out for able and good men to fill the offices 
of the State. This is the burden of this part of 

the indictment against him. 

•36 *Mt = ‘ he only cared for.’ — 


m 

jjt defines by 
is the building as a whole; 
in it. Le Seun says : — ‘ 
earth, made for the purpose of observation ; 
when a house or houses are built on the top of 
it, they are called 

‘ all extravagances ; ’ Iff! = 


W’-zz'z? The 

The former term 
the apartments 
i3 a high terrace of 


lf£- ^ this refers to the 

punishment of Roasting, described in the his- 
torical note on the * Conquest of Ee.’ m 
J^lJ — we saw how Chow caused the 

heart of Pe-kan to be cut out Hwang-poo 


Meih, of the Tsin dyn., says that he also caused 
Pe-kan’s wife to be ripped up. No earlier ac- 
count to that effect, however, is known. King 
Woo is no doubt rehearsing things which were 
commonly charged upon the tyrant at the time. 

^ — see on the * Announcement of 

T‘ang,’ p. 2. is the 

name for a father deceased. King Woo speaks 
ill this way of his father having been charged 
to punish Chow, to vindicate all the better his 
own present course. We are not to suppose 
that any such commission was ever expressly 
given to Wan; and Confucius speaks of him as 
having been faithful to the dyn. of Shang to the 
last;— see Ana., VIII., xx., 4. 

We must complete 

the meaning by adding mm , as in the trans- 
lation. 

P. 6. The task of punishing Chow being now 
devalued on him, he sets forth the evidence of his 

hopeless wickedness. J|jb= ‘ therefore.’ 

MM T rtj-lli is cx - 

plaincd by a reference to the same phrase in the 
‘ Both possessed pure Virtue,’ p. 10. The princes 
of the States were to Woo an index of the govt, 
of Chow. Had they remained loyal to him, 
that would have shown that his govt, was good. 
As they were now in the mass revolted from 
him, aud following Woo's banner, it was clear 
that he was no longer fit to be emperor. Such 
is the explanation of this passage by Ts‘ae, and 
what is now commonly received ; and I see no 
better course than to acquiesce in it. Gan-kw5 
and the earlier scholars explained it with re- 
ference to an assembly, which they imagined, of 
Woo and the princes at the ford of Tsin, two 
years before the period of this ‘Declaration.’ 
Then he had thoughts of attacking Chow, but 
on contemplating his govt,, concluded that the 
time was not yet come, and withdrew his troops. 
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heart He abides squatting on his heels, not serving God or the 
spirits of heaven and earth, neglecting also the temple of his 
ancestors, and not sacrificing in it. The victims and the vessels of 
millet all become the prey of wicked robbers; and still he says, 
‘The people are mine: the decree is mine,’ never trying to correct his 
7 contemptuous mind. Now Heaven, to protect the inferior people, 
made for them rulers, and made for them instructors, that they 
might be able to be aiding to God, and secure the tranquillity of 
the four quarters of the empire. In regard to who are criminals 
and who are not, how dare I give any allowance to my own wishes? 


Such a meeting is not properly substantiated ; 
and the view is otherwise liable to many objec- 

-i£, Con. 


Ana., XIV., xlvi. 

stt- m 


, — compare 

If; /pE - T s ae - 

after Gati-kwo, gives for this— ^ 

W II’ £ inE> 1 he has di3c ”“ tii,u - 

ed the sacrifices, — to God, the hundred spirits, 
and the spirits of his ancestors.’ Ying-ta ob- 
serves that the meaning is that Chow had no 
religion, rendered no service to spiritual beings 

(ff, Iff- ^ jjlP;) ; God, as the highest of all 
such beings, being mentioned, to show the 
enormity of his wickedness. In this way a dis- 
tinction is made between 

the latter phrase being synonymous with j£^ 
Oh the other hand, the ‘ Daily Explana- 
tion,' for ^ Jl ^ $$ 

<hc 

slights and contemns the spirits of Heaven and 
Earth, and renders not service to them.’ This 
would confound God with the spirits of Heaven 
and Earth, which is by no means inconceivable 
in Woo, when we consider the language of p. 3. 
Compare also the language of parr. 3 and 4 in 
the ‘Announcement of T ang.’ Upon the 


whole, however, the gradation of thought in tho 
passage may determine the scale in favour of 
the former view. 

(^i Yst~WL *** the 11141 Book ’ P- 

see Men., III., Tt. II., iii., 3; 

‘ are consumed,’ or * are all taken.’ The whole 
corresponds with the words of the Grand Tutor 
in the par. of the • Viscount of Wei ’just referred 

to. — comp, the 1 Con- 

quell of Le,’ p. 5. |£j 

P. 7. Jfr returns in the. principles declared in 
par. 3, and shows that he was constrained by them 
to attack Chow. See this par. as it is quoted 
by Mencius, I., Bk. II., iii., 7. The difference 
between the text here, and that which he gives 
is very considerable. We cannot suppose that 
the present text of the Shoo was forged from 
Mencius. A plagiarist, attempting such an 
imposition as is ascribed to ‘the false K‘ung,’ 
would have taken the language exactly from 
his copy. We can only believe that Mencius 
bad a copy of the ‘ Great Declaration ’ be tore 
him, differing not a little from the present, or 
that he quoted from memory, and allowed 
himself great license in altering the classic. 

fHi E3 Jj ’ — * 10 s ^ ow favour and 

tranqui llize the tour quarters of the empire.’ 

mm 
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8 “ ‘Where the strength is the same, measure the virtue of the parties; 
where the virtue is the same, measure their righteousness.’ Show 
has hundreds of thousands and myriads of ministers, but they have 
hundreds of thousands and myriads of minds; I have three thousand 

9 ministers, but they have one mind. The iniquity of Shang is full. 
Heaven gives command to destroy it. If I did not comply with 
Heaven, my iniquity would be as great. 

10 “ I, who am a little child, early and late am filled with appre- 

hensions. I have received charge from my deceased father Wan ; I 
have offered special sacrifice to God; I have performed the due 
services to the great Earth ; — and l lead the multitude of you to 


'fi Hsl ffl l ' ow dare 1 use 

my own mind too much ? ’ Such is the inter- 
pretation of Ts'ae; — gfejj 


'IV 


is ‘ to go 


beyond what U right with — in accordance with 
— my own wishes.’ The diet, follows Gan-kwfl 
in defining here by jtfi , ‘ to put away.’ — 

‘ My purpose is to destroy the tyrant for the 
good of the people. Whether he be guilty or 
not guilty, I will smite him. I will not let go 
that, my proper purpose.' This is evidently in- 
correct. 

P. 8. He allspices success from the righteous- 
ness of his cause, and the harmony of mind among 
his followers, though they were comparatively few. 
The two hist clauses are supposed to be 
a current saying u-p;1 against each other by 
contending parties ; — Lin Che-k'e has adduced 
from the ^ two examples of similar cou- 
plets. The second clause is not sc intelligible 
as the first. We can understand how when 
parties were matched in strength, the struggle 
should be expected to terminate iu favour cf 
the more virtuous ; but it is difficult to perceive 
how ‘virtue’ and ‘righteousness’ can he set 
against each other. 

— Ts‘ae says here that denotes ‘a hundred 
myriads,’ or a million. This was probably a 
slip of his pencil. -fis, = ten myriads, or 


100,000. The subject of Show’s more nume- 
rous host comes up again in the next Part, p. 
G. Wo may admit it as a fact, and it ex- 
plains the risings and troubles which disturbed 
the dynasty of Chow after the death of king 
Woo. It is difficult, at the same time, to 
reconcile it with the representations of the 
general disaffection to the emperor, and of two 
thirds of the empire having been for years 
devoted to the House of Chow. See the 
note on this paragraph in the It is 

instructive, though not conclusive in favour of 
the author’s views. 9. it was woe to Woo 
himself if he proceeded not to destroy Shang. 
Compare the ‘Speech of T’ang,’ pp. 1,2; and 

the ’ Announcement of T'ang,’ p. 4. Jt^J 

W §£> — ‘ the crimes of Shang are strung 
together and lull.’ 10. Woo’s caution ana 
conscientiousness in proceeding with his enterprise . 

# ill , — comp. 

the c Announcement of T‘ang,’ p. 6. 

§ £ « T ± t i? 3E T 

W- ib-jR- ft SI i o'” 

great earth,’ = A tt ‘the altar dedicated 
to the great spirit of the Earth.’ The sacrifice 
at this altar -was called 2 SSTLfih 
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11 execute the punishment appointed by Heaven. Heaven compas- 
sionates the people. What the people desire, Heaven will be found 
to give effect to. Do you aid me, the one man, to cleanse for ever 
all within the four seas. Now is the time ! — it may not be lost.” 


— see the * Canon of Shun,’ p. 6. In the Le 
Ke, Bk. iifi IJ. Pt. ii., 17, we find — 

m5| ‘ When the emperor is about to go forth, 
he oilers special sacrifice to God, performs the 
doe services at the attar of the Earth, and goes 
to the shrine of his father.’ Woo had attended 
to all these observances ; and it must have been 
at the shrine of his father, that he somehow 
understood himself ‘ to receive,’ as he says here, 
‘ cl large ’ to attack Chow. 


— comp. |j£ tT ^ IPS’ in the ‘Sp*"* 11 
at Kan,’ p. 3. 11. The enterprise was a 

proof of the compassion of Heaven for the people, 
and he summons all the princes and officers to stre- 
nuous cooperation with him. Under the 32nd 
year of duke Seang, and in another place of the 

), we find the punge — ^ ^ Jjff 

quoted from the 1 Great 

Declaration.’ It is also found in the ^ ptf" 

m vm=f~K —see the ‘ Speech 
of T’ang,’ p. 4. 
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On day mow-woo, the king halted on the north of the River. 
When all the chiefs with their hosts were assembled, the king re- 
viewed the hosts, and made the following declaration, saying, “Ah! 
ye multitudes of the West, listen all to my words. 


Contents of the Shcond Part. Since the 
delivery of the hret address, the army has 
crossed the Ho, when Woo reviews it, and 
makes this speech, which is more especially 
addressed to the troops. He makes Show and 
KeS, T\tngand himself, all pass before his men, 
showing that Show was more wicked than Ke6. 
and that his punishment of him would be more 
glorious than T 4 ang’s had been of Ke£. Heaven 
will surely crown their enterprise with success ; 
and he therefore in conclusion urges them alt 
to go into battle, not despising the tyrant, but 
with united hand and heart, to accomplish a 
work that should last for ages. The whole is 
divided into 9 paragraphs. 

Pp. i, 2. The time, place, and occasion of the 
address; and the parties addressed. The time 
*m the day mow-woo, which we are able to 
determine, from the 1st par. of the ‘ Completion 
of the War,’ to have been the 28th day of the 1st 
month. We are there told that Woo began his 
march to attack Chow on the day jin-shin, 
which was the 2d of the 1st month. Calculating 
on to the day mow-woo, we ascertain that' it 
was the 28th of the same moon. The con- 
troversy. described on the 1st par. of the 
last Part, on the term ‘spring,’ however, is not 


decided by this fixing of the relation between 
the two dates. Ts-ae will still have the month 
to be the first of the Hea year, — really the first 
month of spring ; Gan-kw6 and others will 
have it to be the first month of the Chow year, 

the second month of winter, 
j p, — = [ [- , ‘to stop,’ ‘to be Btationed.’ 

In the interval, therefore, between the two ad- 
dresses, the army had crossed the Ho. 

(3d tone) =2^, ‘to go about.’ 
Hwang Too explains it from the phrase 

• to cheer and animate.’ ‘To review ’ ex- 
presses the meaning accurately enough. Per- 
haps we are to understand that the king first 
crossed the river and encamped; and then, 
when all the prinees with their troops, h3d 
pitched their tents around him, he went through 
the host and addressed the soldiers. 2. ffi 
-{- — Woo and his father had both 

been ‘Chiefs of the West,’ — viceroys over that 
part of the empire. 


voi. III. 
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3 “I have heard that the good man, doing good, finds the day 
insufficient, arid that the evil man, doing evil, likewise finds the day 
insufficient. Now Show, the king of Shang, with strength pursues 
his lawless way. He has cast away the time-worn sires, and 
cultivates intimacies with wicked men. Dissolute, intemperate, 
reckless, oppressive, his ministers have become assimilated to him ; 
and they form parties, and contract animosities, and depend on the 
emperors power to exterminate one another. The innocent cry to 
Heaven. Ihe odour of such a state is plainly felt on high. 

4 “ Heaven loves the people, and the sovereign should reverence 
this mind of Heaven. Kee, the sovereign of Hea, could not follow 
the example of Heaven, but sent forth his poisonous injuries through 
the States of the empire : — Heaven favoured and charged T‘ang, the 


V 3. The dreadful wickedness of Show. 

[Xj — comp, the use of ^ 


and 


ri yx- F-« yv r n 

|^| in the ‘Counsels of Yu,’p 5. Here, however, 
we are to take the terms in their purely moral 
signification. This use of them shows the deep 
conviction that goodness and prosperity, evil 
and calamity, ought always to be found together. 

iH> •Jfr. — comp, in the ‘Vis- 

count of Wei,’ p. 3, iiTi m 
is here explained by very nearly synony- 
mous with 3p§. is most simply explained 

by taking it as for ||§?, ‘ black and yellow,' the 
colour of old men’s’ faces. Mih-tsze says of 
Chow that he where is 

probably intended for the character in the text 

m&w K-m (neih). as in the 


‘charge to YuC p. 5 ; in the ‘Instructions 

otE,p.7. t 

fim- 

y=j[, as in the ‘Punitive Expedition of Yin,’ 

p. 6, — ‘ to press,’ ■ to force.’ The phrase 

hcre= • they make forcible use of— press upon 
with — the power of the emperor .’ 

““ o' or ‘ a PPe»l to Heaven.’ 

|g| ,hf ' ir foetid deeds.’ 

See on the ‘Fwan-kang.’ Pt. ii., p 8 
Pp. 4, 5. ffraven will always overthrow wick- 
edness and tyranny illustrated in the case of 
Aef and T'ang , and note in that of Show, who was 
worse than Kef. and himself. 4 

‘to love.’ ^ 

was Ke6 of Hea but 


•ft 


4%U* 

is not there 
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! 5 Successful, to make an end of the decree of Hea. But the crimes 
of Show exceed those of Kee. He has stnpt and degraded the 
greatlv good man; he has behaved with cruel tyranny to his reprov- 
er and helper. He says that his is the decree of Heaven ; he says 
l that a reverent care of his conduct is not worth observing ; he says 

) that sacrifice is of no use ; he says that tyranny is no matter. 1 he 

j case for his inspection was not remote;— m that km" ot Hea. It 
* would seem that Heaven is going by means of me to rule the people, 
s My dreams coincide with my divinations; the auspicious omen is 
double. My attack on Shang must succeed. 


1 Ke6, the ruler who held Hea.’ tifi % i 

“ out 

his poison upon the lower States. Ke»$ is con- 
ceived of on the throne of the empire, as being 
raised on high, above his own and nil the feudal 

domains. 3$ M 

‘to bring down and put away/ Comp, the 
expression in the 55th note of the Preface, Jjfc 
5 - 

comp, on the ‘ Pwan-kang/ Pt. ii., 

3. Here It is evidently or ‘ t0 

exceed.’ ^l] ^ 7C ‘ t0 toar ’’ 

* to peel,’ ■= ‘ to degrade ’ ; it** ,to 

lose one’s office/ used, here in a hiphil sense. It 
is supposed that this clause has reference to 
the viscount of Wei, whose withdrawal from 
court, it would thus appear, was preceded by 
violence and oppression on the part of Show. 

The next clause,— jjj| gjjjl |jf, 

is referred to Pe-kan. j|j| 

■j^, — see the ‘Conquest of Le,’ p. 5. 

1 reverence is not worthbeing 

practised.’ We had better understand the ‘re- 
verence ’ with reference to his own conduct, and 

to the business of the State. 

this was the cry of the wicked Jews in the 

time of Malachi,— ‘It is vain to serve God.’ 


U Mea - J ’ pt - 

8 1 5^; , -jj- — see the quotation 

from the She King in Mencius, IV., Pt. I., ii., 

«• % ^ % &'-° bBervc the 
force of JR £ ft JR b’H 

T ^ I#’ 3% M %~ We have 

other intimation of Woo’s being encouraged in 
a dream to act against Show ; his divination 
may have been before the shrine of his father, 

referred to in the last Part, p. 10. 
jH , ‘ double,’ ‘ repeated.’ 

— ‘ both agree in being auspicious.' a wea- 
pon,’ here = ‘ to attack with weapons.’ Acc. 
to the interpretation thus indicated, which is 
after Ts‘ac, the omens were only two, which 
united in being favourable. In the gjjs 
iiowever, the passage is quoted, 

where the speaker is treating of the agreement 
of three omens, and he adds to the passage — 
On this view, HT#: 
m * ‘agree with the whatever this 

was. Lin Che-k'e. adopting this construction, 
refers to the 24th chap, of the * Doctrine of the 
Mean,’ where it is said that when a nation or a 

family is about to flourish, there will be 

seen in the milfoil and tortoise, Ac. There, a 

substantive meaning may be given to those two 
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6 “ Show has hundreds of thousands and millions of ordinary 
men, divided in heart and divided in practice; — I have of ministers 
capable of government ten men, one in heart and one in practice. 
Although he has his nearest relatives with him, they are not like 

7 my virtuous men. Heaven sees as my people see ; Heaven hears as 
my people hear. The people are blaming me, the one man, for my 


character*, as to here, — namely the 

occurrence of certain unusual phenomena ; — see 
Ying-tft on the passage of the The 

editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo seem on the whole 
inclined to favour this view. 

P. 6. The greater number of Show's host and 
adherents was no cause for doubt as to the issue. 
See on the 8th par. of lait Part. ^ 

^ •= ^ ‘common, ordinary men.’ 
^ILE + A , — aee Con. Ana., VIII., 
- m u-m-m. , the superlative 
adverb, * most.’ The phrase J^J and the 
whole clause indeed, are difficult. - The para- 
phrase of the * Daily Explanation ’ is : — 

§HS 

w m a em h s # # 

2+&.mT'&m%za 

\zk 

^ ]s\ ‘ Although those in 

whom Show reposes his most intimate confidence 
are bis nearest relatives of the same surname 
with himself, yet they are all bad men and de- 
testable, helping him and one another in their 
common wickedness. My ten ministers, on the 
other hand, although they axe not all my own 
relatives, are virtuous men, benevolent and gen- 
erous, fit to rule a country and benefi t the age.’ 

[Confucius said that there was a woman 
among Woo’s ten able ministers see the Ana., 
hoc ciL She ia generally spoken of as 
‘mother Wan,’ king Woo’s mother, the famous 
ttj. Others think Woo's wife, ^ 

must be intended. It is not easy to believe 
thts.] 


P. 7. The will of Heaven might be seen from 
the earnest wish of the people that he should destroy 

Show. %m. Kits ,— sec Men., V., Pt. 

I., v., 8. It would not be easy to determine 
the exact meaning of the term ‘ Heaven ’ here. 
The attention of Choo He being called to the 
applicability of the definition of Heaven as 
meaning ‘Reason.'or ‘what ia Reasonable’ here, 
replied, * Heaven certainly means “ What ia 
Reasonable ” ; .but it does not mean t hat o nly. 
It means also “ the azure vault ” ( 

it means too “ the Lord and 
Ruler who ia above” (^(1 ^ 

^ % * m a> The term is to be 
explained in every place by a consideration of 
the context. If here you aay that it means 
“ what is Reasonable,” how can that sec and 
hear ? Although the explanations are different, 
there yet is something common in all the 
usages. If you know that, you will not be 
startled by the differences; and if you know 
them, you will see that they are not inconsis- 
tent with the common idea.' — See the passage 

quoted In the ^ w«=fr®. 

1ET--A .—Lin Che-k’e takes these 
words as equivalent to those in the ‘An- 
nouncement of T-ang,’ p. 7, ^ ||, 

^ T* — A ! ,nd most readers will feel 
inclined at first to agree with him ^ is to 
be distinguished, however, from p, and the 
sentiment appropriate to the lips of T‘ang, who 
had vanquished his rival is not to be expected 
from Woo, who was only marching to the fight. 
Gan-kwo, as if he had T‘ang’a words before 
him, and yet felt the difference between 

* n< l interpreted — ‘It devolves on me, the 

one man. to teach the people, and correet their 
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delay ; I must now go forward. My military prowess is displayed, 

and I enter his territories, to take the wicked tyrant. My punishment 
of evil will be shown more glorious than that of T‘ang. Rouse ye, 
my heroes ! Do not think that he is not to be feared ; — better think 
that he cannot be withstood. His people stand in trembling awe 
of him, as if the horns were falling from their heads. (Jh ! unite 
your energies, unite your hearts;- — so shall jou foithwith suiely 
accomplish the work to last for all ages. 


error*.’ But this idea is foreign to the occasion. 
Ta'ac's explanation of \ fal by j^> ‘ fault- 
findinn,' ‘complaining of,’ is very ingenious, and 
sound. See the Con. Ana., xx., i., 5, where 
also we have the conclusion of the last para- 
graph. 

P. 8. The present enterprise was not less but 
more glorious than that of Tang. Compare 

the paragraph as quoted by Mencius, Bk. III., 
Pt. II., v., 6. It will be seen to be rhythmical, 
and this may account for the diffi culty w hich 

we find in construing it. UTZm 

-ft A Z. # 

enter the beundaries of Show’s domain.’ "J * 
^ 'ff ^.—Ts'ae makes this to«= ! and this 

will reflect light on T‘mg,’ will make his 
mind in attacking KeS more clear. _ As the 
editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo say, this is too 
ingenious. Ts'ae wanted to relieve Woo of a 
portion of the charge of boastfulness, which is 
urged against the language of this Book ; but 
foreign students of Chinese history do not feel 
the pressure of such a charge. We are content 
to take king Woo as we find him, and are not 
concerned to bring his character either up or 
down to the Chinese idea of a sage. 


P, 9. He rouses his men to prepare for the 
fight with stern determination, not undervaluing 
their enemy, hut rather overvaluing him. A 

good part of this paragraph is also found in 
Mencius;— see VII., Pt. II., iv. 5. His varia- 
tions from the present text are, however, greater, 
and affect the meaning of the several parts of 
the par. How to account for the differences is 
a difficult question. To say that our present 
i ■ Old Text’ is a forgery, is an absurd solution ; 
— the true solution has yet to be found 

-If-,— ‘my masters,’ here = ‘ my heroes.’ 

ft#®- 

ft 

‘O K1 S fii ■ »* “ ,h * 

translation. . — the people are 

understood to be those of Show s domain, and 
the parts of the empire in the east. The 
next clause represents them as a flock of cattle, 

whose horns were being broken. -IT At 

jpjj the jjjf is best taken adverbially, 

= • forthwith.’ 
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1 The time was on the morrow, when the king went round 
his six hosts in state, and made a clear declaration to all his 

2 officers. He said, “ Oh ! my valiant men of the west, Heaven has 
enjoined the illustrious courses of duty, of which the several characters 
are quite plain. And now Show, the king of Shang treats with con- 
temptuous slight the five constant virtues , and abandons himself 


CoNTEirrs of the third Part. On the day 
after addressing the troops as in the last Fart, 
Woo had a grand review of all the hosts, and 
declared his Bentinients more particularly to 
the officers. He sets forth, as before, the crimes 
of Show against God and men, as sufficiently 
justifying their enterprise, and urges the officers 
to support him with all their energies that he 
might do his work thoroughly, and utterly 
destroy the tyrant. Haring set before them 
the prospect of rewards and punishments, he 
concludes with a humble but encouraging re- 
ference, to his father Wan. 

P. 1 . The time and occasion of the Declaration, 
toith the parties addressed. The day was that 
immediately following that on which the last 
address was delivered, — the Ke-wei day of the 
calendar. It is supposed that the army was 
now about to march to meet or seek the enemy. 

went 

about.’ Lew Ving-ts'ew says 

that jS differs from the latter meaning to 


go round and cheer, while the former conveys the 
ideas of marshalling and warning. This is very 
doubtful. ^ jjjjj is used, like J, through- 
out the Book, by anticipation. According to 
the subsequent statutes of the Chow dyn., the im- 
perial forces consisted of six armies or brigades, 
while those of a great State were only three. In 
reality the hosts now collected on the banks 
of the Ho were an imperial force, and so they 
are denominated the ‘ six hosts.’ ^ 

‘all the officers;’— -Gsn- 
kwd says they were all ‘from centurions up- 
wards.’ 

p. 2. That Show, violating the laws of Heaven, 
had set both Heaven and men against him. 

— 1 princely men of the western 

regions ’ is appropriate as addressed 

to the officers, though Lin Che-k*e shows that 
it might be employed also to designate the com- 
mon soldiers. 
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to wild idleness and irreverence. He has cut himself off from 
Heaven, and brought enmity between himself and the people. 

“ He cut through the leg-bones of those who were wading in 
the morning; he cut out the heart of the worthy man. By the use 
of his power killing and murdering, he has poisoned and sickened 
all within the four seas. His honour and confidence are given to 
the villainous and bad. He has driven from him his instructors 
and guardians. He has thrown to the winds the statutes and penal 
laws. He has imprisoned and enslaved the upright officer. He 
neglects the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth. He has discontinued 
the offerings in the ancestral temple. He makes contrivances of 
•wonderful device and extraordinary cunning, to please his woman. 
— God will no longer indulge him, but with a curse is sending down 

lor. xcs. _ . . i„:„ i thought their legs had a wondrous power of 

most proper to explain these coW a « d had them cut off through 

clauses by what is said below that Show had i the shank-bone, that he might see their marrow. 


violated the ‘five virtues.’ The ‘illustrious jiil SX I -V ,.v v _ thi , refers -o the 

ways of Heaven,’ therefore, are the various 0»J ® A '"w ^ 

relationships, of society, and ‘ their characters,’ ca6e of p e .k an . ^ iS fill & 

are the duties severally belonging to them. . n r ins 

This view is advocated by Ying ta, who is fol- = 3 hk, ‘ to be siet’ ; here, ‘ to make sick.’ 
lowed by Ts‘ae. Lin Che-ke, on the other ■— T m ... ... 

hand, understood by the ‘ illustrious ways,’ jEJ > [Sj = >J|> or HlJ> the crooked. 

Heaven’s love of virtue and hatred of rice, and = , the bad . Rl -frV TP -p,— this was 
by ‘their characters, the good and evil which I— h ^ JX-. J- ^ 

severally attend them making reference to the case of the count of Ke. jjol ®X’ — 860 

the use of the phrase % jg in the * CouM * , ‘ on the . Doctri ne of the Mean,’ xix. 6 M 
of Yu.’ p. 21, and in the * Announcement of . 1 

T‘#ng,’ p. 3. This interpretation is in- this refers to Tli-ke. History has not 


case of Pe-kan. 


= ‘ the bad.’ 


genious and not without merit; but the otheris j pi-p.prved an account of the cunning contrivances 
preferable. -Iffi — “ Ml ' referred to. Ts’ae says that since Show con- 

. 1 1 y,i, //-- * 1 . trived ‘the punishment of Roasting' to make 

or «!».’ ‘easily ‘lightly;’ Jjfp = 1 slights p er laugh, we can well understand that he 

. “ . -r- ,jv. -w- dh tasked his ingenuity to the utmost in other 

end contemn*.’ -ft TiC,— see on -h Rtt, . , - n n- 

* Can. of Shun,’ p. Th * ^ thin «* t0 P le “* ber ’ B# (« 


nd contemn*. -it ^ see on ~h M n-fc: , 

Can. of Shun,’ p. r* ^ ** things to p.ease her. |f£ fl# (« 

P. 3. An tumneratinn of Show’s wickednesses, J=f-) utii, — Gan-kw8 defines jjj|7 by (up. 
nd summons to the officers to support tU king in ^ , .. makp Rnpm i of • Ts*ae. 


and summons to the officers to support tU king m to cut eff( . to make an end of’ Ts'ae, 

punishing him. Pp ■C /te’ misunderstanding ^J r for the same char, in the 

Gan-kw5 tells us that Chow, oue winter’s day, P9 " ^ — 

seeing some people wading through a stream, 3d tone, explains the clause by vAt [{^r 
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on him this ruin. Do ye support with untiring zeal me, the one 
man, reverently to execute the punishment appointed by Heaven. 

4 The ancients have said, ‘He who soothes us is our sovereign; he 
who oppresses us is our enemy.’ This solitary fellow Show, 
haying exercised great tyranny, is your perpetual enemy. It is 
said again, ‘In planting a mans virtue, strive to make it great; in 
putting away a mans wickedness, strive to do it from the root.’ 
Here I, who am a little child, by the powerful help of you, all my 
officers, will utterly exterminate your enemy. Do you, all my 
officers, march forwards with determined boldness, to sustain your 
prince. Where there is much merit, there shall be large reward. 
Where you advance not so, there shall be conspicuous disgrace. 

5 “Oh ! the virtue of my deceased father Wan was like the shining 

/P j 5| L,, ‘is determinedly sending down tbe da J - like the first two. The former of 

tins ruin. But like the Hebrew barak is a m the *7 ^ ^ 

vox media, and may be used for ‘to curse* as ™ ~~t . I J 

well aa • to bless.’ Tjr ~Pt — ' with un- ^ yX'~ Lfie umon of -ft and jpj. to express 
wearied efforts.* earnest exhortation, has occurred more than 

P.4. Show Mad shown himself the enemy of the onc b. jffi ‘to advance.* t|t and 

people, never to be forgiven; and Woo rath his jell ... , « vi, , -j- 

troops to support him in mating root and branch Wfi. Sre "° th clefined V TfZ and -ff ‘de- 

tcorh with the tyrant. ^ this termined.’ It is said— ^ ffl « jgt 

“** ■«— *—- «• * % 

ZzS-.’SCA.ZSZ 

a.- 1 . J*. S; l^TZTL r mp "; h *• ~ ™>« >. 

?? '** di * h< ' ,uw "- m tk ,z % £ ! ,e s p »p; “S tecs*; 

** *-“*“ “““* ■“ -f* «V«. *S7/5£ TfLTZTZ^t, 
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and influence of the sun and moon. His brightness extended over 
the four quarters of the empire, and shone signally in the western 
region. Hence it is that our Chow has received the allegiance of 
6 many States. If I subdue Show, it will not be my prowess, but 
the faultless virtue of my deceased father Wan. If Show subdue 
me, it will not be from any fault of my deceased father Wan, but 
because I, who am a little child, am not good.” 


would all be Woo’s own. S. The greater 
part of thi« par. appears in Mih-tsze 

H± 

I have translated this in the indicative 
mood, as historical narrative. Such is the view 
of Gan-kwd who explains ; — 

‘The virtue of king Win 
was so great, that he received the allegiance of 
the States of many quarters, and had two thirds 
of the empire.’ Ts'ae found in the language an 
auspice of Woo’s success in the enterprise in 


hand. The * Daily Explanation,’ expanding his 
construction, says: — 

Mi ntb&MA&XZX 
® is 95 3c T ' Th ” u " 

reaching was the virtue of my father Wfin: — 
the hearts of men cherished him. ami the decree 
of Heaven fell to him. Right it is that our 
House of Chow should receive the allegiance of 
the many regions, and possess the empire. I 
must prefer to construe with the older scholar. 
6. The whole of this par. is found with 

the verbal variation of ^J’ for in the I.e 
Ke, Book^|g,p. 16. 
we must take lightly, as merely ■= M.' 
‘fault,’ ‘error.’ 


APPENDIX. 

I annex here the ‘‘Great Declaration,” as it appears in Keang 
Shing's {Sj flf % i± ia He has been at great pains to gather up, 
and put together, the fragments of the Book, as it was when current in 
the Han dynasty. Wang Ming-shing, or Wang Kwang-luh <3E it 
gives a much briefer edition of it in his fpj ^ |ft, and 
arranges many of the sentences, moreover, differently. The frag- 
ments give us now in many passages but a farrago of absurdities. 
We may be sure that a Book containing such things never received 
the imprimatur of Confucius : 
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In the fourth month, Fit, the eldest son and successor, went up and sacrificed at [or, to] Peih, 
and then proceeded to the neighbourhood of Mllrig-tsin. 

The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! exert yourself. I have heard the excellent words of the wise and 
ancient kings.’’ The prince Kit bowed with his face to his hands, and his head to the ground. 

He then addressed the minister of Instruction, the minister of War, and the minister of Works, 
with all the other appointed officers, — ‘-Be reverent, firm, and sincere. I am without know- 
ledge, but 1 look to the \ irtuous ministers of my fathers to help me, who am but a little child. I 
have received the achieved work of the dukes my predecessors, and will exert my strength in re- 
wards and punishments, to accomplish whatever they have left undone.” On this he put the 
host in motion. The grand Tutor, Father Shang, carrying in bis right hand an axe yellow with 
gold, and in his left a white flag, to give out his orders, said, “The hoary wild bull! The hoary 
wild bull ! Lead on all your multitudes. There are your boats and oars. The last come shall be 
beheaded ! ” 

As the prince Fa had got to the middle of the stream in his boat, a white fish entered it. The 
king knelt down and took it up. He then went on the bank, and burned it, in sacrifice to Heaven. 
All the dukes said, “This is auspicious ! ” 

On the fifth day there was a ball of fire which descended from above, till it came to the 
king’s house, and there dissolved into a crow. Its colour was red ; its voice was calm and decided ; 
five times it came bringing a stalk of grain. Tiie king was glad, anti all his officers also. The 
duke of Chow said, “Be strenuous ! Be strenuous! Heaven has showed this to encourage us. 
But let us trust in it with dread.” “Examining into antiquity, it is by accomplishing merit 
and accomplishing business, that one can transmit his work to perpetual generations, and magnify 
the laws of Heaven.” They sent up this to be joined to the writing of the duke of Chow, 
and reported to the king, who was moved, and his countenance changed. 

Eight hundred princes came of themselves without being called; they came at the’ same time 
without previous agreement; witiiout consultation they all spoke to the same effect, saying, 
“ Show may be attacked.” The king said, “ Vou do not know the will of Heaven; it is not yet 
the time to attack him.” On the day piug-woo he accordingly withdrew his army. In front the 
host beat their drums and shouted. Some of the soldiers lowered their spears, and went through 
tt*eir exercise ; with songs in front and dancing behind, they made heaven and earth resound, while 
they cried out, “ Let us never be weary. Heaven is about to raise up a parent for us. The people 
will have good government and dwell quietly.” 
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The minister of War was in front. “ Now, king Cliow listens to the words of his woman ;-— 
he lias cut himself off from Heaven ; he has destroyed |and ruined all his hopes from heaven or 
earth or men. He has separated himself from his royal uncles and his maternal relatives. He 
lias cast away the music of his forefathers, and by making dissolute melodies he has changed the 
correct melodies, to please his woman. On this account I, Fa, reverently proceed to execute the 
punishment determined by Heaven. Rouse ye, my heroes ! Don’t let ub need a second effort, or 
a third. He who deceives those above him, in the interest of those below, dies ; he who 
deceives those below, in the interest of those above, is punished ; he who takes counsel on the 
government of the kingdom, which is of no use to the people, lias to retire, he who is in the 
highest position, and cannot advance the worthy, must be driven out. 

“ Chow' abides squatting on his heels, and will not serve God or spirits. He has cast away, and 
will not sacrifice to, the spirits of his fathers. He says on the concrary, — ‘The decree is mine; ’ 
and therefore he will not put forth his strength in the duties to them. Heaven allows him to take 
this course, having thrown him away, and no more preserving him. A mean man sees villainy 
and cunning, or hears it, without speaking : — his knowledge makes him as guilty as the villain. 

Chow has hundreds of thousands and millions of ordinary men, but they are divided in 
their courses ; 1 have ten able men who are one in heart and in course. Heaven sees as my 
people see, and hears as my people hear. My dreams agree with my divinations ; the auspi- 

cious omen is double; — my attack on Shang must succeed. King W&n was like the sun or 
the moon. He lightened with his shining the fonr quarters,— the western regions. If I 

vanquish Chow, it will not be my prowess;— it will be the faultlessness of my father Win. If 
Show vanquishes me, it wilt not be from any fault of my father Wftn, but because I am not good. 

u Oh ! when the superior man has illustrious virtue, his conduct is grandly displayed. There is 
a beacon not distant ; — -it is in that king of Yin. He says to men that the decree is his ; that 
reverence should not be practised ; that sacrifice is of no advantage ; that oppression does not 
matter. God is not constant, and the empire is passing from him. God is not allowing him, but 
sending down bis ruin with a curse. Our House of Cliow is receiving the empire from the great 
God. Tile solitary fellow Citow. Chow lias hundreds and tens of thousands of ministers, 
who have hundreds and tens of thousands of hearts. King Woo lias three thousand ministers 
with one heart. My prowess is displayed ; I invade his borders, and will take the tyrant. 
My punishment of evil will be exhibited more glorious than that of T‘ang.” 
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I. The time was the grey dawn of the day keS-tsze. On 
that morning. the king came to the open country of Mull in the 
borders of Shang, and addressed his army. In his left hand he 
carried a battle-axe, yellow with gold, and in his right he held a 
white ensign, which he brandished, saying, “ Far are ye come, ye 


The Name op the Book. — ‘The 
Speech at Muh.’ Muh [Keaiig Shing edits 
m instead of Muh] was in the south of the 
pres, district of Ke de P of Wei- 

hwuy, Ho-nnn, It was a tract of open country, 
stretching into the pres. dis. of Keih (ft* and 
at no great distanoe from the capital of Show, 
King Woo had, no doubt, made choice of it as a 
favourable field for the decisive battle between 
him and the tyrant. 1 return here to the 
Tendering of by ‘Speech,’ as in the 1 Counsels 
of the great Yu.’ p. 20. and other places. It 
would hare been well if the term 1 Declaration ’ 
had not been used instead of it in the last Book. 
The Speech at Muh is found in both texts. 
There is more of the martial spirit in it than in 
Eny other of the speeches of the Shoo. 

Contests. It is the morning of the day of 
battle, for which the king had prepared his host 
in the three speeches of the last Book. Once 
more he addresses the confederate princes, his 
officers, and his men. He sets forth, much as 
before, but more briefly, the intolerable wicked- 
ness of Show, and then instrncta and warns 
the troops on how they should behave them- 


selves in the fight. The speech proper begins 
with the 5th paragraph. The four parr, that 
precede may be considered as forming a prelimi- 
nary chapter. 

Ch. I. I’p. 1 — 4. The tike and cikcuk- 
stajtces of the speech. 1. The time ; and 


the appearance of the Icing. 

— the day was six days later than 

mow-woo (‘The Great Speech’ Pt. ii., p. 1), 
which was. we saw, the 28th of the 1st month. 
The speech at Muh, therefore, is held to have 
been spoken on the 4th day of the second month. 


‘dark;’ H-9J, Jjfc 

‘ the dark and tha.light,’ ■= the grey dawn. 
= ‘to hold in the hand.’ Its 


tone in this sense was difft. at one time from 
that which it had in its more common significa- 
tion of ‘a staff.’ It now seems to be used only 
with the 8d tone. (from a hand grasping 


stalks oj gram ) is of similar signification to 

The ‘axe’ is supposed to be called ‘yel- 
low,’ from its having been ornamented with gold. 
The ^ensign consisted (according to the figures 
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men of the western regions ! ” He added, “ Ah ! ye hereditary 
rulers of my friendly States; ye managers of affairs, the ministers of 
instruction, of war, and of public works: the many officers subordinate 
to them: the master of my body-guards: the captains of thousands, 
and captains of hundreds; and ye, O men of Yung, Shuh, Keang, 
Maou, Wei, Loo, P‘ang, and Po ; — lift up your lances, join your 
shields, raise your spears : — I have a speech to make.” 


of it, which agree with the component parts of 
the character) of several ox-tails, suspended as 
streamers from a staff. By means of this Woo 
could intimate his wishes as to the order of their 
position, &c., to the troops, and therefore he car- 
ried it in his right hand. Gan-kwS says the 
axe was in the left hand and the flag in the right, 
to show that Woo considered his work was not so 
much to kill as to teach. This is being absurdly 
ingenious. We may be sure that Woo had his 

axe in his right hand in the battle. = 


jg , * far,’ ‘ distant.’ The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ 
paraphrases the clause thus : — fog =*£ -pt? j?ft 

±. 2 . 

& S' M tffc 3 t & it 

Ts‘ae observes that he spoke thus to 

comfort the men under their long travel. 

Pp. 2, 3. The different parties addressed. 

2 - ^ ~ sce on 
the last Book, Pt. i., p. 2. The ‘ managers of 
affairs ’ were the officers immediately after 


specified, belonging to Woo’s own govt., — to 
the State of Chow. The 5] ,P|- 

and pj were three of the 2 * 4 eix ministers 
J) un< Jer the imperial govt, of Chow, 
when the dynasty was fully established, and 
whose duties are described in Bk. XX., parr. 
7 — 13. A great State, such as Chow was before 
the extinction of the Shang dyn.. had only three 
principal ministers, whose names are here given. 
But we may inquire what the ministers of in- 
struction and works had to do in the cainp. 
Ying-ta says that the former superintended all 
orders given to the troops, and the latter all 


the business of intrenchments. Ts‘ae seems 
to have thought that they were there as the 
generals of the three armies of the State. This 
is not likely ; — see Ch‘in Sze-k’ae, in ioc. We 
can only form a vague idea on this, as on many 
other points in the Shoo. 

‘secondary,’ ‘of inferior rank’; K- 
‘ multitude,’ ‘ many.’ I do not find it pos- 
sible to say whether we are to understand by 
these characters the ‘ multitude of inferior 
officers’ generally, or two distinct classes of 
such. Gan- kwh had the former view. He 
says :-*$ ^ ^ ^ ^J, ‘The 

phrase denotes all the great officers, whose 
posts were inferior to those of the ministers.’ 
Ts'ae on the hther hand supposes that the 
© were the ^ or ‘great officers,’ below, 
but next in rank to. the ministers, and five of 
whom filled up the space between each minister 
and his or ‘officers,’ of whom there were 
27, denoted in the text by the term m 


gif] — ‘the Instructor.’ 


The functions of 


an officer thus designated arc given at length 


in the 13th Book of the Chow Le (j^fl ^ p] 
-j^). Hewasnta-fooorgreatof- 

ficerof the second grade, and theTutorof the heir- 
apparent, at the same time executing various 
duties about the sovereign, and specially having 
charge of the guard of foreign — barbarian — mer- 
cenaries who kept watch outside the royal gate. 
In time of war, or when the sovereign went 
uhroad for any other eause, he followed in at- 
tendance, with the whole or a portion of that 
guard. It mu6t have been in this capacity 
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II. The king said, <: The ancients have said, ‘The hen does not 
announce the morning. The crowing of a hen in the morning 


that he was present at Muh; — if indeed the 
of the the text was the same officer 
who is so designated in the Cliow Le. Tsae 
follows Gan-kuu in saying that the 
were ‘ the officers who guarded the gates’ <m 

— we can only translate tliese designations 
literally as I have done. According to the 
Chow Le, five men formed a woo (ffi)i five 
woo, or 25 men, formed a fixing (JjpJ) ; four 
or 100 men, formed a tsuk ( /j< i ; five tsuh, 
or 500 men, formed a leu ; five leu, or 

2.500 men, formed a sze ) ; and five see, or 

12.500 men, formed a leun (jlT). Gau-kwo 
and Wang Suh botli say that the ^ jjg, 
were ‘ leaders of tsuh,' which of course is literally 
correct; but they say also that the 

were ‘leaders of see,’ commanded 2,300 men 
each. K-ang-ahing agrees with them in this, 
hut makes the to have been ‘ lead- 

ers of leu’ (j^j. ftJlV commanding 500 men 
each. It seems absuid to insist on such ex- 
planations. The arrangements of Woo’s army 
much more probably corresponded with the 
terms which lie employed. 3. Tiie names 
Yung, Shull, &c., enumerated here, are said 
generally to be those of ‘eight kingdoms of 

the rude tribes on the west and south ’ ( 

^ Pi /V ’^* e fiv 31 nI, fi last are 

found associated together in the ^ 

+ ‘I* , in an attack upon the great State 

of Ts'oo. It is said that ‘the people of Yung.... 
led the hundred tribes of the Pc to invade 
Tb‘oo ; ’ and from this description of tlie PC by 
‘ hundreds ’ it is supposed that they were un- 
der no general Head or chieftain, but consisted 
ot many clans, each acknowledging its own 
chief. The site of the Yung was in the pres, 
dis. of ChuU-shan (4ft jjj), dep. of Yun-yang 

(iB 111')’ Hoo-pih i that of the PO was in the 
same prov., dep. of King chow (^j ^J), <u s . 
of Shih-show (fa fa). The country- of 
Shuh was the pres. dep. of Shing-too ( fitr&K) 

in Sze-ch-uen. West and north from this was 
the country of Keang: whde that of Maou and 


Wei was to the east, radiating from the pres, 
dis. of Pa ( ^ 1^), dep. of Chung-k'ing, as 
a centre. Loo is refened to the present dis. 
of Nan chang f ^ |l^), dep. of Scang-yang 


(jg j^f), in Hoo-pih. Tlie name of 

P-ang remains in P‘ang-slian dis., dep. of Mei 
(Jj§l)> Sze-ch*uen. All tliese tribes, we 
may suppose, acknowledged the supremacy of 
the princes of Chow, and had been summoned 
to assist king Woo in his enterprise against 
Show. Some critics, like Wang Loo-chae ( Ip 

5^' 8CC fi' s ‘Doubts about the Shoo,’ on 
the Speech at Muh), say that they had come to 
his banner of their own accord, w ithout being 
called ; — whicli is very unlikely. 


(Gaubil says in a note on this par. (Le Chou- 
king, p. 157), that Yung, Shuh, &c., were tlie 
countries on the south- west, — e.g., in Sze-ch‘uen 
and Yiin-nan. To this M. de Guignes appends 
a very bold and sweeping remark: — *1 will 
add,’ he says, ‘ that all the peoples in tlie text 
bear the name of or barbarians. TIius, this 
conquest of Chinn, made by king Woo, was 
a conquest effected by the foreigners on the 
west of China.’ The remark is unwarranted. 
So far as we learn from the Shoo, these tribes 
were only an inferior and auxiliary force on 
tlie occasion.] 


4. Attitude in which (he troops were required to 
^ = Jpi ‘ to lift np ; ’ apparently 
— ‘ to bear aloft in the right hand.’ jjT « ]jjT 

jfe ‘ to erect on the ground,’ i.e., to rest 
the end on the ground, the points being shown 
above. There were three weapons of the nature 
of spears or lances, differing in the forms of 
their points which would be difficult to describe 
in brief space, but principally distinguished by 
their lengths, -tlie the ^ and the yf*. 

Acc. to Wang 1’s‘eaou, the handle of the 
was 6 ft. 6 in. long ; that of the ^ 16 ft.; and 

of the 21 feet. Medhurst translates ^ 
by ‘javelin ; ’ but I have not seen it anywhere 
stated that the instrument was thrown from the 


The or * shield * was long and 

comparatively narrow, so as to cover most of 
tlie body. 

Ch. II. The Speech. Pp. 5, 6. The crimes 


of S/tOlV, 


p|j> * the morning,* here = 
;» 4 crows in the morning to an- 
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6 indicates the subversion of the family.’ Now Show, the king of 
Shang, follows only* the words ot his wife. He has blindly thrown 
away the sacrifices which he should present, and makes no response 
for the favours which he has received ; he has blindly thrown away his 
paternal and maternal relatives, not treating them properly. They 
are only the vagabonds of the empire, loaded with crimes, whom 
he honours and exalts, whom he employs and trusts, making them 
great officers and nobles, so that they can tyrannize over the peo- 
ple, exercising their villainies in the city of Shang. 


Bounce the day.’ ^ is defined by Gan-kwS 
by ; and by Keang Shing, after K'ang-shing, 

by The two definitions are much akin. 

Woo's language may seem rather undignified ; 
but it was, no doubt, suited to his audience. 
And we must bear in mind the character and 
deeds of TS-ke against whom it was directed. 
6. 


; («•?• #) |f| It ft 

— comp, the last Bcok, Pt. i., 6 ; Pt. ii., 5. 

it = ‘ t0 8et for * 5 ’ M it ft = ^ 

W <1 ft* ‘ th0 3acrifices which 

he ought to offer.’ K'atig-shing understood by 
ttSE * the name of a sacrifice ’ j — but incor- 
rectly. 1 to answer,’ ‘ to make an acknow- 

ledgment for favours received,’ such being the 
common meaning of sacrifice with the Chinese ; 

— Tuug-po says, ^ •&, f |§ 

Here also K‘ang-shing incorrectly 

defines ^ by ; and flf^ , 

‘without asking any questions, or thinking 
about them.’ d* ^ ££ -kwb 

takes «-lfl nr ‘ grandfat her,’ say- 

ing that it he thus treated his grand-uncles, we 
may be sure he did uot treat his uncles any 


better. Woo Clifing says that H jf: i^ 1 , 

-zzmumn.m w 

uncles, royal aunts, royal cousins.’ I think 
we must join together, and agree with 

Wang Ts'caou that |£ ££ ^ = | 

jfj Si ffj' Tlie general meaning is plain 
enough, — that .Show separated himself from all 
bis relatives, both by blood and by affinity, who 
would naturally have the interests of the inijie- 
rinl House at heart. 

and rfi VAM ! “ ‘**0 

translation. Keaug Shing takes j jfa = ^ 

or and ^ ^ 1 does not em- 

ploy them.’ The meaning is not unsuitable . 
but it is not so good as that which I have fol- 
lowed. alfl ■=* ‘ refugees.’ Woo Cli'ing 

’■’■-wjrZ-flZAm-tffi 

j^, ‘the great criminals of ail quarters 
make their escape, and betake themselves to 
Chow.’ pq , — 1 the city of Shang,’ 

probably meaning the capital of Sliow. We 
might translate however, in the plural. 

Keang Shing takes it as ,= |^jj, ‘kingdom ’or 
* State.’ 
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7 “ Now T, Fa, axn simply executing respectfully the punishment 
appointed by Heaven. In to-day's business do not advance more 
than six or seven steps ; and then stop and adjust your ranks: my 

8 brave men, be energetic! Do not exceed four blows, five blows, 
six blows, or seven blows; and then stop and adjust your ranks: - 

9 my brave men, be energetic ! Display a martial bearing. Be like 
tigers and panthers, like bears, and grisly bears; — here in the 
border of Shang. Do not rush on those who fly to us in submission , 
but receive them to serve our western land: — my brave men, be 

10 energetic ! If you are not thus energetic, you will bring destruction 
on yourselves.” 


Pp. 7 — 10. Directions about the rules to 

be observed in the impending battle. 7. The 

first part of this par. had better be joined to 
the one precediug. King "Woo speaks in it of 
him6elf in contrast with Show; — of himself as 
engaged on behalf of Heaven to punish one who 
\va6 an enemy to both Heaven and men. Ts‘ae 
and others, prefixing it to this and the succeed- 
ing parr., make a milder spirit breathe in them 
than the reader will easily perceive. The stop- 
ping at every seven steps and seven blows was, 
they think, that as few of the enemy as possible 
might be killed. In this way the tyrant would 
be overthrown and Heaven’s justice would be 
satisfied with the sacrifice of comparatively few 
lives ! The cautions were evidently given that 
the order of battle might he preserved unbroken. 


‘t° exceed.’ 

‘to advance hurriedly.. 



* to adjust and put in order.’ The para- 
phrase of the ‘Daily Explanation’ is:— 


lie iklti tfi tt ■ ,n w™«*» 

to meet the enemy, take no more than six or 
seven steps. Then stop and adjust' your ranks, 
and go forward again to smite them.’ 

^ 9", — see the last Book, Pt. ii., p. 9- 
* ‘to strike and thrust.’ 

They are thus admonished, it is said, lest they 
should be hurried on in their rage by a desire 
for slaughter. 0. ee-astie 
‘ the appearance of martial prowess.' The 

quotes the passage with m instead 
of to. M is described a; 


‘a kind of panther.’ 

‘ do not meet those who are able to — who really 
do — run.’ The meaning is as in the translation. 
Keang Shing, however, edits instead of j^p, 

after K’ang-shing. Ma Yung also read |(¥P, 
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■which he explains better than K‘ang-shing. 
Wang Suh read which is susceptible of 

being taken either for ^ or j j5p . The mean- 
ing is substantially the same, whether we adopt 
*£ or ~ tllc transla- 

tion of this is after K‘ang-shing. Ma Yung and 
Wang Suh took the clause as = 1 do your best 
to serve our western land.’ Gan-kwt> under- 
stood it differently: — ‘It is thus you will make 
them submissively acknowledge the righteous- 
ness of our western land ’ 10. pjj JpJj- 

ip;- as wj «£ ^ 1,39 l,t ' in n ‘ 

peated at the close of the several instructions 
or admonitions, we must suppose that the warn- 
ing here belongs to each of them. The ‘Daily 
Explanation ’ paraphrases the 9 th and 10th parr. 
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THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK III. THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF THE WAK. 

iff.T # B.M 5E T #■ 
o«6IB 1S,K - * 

RMS JS.« ^ 4S # B J« 

I. In the first month, the day jin-shin immediately followed the 
end of the moon’s waning. The next day was kwei ke, when the 
king in the morning marched from Chow to attack and punish 
Shang. 


Thu Name of the Book. — fit- ‘The 

Successful Completion of the War.’ The phrase 
fit meaning, literally, 'military affairs 
completed,’ occurs in the 3d paragraph, and has 
thence been taken to denominate the Book. It 
is not objectionable as a designation ; though it 
by no means covers the contents, they ail grow 
up around the accomplishment of Woo’s enter- 
prise The Book is found only in the old Text. 

Difficulties in the arrangement and in- 
terpretation. These will fully appear in the 
course of the exposition; it niay be sufficient 
here to describe tliem generally, and for that 
purpose I will use in the first place the words 
of Ying-ta. He says:— ‘This Book consists 
mainly of narrative; the portion composed of 
the king’s words is small. The language of the 
several parts is without the beginning and the 
end properly marked,aud its composition altoge- 
ther is different from that of the other Books. 
From (p. 1) down to LJL 

(P- +), the historian relates the march to 
the attack of Yin, and the return from the 
enterprise, with the assembling of the princes: 
—as introductory to the words of the king! 

From B A % M ( botl ‘ 

in p. a). Woo narrates the rise of their House 
of Chow ; from -p yp jp (p. 5>to -gill 


* III (p. 6), he states how lie had inherited 

the possessions and the duties of king Wfln, 
and how he declared to the spirits the crimes of 
Show ; from pj (p. 6) to p£ 

(p. 8), he repeats his prayer to the spirits. 
From to the end, the historian 

again resumes his narrative, aud tells of the 
attack oti Show, of his death, of Woo’s entrance 
into the capital of Yin, and of his governmental 
measures. 


a i»e prayer, nowever, wr.icn concludes witn 


gF, is incomplete. According to 
the analogy of oilier prayers, recorded in the 
there ought to be, after those words. 


some protestation by Woo of his own intentions. 
And when all the princes and officers were re- 
ceiving their investitures and commands from 
the new emperor of the House of Chow, we 
cannot suppose that he did not address them, in 
a manner similar to T‘ang, in his ‘ Announce- 
ment.’ With so many speeches to them before 
the conflict, we cannot believe that he simply 
related to them after its close his prayer to the 
spirits'. On these two grounds I must conclude 
that a portion of the Book, immediately follow- 


ing these words— ${£ fp jpjjj has been 
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‘Perhaps it was wanting when the tablets 
were hidden away in trie wall: perhaps it was 
among the contused and broken fragments 
which Gan-kwd says there were in addition to 
the 58 Books which he recovered.. As he found 
in the tablets of this Book a beginning of it and 
an end, he did not say anything ot the interme- 
diate portion being deficient.’ 

Ying-til was thus of opinion that the Book 
was deficient; but it does not appear that he 
had any doubts as to the relative order in which 
the several portions stand. He thought some 
tablets were lost; but did not suppose that any 
of those preserved had been displaced. In the 
Sung dynasty, however, the critics assumed 
not only that there were portions missing, but 
that the remaining tablets were all disordered 
and confused. Ch ing E-ch'uen (j^ J||), 

Lew Gan-she <m&vt ), and others, had 
their several ways of arranging them so as to 
produce a consistent narrative ; and TsaeCh‘in, 
profiting by the determinations of Ins master 
Choo He, produced an edition of the Book, 
which lias superseded the old one in the copies 
of the iShoo which are now taught in schools. 
It will be found, with a translation, in an 
appendix. Scholars of the present dynasty for 
the most part acquiesce in his views, when they 
do not discard the old text altogether. There 
are some, however, who think they can improve 
on him, and Wang Loo-chae has given a dis- 
position of the paragraphs somewhat different 
in his edition of ‘Doubts about the Shoo.’ 

Maou K‘e-ling will not admit either of dis- 
order or defect in the Book. He has certainly 
proved by references to the and the 

03 jm'' that t * le prayer of Woo to the spirits 
was a part of his speech or announcement to 
the princes see the fpj ^ jay ^ on 

the . So far it is established thRt the j 

disorder in the parts which the Sung critics 
complained of and tried to remedy,— if indeed 
we should call it disorder, — existed even during 
the Chow dynasty. Maou says, ‘If the text be 
not good, we have only to be content with it as 
it is.’ In this he is right. The ingenuity of the 
critic s has not been of service either to history 
or the classic. 

Contents. Those are summarily and cor- 
rectly stated in the prefatory Notice. — • King 
Woo smote Yin; and the narrative of his pro- 
ceeding to the attack, and of his return and 
sending his animals back to their pastures, with 
his governmental measures, form ‘The Completion 
of the War.’ The whole is divided in Yung- 
ching’s Shoo into 9 parr., which I have re- 
arranged iu 10, including them also in three 
chapters. The first chapter, containing 4 parr., 
consists of brief historical notes of the com- 
mencement and close of Woo’s expedition. 
Tlie second also contains 4 parr., and gives the 
address (or a part of it) delivered by Woo to 
his nobles and officers on occasion, we may 
suppose, of their solemn recognition of him as 
emperor, and of his confirming some of them 
in their old investitiues or appointments, and 
giving new ones to others. The third, in the 
two concluding parr., is again historical, and 
relates several incidents of the battle between 


Woo and Show, going on to subsequent events, 
and important governmental measures of the 
new dynasty. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 4. The MARCH TO TnE ATTACK, 
AND CONQUEST, OF ShaNO. ThE RETURN, AND 
MEASURES ON THE CONCLUSION OF THE WAR. 

J -\ , ‘the first month’; but whether we 

are to understand the first month of the Hea 
year, — the first month of spring; or the first 
month of the Chow year. — the second month 
of winter, cannot yet be determined. Ts‘ae 
endeavours here to reinforce his view that 
the mouth is the first of the Hea year, by 
calling attention to the language, , 

and not JO ; but this circumstance is of 
little weight. is the calendaric 

name of the day. and it was (read p'amj, 

3d tone, = ‘ near to’ ‘ close by ’} 

1 next to the day of th * dead disk.’ This ex- 
pression is generally understood tobc descriptive 
of the first day of the ne« moon. In p. 4 we 
find the plu.ise denoting the 15th 

day or full moon. In p. 2, again, we have 

‘the beginning of the birth of light,’ 
as denoting the third day, when the moon first 
becomes visible. It i6 clear therefore that the 
term $ljj^ was applied to the disk of the moon 
from the the time it began to wane until the 
new moon reappeared. How it came to be ao 
used, I do not perceive. The has 

instead of but pronounced in the same way ; 
and in the diet, we find the definition quoted, 

-13 S* JR 

of the moon when dark is called ’ 


[Fan Sxc-lin ~f~~ ) observes that 

after the 1st day of the moon, the light went 
on to grow, and the darkness of her disk 
to disappear ; that if the previous month was 
* great ’ (consisted. thRt is, of 30 days), then on 
the second day of the month, the ■ light ’ began. 
He concludes that this was the case here, and 
that the day denoted by 4^ was not 
the second but the first day of the month. The 
editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo are inclined to 
agree with him, saying it is more natural and 
in rule to find a specification of the first day 
ot the month than of the second. This view 
docs not seem unlikely.] 


= Q , ‘ the morrow : ’ ^Pp follows 
in the calendar. 

— ^-J, ‘ to travel,’ ‘ to march ; ’ J 

is, literally, ‘the king paced t /.’ is 

understood to stand here for Woo’s capital, 
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In the fourth month, at the first appearance of the moon, the 
king came from Shang to Fung, when he hushed all the movements 
of war, and attended to the cultivations of peace. He sent back 
his horses to the south of mount Hwa, and let loose his oxen in the 
open country of T‘aou-lin, showing the empire that he would not 
use them again. 


called Haou which was 30 fe south of 

the pres. dis. city of Ch‘ang-gan, dep. of Se- 
gan. Shen-se. In the next par. it is stated that 
he returned to Fung, which had been the capital 
of his father Wan, in the pres. dis. of Hoo 

°‘ sam ® d e P- The two places were 
only about 8 miles apart ; Haou on the east of the 
river Fung, and Fung on the west of it. The 
site of Haou was converted into a lake ( 
'/&) by the emp. Woo ( ^ 

fa B C 139-87) of the Han dyn. Tffi 
-fit ft*!' - ;toprw*rf.’ 


[We saw, in the ‘Great Speech,’ Pt. ii.. p. 1, 
that on the day mow-woo, the 28th day of the 
1st month, king Woo halted on the northern 
bank of the Ho. On that same day he had 
crossed the river see the 9th par. below. The 
distance from Haou to M&ng-tsin is said by 
If ing-tft to be 1,000 fe, and I have seen another 
estimate of It at <H>0 fe. Taking the larger 
number, we have 25 days’ marches, of 40 fe 
each, or about 14 miles per day, which could be 
accomplished without difficulty. Five days 

after (the day ^ Woo drew up his army 
m the borders of Shang, and waited for the dawn 
ot the next morning, the 4th day of the 2d 
month, to decide the contest between himself 
and Show. 

After the battle. Show fled to the ‘Stag 
tower,’ and burned himself to death. In the 
mean time, Woo, having received the congratu- 
lations cf the princes on his victory, pressed on 
after the tyrant. On arriving at the capital, 
the people were waiting outside the walls in 
anxious expectation, which the king relieved 
by sending his officers among them with the 
words,— • Supreme Heaven is sending down 

blessing’ (j* ^ |^- -££). The multitudes 
reverently saluted the king, who bowed to them 
in return, and hurried on to the place where 
the dead body of Show was. Having discharg- 
eo three arrows at it from his chariot, he 
descended, struck the body with a light sword, 


and cut the head off with his 1 yellow ’ battle- 
axe, and made it be suspended from the staff 
of a large white flag. Much in the same way ho 
dealt with the bodies of two of Show’s concu- 
bines who had killed themselves; and then 
returned to his army. These accounts are 
taken from the ‘Historical Records,’ and are 
put down by subsequent writers as lying legends, 
inconsistent with Woo’s character. 

Next day he entered the capital of Shang in 
great state, attended by his brothers and the 
chiefs of his host, and solemnly accepted the 
charge of the empire. It was said to him, on 
behalf of all the nobles, ‘The last descendant 
of the House of Yin having destroyed and 
disowned the bright virtue of his forefathers, 
having insolently discontinued the sacrifices to 
the spirits, and having blindly tyrannized over 
the people of Sliaug, the report of his deeds 
ascended to the great God in heaven ’ 

H =£ J§| Jt On this, 

Woo bowed twice, with his head to the ground, 
and said, ‘It is right that I should change 
the great charge ; that I should put away tlie 
House of Yin, and receive myself the great 
appointment of Heaven ’ He then again bowed 
twice, with his head to the ground, and went 
out. 

In this way king Woo took on himself the 
sovereignty of the empire. One of his first 


steps was to appoint Show s son, Luh-foo ( 


jj£), prince over the domain of Yin ; and he 
apjiears to have remained in the capital of 
Shang between two and three months, employed 
in the measures described in the last two parr, 
of this Book, and in others requisite to the 
establishment of the dynasty of his House.] 

Pp. 2. 3. Measures in the 4 th month shoicing 
that the war was over. 2. 

nS: R£J — this was the 3d day 

of the month see on the last par. But there 
had been an intercalary month between This 
is p roved in the following manner. — The dry 
of par. 3 evidently belonged to the 4th 
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3 On the day ting-we lie sacrificed in the ancestral temple of Chow, 
when the chiefs of the imperial domain and of the teen, how, and wei 
domains all hurried about, carrying the dishes. Three days after, 
he presented a burnt-offering to Heaven, and worshipped towards 
the mountains and rivers, solemnly announcing the successful com- 
pletion of the war. 


month. the day of the battle of 

Muli, was the 4th of the 2d month, which we 
may suppose had 29 days. This brings u* to 

for the first day of the next month, the 
18th of which was a J day; but it could 
not be that of the text. We have to count GO 
days before we come to the next T3c day, 
which would consequently be in the Sth month, 
unless there was an intercalary month between 
the 1st and the 4th. The ehrouoiogers are all 
agreed in supposing that there was a second 
month intercalary this year ; arid consequently 
the ting-we day of the text would be the 18th 

or 19th of the fourth month. 

— Fung was the capital of V an and here was 
the ancestral temple of the princes of Chow. 
That was the reason, as we gather from the 
next par., why Woo went in the first place to 

Fung and not to Haou. ^ 

— in the rest of the par. we have two instances 
of the ‘hushing of military measures,’ »» 

defined by Bt ‘ to sleep,’ ‘ to send to sleep) 
what ‘ the cultivations of peace ’ were, we are 
ubt told. mtuzs-ginz 

‘the south of mount Hwa.’ For mount 
Hwa, see on ‘The Tribute of Yu,’ Ft. i.. p. 62. 

The • wild of T‘aou-iin’ (Peach forest) is 
referred to the country about the hill of Muh- 
new (d|^ called also the hill of K‘wa-foo 

in the south-east of the pres. dep. 

of T‘ung-chow ( |qj An objection has 

been taken to the credibility of the account here 
on the ground that the horses and oxen belong- 
ed to the people. — were only contributed by 
them for the expedition ; and that to appropriate 
them to himself in this way, instead of return- 
ing them to their owners, was an act befitting 
Show, and not at all to be expected from king 
Woo. But we may be sure these were Woo’s 
own horses and oxen. If it be granted that the 
people did supply a portion of tho animats used 
in war, the sovereign himself furnished a larger 


number; — see K ‘e-ling’s 1^ Ir % 

jjpJ, Bk. IV., on the point. 

[In the Le Ke, the Bk. =j?, pp. 29-22, 
there is an expansion - of the text, celebrating 
King Woo. It may be that the author had be- 
fore him some copy of the current in 

the Han dynasty, fuller than that which we 
now have. In p. 19, it is said — 

* at e »■ An % a *. + wl 
ZMttZm- iSi i« ♦ 
tp SB PE £ W » ifi) « 

VS %3cT&j£XZr' 

3. Various sacrifices , and solemn announcement 
of the completion of the War . 

J — the fourth month would commence 

on a* or Jpf according as the pre- 
vious one had 29 or 30 days, and J must 
have been the 13th or 19th day. Before setting 
out on hit* enterprise. Woo had sacrificed to his 
father, to God and the earth (‘The Great speech/ 
Pt. i., p. 10): here at its close he sacrifices, and, 
we may suppose, gives thanks at the same 

altars. m -ism «i , — see the account 
and figure on pp. 148, 149, of the divisions of 
the empire under the Chow dynasty. By the 
n we must understand, I think, the central 
division, — the imperial domain ( jUj|) a °d 
-'fijJ, -0^, we have three of the divisions 
which lay beyond it, — -a part for the whole of the 
five domains which constituted the ‘middle king- 
dom.’ We cannot account for the irregularity 
of the order in which they are given. After 
we must understand equivalent to ‘the. 

chiefs,' which I have supplied in the translation. 
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m m % o t ^ ^ #r, at, 

4 After the moon began to wane, the hereditary princes of the 
various States, and all the officers, received their appointments from 
Chow. 


Gan-kwii defines by ‘great,’ ‘in 
great state;’ it is bettor to take it with Ts‘ae 
after the as = J^. J=» 

see Con. Ana., V fll . iv. 8. It was an honour to 
the chiefs and princes to assist at the sacrifice. 

^.—between ting- we 
and kang-seuh there are two days, so the latter 
was the 21st or 22d day of the month. In Bk. 

XI!., p. 2, we have jjj ^ ^ ~ B 
ijj, where both ping-woo ami mow -shin must 
he reckoned to make up the three days; — the 
writers had different methods equally legitimate, 
of reckoning. ^jpe, — see on the ‘Can. of 
Shun,' p. 8. see on the • Can. of Shun,’ 

p. 6. This sacrifice was offered, I suppose, at 
the altar of the great earth, mentioned in Bk. I., 
Pt. i., p. 10. 4. The pirnre.s and officers 

receive then appointments from Woo. as the fit <./ 

emperor of the dynasty of Chow. 

— the moon begins to wane. — the darkness is 
born — after the full moon. The day indicated 
in the text is generally supposed to be the 10th ; 
but Cfi'iu Belli, observes that, if that had been 
the day, the phrase would have been 

corresponding to gt£9J in p. 2. He 


would lay stress therefore on the 0^, as show- 
ing that the darkness was not only ‘bom,’ but 
had made some growth : and fixes the day as 
the 17th. But here there is a difficulty.— The 
historian goes backward instead of forward with 
his narrative; the 17tb would precede the day 
tiny -we. Ying-ti calls attention to this cir- 
cumstance, lie himself supposing the day to be 
the 16th ; and in the fact of the chiefs assisting 
at the sacrifice in the ancestral temple lie sees 
a proof that they had previously received their 
appointments from king Woo. 1 should 

myself extern! the force of the much more 
than Ch’in does. Why may not the phrase 
indicate any between the 15th and 
the end of the month, when we should come to 
the ‘ death ’ or end of the darkness ? The his- 
torian has chosen to indicate thus indefinitely 
the day when the princes and officers received 
their appointments from Woo. As to their 
assisting on the day ting-we at his sacrificial 
service, that might very well be. Things could 
not be done in order while the revolution was 
in progress. From the taking the field against 
Show down to the new commissioning of rulers 
under the new supremacy, all was irregular and 


only after this would anew order of things take 
its course. 

[In the Books of the early Han dynasty. 

■’ T’ com J )ilcd b Y J ‘ ew llln 

we find three quotations as from the fcJI;- 
The first agrees with the 1st par. of the 

cbapter—li — i M ¥C f|- 

%-m i# 

i! Ml- T fat \% ># Thc ’ rt ' o,,d 

i> not found in the received text, nor any trace 
of it; but it agrees sufficiently with the first 
par. of the • Speech at Muh,’ and the statement 

in thc fith par. of this Book. — 

(some editions lime , incorrectly) 

:«iii Btfi 

9F /jf'l ^ 18 tben stated that there was a 
second month intercalary in this year which be- 
gan with the day j|| ; that the third month 
began with ^ and the fourth month with 
a* Then comes the third quotation.— 

1*0)3 B 

MdcA I ST Is Sin B 

wniHia.mmMTmm- 

* In the fourth month, on the day king-seuli, 
the 6th after the 16tli, king Woo made a fire 
in the ancestral temple of Chow. Next day, — 
the day sin-hae, — he sacrificed at the altar of 
Heaven; and five days after, — on the day yih- 
maou, — attended by the princes of the various 
States, he sacrificed and presented the heads of 
S/rnc and hit two concvbines in the ancestral 
temple.’ Here the intimations of time are 
different from those which we have in parr. 3 
and 4 of the text. Possibly the ‘ftjf here =» 

the of par. 3 ;— and they are referred to 
the same day. We cannot trace any other 

correspondencies. 

The question occurs,— Where did Lew Hin 
find the copy of the from which he 

made these quotations? Yen Sze-koo supposed 
they were taken from some copy of Fuli-shang’s 
Books ; see an art. by Choo He in the ^ 

But Fuh-shang did not possess the 
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5 II. The king spake to the. following effect: — “Oh! ye host of 
princes, the first of our kings founded the State and commenced 
our territory. The duke Lew was able to consolidate the merits of 
his predecessor. But it was the king T‘ae who laid the foundations 
of the imperial inheritance. Then king Ke was diligent for the 
royal House; and iny deceased father, king Wan, completed his 
merit, and received the great decree of Heaven to soothe the regions 
of the great bright land. The great States feared his strength ; the 
small States cherished his virtue. In nine years, however, the whole 


Yetr J6-ku, Wang, Ming-shing and others think 
that he took them from tho copy of the * Old 
Text,’ which Gan-kwO had transcribed, and 
which was preserved in one of the imperial 
repositories. We know that Lew Hin had 
access to this copy, and it is possible that he 

might quote from the iu it. 

There is, however, another way of accounting 
for the quotations There was a copy of the 
current in the Han dynasty, as we 

have seen there was of the K'ang- 

shing states that it was lost in the reign of the 
founder of the eastern flan, a.d. 25-57. We 
do not know whence it was derived. From the 
last quotation we may suppose that its character 
was like that of the copy of the ‘ Great Speech,’ 
which likewise disappeared. It appears to me 
more likely that the quotations by Lew Hin 
were made from it than from the * Old Text ’ to 
which he had access. The authority of the re- 
ceived text, such as it is, need not be affected 
by the differences between it and the passages 

Ch. II. Pp. 5,7. Address of iung Woo to 

the rillHCES, ON GIVING THEM THEIR INVES- 
TITURES. 5. Sketch of the history of the 

House of Chow from its founder to king Woo. 

See the introductory note to Book I. on the 
name of this Part of the Shoo. 2* 4 the 

former king,’ =»* the first of our kings.’ Ynig- 
tft says that we know that K*e. Shun s min. of 
agriculture, must be intended, because he is 
mentioned before the duke Lew. The predi- 
cates— mmk± — sufficiently indicate 


the same. K‘e was not a king, but Woo here 
calls him so. ^ — JP 

MA^I U K e is to be understood as 
Lew's ‘predecessor.’ 3E,— by king 

T‘ac is intended Tan*foo. ^ |j| S3Ei& 
— ‘first founded the traces of imperial sway;’ 
see in the She King, the • Praise-songs of Loo,' 
iv. 2, where it is said of T‘ae that ‘he dwelt on 
the south of mount K‘e, and began to shear the 
dynasty of Sluing’ (Jg ifij. £ |§f. Jff 
llu 1 ^);— not, say the critics, that ho 
had any ‘mention to do it, but 'the hearts of the 
people were so drawn to him, that they became 

devotedly attached to his House. X# 

, — ‘my deceased father Win, the king 
Wan.’ We cannot well repeat the honorary 
title in the translation. |3jE IS, — ‘ greatly 


received ’ ; Ji-g- 

o*#. 

see the Can. of Shun, p. 20. 

TL yjx J f|| It this passage 

is quoted, as from ‘the Books of Cbow,’ in the 

£ ± 

T0i . — the great united whole.’ ^jjj' ■= 

Kfe it Jjjp« ‘ w as not yet collected 
in his person.’ 
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empire was not collected under his rule, and it fell to me, who am 
but a little child, to carry out his will. 

6 Detesting the crimes of Shang, I announced to great Heaven 
and the sovereign Earth, to the famous hill and the great river, 
by which I passed, saying, ‘ I, Fa, the principled, king of Chow, 
by a long descent, am about to have a great righting with Shang. 
Show, the king of Shang, is without principle, cruel and destruc- 
tive to the creatures of Heaven, injurious and tyrannical to the 
multitudes of the people, chief of the vagabonds of the empire, 


[In the ‘ Doctrine of the Mean,’ xviti., 3, it 
is said that ‘the duke of Chow completed the 
virtuous course of Wan and Woo,’ and that he 
carried up the title of king to T‘ae and Ke, and 
sacrificed to all the former dukes above them 
with the imperial ceremonies.’ As it was thus 
the duke of Chow w ho carried up the title of 
king to Tan-foo and Ke-leih, completing what 
Woo had left undone, it has been asked how we 
find those titles here in the mouth of king Woo. 
I apprehend that the merit of the duke of Chow 
was xn extending the practice of honouring an- 
cestors, beyond the circle of the imperial family, 
to ‘ the princes, the great officers the scholars, 
and the comuioo people.’ King Woo no doubt 
took counsel on the subject with his brother 
the duke of Chow-. Perhaps it was by his advice 
that he did it ; hut there can be no doubt that 
he had conferred the titles mentioned in the 
text. The thing is commemorated in the Le 
Ke, the Bk. ^ p. 2. I give the whole 
paragraph here, because it gives a strong con- 
firmation not only to this par., but also to thp two 
preceding onea.—^ ^ jffi, 

Mff M fh iS* ik 1ft ^ 

sl ^ jfe, 

Pp. 6 — 8. He relates the prayer which he 
addressed to the spit its of Heaven and Earth, of 
mount Him and the Ho, in contemplation of ’ the 

engagement with Show. 6. IKJSiZB’ 


— there is much difficulty in giving any appro- 
priate meaning to Jfg-. It has been defined by 

$ i 3^, and HJj. The last is given 
in the ‘Daily Explanation ; ’ the ‘detesting’ in 
the translation is as allowable, and that is all 
that can be said for it. 6 ^ -J-, 

— corap. what was said on the phrase JjJj 
in Bk. I., Pt. i.. p. 3. This is the only place in 
the Shoo where the combination Jgf -J- occurs. 
Ying-tft understands, I think correctly, by 
1 1 1 mount Hwa, and the Ho by ^ j||. 
Critics generally take jjj and J|| in the pluraL 
We must understand, of course, that Woo made 
his announcement to the spirits of Heaven, Earth, 
the mountain, and the river. 

m-i take and ^ as in ap- 

position. Such is the view of Ying-tS, who 
observes that Woo, in asking the help of the 
spirits, and speaking of lximself in contrast with 
Show would not affect a false humility. Ts'ae 
and others say that by ‘the principled’ Woo 
refers to his forefathers, and construe the phrase 
as under the regimen which mean* 

literally ‘great-grandson.’ 

Ts‘ae supposes that m i is an interpolation, 
— which seems very likely. AcjE.- 
comp, the use of jp in the ‘ Speech of T‘ang,’ 

- 2 -***jE 
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whocollect about him as fish in the deep, and beasts in the prairie. 
I, who am but a little child, having obtained the help of virtuous 
men, presume reverently to comply with the will of God, to make 
an end of his disorderly ways. The great and flowery region, and 
the wild tribes of the south and north, equally follow and consent 
7 with me. Reverently obeying the determinate counsel of Heaven, 
1 pursue my punitive work to the east, to give tranquillity to its 


‘to destroy utterly.’ 

‘ the creatures of Heaven ‘ including men,’ says 
Lin Che-k‘e, ‘but they are further specified,’ 

because of their greater importance.’ 

■ — the paraphrase of this in the ‘ Daily F.xplana- 
tion' f-fi 'ji' {YM K 

Tsm® <: I? T 

criminals and vagabonds of the empire ought 
to be taken off and rooted out. to secure the re- 
pose of the good, but Show receives, and main- 
tains them, and is their chief, so that the officers 
do not dare to apprehend them. They are as 
fish collected in the deep waters, and as beasts 
gathered together in the forests and thickets.’ 

iF* 'b -f* Wc H A- we have 

seen the references made by Woo in the ‘ Great 
Speech,’ Pt. ii., 9, et al., to his ‘ virtuous men.’ 
We may compare with the sentiment here that 
of T‘ang in his 'Announcement,’ p, 4., where he 
says that before taking his measures against 
KeC, he ‘sought for the great sage, with whom 
he might unite his strength ’ ( >J^ -j £ 

* ± ’ft-* 

I' ‘j^ f* ‘to receive or comply with 
the will of God.’ j§^., — Gan-kwO takes 

|j}^. in the sense of 1 ways ; ’ Ts’ae takes it 
in that of =jjj£, ‘counsels,’ ‘plans,’ Both expla- 
nations are allowable. ^ J§^, — see c 
the ‘ Can. of Shun,’ p. 20. *»- 

Ana., XV., v. 2. Ts ae and others 


take -^1 here in the sense of ‘ to follow,’ 

so that the clause = ‘all follow one another to 
follow me.’ Gan-kw5 would put a comma at 
^t, and taking in its common signification 
of join it to the next clause. This lias in 
its favour, that the ^ in next par. stands 
more naturally at its commencement than as 
we read it at present. The rhythm of the style, 
however, requires that we join and 

[In the 4 w * * nJ: - 

«.044S?rFlfiai4'¥ 

m *e- The quotation is important, not 
only as guaranteeing so much of the prayer, but 
■also as showing that the prayer was a part of 
the address whiih king Woo made to the 
princes. It is on this that JIaou K ’e-ling 
mainly relies in protesting against the way in 
which G'hoo He 8itd others propose to break up 
and re-arrange the paragraphs of this Book.] 

7. See the manner in which this paragraph 
is adduced by Mencius, III., Pt. II., v., 5. 
There are important alterations in the struc- 
ture, the philosopher not directly quoting, but 
using the passage so as to suit his purpose. 
Gau-kwd puts all the verbs in the past tense, 
saying that the description is of what took 
place in the 11th year, when there was tbe first 
assemblage at Msng-tsin, and Woo returned, 
without proceeding to the attack of Show. But 
there is no sufficient evidence of such a meeting. 
The two clauses, moreover,— ^ ■jjp, 

Srf-jKffi. fix the whole par. to the time 
then being, — the time in which was offer- 
ing his prayer. - ‘ bae ' 

keted their azure and yellow fabrics' See the 
many descriptions in the ‘Tribute of Vu' of the 


vot. m. 
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men and women. Its men and women bring their baskets full of 
azure and yellow silks, to show forth the virtue of us the kings of 
Chow. Heaven’s favours stir them up, so that they come with 

8 their allegiance to our great State of Chow. And now, ye 
spirits, grant me your aid, that I may relieve the millions of the 
people, and nothing turn out to your shame ! ” 

9 III. On the day mow- woo the army crossed the ford of M&ng; 
on the day kwei-hae it was drawn up in array in the borders of 


offerings brought in baskets. 


issum 


— ‘displaying our kings of Chow.’ Some 


say that azure a"d yellow are the colours 
of heaven and earth respectively, ami that the 
object of bringing such fabrics was to show 
that the kings of Chow were as good and bene- 
ficent as Heaven and earth. It is not necessary 
to seek for such a recondite meaning. The 
bringing of the baskets was an expression of alle- 
giance, and an acknowledgment of the virtues 


of the House of Chow. ft §l - 1 
take ^ hore.= |gj(j, as we saw that Keang 
Shing proposed to do in the last Book, p. 6. 

*• m if , — the spirits are those of 

Heaven and earth, of the mountain and the river. 
The conclusion is sufficiently bold. Woo must 
have felt sure that his enterprise was right, 
and in accordance with the supreme mind and 
will. 


Medhurst (Theology of the Chinese, p. 55'! has 
translated the par.: — ‘Only may you shins be 
enabled to assist me in settling the millions of 
the people, and do not bring disgrace on your 
shin-ships.' He observes upon it, that • the 
form of expression would intimate that there 
was some power above the shins invoked, and 
that it was possible they might be unable to 
grant the needful assistance.’ There is no such 
indication in the form of the expression as he 

supposes. RiEWT is not — 1 may you 
bt waited to assist me,’ but ‘ grant me, I pray 
you, your help.’ The ^ denotes an efficacy 
in the spirits themselves, and gives emphasis, 
as we have often seen to be its force, to the 
word that follows, so that ^ — 'help 


me indeed.’ It is remarkable how, in the course 
of the prayer, reference is expressly made both to 
' God’ and to ‘ Heaven.’ as supreme. Why was 
it not addressed directly to God ? There are 
both imperfect monotheism and polytheism in 
it. God is recognized as supreme, and at the 
same time other spirits are recognized, who 
would give effect to His will, and might be 
prayed to for that purpose. As Woo addressed 
his array fn the grey dawn of the day at Muh, 
we may say that he had but the grey dawn of 
religious knowledge in his mind. 

I will not add anything here to what I quoted 
from Ying-ta in the introductory note on the 
abruptness and seeming incompleteness with 
which the prayer terminates. It would have 
been better if there had been some additional 
expression of Woo’s own feelings and purposes, 
and some inculcation of duties on the princes. 
It may be that a portion of the Book has been 
lost ; or it may be that we do have all which 
Woo was pleased to say. 

Ch. III. Pp. 9, 10. The battle or mdh, 
■WITH KING Woo's PROCEEDINGS 1MMEDIATELT 
AFTER ; AND SUBSEQUENT MEASURES. 9 

— comp, the 

‘ Great Speech,’ Pt. i., p. 1. On this same day be 
delivered the address recorded in that Part 

, — kwei-hae was 
the 3rd of the 2d month, five days after mow- 
woo. From Mang-tsin to Show's capital was 400 
le, so that Woo must have hurried on his army 
with great speed. ^ ft ^ the 

favourable decree’ of Heaven was to be seen in 
the result of the impending battle, about which 
W oo felt quite confident. Gan-kwS says that 
this clause has reference to the ceasing of the 
rams which had fallen all the way frum Mftng- 
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Shang, waiting for the gracious decision of Heaven. On the day 
keft-tsze, at early dawn, Show led forward his hosts like a forest, and 
assembled them in the wilderness of Muh. But they would offer 
no opposition to our army. Those in the front inverted their 
spears, and attacked those behind them, till they fled, and the blood 
flowed till it floated the pestles about. Thus did Icing Woo once don 
his arms, and the empire was greatly settled. He overthrew the 
existing government of Shang, and made it resume its old course. 
He delivered the count of Ke from prison, and raised a tumulus 
over the grave of Pe-kan. He bowed in his carriage at the gate of 


tsin, so that they were able during the night to 
complete the order of battle. This view is at 
once far-fetched and shallow. 

see the ‘Speech at Muh,’ p. 1. 

— see the She King, 
Pt. III., Bk. I. Ode IL, 7, j|g j ^ 

Sze-ma 
army amounted to 
700,000 men, which is doubtless a great exag- 
geration. Hp ^ gjjj,— the historian 

identifies himself with Woo’s army. B 
‘to flee.’ Ts‘een gives adifft. 


TVeen gays that Show s army 


account of the battle. At least he makes no 
mention of Show’s troops falling upon one an- 
other, but says that ‘Woo sent his general 
Shang-foo, with a hundred of the most daring 
warriors, to dash forward at the head of a large 
body. Show’s army had no mind to fight, but 
really wished king Woo to penetrate their host. 
They therefore inverted their lances, and made 
way for his men. They in fact all revolted 
from Show, who fled at once to the “ Stag 
tower.” ’ This account is not reconcileable. 
however, with the statement which follows 
about ‘the blood flowing till it floated the 
pestles of the mortars.’ 


The remarks of Mencius on the passage — jjjj 

ft are well known. He attests (VII 
Pt. II., iii.) that the ‘Completion of the War 
contained such a passage, but protests agains 


believing it. — ‘ When the prince the moat bene- 
volent wag engaged against him who was the 
most the opposite, how could such a thing be?’ 
It gives, no doubt, an exaggerated description 
of the slaughter which took place, means 
the wooden pestles of the mortars, which the 
soldiers carried with them to prepare their rice. 
We need not suppose, as some do (see a note in 
the by '^)> that they were 

the pestles used for pounding the earth in 
making the intrenchments. Maou K‘e-ling 
prefers the reading of |Jjj, ‘ shields,’ for ft- 
Mei Tsuh ”^||f ) would save the credit of 

Mencius at the expense of the classic. If, be 
argues, it had appeared, as in the present text, 
that the slaughter was occasioned by Show's 
troops turning against one another, there would 
have been no occasion for the philosopher’s re- 
mark. The forger of Tsin evidently constructed 
his text that king Woo might not appear charge- 
able with the bloodsbedding, which Mencius 
supposed might be attributed to him 1 It is 
much more natural to believe that Mencius, in 
the impulse of his ardent nature, spoke as he 

did, — unadvisedly. ^ — * once he 

put on his martial garb.’ See in the ‘ Doctrine 
of the Mean,’ xviii., 2. Comp, also on ^ 

%% Bk - ix > p. *■ 

turned back the govt, of Shang,’ i.e., he took 
away the oppressive laws of Show, and then — 
ttj "IS ' f°N° we d ^e old govt.’ »>., the 
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Shang Yang’s village. He dispersed the treasures of Luh-Tae, and 
distributed the grain of K.eu-k‘eaou, thus conferring great gifts 
throughout the empire, and all the people joyfully submitted. 

10 He arranged the orders of nobility into five, assigning the ter- 
ritories to them on a threefold scale He gave offices only to the 
worthy, and employments only to the able. He attached great 
importance to the people’s being taught the duties of the five rela- 
tions of society, and to take care for food, for funeral ceremonies, and 
for sacrifices. He showed the reality of his truthfulness, and proved 
clearly his righteousness. He honoured virtue, and rewarded 
merit Then he had only to let his robes fall down, and fold his 
hands, and the empire was orderly ruled. 


govt. of T'ang and the other good sovereigns 
who succeeded him. 

itfl , — see the concluding note to the 
• Viscount of Wei. 

see Con. Ana.. X-, xvi., 3. Shang Yung must 
have been some worthy in disgrace with Show, 
and living retired in his village. Ying-ta quotes 
some account of him from Hwang-p‘oo Meih’s 
■tittle- but it is the production of a 
later age. H Z j 


mzm » — of the * Stag tower ’ we have j 
spoken. Keu-k*eaou was in the north east of 
the pres. dis. of Keuh-chow ( ^ ^), dep. of 

Kwang-pfing ( Cliih-le, where Show 
had collected great stoves of graiu. These two 
measures were directed to the benefit of the 
masses of the people, impoverished by the exac- 
tions of the tyrant. 

p .‘» 

— this agrees with the account of the arrange- 
tneut of dignities and emoluments determined 
by the House of Chow, given by Mencius, Book 
V ., Pt. H., ii. The orders of uobiiity were the 
Hung, How, Pih, Tsze and Nan, to the two first 
of which were assigned a hundred /e square of 
territory, each, while the Pih had 70, and the 
Tsze and the Nau ouly 50 le square each. Yen 


JiS-keu absurdly says that this is different from 
the account of Mencius. It is different, how- 
ever, from the account which we find in the 

Chow Le, Bk. IX., (J& If, Bj 
There the orders of nobility are five, as in Men- 
cius. but the divisions of territory are also five. 
To the Kung, it is said, there were assigned 500 
le square ; to the How, 400 ; to the Pih, 300 ; to 
the Tsze, 200 ; and to the Nan. 100. 1 don’t see 
how the two accounts are to be reconciled. If 
it be said that the five-fold territorial division 
was made by the duke of Chow at a subsequent 
period, which is the view of K‘ang-shing, why 
did not Mencius advert to it? If it he said, 
that the larger dimensions arose from the usur- 
pations of the States among themselves, which 
is the view of Ying-ta, how is it that they have 

any place in the Chow Le? amt#*. 

ftpti , — the historian proceeds to 
Woo’s provisions for the officers about his court. 
His object was to have none in office but men 
of talents and virtue, and that each man’s duties 
should be those for which he was specially able. 

Gan-kwO explained the former of these clauses 
by inserting an between and J 
—‘he attached importance to the people, and to 
the inculcation of the five duties.’ This is not 
so good as to take ^ to be under the regimen 
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of urn The force of extends to the 
difft. terms in the second clause, and * is used 
as a connective particle. Lin Che-k‘e compares 
its use here with the same in the ‘Tribute of 
Yu,’ Pt. i., pp. 44 and 51. It is said that Woo 
gave effect to this solicitude for the instruction 
of the people by establishing schools, — educa- 
tional institutions of various kinds ; and to make 
good the provision of food, he enacted ‘the 
hundred mow allotment and the share system’ 
(see Mencius, III., Pt. I., iii.). ^ jg 

, — < K||f — jlp. * to make solid, or real.’ The 

0 or ‘ truthfulness’ belonged, the critics say, to 
all his governmental orders, and the fidelity 
with which they were kept, and the ^ or 
‘ righteousness,’ to all his actions. We have in 
the ‘Daily Explanation:’ — 

m ^ z m in ■ ss i? r- 
jut - *■ * a ^ ® 

* to let the robes hang down, and fold his 
hands ceremoniously before his breast.’ The 
meaning is. that by the excellence of his institu- 
tions and example, there was superseded the 
necessity of any further laborious measures or 
efforts. The good order of the government fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. 

Concluding Notes. [ i ]. On the inves- 
titures granted by king Woo. The 

/£[! under the year b.c. 1 121, gives a 
list of the principal States into which the empire 
was divided in the dynasty of Chow ; — viz- 

(||), Wei Ts‘ae (^), Tsiu (|f), 

Ts'aou ( 1®^), Ch’ing Woo (J^-), Yen 

<!?>> Ch‘in (^), Sung (3C), Ts’e (^), 
Ts‘oo (Jjj^), and Ts‘in I will not here 

enter into particulars on each of those principa- 
lities, as I shall have to speak of most of them 
in connection with one or other of the following 
Books. I will now only refer to what is in the 

Bk. ||jJ, of the Le Ke, Part iii., par. 19, — 
that • king Woo, on the overthrow of the Shang 
dynasty, before he descended from his chariot, 
invested the representative of Hwang-te with 

the territory of Ke ; the pres. dis. of Ta-hing, 
in the dep. of Shun-t‘een) ; the repre- 
sentative of Yaou with Clmh (jjjJJ ; the pres, 
dis. of Ch‘ang-ts‘ing in the dep. of 

Tse-nan); the representative of Shun with Ch‘in 
(jjij|[; the name remains in that of the dep. 
Ch‘in-chow, Ho-nan) ; and when he had descend- 
ed from his chariot, — t.e., subsequently, — he in- 
vested the representative of Yu with K‘e ; 
this name also remains in that of the dis. of 
K*e, in the dep. of K c ae-fung); and he sent the 


representative of the House of Yin to the ter- 
ritory of Sang ’ ; the pres. dis. of Shang- 

k‘ew <ffi SI5). dep. of Kwei-tih, Ho-nan). 
These appointments were given, not because of 
services rendered to the new dynasty, as many 
others were, but from respect to the memories 
of the great men represented, that the sacrifices 
to their spirits might not fall into disuse. 

[ ii ]. On the specifications of time in this and 
the two preceding Books. King Woo proceeded 
from his capital to the attack of Show on the 
3rd day of the 1st month of what is called 
his 13th year, b.c. 1121 (Gaubil, 1122); and in 
the 28th day of that month ‘in the spring’ (ac- 
cording to the ‘Great Speech,’ Pt. i., p. 1), he 
crossed the Ho at M*ng-ta‘in. Ts*ae Ch‘in sup- 
poses that the year intended was that of Hea, 
which has been that of all the dynasties of 
China since the Han. Now the first month of 
the present Chinese year began on the 18th of 
our February, and the cycle name of the day 

was mow-shin tjj )■ If we multiply 2984 
solar vears. winch have elapsed since the I3th of 
W oo's reign, by 365.24224, we obtain the number 
of days from that time up to the end of last 
Chinese year, = 1,080.882.84416, or 18164 cycles 
of days and 42 days more. But it will be found, 
on calculation, that the first day of new moon 
in February, 2984 years ago, occurred three days 
earlier that in the present year. Reckoning back 
therefore 18,164 cycles and 46 days more from 
mow-shin of the present year, we come to jin- 
seuh (-£/£), as the first day of the Hea year 
in the 13th of Woo’s reign ; and the view of 
Ts‘ae cannot be sustained. 

Reckoning back other 30 days from iJE*. 
we come to the day jin shin ( ^~- J^), as the 
first day of the first month in the year of Shang ; 
and according to the view of Fan Sze-lin. ap- 
proved of rather by the editors of Yung-ehing’s 
Shoo, this is the day intended in the classic as 
the first day of the first month spoken of. It is 
only one day after sin-maou. It would thus ap- 
pear thatnot onlyis Ts‘ae in error in saying that 
we are to understand that the months in the text 
are the months of the year of Hea, but that the 
other commentators are equally mistaken in 
referring them to the year of Chow. They are 
those of the year of Shang, beginning with the 
last month of winter. This conclusion lightens 
somewhat the difficulty occasioned by the men- 
tion of “ the spring.” in the *• Great Speech,’* 
par. 1. This is spoken with reference to the 
day mow-woo, which certainly was close upon 
the spring. If it be thought that the whole of 
the first month is intended to be described as 
in ‘the spring.’ we must believe that in conse- 
quence of deficient intercalation, an error of 
one whole lunation had crept into the calendar 
by the time of the rise of the Chow dynasty. 
On suggesting that this might he the case to a 
very intelligent Chinese scholar, he replied, 

‘ How can you think that the sages could have 
blundered so '/ ’ But it will be found, from what 
will be seen in the prolegomena on the subject 
of the astronomy and chronology of the ancient 
Chinese, that this was probably the case. 
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APPENDIX. 

THE COMPLETION OF THE WAR, AS ARRANGED BY TS‘AE CH IN. 

In the first month, Me day jin-shin immediately followed the end of the moon’s waning. The 

next day was kwei-ke, when the king in the morning marched from Chow to attack and punish 
Shang. r 

Declaring the crimes of Shang, he announced to great Hen Yen and the sovereign Earth, to the 
famous hill and the great river, by which he passed, saying, ‘1, FH, the principled, king of Chow, 
by a long descent, am about to have a great righting with Shang. Show, the king of Shang, is 
without principle, cruel and destructive to the creatures of Heaven, injurious and tyrannical to 
the multitudes of the people, chief of the vagabonds of the empire, who collect about him as fish 
in the deep, and beasts in the prairie. I, who am but a little child, having obtained the help of 
virtuous men, presume reverently to comply with the will of God, to make an end of his disorderly 
ways. The great and flowery region, and the wild tribes of the south and north, equally follow 
and consent with me. And now, ye spirits, grant me your aid, that I may relieve the millions 
ot the people, and nothing turn out to your shame ! ” 

On the day mow-woo the army crossed the ford of Ming ; on the day kwei-hae it was drawn up 
m array in the borders of Shang, waiting for the gracious decision of Heaven. On the day ke*- 
tsze at early dawn. Show led forward his hosts like a forest, and assembled them in the wilerness 

" d ° a "t 0I,position t0 our Those in the front inverted their 

spears, and attacked those behind them, till they fled, and the blood flowed till it floated the 
pestles about Thus did Hap Woo once don his arms, and the empire was greatly settiT He 
overthrew the exutay government of Shang, and made it resume ita old course. He delivered the 
count of Ke from pnson, and raised a tumulus over the grave of Pe-kan. He bowed in his car- 
° f t ShanS ,^ Ung ’ 8 V ‘ llage ’ He dis P er8ed ‘he treasures of Luh-t‘ae, and distributed 
wETJJtZ ^ ™* 81641 ^ thr ° ngh0Ut the -*»i “ d -> «te people 

wheV^ SiTth’ a ‘ the flr8 ‘ T"* nce of the raoon > rt e king came from Shang to Fung 
when he hushed all the movements of war, and attended to the cultivations of peace He sent 
back his horses to the south of mount Hwa. and let lnn«. v,; c „ peace, tie sent 

lin, showing the empire that be would not^ them ‘ h6 ^ ° f TW 
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After the moon began to wane, the hereditary princes of the various States, and all the officers, 
received their appointments from Chow. 

On the day ting-we he sacrificed in the ancestral temple of Chow, when the chiefs of the im - 
perial domain, and of the teen, how, and wei domains, all hurried about, carrying the dishes. Three 
days after, he presented a burnt-offering to Heaven , and worshipped towards the mountains and 
rivers, solemnly announcing the successful completion of the war. 

The king spake to the following effect : — “ Oh ! ye host of princes, the first of our kings found- 
ed the State and commenced our territory. The duke Lew was able to consolidate the merits of 
his predecessor. But it was the king T‘ae who laid the foundations of the imperial inheritance. 
Then king Ke was diligent for the royal House; and my deceased father, king W4n, completed 
his merit, and received the great decree of Heaven to soothe the regions of the great bright land. 
The great States feared his strength ; the small States cherished his virtue. In nine years, how- 
ever, the whole empire was not collected under his rule, and it fell to me, who am but a little 
child, to carry out his will. Reverently obeying the determinate counsel of Heaven, I pursued 
my punitive work to the east, to give tranquillity to its men and women. Its men and women 
brought their baskets full of azure and yellow silks, to show forth the virtue of us the kings of 
Chow. Heaven’s favours stirred them up, so that they came with their allegiance to our great 
State of Chow. 

He arranged the orders of nobility into five, assigning, the territories to them on a threefold 
scale. He gave offices only to the worthy and employments only to the able. He attached great 
importance to the people’s being taught the duties of the five relations of society, and took care 
for food, for funeral ceremonies, and for sacrifices. He showed the reality of his truthfulness, 
and proved clearly his righteousness. He honoured virtue, and rewarded merit. Then he had 
only to let his robes fall down, and fold his hands and the empire was orderly ruled. 




THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 

BOOK IV. THE GREAT PLAN. 
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1 I. In the thirteenth year, the king went to inquire of the vis- 

2 count of Ke, and said to him “Oh! viscount of Ke, Heaven, unseen, 
has given their constitution to mankind, aiding also the harmonious 
development of it in their various conditions. 1 do not know how 
their proper virtues in their various relations should be brought 
forth in due order/’ 



The Name of the Book. — I pg, ‘The 
Great Plan.’ ‘great.’ = 

‘plan.’ Other synonyms of given in the 

diet., are and both conveying the same 
idea of * plan,’ or ‘ model.’ The name, like that 
of the last Book, is taken from the Book itself. 
Vv'e read in par. 2, that ‘ Heaven gave to Tu the 
Great Plan, with its nine Divisions.’ Some 
would adopt the whole of this, — mmii 
H0t as the name ; but there would be no advan- 


tage gained by departing in such a matter, from 
the established usage. The Book is found 
iu both the texts. 

History of the Book, and Mode of In- 
terpretation. The viscount of Ke had said 
that when ruin overtook the House of Shang, 
he would not be the servant of another dynasty; 
— see 'The Viscount of Wei,’ p. 8. Accordingly, 
he refused to acknowledge the sovereignty of 
king Woo, who had delivered him from the 
prison where Show had put him, and fled — or 


perhaps only made it known that he would flee 
— to Corea. King Woo respected and admiredi 
his attachment to the fallen dynasty, and invest- 
ed him with that territory. He now felt con- 
strained to appear at the court of Chow, when 
the king took the opportunity to consult him 
on the great principles of government, and the 
result was that he communicated this ‘Great 
Plan, with its nine Divisions.’ Being first made 
public under the Chow dynasty, it is ranked 
among the - Books of Chow.’ It is often refer- 
red to, however, as one of the ‘ Books of Shang,’ 
as having emanated from the viscount of Ke, 
who should properly be adjudged to that dynas- 
ty. When we read the Book itself, we see that 
it originally belonged to the time of Hea, and 
at least the central portion, or text of it, — par. 
4, — should be ascribed to • the great Yu.’ We 
have therefore a fragment in it of very ancient 
learning. How this had come into the posses- 
sion of the viscount of Ke we cannot tell. It 
does not seem to have occurred to the Chinese 
critics to make the inquiry. Whether we 
should ascribe all the paragraphs from the 5th 
downwards to the viscount, is also a point on 
which I cannot undertake to pronounce a posi- 
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five opinion. Hea Seuen (J|j^ : Sung dyn.) 

*avs that ‘though the words are those of the 
viscount of Ke, the record of them was made 
by the historians of Chow.’ 

That the central portion of the Book, and 
more or less of the expository part, came down 
from the times of Hea is not improbable. The 
use of the number nine, and the naming of the 
various divisions of the ‘Plan,’ are in harmony 
with Yu's style and practice in his ‘Counsels,’ 
and in what we may call the ‘Domesday Book.’ 

We are told that ‘ Heaven — God — gave the 
plan with its Divisions to Yu.’ Upon this 
Gan-kwd says that ‘ Heaven gave Yu the mys- 
terious tortoise, which made its appearance in 
the waters of the Ld, bearing marks on its b&ck 
well defined, from 1 to 9; and thereupon Yu 
determined the meaning of those numbers, and 
completed the nine divisions of the plan.’ 

This legend has been fathered on Confucius, 
as we read in the ‘Appendix to the Yih king’ 
Pt i., p. 38, that * the Ho 
gave forth the Scheme, and the La gave forth 
the Book (or defined characters), which the sages 
(or sage) took as their pattern ’ ( gj 

HI Iff’ HI A M'j 'ZD- If we admit 

that these words proceeded from Confucius or 
■were edited by him, while it is absurd enough 
to speak of the two rivers giving forth the 
Scheme and the Book, he says nothing of the 
Scheme being on the hack of a dragon, which 
has been the current statement for more than 
2,000 years, or of the Book being on the back 
of a tortoise. Moreover, there is no evidence 
that he meant to connect the ‘ Book of L<5’ with 
the ‘Great Plan’ at all. We should rattier 
imagine that he supposed the Scheme and the 
Book to be equally related to the diagrams of 
the Yih, and to have been both presented to 
Fuh-he. I hardly know an interpreter, how- 
ever, but Lin Che k’e, who has not adopted the 
statement of Gan-kw5 ; and the consequence is 
that the explanations of this Book are overlaid 
with absurd twaddle about the virtue of numbers 
as related to Heaven and Earth, to the Yin and 
the Yany, the cardinal points, &c., &c.. The 
following figure has been imagined as that which 
was exhibited to Yu : — 
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Near the head of the tortoise, it is said, were 
the nine open marks, and opposite was the one 
close mark. The two and the four were 
at the shoulders ; the six and the eight were 
by the feet Three and seven were on the 
left and right, and five were in the centre. 
Out of those numbers, odd and even, heavenly 
and earthly, now multiplied, now added to- 
gether, the whole of the Plan and its Divi- 
sions is developed, with a glibness of tongue 
and a leger-de-plunie, which only familiarity 
with the Yih-king, and the applications of it to 
astrology, geomancy, and other follies can pro- 
duce. There is of course no ‘ solid learning ’ 
( y *§j^) in all this. We shall have to endea- 
| vour to treat seriously of it, when we come to 
the Yih-king, but it should be exploded from 
the study of ‘The great Plan.’ The Book 
will be found dark enough in itself, but the vis- 
count of Ke says nothing of occult qualities of 
numbers, from which the ideas in the different 
divisions of the Plan could be deduced. It will 
be my object, therefore, simply to elucidate the 
meaning of the whole as a scheme of govern- 
ment. intended to guide ail rulers in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Gaubil says that ‘ the Book is a treatise at 
once of Physics, Astrology. Divination, Morals, 
Politics, and Religion ; and that it has a suffi- 
ciently close resemblance to the work of Ocellus 
the Lucanian.’ There is a shadowy resemblance 
between the Great Plan and the curious speci- 
men of Pythagorean doctrine which we have in 
the treatise On the Universe. The dissimilari- 
ties are still greater and more numerous. More 
especially are the different characters of the 
Greek mind, speculative, and the Chinese mind, 
practical, apparent in the two Works. Where 
the Chinese writer loses himself in the sheerest 
follies of his imagining, he would yet grope 
about for a rule to lie of use in the conduct of 
human affairs. One of the most interesting 
curiosities which were obtained in 1861 from 
the ‘ Summer palace ’ near Peking, was a 
scroll, purporting to be in the handwriting of 
the emperor K‘een-luiig, dilating on the mean- 
ing of ‘ The great Plan,’ and the lessons to be 
learned by sovereigns from it. 'I here is a 

general agreement among the critics in assigning 
its place to the Book either among the ‘Coun- 
sels’ of the Stioo. or among the ‘ Instructions.’ 

Contents. I avail myself here, with a little 
variation, of the account of these given in the 
‘ Complete Digest ’ of commentaries on the 

Shoo ( g"). — The whole divides 
itself into three chapters. The first, parr. 1-3, 
is introductory, and describes how the ‘Great 
Plan with its Divisions’ was first made known 
to Y'u, and came at this time to be communi- 
cated to king Woo. The second, in p. 4, contains 
the Plan and its Divisions. The third, parr. 
5-40, contains a particular description of the 
several Divisions. ‘The whole,’ says the writer, 

* exhibits the great model for the govt, of the 
empire. The fifth or middle division on Royal 
Perfection is. indeed, the central oneof the whole, 
that about which the Book revolves. The 
four divisions that precede it show how this 
royal Perfection is to be accomplished, and the 
four that follow show how it is to be maintained.’ 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 3. Kino Woo applies to 
THE VISCOUNT Of Ke fOB lNfOBMATION ABOUT 
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HOW TH* GOVERNMENT OF THE EMPIRE SHOULD 
BE CONDUCTED, AXD IS TOLD BY HIM OF THE 

Great Plan with Nine Divisions which Yu 
got from Heaven. 1. 

— the commentators observe that the Shang 
term for ‘year,’ is here used instead of the Chow 
Aj-.. the viscount of Ke using the character to 
which he had been accustomed. =jj, ncc. 

to Ts‘ae, , = ‘ went to and 

asked him.’ It implies •consultation.' See 
the note on the History of the Book. 2. 

5E73rt 0 , — ‘ the king thereupon spoke, 

saying.' The protracts the style, and in- 
dicates the deliberation with which the king 
made his inquiry. So in the next paragraph, — 

WH' 

it is observed, addressed the noble by his Shang 
title, not having yet invested him with the 
territory of Corea. It may be so ; but he might 
also address him thus, the old designation being 
familiar to him, even if he had already given 
him liis new appointment. ^ 

H- « IS JgHf-St- 

•by a hidden influence;’ j 3 ‘ to9cttle -’ 
Sze-ma Ts‘een gives the text as 

which shows at least how he under- 
stood the term |^. The meaning then of the 
first clause is that ‘Heaven, working nnsecn, 
has made men with certain hidden springs 
of character.’ As Gan-kwcS says, ^ ^ 

f ffij ffl £ T R ™* « n “r- 
pretation is much to be preferred to that 
adopted by Keang Siiing and others from Ma 

'iung, who makes ‘to cover,’ ‘to 

overshadow,’ and ‘to 

produce.’ 

is thus simply 

^‘Heaven that overshadows produced the in- 
ferior people.’ The next clause is continua- 
tive. and is to be referred to Heaven as its subject. 

(3d tone) — JjJj, ‘ to aid.’ {jg, = • to 

unite,’ 4 to harmonize.’ Jgj Jg ■ 1 their dwell- 
ing or abiding.’ This expression is difficult. 
Both the * Daily Explanation,’ and Keang Shing 
paraphrase it by Jg ;£ jg, 

‘ the principles in which they ought to abide.’ 
Gan-kwiS’s language upon it is enigmatical. 
He says that * Heaven thus aids and harmonizes 
their abiding, so that they shall have a provision 
f« prolonged fjfj Jg, ^ 

W YiD °" U in expanding 

this has some striking things. He says that 
•the people have been produced by supreme 

Heaven ^ _£ ^ fyf £), and both 
body and soul are Heaven's gift (Ig 5* 


^ JpJj' Men have thus the material 

body and the knowing mind, and Heaven fur- 
ther assists them, helping them to harmonize 
their lives. The right and the wrong of their 
language, the correctness and errors of their 
conduct, their enjoyment of clothing and food, 
the lightness of their various movements .—all 
these things are to be harmonized by what they 
are endowed with by Heaven. Accordance witli 
the right way gives life, and error from it leads 
to death. Thus Heaven has not only given life 
to men, and conferred upon them a body ami 
mind, but it further assists them to harmonize 
their conditions of life, so as to have a pro- 
vision for its continuance’ ^ 

is®: 

The is that the obscure text 
can only be brought out obscurely. We cannot 
do better than understand fjffc Jg as meaning 

‘the principles in which men should rest in 
their various conditions,’ belonging to the com- 
plex constitution which God has given them. 

I have said that Heaven is the subject spoken 

The text certainly sup* 
plies no other ; but Wang Suh supposed a 

M ’ before iff- thinking the meaning to be 
that ‘Heaven haying produced men with their 
peculiar constitution, and taking an interest in 
them, tt devolves on the sovereign to give effect 
to the wishes of Heaven for men’s virtue and 
happiness.’ Keang Shing follows this view. It 
cannot be said not to be in harmony with the 
general teaching of the classics. The text is 
thereby, indeed, brought into strict accordance 
with that in the ‘ Announcement of T‘ang,' p. 
2. But the language in that passage is suffi- 
ciently explicit. I can find no subject in the text 

for \im but JC' The next cl »n«b how- 
ever, must be understood, I think, with refe- 
rence to the duty of the sovereign, so that the 
whole paragraph may be considered as very 
nearly equivalent to that referred to in the 
4 Announcement of T'ang.’ 

* * jt p. iSi & 

woo, say many critics, knew very well all 
about the subject, but he thus speaks to bring 
out the learning of the viscount of Ke. We 
may rather suppose that he speaks with refe- 
rence to the Great Elan and its Divisions, of 
which he had merely heard. 

‘constant,’ regular;’ meaning here the nature 
of man, acting according to the regular laws 
of its constitution appointed by Heaven Com 
pare in the She King, Pt, III, Bk. HI, Ode vi 

if? ^ iii Wi’ ‘ Heaven, in 

giving birth to the multitudes of men, to every 
endowment appointed its appropriate law. The 
people, holding fast this constant nature, love 
the virtue which is admirable.’ ^ ^ ^ 

‘ the relations of human society,’ in which are 
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The viscount of Ke thereupon replied, “ I have heard that of old 
time K‘w8.n dammed up the inundating waters, and thereby threw 
into disorder the arrangement of the five elements. God was there- 
by roused to anger, and did not give him ‘the great Plan with its nine 
Divisions,’ whereby the proper virtues of the various relations were 
left to go to ruin. K‘wan was then kept a prisoner till his death, 
and Yu rose up to continue his undertaking. To him Heaven 
gave ‘ the great Plan with its nine Divisions,’ and thereby the proper 
virtues of the various relations were brought forth in their order. 


seen the virtue* of man's nature, intended by 

'v\ 4k- 

• how they arc arranged.’ 

I hare said that this clause i* to be un- 
derstood with reference to the work and duty 
of the sovereign- Gau-kwS, indeed, supposes 

that Heaven is still the subject ( 

1**f tip 5 hut the other view is gene- 
rally adopted. The explanation of the whole 
paragraph, given by Ch'in Ya-yen (JS^f 


== ; Ming dyn.) is the best which I have seen : 

-seiSA#-n;AJ*%* 

Aft 

zzgtVHtP-tkfiin? 

fa 

-Jtjj . GaubU's translation is—* Le ciel 
a des voie* secrettes, par lesquelles il rend le 
people trsnquiile et fixe. II s’unlt k lui pour 
raider a girder son Etat. Je ne connoi* point 


cette regie: quelle est elle?’ Medhurst endea- 
vours to keep more close to the text : — 1 Heaven 
has secretly settled the lower people, aiding 
and according with that in which they rest; 
but I do not know the arrangement of those 
invariable pri ncipl es.* 

P.3. 

dam up.’ Instead of finding a vent for the 
accumulated waters, as his son Yu did, K‘wkn 
attempted to remedy the evils of their inunda- 
tion by damming them up. yfj p>||[ J ^J, 
— for the ‘ five elements,’ see tbeMh par. y£J«=» 
‘ to confuse,’ ‘to throw into disorder.’ m 
■=#). ‘ to arrange,’ and j^[ UfAj ^ l~ 

£ 5. tf. ‘»he e,e - 
nients arranged by God.’ How K'win’s dam- 
ming the waters— dealing, wrongly with one 
element— should derange all the other elements, 
is a statement which I can make nothing of. 

* m-w-s- 

1 to give to ; * ppp »= ♦ sorts,* ‘ dwset,* 1 diri- 

•ionSa* (read toe) 


■ ‘ to subvert,’ ‘ to ruin.’ How the conse- 

quence here stated took place, is likewise a 
thing which I don’t understand. 


see the ‘ Can. of Shun,’ p. 12. 

seen, in the second introductory note, how it is 
fabled that Yu received the great Plan from 
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4 II. “ 0/ /fose divisions , the first is called ‘ The five Elements; ’ the 
second is called ‘The Reverent Practice of the five Businesses’; 
the third is called ‘ Earnest Devotion to the eight objects of Go- 
vernment;’ the fourth is called ‘The Harmonious Use of the five Ar- 
rangements’; the fifth is called ‘The Establishment and Use of Royal 
Perfection’; the sixth is called ‘The Cultivation and Use of the 
three Virtues’; the seventh is called ‘The Intelligent Use of the 
Examination of Doubts ’ ; the eighth is called ‘ The Thoughtful Use 
of the various Verifications’; the ninth is called ‘The Hortatory Use 
of the five Happinesses, and the Awing Use of the six Extremities.’ 


Heaven. Lin Che-k‘e hold that all which is 
meant by the text is that Heaven gave Yu the 
miud and the enlightenment to conceive and 
describe the Plan. C'hoo He was asked what 
he thought of this view, and whether it was not 
contrary to the Yih King, which says that ‘ the 
L 6 gave forth the Book.’ He answered, ‘ Suppose 
that Heaven had oulv now given the Book of 
Lfl, if it did not also give the mind to interpret 
it. no man would understand it ! Neither the 
old account, nor Liu Che-k‘e’s, is to be set aside ’ 

<ffi ffi iH 4 

1 

have said 1 don’t understand how the virtues 
and relations were left to go to ruin, in conse- 
quence of K wan’s failure: Ch‘in Sze-k‘ae has 
tried to explain the difficulty, but with little 
success. He says: — 

ift* VkZ&flUm-til- MtH' 

C'h II. P. 4. The great Plan and its 
nine Divisions. The reader must not 
suppose that the great Plan was something 
different from its nine Divisions. It was merely 
the combination of them. 


This paragraph is supposed to be the work 
of Yu. According to Lew Hin, indeed, the 
whole 65 characters were upon the back of the 

tortoise ;--see the j||f ‘/J| ff 

+ Jfrl? 

Gan-kw 8 says he did not know 
how many characters were on the back of the 
tortoise, but that .the numbering of the Divisions, 

‘first,’ ‘second,’ & c., (Jiff ■ | 3 . Hi 

0 , 7 ^ ~X£) was done by Yu. Iu this way 
there would be 38 characters left. Some take 


away the half of these again, — those, namely, 
which have a verbal or hortatory force,’ 

> ~2£~2£)i leaving the names of the 
divisions. The prevailing opinion now, however, 
is that there were only the 45 small circles, 
open and close, upon the creature; but even 
thus much cannot be allowed. The whole story 
of the tortoise and ‘the book of Ld’ is only fit 
to be told to children. In the paragraph before 

us, the characters 3tff 4c - had 

come down from the times of Hea ; perhaps the 
&c., had done the same ; 

$J} — ■ 0 , *. Q , Ac., were spoken 

by the viscount of Ke in the narrative which 
lie gave to Woo. 


While discarding the ‘ book of L 8 ,’ it will be 
a help to the student’s memory, and in his 
reading of the various lore on the Plan, if I ap- 
pend here an outline of the ‘Book’ with the 
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5 III. [i. ] “First, of the five elements. — The first is named water; 
the second, fire; the third, wood; the fourth, metal; the fifth, earth. 
The nature of water is to soak and descend ; of tire, to blaze and as- 
cend; of wood, to be crooked and to be straight ; of metal, to obey and 



^ W 


names of the Divisions added to it. It differs 
from the common representations of the Plan, 
by containing the 5th division in the centre, 
which is ordinarily excluded, from numerical 
considerations. 



For the names of the subjects of the nine 
Divisions, see on their several paragraphs that 

follow. With regard to the ‘five Jp£,* it is 
said they are to be reverently used. The ^ 
being personal, belonging to the government of 
one’s self, it is required to be * reverent 1 in 
respect to them. [Keang Shing, after Lew 
Hin, reads Hffl for but tfk rests 

on good authority see the * %• - foe.]. 
The ‘ eight ’ are to be used ‘ liberally.’ 
is read as if it were and defined by 
Ma Yung and Wang Suh try to retain 
the meaning of ‘agriculture/ — but inef- 

fectually. The ‘five * are to be used 
* harmoniously,’- to bring the works of men 
into harmony with the times of heaven.’ 

The * various * are to be used ‘thoughtfully.’ 
with considerate examination.’ The 
fljsg’ are to fie used ‘encouragingly,’— so 


as to attract men ‘ towards what is desir- 
ed. No numhcis. it i? observed, are used 
with reference u> the fifth Division, the perfec- 
tion which it indicates not being capable of 
measurement. 

Ch. III. Fp. 5 — 40. Particular descrip- 
tion of the nine Divisions. 5. Of the 

Jure elements. Gaubil does not translate fj, but 
gives always- ‘tea cinq limy.' We have got 
into the habit of rendering it in English by 
‘elements.’ But it seems hardly possible to 
determine what the- Chinese mean by the term. 
By ‘elements’ we mean ‘the first principles or 
ingredients of which all bodies are composed ’ 
The Pythagoreans, hv their four elements of 
earth, water, air. and fire— a classification first 
made, apparently, by Ocellus — did not intend so 
much the nature or essence of material sub- 
stances, as the forms under which matter is 

actually presented to us. The term fj, meaning 

‘ to move,’ ‘ to be in action,’ shows that the 
original conception of the Chinese is of a dif- 
ferent nature ; and it is said, in the diet, that 
‘ the five hiny move and revolve throughout 
heaven and earth, without ever ceasing, and 
hence they are so called ( -ff fij/ — f- -f- 

trihuted,’ say the editors of Yung-ehing’s Shoo, 
‘through the four seasons, they make the “five 
arrangements;” exhibited in prognostications, 
they give rise to divination by the tortoise and 
the reeds; having lodgment in the human body, 
they produce “the five businesses;” moved by 
good fortune and bad. they produce "the various 
verifications;” communicated to organisms, they 
produce the different natures, hard and soft, 
good and evil ; working out their results in the 
changes of those organisms, they necessitate 
here benevolence and there meanness, here 
longevity and there early death .- all these 
things are from the operation of the five hiny. 
But if we speak of them in their simplest and 
most important character, they are, as here, 
what man’s life depends upon, what the people 
cannot do without.’ 

Leaving all this jargon, and turning to the 
1 counsels of Yu ’ parr.‘7, 8, we find that 1 water, 
fire, metal, wood, and earth' are, along with 
'grain, the ‘six magazines,' from which the 
people aie to lie provided with vt, a t jg neces- 
sary for their sustenance and comfort. We 
may content ourselves, therefore, with under- 
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to change ; while the virtue of earth is seen in seed-sowing and inga- 
thering. That whieh soaks and descends becomes salt ; that which 
blazes and ascends becomes bitter ; that which is crooked and straight 
becomes sour; that which obeys and changes becomes acrid; and 
from seed-sowing and ingathering comes sweetness. 

6 [ii. ] “Second, of the five businesses. — The first is called de- 
meanour; the second, speech ; the third, seeing ; the fourth, hearing; 
and the fifth, thinking. The virtue of the demeanour is called 
respectfulness ; of speech, accordance with reason ; of seeing, clear- 


s tending here as ‘the five essentials 

to human life.’ From 0 Jjfj down- 
wards is to be taken as the language of the 
viscount of Ke, or of the chronicler of Chow, to 
whom we owe the ‘ great Plan ’ of the Shoo : 
but the language is affected by the study of the 
Yih-king, which had come into vogue. 

yjv 0 Jptj (?, — ' water may be described 
as moistening and descending.’ is r 

it is said, == , ‘ describe the 

nature of the elements ’ But nature in such a 
case is only expressive of some qualities belong- 
ing to them. ^ again, is said to be 
descriptive of the virtue of earth 
and hence we read ^ n°t 

±Bmm * Metal obeys and changes ’; 
it altera its form when acted on by fire 

From iPIT to the end we have the 5 
5^ or * five tastes ’ of the elements not, how- 
ever, the tastes that are proper to them, but 
those which they are foond in course of tioie 
to assume. This is denoted by which I 
have translated ‘becomes.’ Hea Seuen has 
said, ‘The reason why we find fp used in 
connection with the five tastes or flavours of 
th« elements is this. — Water as it issues from 
the spnng is not salt bat when it flows awav 
to the sea, and is there collected and coagulated 
together for a long time, the salt taste is pro- 


duced, and the saltness is made by the soaking 
and descending. When fire, blazes on without 
cessing, charring and scorching for a long time, 
the bitter taste is produced, and the bitterness 
is made by the blazing and ascending’; &c., Ac. 
The reader may find a reasonable meaning in 
all this. if he can. Ts’ae observes that the five 
elements hnve their several sounds, colours, 
and airs, as well as tastes, but the text only 
speaks of their tastes, those being of greater 
importance to the people than the others. 

P. 6. Of the foe businesses. To translate 
b J' ‘the fire businesses’ reads awkward 
and uncouth ; but I can do no better with it. 
Medhurst renders the phrase by • the five senses,’ 
which is plainly inadmissible. Gaubil gives 
for it — ‘ les cinq occupations ou affaires.’ 

From the language of p. 4,— Jpf , 
we gather that the 1 aspect,’ ‘ the speech,’ &c, 
are not themselves the hut what give oc- 


‘ demeanour.’ &c , describe the 

several virtues or desirable characteristics of the 

f0# 

‘ * ccordan «‘>’ ‘hat is, obedience to 
right and reason. It is strange that the old 
interpreters, Gan-kwfl, K‘ang-shing, and Ma 
Yung, all agree in defining by pT 4S* 
making the meaning to be — ‘ the virtue of speech 
is that it move others to follow the speaker.’ 
This is manifestly wrong. j|j| ip 
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ness; of hearing, distinctness; and of thinking, perspicaciousness. 
Ihe respectfulness becomes manifest in gravity; accordance with 
reason, in orderliness; the clearness, in wisdom; the distinctness, in 
deliberation ; and the perspicaciousness, in sageness. 

7 “Third, of th e eight objects of government: — the first is 

called food; the second, commodities; the third, sacrifices ; the fourth 
the minister of works; the fifth, the minister of instruction; the 
sixth, the minister of crime; the seventh, the entertainment of guests’ 
the eighth, the army. 6 ’ 

8 [ iv. ] “ Fourth, of the five arrangements— The first is called the 
year; the second, the month; the third, the day; the fourth, the 


‘ penetrating to what is minute. j|| 
X &c., describe the consummation of thos 


virtues ( J what they come 

to, as is indicated by the f'p. 

These businesses are represented as being in 
the human person what the five elements are in 
nature. Demeanour is the human correspond- 
ency of water, speech that of fire. But again 
leaving all this, can we tell what the writer 
would be at ? Lin Che-k‘e refers to what Men- 
cius says, VII., Pt. I., xxxviii.,— ‘The bodily 
organs with their functions belong to our 
Heaven-conferred nature ; but a man must be 
a sage before be can satisfy the design of his 
bodily organization ; ’ and then adds that this 
paragraph contains the science of doing this. 
Certainly if a man have attained to the results 
here exhibited, he has made much progress in 
self-government and personal cultivation. 


P. 7. The eight objects o f government. Med- 
hurst translates by < the eight Regu- 

lators,’ and Gaubil by ‘lcs huit regies du 
Gouvernement.’ It means the eight things to 
be attended to in government, its objects or 
departments. They seem to be stated in the 
order of their importance in the view of the 
speaker. ‘Food’ belongs to the department of 
agriculture, and ‘commodities’ or ‘goods’ to 
that of trade and commerce. These two things 
being secured, the people would have the essen- 
tials of life, and would be able to attend to their 
duties to spiritual beings and to the dead. Then 


would come in the minister of works, to secnre 
the comfort of their dwellings ; and the minister 
of instruction to teach them all their moral 
duties; and the minister of crime to deter them 
from evil. All festive ceremonies, all the inter- 
courses of society, could then l>e regulated ; and 
finally the efficiency of the army would be 
maintained, to secure the general well-being of 
the State. ® 

It will be seen that the three first and two 
last are the objects to be attended to in their 
several departments, while the intermediate 
three are the names of the ministers. No ac- 
count can be given of this peculiarity of the 

style. So the author was pleased to write 

very unsatisfactorily. ’ 

P. 8. The Jive subjects oj arrangement. Med- 
hurst calls the the ‘five Arrangers,’ 

and Gauhil, ‘les cine; Periodes.’ He observes in 
a note that * 8 for clironicles and 

annals ; for a revolution of the stars, of cycles, 
of years ; and that it may express a fixed point 
for chronology and astronomy.’ The term 
properly denotes ‘the sorting of threads of 
silk, and thence is applied to the digesting of 
chronicles and arranging of annals. It is hard 
to say whether it is intended in the text for 
the objective work of arranging the measures 
of the things spoken of. or, for those things 
as measured and arranged. 

iSl “ H^F 1 a complete re- 

volution of the seasons.’ JjJ , ‘ the moon,’ is 
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stars and planets, and the zodiacal signs ; and the fifth, the calendaric 
calculations. 

9 [ v. ] “ Fifth, of royal perfection. — The sovereign having establish- 

ed his highest point of excellence, he concentrates in himself the five, 
happinesses, and then diffuses them so as to give them to his 
people : — then on their part the multitudes of the people, resting 


here = ‘ month,' the period of a lunation,’ in- 
cluding the determination of new and full moon, 
and the intermediate phases. J-J , ‘the sun,’ 
is here*=»‘a day.’ — see Can. of 

Yaou,’ p. 3. — comp, the use of 

this phrase in the Canon of Shun, p. 14. It is 
here used, in its primary meaning, of the com- 
putations hy which the measures of the year, 
the month, the day, &c., are determined, and 
the calendar fixed. 

This division of the Plan is substantially the 
same as Yaou’s instructions to his astronomers. 
The language is too brief to tell us what im- 
provement had been made in the science of 
astronomy between the time of Yaou, and that 
of king Woo 

Pp- 9 — 16- Royal perfection Medhurst 

translates by ‘ the princely perfections 

and Gaubii, by ‘le terme du Souverain, on le 
milieu du Souverain.’ Gan-kw.5 had defined 
the terms by , ‘ the great Mean,’ and 

liis explanation seems to have been unquestioned 
till the time of the Sung dynasty. Then Choo 

He insisted that J=i must be taken here in the 
IE 

sense of ‘prince,' ‘ sovereign,’ referring to 
the way in which it is interchanged with in 

£ K a; si « B ia % % t 

~T )■ Choo’s criticism iscorrect. — Heis correct 

also in rejecting the definition of by pjj . 

^§2 is ‘the utmost point,’ — the extreme of excel- 
lence, realized in the person of the sovereign, and 


serving as an example and attractive influence 
to all below, both ministers and people. It it 
supposed to be in the centre, the exact middle, 
but it should not be called the centre or Mean. 
Take its primary application to ‘the beam form- 
ing the ridge of a house:’ — that is the highest 
point of the roof, on which the other parts 
rest, and it is in the centre of it ; but it is called 
^ and not tfl. By ‘royal perfection’ 

we are to understand the sovereign, all that he 
ought to be. Ts’ae dwells upon it in its relation 
to his personal character, exhibiting all the 
virtues. Others say it is the accumulation of 
the personal and governmental excellences des- 
cribed in the previous divisions of the Plan. 
Our best way is to leave it in its own vagueness. 

I have already observed that no place is 
found for this in the numerical scheme of the 
‘Great Plan,’ arranged according to the prin- 
ciples of the Yih King. There are only 8 
diagrams, not 9. This might have shown the 
critics that this Book was not to be treated on 
those principles. 9. 

3l n® , — 1 collects these five happinesses,’ that 
is, collects, concentrates them in his own person 

b§k 3 l ®S ^ I| %% ; 8ee ‘ho 

H gfip- Happiness, it is supposed, invari- 


able follows virtue ; — compare in the ‘ Counsels 

°i^ P ' 5 ’ — ^ ^ $ £1’ It 

^h:. The ‘live happinesses’ must be those 
of the last Division, and we are surprised to 
find them mentioned here, with the definitive 

= J]L before them. It is not to be won- 
dered at that Hung Mae ('^t •$) should have 
proposed to remove from this down to 
j|j§ >n p, 11, to the ninth division. The diffi- 
culty is a little lightened by taking = jfe 
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10 in your perfection, will give to you the preservation of it. That 
the multitudes of the people have no lawless confederacies, and that 
men in office have no selfish combinations, will be an effect of the 

11 sovereign’s establishing his highest point of excellence. Among all 
the multitudes of the people, when any have counsel, and conduct, 
and keep themselves from evil, do you bear them in mind ; those who 
do not come up to the highest excellence, and yet do not involve 
themselves in crime, let the sovereign receive; and when a placid 


* thereon ’ or ‘thereby,’ as in the translation. 

ffl i£ % ik ^ uses them ’ 

diffusing and giving them to his multitudinous 
people.’ The king, not able to he happy him- 
self only, seeks to make his people happy; — it 
is not said by what methods. 

—r w-“, — Ts'ae expands this : — tE? [ti 

$tJ llf^i ‘ the people, after that, guard and pre- 
serve the perfection of the sovereign for him, 
not daring to lose it or let it drop. This is 
what is shown by The whole tells 

us what a mutual interest the ruler and the 
people have in this royal perfection.’ It is 

really difficult to say what the whole tells us. 
The student will not fail to observe how the 


of the last par. Perhaps pp indicates the vari- 
ous efforts and steps of progress by which 
the point of establishment, is attained. 

11. How royal perfection will be seen in denting 
with superior men, and with inferior men also, bring- 
ing the latter to approve and attain to the highest 
excellence. fsfr are men ' eighty 

in words and deeds.’ They are supposed further 
to be rpj to have that firm and resolved 
nature, which will sustain them against tempta- 
tion. * think of them,’ ‘bear them 

in mind.’ This is = ‘give to such your con- 
fidence. You may repose trust in them.’ 

pjyji — J“ pife , — ‘do not harmonize with — 
have not yet attained to — the highest excellence.’ 

PS Vi M 

The yfx = fffj with the adversative force 


a iic siuui-iu nui nub utii vu uuserve now uie : t , , . 

viscount of Ke begins hereto address himself \ °* Ini’ an d yet. I hese arc a class of mediocre 

individuals, different from and inferior to the 
former. ffil (S>— Gan-kwf>, taking 

—J^£,took this as addressed to king Woo: 

-ikt&tkM&mmTA- 

‘you ought to compose your eountenance, and 
condescend to those inferior men.’ But he is 
then obliged to understand another A as 
the nominative to Q , — ‘ when men say,’ 4c,. 
It is better to take, with Choo He, mm 
, as referring to the class of men just 
described, and =■= ‘ when they are pleased, and 
look so, saying,’ &c.. Ta‘ae says: — MM 


to king Woo. — tkffi 10. Royal per- 

fection will banish from the empire all selfish con- 
federacies. |jj| = , ‘ bad, corrupt 

parties.’ 'fp' has here its frequent meaning of 
j0l, 1 beyond bounds.’ Comp, m 
^ in the ‘ Yih and Tseih,’ p. 8. 

A 1,ere ’ in opp- to the 

R above, is understood to mean pjf ^ 
* men having office.’ is used in a bad 

sense. ^ fcg |#, ‘ elfish 

combining.’ is about i. q. 
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satisfaction appears in their countenances, and they say — * Our love 
is fixed on virtue,’ do you then confer favour on them. Those men 

12 will in this way advance to -the perfection of the sovereign. Do not 
oppress the friendless and childless; do not fear the high and 

13 illustrious. When men have ability and administrative power, cause 
them still more to cultivate their conduct, and the prosperity of the 
country will be promoted. All right men, having a competency, 
will go on to be good. If you cannot make men have what they 
love in their families, they will only proceed to be guilty of crime; 


# ifi £ £ ft ft A# *1* 

ffij S h£1£Z H’ 2T- 
Z #8’ -®8 here -f£> one ol the 

‘ five happinesses.’ h$<-JS-'A 3S 
If lyt — the ‘Daily Explanation’ 

p.r>p>"““ - W M W ft Iffi H' 

12. T»‘ae says this par. completes the 
meaning of the one which precedes, and serves 
to introduce that which follows. To me it 
interrupts the train of thought, fugitive as that 

is. Gan-kw6 says that Jjl 

‘ solitary, without brothers,’ and that 
is -¥•, ‘childless.’ 

*4h\ 4 

13. Ts-ae says that this paragraph speaks 
of ‘ men who are in office ’ ( == 

.) This is in accordance with the dis- 
tinction made between Iff-R and in 
par. 10. This is the general view of the critics. 
I do not think it can be altogether sustained. 
The ‘ men ' may not be in office, but only aspi- 
rants for it. They are inferior to those first 


mentioned in par. II, having the ability, and 
the practical capacity, but being without the 
conservative (/^ clement. If they can 

be led on to tliis— ^ ( «= it 
— they may be employed, and their employment 
will conduce to the prosperity of the country. 

A»IEA , — Gan-Vwft takes ||* 
K > n a "toral sense as = |f Jjif 
* correct men.’ I think his view is right. Ts‘ae 
understands the phrase in an official sense, and 

says it = Z A- ‘men who are in 

official employment.’ The phrase may be so 
taken ; but the other view suits the whole 

paragraph better. mw>- ‘being en- 

riched,’ having remunerative office conferred on 
them. ‘good.’ — ‘then 

they will be good.' Ts'ae makes this = ‘ then 
you may require them to be good.’ The idea 
is the same with that which Mencius often 
insists on, — that men, when raised above the 
pressure of want, are likely, may be expected, 
to cultivate the moral virtues. Though I have 

followed Gan-kwft in his view of IE A - 1 
cannot accept his explanation of this ^ ^ ; 

-^tbegii^. a: 

JpE. — the principal difficulty here is with ^ 
hflrxt n ^ 1 uke n the 3d tone, 
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while they do not love virtue, though you confer favour on them, 
they will involve you in the guilt of employing them thus evil. 

“ Without deflection, without unevenness, 

Pursue the Royal righteousness ; 

Without any selfish likings, 

Pursue the Royal way ; 

Without any selfish dislikings, 

Pursue the Royal path ; 

Without deflection, without partiality, 

Broad and long is the Royal path. 

Without partiality, without deflection, 

The Royal path is level and easy ; 


and ^ a« = ^J jSjp • to have what 
they lore,' meaning the means of comfortable 

living, rfii #r ft their 

families;’ — the jfjjj being taken as merely a 
pause or rest of the voice. Possibly it may = 
fk ‘ your,’ and ^ may be, by synecdoche, 
for |jg so that fjjj ^ =»‘your couutry.’ 
I prefer tne other construction however. 

m a m * ah# 

mtsm The whole is in opposition to 
the preceding clause.— 1 Let the sovereign em- 
ploy and remunerate those ableand well-meaning 
men, and they will go on to be really good. If 
on the contrary they are neglected, and left to 
suffer penury, they will lose their self-respect, 
and proceed to become evil.’ Hoo Yih-chung 
; Yuen dyn.) explain* the passage 

very much in the same way. He says ^ 


AL IE ft Z f' ik "S M # * 

tmm 

MgsAftfSttfr T J 

IfBc such men, failing off into 


crime, may afterwards be put in remunerating 
offices ; but the opportunity has been lost by the 
sovereign. He will only now reap the fruit of 
his want of wisdom in dealing with them in the 
past. 

P. 14. An ancient Song, descriptive of the 
royal perfection , and stimulating men to imitate it. 
We may compare with it the songs of Shun 
and Kaou-yaou in the ‘ Yih and Tseih.’ The 
lines are composed of four characters and every 
two lines rhyme together after a fashion. The 
general opinion is that the song was not com- 
posed by the- viscount of Ke, but that it was a 
well-known piece, which had come down from 
the Hea times, and which he recites to king 

w °o- fa fa oK- m z 

^|, — Sze-ma Ts‘een gives for ||j£, and 
there can be no doubt this was the reading till 
the reign of the emperor Heuen-tsung 


“J) of the T‘ang dynasty. A proclamation of 
his, in the year 744, is still extant, ordering the 
change from to j^, that there might be a 
rhyme with |j^|, and referring to the language 
of the Yih in the diagram *-« ¥ r- 


K'“ suggesting the latter character, which 
is in meaning much the same as the other. 
But we might still retain and read ^ 


as go, to rhyme with it. fife* whieh is a deriva- 
tive from it, is allowed to be sometimes pre- 
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Without perversity, without one-sidedness, 

The Royal path is right and straight. 

Seeing this perfect excellence, 

Turn to this perfect excellence.” 

He went on to say, “This amplification of the Royal perfection 
contains the unchanging rule , and is the great lesson — yea, it is the 
lesson of God. All the multitudes, instructed in this amplification 
of the perfect excellence, and carrying it into practice, will approxi- 


nounced so; and, in fact, is the phonetic 
element in M itself. Keang Shing edits — 

MUi Mfe £ Z it The dict - 

also says that was the reading of the old 
text. I have not found any authority for this. 

Ts'ae observes that ^jg|, JJJ£, and 
in the first three couplets, are descriptive of 
risings of selfishness in one’s own mind, and 

aa , and in the next three, are 
descriptive of the manifestations of selfishness 
in one’s conduct. A distinction is made 

between and in this way : — is the 
ideal character of the Royal course, always 

2 tSsB 

is that course, as it is to be actually 
trodden by all 

* B 3E it T T'-f 

is read p‘een, to rhyme with ^Jgj. The phrase is 
explained by 

gSJt^'S , — Lin Che-k‘e says on this: 

-iSf 

ffi # * ® ■ » * ® t. R>i 

St M Z ft ft fe -tfc' ‘ Th ' w 

fection, set up, is like the north pole-star 
occupying its place. Meeting with the perfec- 
tion and turning to it, is like all the other stars 
moving towards — doing homage to — the pole 
star.' 

_Pp. 15, 16. The viscount of Ke celebrates the 
description which ke has given of the Royal perfec- 
tion , and the glorious issue to which it leads. 

15. The at the beginning, must have 
-J* for its subject. Ts‘ae calls it 


‘ a term of introduction ’ ; Hea Seuen, 
jjJljj * a term indicating a change in the 
discourse or argument.’ % 


, — * tlie diffuse discourse of Royal perfec- 
tion.’ We must understand all the amplification 
which the viscount had given of the phrase 

stant, invariable.’ mm , — 1 it is the lesson ’ 
for alL — 'from God is 

its lesson.’ We must wish that the language 
of this par. had been more explicit. I will here 
again make use of the words of Ch'in Ya-yeu, 
while confessing my own want of appreciation 
of what awakens so much enthusiasm in him, 

and other Chinese critics : — ^ ^ |* , 

its® 

ST. 

®.&mzis&-m8z*: 

ni'^^xr-wzmA’m 
/ .%■% mwz % —m 
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mate to the glory of the son of Heaven, and say, ‘ The son of 
Heaven is the parent of the people, and so becomes the sovereign of 
the empire.’ 

17 [vi. ] “Sixth, of the three virtues. — The first is called correctness 
and straightforwardness ; the second, strong government ; and the 
third, mild government In peace and tranquillity, correctness and 
straightforwardness must sway; in violence and disorder, strong 
government must sway ; in harmony and order, mild government 
must sicay. For the reserved and retiring there is the strong rule; 
for the lofty and intelligent there is the mild rule. 


Wc W i,of coum 

S . Medhunt erroneously translates the 
me — ‘carry out these wide-spread instruc- 
tions.’ The people are supposed to repeat and 
croon over the amplification, — especially the 
song, teaching themselves and one another, and 
to be aroused to carry the lessons into practice, 
till they attain to a perfection in their degree 
equal to that of the sovereign in this. 

~Tf > — the people are the subject 
of the B here. Hea Seuen would refer it to 
^ -J~, like tlie ^ in the last par., but he 

must be wrong. -J--, — ‘ the Son of 

Heaven ; ’ — see Part III., Bk. I V, 5. 

Pp. 17—1S. Of Me three virtues. The three 
virtues are characteristics of the imperial rule ; 
— they are not personal attributes of the sove- 
reign, but the manifestations of the perfection 
which is supposed to have been described in the 

last Division. Their names are i£ IS- W 
, and ^ Ts‘ae makes the names 

IE it »|. and ; but the omission of 
thejgl in the case of the second and third 
gives them too much the appearance of personal 
attributes. The second and third are chiefly 
dwelt on, this division being supplementary to 
the last, — to show how the Royal perfection 
will deal with times and cases of an abnormal 


character. 17. IE it see in p. 14, 

3E M IF |t - Th' s > s the course that the 
perfect sovereign will naturally and usually 
take. jj^)J — ‘ strong subduing.’ This is 

the course of the perfect sovereign, when it is 
necessary for him to put on his terrors. 

^ T^F, ‘ mild subduing.’ This is bis course, 
when it is proper for him to condescend to 
weaker natures. m $ 

* friendly,’ ‘ disposed to be friendly,’ must here 
be taken aa = jjg|, ‘compliant,’ ‘obedient.’ 

^§j5‘ = “5^P’ ‘harmonious,’ ‘mild.’ a® 
— the former of these characters signifies • to 
sink beneath the water,’ and the second, ‘ to 
dive.’ * Disappearance,’ ‘ being hidden,’ be- 
longs to both these things, and hence the com- 
bination is used in the text to denote individuals 
who are reserved and retiring, wanting in force 
of character. In the high and in- 

telligent,’ we have the opposite of them, those 
in whom the forward element predominates. 
The ‘ strong rule ’ must be applied to the former 
class, — to encourage them, and the ‘ mild rule 
to the latter, — to repress them. The use of the 
‘ virtues * is thus different from what it appears to 
be in the clauses that precede. Chinese critics 
do not venture to find fault with this ; — to me 
it makes tlie text perplexing and enigmatical. 
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18 “It belongs only to the prince to confer favours, to display the 

19 terrors of majesty, and to receive the revenues of the empire. There 
should be no such thing as a minister conferring favours, displaying 
the terrors of justice , or receiving the revenues of the country. Such 
a thing is injurious to the families, and fatal to the States of the 
empire; — small officers become one-sided and perverse, and the people 
commit assumptions and excesses. 

20 [vii. ] “ Seventh, of the examination of doubts. — Having chosen and 


18, 19. The prerogatives nf the ruler must be 
strictly maintained. Some critica would remove 
these paragraphs to the last Division. One 
certainly does not readily perceive what connec- 
tion they have with the three virtues that have 
just been spoken of. We can hardly venture 
on the step of removing them, however, and put- 
ting them in another place ; — we must be con- 
tent with them where they are, acknowledging 
the vexation which their inconsequence occasions 
us. Only the prince jfjg, ‘rouses up, em- 
ploys, the various happinesses ; ’ i.e., he is the 
source of all favours and dignities. In the 

same way he only — ** the source of all 

punishments aud degradations. t 

— ‘ only the prince the gemmeous food.’ -|g 

<?-#• ‘the pearly or precious food,’ 
each grain of rice or other corn being spoken 
of as a gem or pearl. There is no it will 
he seen, between Jgp and and we 

must therefore supply another verb, and one, it 
seems to me, of a different meaning. Lin Che- 
k‘e, without repeating the or supplying 

any other verb, yet understands the clause ac- 
cording to the analogy of the two preceding 
ones, and takes the ^ ^ as meaning all the 
badges of distinction and favour conferred by the 
sovereign on his princes and ministers. There 
is thus no intelligible difference between the 
first clause, f £ fjg, and this. 

Ts*ae says that the J ‘the precious 
grain,’ is what the people contribute to their 


rulers f]^ j£t _fc> He most 

be right. — ‘the revenues’ of the 

State ; and we mnst understand the verb, 2pL, 
‘ to enjoy,’ ‘ to receive,’ before the phrase. 
According to this view, is to be interpreted 
not of the emperor only, but of all the princes, 
large and small, in their several States as well. 
K‘ang-shing, Ma Yung, and Wang Suh all insist 
on this. Ma Yung’s words are — JjJjr, - jfc , 

Gan-kwS docs not speak distinctly 
on the point ; but Ying-tt, in his gloss on tha 
other’s annotation, refers to Wsng Snh’s view, 
observing that, as the princes, in their several 
States, had the power of rewards and punish- 
ments, and, he might have added, the right to 
the revenue, this interpretation is perhaps cor- 
rect. It docs seem strange thus to pass from 
the person and govt, of the emperor; but so it is. 

— see on in par. 13. There 

is the same difficulty in determining the mean- 
ing. The two last clauses show how the injury 
and ruin will arise. There will be a general 
disorganization of social order, each lower rank 
trying to usurp the privileges of that above it; 
—comp. Mencius I., Bk. I, L, 4. and ^ 

are again opposed to each other, *3 in the 10th 
and other paragraphs. 

Pp. 20—31. Of the examination of doubts. 
The course proposed for the satisfaction of 
doubts shows us at how early an age the Chinese 
had come under the power of absurd supersti- 
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appointed officers for divining by the tortoise and by the milfoil, 
121 they are to be charged on occasion to perform their duties. In doing 
this , they will find the appearances of rain, clearing up, cloudiness, 
|22 want of connection and crossing; and the symbols, solidity, and re- 
123 pentance. In all the indications are seven; — five given by the tortoise, 
and two by the milfoil, by which the errors of affairs may be 
|24 traced out. These officers having been appointed, when the opera- 
tions with the tortoise and milfoil are proceeded with, three men are 
to obtain and interpret the indications and symbols, and the consent- 
ing words of two of them are to be followed. 


tions. In the ‘ Counsels of Yu,’ p. 18, that sage 
proposes to Shun to submit the question of 
who should be his successor on the throne to 
divination, and the emperor replies that he had 
already done so. There is no reason to doubt, 
therefore, the genuineness of the great Plan, as 
a relic of the Hen times, from the nature of this 
part of it. As soon as the curtain lifts from 
China, and we get a glimpse of its greatest men 
about four thousand years ago, we find them 
trying to build up a science of the will of Heaven 
and issues of events, from various indications 
given by the shell of a tortoise and the stalks 
of the milfoil .' Gaubil observes that according 
to the text the tortoise and milfoil were consult- 
ed only in doubtful cases. But wo may be 
sure that if such was the practice of the sages, 
superstitions observances entered largely as a 
depraving and disturbing element into the life 
of the people. They do so at the present day. 
The old methods of divination have fallen into 
disuse, and I cannot say how far other methods 
arc sanctioned by the government, but the di- 
viners and soothsayers, of many kinds, form a 
considerable and influential class of society. 

Pp. 20—24 contain some hints as to the 
manner in which divination was practised. The 
same subject is treated in the Chow Le, Bk. 
XXIV ; but it is hardly possible to get the two 
accounts into one’s mind so as to understand 
and be able distinctly to describe the subject. 

20. Two kinds of divination and die ap- 
pointment of officers to superintend them. The two 
kinds of divination were — first, that by means of 

the tortoise, or tortoise-shell rather, called |> ; 
and that by means of the stalks of the ^ 
plant, called ‘ The tortoise,’ saysChoo He, 

‘ alter great length of years becomes intelligent ; 


and the ^ plant will yield, when a hundred 
years old, a hundred stalks from one root, and 
is also a spiritual ami intelligent thing. The 
two divinations were in reality a questioning 
of spiritual beings, the plant and the tortoise 
being employed, because of their mysterious 
intelligence, to indicate their intimations. The 
way of divination by the tortoise was by the 
application of fire to scorch the tortoise-shell 
till the indications appeared on it : and that by 
the stalks of the plant was to manipulate in the 
prescribed ways forty-nine of them, eighteen 
different times, till the diagrams were formed’ 

ft m 'A PJI Ittf m 
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See the Chapter on Divination in the ‘Historical 
Kurds’ 

A A A) 

Medhurst says the was one of the class of 
plants called Achillea millefolium. Williams calls 
it ‘ a sort of labiate plant, like verbena,’ thereby 
leading us to think of the • holy herb’ of Dio- 
seorides. the verbena officinalis. The correctness, 
however, of both these accounts may be doubt- 
ed. There is a figure of the plant in the 
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but I hare not yet been able to obtain a speci- 
men to hare its botanical name and place exactly 
determined. 

We cannot tell bow many were the officers 
of divination in the earlier dynasties, nor what 
were their several duties. In the Book of the 
Chow Le, referred to above, we have the ^ 
|"» , or ‘grand diviner;’ tho |x JjjjJj, or ‘mas- 
ter of divination the or * keeper of 

the tortoises ; ’ the or ‘preparer of 

the wood ; ’ and the or ‘ the observers 

and interpreters of the prognostics.’ They were 
all, observe the critics, required to be men far 
removed from the disturbing influence of passion 
and prejudice. Only such could be associated 
with the methods of communicatiou between 
higher intelligences and men. 

Pp. 21 — 23. The various indications. 21. 
The appearances here described were those 
made on the shell of the tortoise. The way in 
which they were obtained seems to have been 
this. — The outer shell of the tortoise was taken 
off, leaving the inner portion on which were 
the marks of the lines of the muscles of the 
creature, &c. A part of this was selected for 
operation, and smeared with ink. The fire was 
then applied beneath, ami the ink, when it was 
examined, according as it had been variously 
dried liy the heat, gave the appearances men- 
tioned. ^ is defined as jj|| jJ-, * rain 
stopping,’ — ‘the weather clearing up.’ ^ 
-« mxw- ‘ cloudiness, obscurity.’ 

for which K‘ung-shing and others have 
is understood to mean certain marks scat- 
tered about, without connection or relation ; — 
see the remarks, by the editors of Yuug-ehm’g’s 
Slum, on Gan-kwo’s definition of the term by 

X- Ji- and by ^ 

^ = ' 2 ? meaning lines or cracks 
in the ink ci ossing each other. Ts'ae says these 
appearances belonged severally to the different 
elements, that of raiu to water, of cloudiness 
to wood, &c. The whole operation was a pieee 
of absurdity, and we have too little information 
to say anything certain about it. 22. ^ 

and were the names given to the diagrams 
formed by the manipulation of the stalks of 
the *Ae. In a complete diagram, composed 
of two of the eight primary ones, the lower 
figure is called ‘the inner diagram* (pfcj 

^J»), and was styled J=| ; the upper figure is 
called ‘ the outer diagram ’ ^f»), and was 

styled >j^. There were also other conditions 
according to which these names of j=| and tlda 
were applied to the different figures. How far 
however, they obtained in the Hea and Shang 
dynasties we cannot tell. Our present Yih 
King is entirely a book of the Chow dvnasty • 


but the text shows that the manipulation of 
Fuh-he’s lines, and the derivation of meanings 
from the combination of them were practised, 
j at least to some extent, in the earlier times. 

The meaning of the names ^ and is very 
much debated ; and instead of entering on the 
discussion here, I will content myself with the 
words of Heang Gan-she (Tp| ‘}jr ; Sung 
dyn.), one of the most voluminous writers on 
the Yih, — ‘We only know that the inner diagram 
was and the outer m ; we do not know 
what was intended by those designations.’ 

23. We have here a resume of the two last 
parr, with the addition of the enigmatical phrase 

t/f «£ at the end - h 3L n, 

— wemustunderstandafirst between |-» and 
■Jt . The J> jtj here is equivalent to |x 
in p. 20, so that ^ is exchanged for A tft 
* to infer,’ ‘ to push or carry 
out ;’ may be taken as either ‘error,’ 

or Ts'ae adopts the former meaning, and 
interprets — ‘By this means the errors of human 
affairs may be traced out,’ that is, may be in- 
dicated before they occur, and so be avoided. 



% « AZfojf si mm ,« 

j 2* vb Cbo ° lle “dopted 

the former meaning, and interpreted— ‘ every 
changing form of indication and symbol being 
traced out and determined.’ See the quota- 
tion from him in the ^ ; still, when the 

operations, thus many times varied, had been 
concluded, the object would be to obtain the 
guidance of their results in the conduct of 
affairs. Woo Cli ing and many others prefer 
to say that they do not understand the phrase 
at all. 

24. Care to be taken in performing the dieina- 

jfc A # b 
and the whole- gt jJL ^ fyf S 

‘Having 

appointed the men thus selected to be the officers 
of divination.’ ,-weare to sup . 

pose that they have been charged to perform 
their duties (7^ |> p. 20)> and then 
three men divine in each way. ^ in the , a8t 
par. was=^jj ; here it is used both for 
and including not only the various mani- 
pulations, but also the interpreting the results 
obtained. It is supposed that each man went 
through i,U operation further on a different 
method. 
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25 “ If you have doubts about any great matter, consult with your 
own heart ; consult with your nobles and officers ; consult with the 

26 masses of the people ; consult the tortoise and milfoil. If you, the 
tortoise, the milfoil, the nobles and officers, and the common people 
all consent to a course, this is what is called a great concord, and 
the result will be the welfare of your person, and good fortune to 

- 27 your descendants. If you, the tortoise, and the milfoil all agree, 

| while the nobles and common people oppose, the result will be 
| 28 fortunate. If the nobles and officers, the tortoise, and the milfoil 
I all agree, while you oppose and the common people oppose, the 
/ 29 result will be fortunate. If the common people, the tortoise and 

the milfoil all agree, while you and the nobles and officers oppose, 
30 the result will be fortunate. If you and the tortoise agree, while 


I 

i 

! 


p P . 25 — 31. Rules for the application of the I 
results of divination, and the varying conclusions of 

men, to the solution of doubts. 25. Am 

.i» not ‘great doubts,’ but ‘doubts on a great 
matter.’ The ‘Daily Explanation’ says, — JjJ 

^ ^ ¥’ tf it m fin A 

#^:zr:zr It is not to be supposed that 
the emperor would on every little matter or 
private occasion consult both men and spirits 
in the way proposed. We must keep in mind 
that ‘ the Great Plan ’ is a scheme of govern- 
ment. There are five parties whose opinions 
were to be weighed : — first, tfce emperor him- 
self; next, his high nobles and officers: generally 
(^?jj ; third, the common people ; fourth, 

the tortoise ; and fifth, the stalks of the she. 
The student will remember how the emperor in 


the Pwan-kilng complains that the opinions of 
the people were kept from him. Compare also, 
pp. 2 and 3 in ‘The punitive Expedition of Yin.’ 
Choo He observes that the opinions of men 
were first taken into consideration, but as they 
are liable to be affeeted by ignorance, and selfish 
considerations, the views of the spirits, above 
such disturbing influences, and intimated by 
the divinations, were to have the greater weight 
in the final determination. 26. The case 
of a great concord, all the five parties agreeing. 

27 . The emperor , the torioise-shett, and the 
milfoil , all agreeing, rang it over the nobles and 
oftieers, and the people. 28 . The nobles and 

officers , with the tortoise and milfoil . carry it over 
the sovereign and peigile. 29. The people, with 
the tortoise and milfoil, carry it over the sovereign, 
and the nobles aud officers. 30. When the 

sovereign and the tortoise were opposed to all the 
other parties. In tills Case, not only are the 


vot. in. 
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the milfoil, the nobles and officers, and the common people oppose, 
internal operations will be fortunate, and external operations will 
31 be unlucky. When the tortoise and milfoil are both opposed to the 
views of men, there will be good fortune in stillness, and active 
operations will be unlucky. 


opinions of men divided, but the spirits also give 
different intimations. The doubt therefore re- 
mained, and the difficulty was settled by a 
compromise! ‘Internal affairs,’ acc. to Gan- 
kwfi. were cases of marriages, capping, and 
sacrifices, within the State ; ‘ external affairs * 
were military expeditions undertaken beyond 
it. Choo He says : — * In this case, the tortoise 
opposing and the milfoil consenting, nothing, 
it would seem, should be undertaken. But the 
tortoise-shell was supposed to give surer indica- 
tions than the plant, and as all the human 
opinions agreed, it was inferred that internal 
affairs might be proceeded with and would be 
fortunate!’ It is neediess to point out the in- 
consistency of this. 31. Where the divina- 
tions gave results contrary to aU the human opinions. 
In this case the spirits carried it over men. 
JUS* ‘using stillness, there will be 

good fortune.’ By ‘stillness’ is meant refrain- 
ing from the undertaking doubted of. 


[Many Chinese critics of more recent times 
seem to have an uneasy feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion on the subject of the ancient divinations- 
but hardly one lias the courage boldly and fairly 
to disown them. To do so would he inconsistent 
with the proper veneration for the sages. 

T.‘ae Chjn said:-^ £ # f ^ ^ 
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1 XA 'W //I rit. yin tri 

ii'Sl 

do what m nght ought to be done no rule foi 
thi* can be obtained from numbers ; and no ruh 
can be obtained from them to do what in righl 
ought not to be done. There should be no divi 
nation in reference to what would not be right 
and no divination where there are no doubts 
To divine where there are no doubts is pronoun 
ced “ a ph*e of folly ; ” to do so in reference t< 
what would not be right is pronounced a pieci 
or deception.” * r 


Woo Ch‘ing observed: — jrv-z%. 


Sf gR*T-«ttA#» 

KaASTSitk^*^. 

t jg, ^ H £ ffc. 

it , ‘ From the oldest 
time never has anything turned out fortunato 
which the nobles and officers, with the common 
people, all disapproved of. Were the statements 
of the viscount of Ke to obtain currency and 
credence, the sovereigns of future ages would 
be found casting away their high ministers and 
officers, and slighting their people, attending 
only to the intimations of the tortoise-shell and 
the she. Perverted talk and strange principles 
would find their way to influence, and there 
would be no end to the troubles of the empire. 
These passages belong to the fondness for 
superstition which was characteristic of the 
Shang dynasty ; accustomed to hear such things 
said, people believed them, and even a man of 
worth, like the viscount of Ke, could not keep 
himselt from going with the current of the 
prevailing custom.’ These observations are 
unusually free and sound, as coming from a 
Chinese scholar. The man who expressed 
himself thus should have gone on to bolder 
conclusions, affecting the reputation for sageness 
of I u and Shun, and even of Confucius himself. 
I am sorry to find a writer, so sensible in 
general as Hoo Wei, trying to beat down the 
remarks of Ch'ing with the authority of the 


great sage : 
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32 [ viii]. “ Eighth, of the various verifications. — They are rain ; 

sunshine ; heat ; cold ; wind ; and seasonableness. When the five 
come all complete, and each is in its proper order, even the various 


ft MM ‘ T *‘“ ra - ,o °’ t 4 *"* is » 

designation by which Woo Ch‘ing is known], 
‘ in his remarks upon the Classics, often speaks 
about the errors of the worthy and wise ; but 
here he errs and commits himself more than 
usual. The Master, in his observations on the 
Yih. has said, “ To unravel what is confused, 
and search out what is mysterious ; to hook np 
what is deep, and reach to what is distant, — 
thus determining whatever will be fortunate or 
unlucky, and rousing all men to continuous 
effort: there is nothing better than the use of 

the she and the tortoise-shell ” (see the 

{- p- 37. ‘The Master’ of course is 
Confucius]. He also says, “Men are consulted ; 
the spirits are consulted : the common people 
also contribute their ability” ( |\ 

. p. 69), meaning that thus all things doubted 
of may be determined. Did the great Yu mean 
anything else than this by his “ Examination 
of Donbts”7 and did the viscount of Ke 
accommodate to that what he said about divina- 
tion by the tortoise and the milfoil? Had he 
been sank in the current of prevailing custom 
merely, how could he have been the viscount of 
Ke?’] 

Pp. 32 — 38. Of tit various verifications. 
Medhurst translates |£F ^/jr by 1 the general 
verifications;’— rightly, as regards but 

wrong, as regards JFtP, which— — -'not 
one merely,’ ‘ many,’ ‘ various.’ Gaubil renders 
the phrase by’ ‘les apparences,’— unhappily. 
In a note he says: — *1 render the Chinese 
character \jk by 'apparatus,' not having found 
any word which would cover the whole extent 
of its meaning. In the present case, it signifies 
meteors, phenomena, appearances, but in such a 
sort that those have relation to some other 
things with which they are connected; — the 
meteor or phenomenon indicates some good or 
some evil. It is a kind of correspondence which 
is supposed, it appears, to exist between the 
ordinary events of the iife of men, and the con- 
atitution of the air, according to the different 
seasons ; — what is here said supposes I know not 
what physical speculation of those times. It 
is needless to bring to bear on the text the 
interpretations of the later Chinese, for they 


are full of false ideas on the subject of physics. 
It may be also that the visconnt of Ke wanted 
to play the physicist on points which he did 
not know.’ 

Gaubil describes correctly the way in which 
the character is here applied, but the 
translator should not render it from what it is 
applied to, but according to its proper significa- 
tion. In the diet, it is defined by ‘ to bear 

witness ,’ 1 to attest,’ and by l^j, ‘ to illustrate ;’ 
and then there is quoted from par. 4 of this 
Book, ^ Jff * Verifications ’ is pro- 
bably as good a term as can be found in our 
language. The giving the name to the various 
phenomena in the text, and making them in- 
dicators of the character of men’s conduct, is of 
a piece with the divinations of the last division. 
It is another form of superstition. If there 
underlie the words of the viscount of Ke some 
feeling of the harmony between the natural and 
spiritual worlds, which occurs to most men at 
times, and which strongly affects minds under 
deep religious thought or on the wings of poetic 
rapture, his endeavour to give the snbject *a 
practical application is so shallow that it only 
strikes ns as grotesque and absurd. 

The Division falls into two parts. In the 
first parr. 32 —34, we have a description of the 
verifying phenomena, and the interpretation of 
them. 

P.32. , * the sun coming forth,' 

or — HfEj, ‘ brightness,’ ‘ sunshine.’ 

f^J, ‘warmth diffused,’ °r— 'heat-' 
The meaning of fjj^ and ||j| is sufficiently 
shown by their opposition to pjjj and 

‘rain and cold.’ SHf , — I have translated 
this by * seaaonablenss,' and would extend its 
meaning to all the preceding verifications, so 
that there are only five and not six phenomena. 
The specification of ‘five’ immediately after 

(3£ 31 aDd tbe W1ly in which the 

phenomena are mentioned in the next par. with 
the adjunct of Q^p, seem to require this inter- 
pretation. This was the view also of Gan-kwS, 
and is adopted by Choo He and most other 
critics. Gaubil however, translates 
by ‘ 6. Les saisons.’ And this view is contend- 
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33 plants will be abundantly luxuriant. Should any one of them be 
either excessively abundant, or excessively deficient, there is evil. 

“There are the favourable verifications: — namely, of gravity, 
which is emblemed by seasonable rain ; of orderliness, emblemed by 
seasonable sunshine ; of wisdom, emblemed by seasonable heat ; of 
deliberation, emblemed by seasonable cold; and of sageness, em- 
blemed by seasonable wind. There are also the unfavourable 
verifications: — namely, of wildness, emblemed by constant rain ; of 
assumption, emblemed by constant sunshine; of indolence, emblemed 

wC 1? Aivi ‘ In every case, good and bad, 
the issue is in accordance with the course of 
the conduct, and therefore we find the character 
5H*.’ Opposed to ‘gravity.’ we have 

‘incoherence,’ ‘wildness.’ Opposed to ‘or- 
derliness,’ we have ‘error,’ ‘pre- 

sumptuous error.’ Opposed to ‘wisdom,’ there 
is Jjjjb ‘idleness,’ ‘ indecision ’ (Wang Suh read 
with the same meaning). Opposed to 
‘deliberation,’ there is ‘urgency,’ ‘haste;’ 

and opposed to ‘sageness’ there is ‘stupi- 
dity.’ The various phenomena, by which these 
qualities good and bad are responded to in nature 
and providence, are of course all fanciful. Since 
the Han dynasty, the critics have nearly all a- 
bandoned themselves to vain jangling j n specula- 
tions on the operation of the five elements, 
and their distributions through the seasons of 
the year, en rapport with the virtues and failings 
or men. And yet, as we saw on the laat Divi- 
sion, many of them do not endorse the state- 
ments of the text without misgivings. Ts‘ae 
observes that ‘to say on occasion of such and 
such a ‘ business ’ being successfully achieved, 
there will be the favourable verification cor- 
responding to it, or that on occasion of such 
and such a ‘business’ being failed in, there 
will be the corresponding unfavourable veri- 
fication, would betray a pertinacious obtusenesa. 
—would show that the speaker was not a man 
to be talked with on the mysterious open- 


ed for by Lin Che-k‘e, who understands of 
‘ the round year, the months, and the days,’ of 
which we have the account in the 35th and foil, 
paragraphs. He took the view from Ts‘ae 
Yuen-toe (gg a critic also of the 

8ung dyn., earlier than hjmaelf. It supposes a 
more artificial structure of the text than the 
study of the whole Book authorizes. 

Jit ^ Pf+’ ‘ or<ler >’ * series.’ 

The order of time and the degree of quantity. 
”* bott fcdirf*. (jg. ^ J| jfc 

$zm 

® ‘abundant,’ ‘luxuriant.’ This is a 
very simple truth. It is supposed to be men- 
tioned as one of the least consequences of the 
seasonable ness of the various phenomena, from 
which all others, however great, may be inferred. 
38, Gan-kwd’s expansion of this is 

•OS®*- KB-ISt 
* M W * a# 

>*■ rhe favourable or good, and the unfavour . 
able or bad verifications. The student will see 
that this par. and the 6th are closely connected. 
Tlie successful achievement of each of the 1 five 
businesses ’ has its verification in the character 
of the phenomena which have been described 
and failure in, or the neglect, of them, has also 

its corresponding outward manifestation. On 

the with which each clause terminates, 
Ting-tft observes: -lit## 
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by constant heat ; of haste, emblemed by constant cold ; and of 
stupidity, emblemed by constant ■wind.” 

35 He went on to say, “ The sovereign is to examine the character of 
the whole year; nobles and officers, that of the months; and 

36 the inferior officers, that of the day. If throughout the year, the 
month, the day, there be an unchanging seasonableness, all the 
kinds of grain are matured ; the operations of government are wise; 
heroic men stand forth eminent ; and in the families of the people 

37 there are peace and prosperity. If throughout the year, the month, 
the day, the seasonableness is interrupted, the various kinds of grain 


tion* of nature. It is not easy to describe the 
reciprocal meeting of Heaven and men. The 
bidden springs touched by failure and success, 
and the minute influences that respond to 
them : — who can know these but the man who 
has apprehended all truth (jj£\ Q SjjJ, 

us * ^ m & it z 
3c A £ is 


Wt fils, f§fc ^ ™ 8 u “ effect 

admitting that the statements of the text can 
be of no practical use. 

Pp. 3S — 38. We have here apparently an en- 
deavour to show how the ‘various verifications 
are to be thoughtfully made use of,’ according to 

the language of p. 4. By jjjjj we are to 
understand all the /^j |jJ or inferior officers. 
See on Ef* in the *Tih and Tseih’ p. 10. 
We may take here as => J0F or i with 
regard to the rank of the ^3" which the text 
mentions, the whole scope of the passage shows 
it could only be of a lower grade. The sove- 
reign stands to liis nobles and great officers as 
the year to months, including and leading on 
them all ; and they again stand to their inferior 
employes as the month to the days. Must the 
sovereign then, by the rule here laid down, 
wait till the year’s end before examining his 
character and ways? I suppose, as he com- 


prehends all dignities in himself, he must be 
every month doing on himself the examination 
work of a high officer, and every day that of 
an inferior. The editors of Yung-cbing’s Shoo 
say on this point: — ‘The sovereign, the high 
officers, and the inferior officers, it is said here, 
must examine severally the year, the month, 
and the day ; but this is spoken in a general 
and vague way, with reference to the different 
rank of their offices : — we must not stick to a 
phrase. For instance, a violent wind shall in 
a day do injury to the grain fields. The wind 
lasts for a single day only, but its injurious 
effects extend to the months and the year. 
Shall we make it relate to the inferior officers ? 
or to the high officers and the sovereign ? 
Whenever any unfavourable verification Imp- 
pens, no one should put the thing off himself. 
Every one should examine himself, and do so 
with regard to every matter.’ Experience 
and their own sense have mode many in China 
wiser in many things than their classics, but 
they will not give up the national idols. 
w* 37 - . — ‘if the times do not 

change.' But we must take in the same 
way as in p. 34, meaning ‘ seasonableness.’ The 
meaning is that if rain and sunshine, heat and 
cold, and wind all occur seasonably, the various 
effects enumerated will follow. There is a 
grain of truth in the assertions, and a bushel of 
nonsense. Hoo Wei says that i> used 
with reference to the government of the court 
§8 W & and ^ ^ of indi- 
viduals who have no office 
== while refers to those who are in 
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do not become matured ; the operations of government are dark 
and unwise ; heroic men are reduced to obscurity ; and in the fami- 
lies of the people there is no repose. 

“ The common people are like the stars. Some stars love the wind, 
and some love the rain. The course of the sun and moon give 
winter and summer. The course of the moon among the stars gives 
wind and rain. " ° 


office. In regard to the last danse, I prefer the 
■view which is given in the translation. 

[danbii has here the following note : — ‘ There 
is supposed here a mutual correspondence 
between the ordinary events of the life of men. 
especially of kings and grandees, and. the consti- 
tution of the air ; but instead of adopting the 
false ideas which the viscount of Ke may have 
had on that subject we may reflect on what has 
been thought about it in Europe, and on what 
many people still think and say of a culpable 
and dangerous character. It appears that the 
Chinese have admitted a homogeneous matter in 
all bodies ; that they have admitted a soul sub- 
sisting after the destruction of the body ; that 
they have admitted spirits, and one spiritual 
Being, Master of heaven, of earth, and of men. 
But they have been bad physicists, and have 
troubled themselves little with metaphysics or 
with logic. They have not thought too much 
(?) of examining the grounds of their reasoning 
on the nature of beings ; and they have in no 
way fathomed the question of the union of the 
aonl with tha body, nor that of the operations 
of the soul.’ 

There is no danger of our adopting the 
notions of the viscount of Ke on the correspond- 
ence between the weather and the characters 
of men. A great service would be done by the 
Sinologue, who should take up ‘the Great 
Plan,’ and produce a commentary on it for 
Chinese readers, clearly and minutely unfolding 
the errors on the constitution of nature and the 
course of providence or which it is foil. From 
ttu ground we might goon to shake the strong- 
hold of their confidence in all the ancient 
teachings and the wisdom of their so-called 
sages.] 

•P. 38. The people should examine the stars. 
IS JsJ Jjjl,— Medhurst translates this— 

‘ Tll f., c ^ mi ? on People are like the stars,’ and 
Ganbil. m the same way,— ‘Lesetoiles represent- 
eut les peuples.’ This also is the view of Ts‘ae 


who says:-^ £ ^ ±, $§ 

But this would make 
the paragraph of a different character entirely 
from those immediately preceding. The text 
is evidently analogous with the clauses of 

par. 35, and the which we must under- 

stand there of the -f- and gjjj we 

must understand here also after HR- 
The people should examine the stars.’ But 
nothing is said of ‘verifications’ in connection 
with the stars and the people ; — what was to 
resul t from the examination of the stars ? * The 
people,’ says Woo Ch‘ing, ‘would know when it 
was summer, and when it was winter, when 
they might expect wind, and when they might 
expect rain. Knowing these things they could 
carry on their labours and take their precau- 
tionary measures accordingly.’ We thus find 
a meaning in the paragraph, though of a diffe- 
rent kind from what the preceding paragraphs 
would lead us to look for. On the view of the 
first clause, taken by Ts*ae and the commenta- 
tors generally, the whole paragraph appears 
equally out of place, and no reasonable 
meaning can be given to it. The con- 
stellation ^ — the hand of Sagittarius — is 
said to bring wind, and |g., or Hyades, to bring 
rain. Ts^ goes at great length into the 
courses of the sun and moon, but all according 
to the accounts of the astronomers of the Han 
dynasty. The text specifies no stars from 
which we might determine the place of the son 
in the heavens at the solstices or equinoxes, 
when the Book was made. 
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39 [ix]. “Ninth, of the five happinesses. — The first is long life; the 
second is riches ; the third is soundness of body and serenity of mind ; 
the fourth is the love of virtue ; the fifth is an end crowning the life. 

40 As to the six extremities again, the first is misfortune, shortening 
the life; the second is sickness; the third is sorrow; the fourth is 
poverty ; the fifth is wickedness ; the sixth is weakness.” 


p P . 39, 40. Of the Jive happinesses and six 
extremities. It is said, in p. 4, that * a hortatory 
use is to be made of the fire happinesses,’ and 
‘ an awing use of the six extremities.' It is not 
easy to see how this division enters into the 
scheme of the Great Plan. Tsltng Rung ( J ®‘ 

jj|£) says: — ‘The nine divisions all describe 
the course of the sovereign. The happinesses 
and extremities are conditions by which the 
sovereign examines his own attainments and 
defects in reference to the people. That these 
happinesses should be among the people, is 
what the sovereign should aim after ; and the 
extremities’ being among them is what he 
should be standing in awe of ; ’ — see the ^ 

Hoo Wei, on the other hand, says: — ‘The five 
conditions of happiness and six conditions of 
suffering, are by the doing of Heaven, and not 
from any arrangements of men. We have it 
said in the division on Royal Perfection, “ He 
concentrates in himself the five happinesses, 
and then diffuses them so as to give them to his 
people we have therefore in this place only 
the names of the happinesses and their opposites, 
and nothing about their use ’ ( ^ j|jg 

AZfftm 

■fe- statuses 2# 4s 

B5 ifjs * ffl> 

39- — ‘longevity;’ without specifying 

any number of years. Gan-kwO says it means 
120 years ; but this is absurd. A man dying 
over 50 is spoken of by the Chinese as not 
having a short life. 60 and upwards is reckon- 
ed longevity. Ts‘ae says that with long life all 
the other happinesses can be enjoyed, and there- 
fore it occupies the first place among them. 
q i — ‘ riches probably meaning a competency 


according to the rank and station. Lin Che-k*e 
says, ‘a sufficiency for food and clothing is 

gj-’ J|j£ ‘freedom from sickness,’ 

<•<., good health, — according to Gan-kwo. Mo- 
dern critics extend the meaning, as in the trans- 
lation.-^ $1 ffH Alt' ^ 

‘* I,en virtue is what is 
loved.’ The meaning, says Lin Che-k*e, is • 
natural disposition tending to the love of virtue 
rather than of pleasures and other lower tilings. 

‘OH’ - Ts ae ex Pb““» thi * by the 
words of Mencius, VII., Pt. I., ii. 1, ffgj 

' submissively receiving all the will of 
Heaven.’ is generally explained here 
‘ to accomplish,’ and the happiness is that of 
‘ accomplishing to the end the will of Heaven.’ 
This does not differ materially from the view 
of the translation, which has the advantage of 

making more evident the proper meaning of 

40 ’ 'S' - ® = Jfc = ' exhaustion,’ 

‘being brought to extremity.’ It denotes the 
opposite of jj^j. J)<j iff >* literally 
‘disastrous short breaking.’ ■ The meaning is 
— the life coming to a n untimely and disastrous 
close. and are the opposite of Jph 

Jija. S5, — Gan-kwd explained this by 

‘ugliness,’ and the last extremity — j|jj, 

by ‘feebleness;’ — perhaps in both 

cases with some reference to the mind as well 
as the body. means probably boldness in 

what is evil, and , weakness in what is good. 
The viscount of Ke was not so successfnl in 
enumerating the •extremities,’ as with the ‘hap- 
pinesses.’ 
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[Gaubil, in a concluding note, thinks it not 
unlikely that the viscount of Ke wished to 
speak of the • Book of l.o,’ and under pretence 
of explaining this enigma, ‘has given very ex- 
cellent instructions on the duties which princes 
and subjects ought to observe.’ I am unable 
to agree with the learned Jesuit. The Great 
Plan is little less of an enigma than the Book 


of LO. It is full of perplexities and absurdities. 
There are some right principles of morals and 
government in it, but after bearing it all, king 
Woo must have been more in the dark than 
when he went to the viscont at first with the 
remark that he did not know how the virtues in 
men’s various relations should be brought forth 
in their proper order.] 


I append here a scheme of the whole Plan, modified from that which is given among the cuts 
in Yung-ching’s Shoo 


i 

i 









THE BOOKS OF SHANG. 


BOOK V. THE HOUNDS OF LEU. 


*SMATI 




1 After the eonquest of Shang, the way being open to the nine 
wild and the eight savage tribes, the people of the western tribe of 
Leu sent in as tribute some of their hounds, on which the Great- 
guardian made “The Hounds of Leu,” by way of instruction to the 
king. 


The Name op the Book. — ‘The 
I Toundu of Leu.' The 37th note of the 
Preface, on the subject of this Book, says that 
the ‘ western Leu ' made an offering of some of 

their hounds’ (jtjj Leu, there- 

fore, is to be looked for in the west. It was 
the name of one of the rude tribes, lying in 
that quarter, beyond the ‘nine provinces’ of the 
empire. is the name of a kind of hound. 

It was, acc. to the !Jj£, ‘4 feet — ancient 

feet, that is — high.’ The describes it 

as ‘ knowing the mind of man, and capable of 
being employed’ A & 

From an instance of its use, quoted in the 
^ from Kung-yang, it was evidently a 


blood-hound. The critics generally under- 
stand the term in the text in the singular ; — I 
know not why. There is nothing in the Book, 
and no ancient references to it, which should 
make us do so. We more naturally take it in 
the plural, and it seems to roe more likely that 
several hounds, and not one only, would be 
sent to king Woo. 

This is one of the Books found only in Gan- 
kwS’s text. K‘ang-shing and Ma Yung had not 
seen it, and they have strangely mistaken the 


meaning of the prefatory note. 


says 


K‘ang-shing, • is read like ^ . The rude tribes 
of the west had no princes, but gave the title 
of to the strong among them, who 

governed them for the time. The people of the 
tribe sent at this time the principal man of 
their chiefs, to present himself at the court of 

Chow see the ^ in loc. But this 

view carries its own refutation on the face 
of it. The words of the prefatory note are that 
‘the western Leu presented — as an offering, 

expressive of their subjection — their To 

suppose that their chief was thus made an 
article of tribute is absurd. Ch‘ing’s paraphrase 

quite inadmissible. The signification of ^ as 
=‘ hound’ is not to be disturbed. The 
Book belongs to the division of ‘Instructions.’ 

Coxtents. The Leu people having sent some 
of their hounds to king Woo, and he having 
received them, or intimated that he would do 
so, tlie Great-guardian remonstrated with him, 
showing that to receive such animals would be 
contrary to precedent, would be dangerous to 
the virtue of the sovereign, and was not the 
way to deal with outlying tribes and nations. 

The reader will think that the Book is much 
ado about a very small matter, and in troth it 
is so. It receives an interest, however, when 
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to their virtue, and the wild tribes on every side have willingly 
acknowledged subjection to them. The nearer and the more remote 
have all made offerings of the productions of their countries; — 

the text, that the wild tribes all around came 
or sent, to the court of king Woo ; — acknowledg- 
ing his supremacy. Ts‘ae says that we are 
not to understand from that king Woo 

used any efforts to open roads to the barbarous 
regions beyond the limits of the empire proper; 
— it was his virtue and fame which drew them, 
and they came, ‘ climbing the hills as if they 
had been ladders, and in boats across the sea.’ 
It certainly would not have been discreditable 
to king Woo to have good roads made through- 
out all his dominions ; and in the passage of the 

jH*-, referred to above, evidently modelled 
on this part of the Shoo, the opening of the 
thoroughfares is described as his work : — jjjt 

ft a- # se s s « a j* 

the same phrase occurs iu the Tribute of Vu, 
l’t. i., p. 52. The force of passes on to the 
neat character, and indicates that what it says 
took effect. , — it is not said any- 

where in the Book who the Great-guardian 
was ; but since the commentary of Gan-kwfi, 
the prevailing opinion has been that he was 
Shih, the duke of Shaou. See on the name of 
Bk. XII. He was Great-guardian under Woo’s 
successor; and it is supposed — with probability 
— that he held the office also under Woo. 

Pp. 2 — 10. The address op tiie Great- 
guardian TO KINO Woo AGAINST RECEIVING 
THE HOUNDS. Pp. 2, 3. The precedent of 

former vise kings in receiving articles of tribute, 
and the use which they made of then. 2. 

^ the language here is to be 

taken historically. Medhurst and Gaubil both 
miss this point, and render — ‘ When an in- 
telligent prince is careful in the cultivation 
of his virtue,’ &c. The guardian is. giving 
not merely the lesson of duty, but of duty 
illustrated by example. The ‘Daily Explana- 
tion’ has it:-|§[ -k rn *5 > :r f 

# ^ $1^. ‘ the careful 

cultivation of virtue/ is said to be the hinge on 
which the whole of the address moves. ^ 


we see in it a specimen of the feeling and pro- 
cedure by which the rulers of China have all 
along sought to regulate their intercourse with 
foreign nations. * When the sovereign does 
not look on foreign things as precious, foreign- 
ers will come to him :’ — this language is a good 
exponent of the normal Chinese policy. A self- 
complacent assumption of superiority— supe- 
riority both in wisdom and in power — has always 
been displayed. 1 have read references to the 
steam-engine with its various applications, from 
men versed in all the learning of China, as if 
it were nothing more than a toy, to be thought of 
just as the duke of Shaou thoughtof the hounds 
of Lem Statesmen and people are now. in this 
nineteenth century, having a rude awakeuiug 
from their dream. 

P. 1. The occasion on which the Book was 
made. This par. might have had a place in the 
Preface, and Tsae calls it ‘the proper preface 
of the Hounds of Leu ’ 

& Wife®. — ‘ on the conquest of 

Shang.’ The • Daily Explanation ’ expands the 
clause :-j§ ^ ^ 

The 4 General History ' 
refers the tribute of the hounds to the 14th year 
of king Woo, B.C. 1,120. 

ji ^ AW , — by the ‘ nine E and eight 
Man,’ we are to understand the barbsrous tribes 
generally, — expressed in the Can. of Shun, p. 
16, by the phrase ^ |j^, and by ^ in 
the ‘ Completion of the War,’ p. 6. also on 
the ‘Tribute of Yu,’ Pi. ii., p. 22. The difft. 
rude tribes round about the nine provinces of 
the empire are variously enumerated. Here 
we have the ‘9 ^ and 8 ^ iu the Le Ke, 

Bk. XIV., Bjj ££ p. 3; we have the ‘9 
and 5 & ;’ in the Chew 

Le-Bk, 

^ XV P- we have the 4 

8 % 7 ij. 5 & and 6 ft;’ in the 

~F> we have ‘the *9 

and 100 %§£■' 

The numbers are not to lie pressed, and we 
must be content with Sliding a statement in 
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3 clothes, food, and vessels for use. The kings have then displayed 
the things thus produced by their virtue, and distributed them to the 
princes of the States of different surnames, to encourage them not to 
neglect their duties. The precious things and gems they have 
distributed among their uncles in charge of States, thereby increasing 
their attachment to the throne. The recipients have thus not 
despised the things, but have seen in them the power of virtue. 


^ is not merely = ‘strangers,’ 
‘guests,’ but==^^ — see in the diet, on 

the character. ip. M A $7’ 

‘ the articles produced by their country,’ 
and we may understand also articles manufac- 
tured there. The last clause gives a summary 
of those articles, and the meaning is that the con- 
tributions were restricted to these : — 

P^j, — the empire being divided into many States 
or principalities, the emperors of each dynasty 
apportioned these among their relatives anil 
adherents. ‘ The States of their uncles ’ were 
pjj ^ ‘regions of the same surname,’ 

«.e., their rulers had the same surname as the 
emperors. The ‘regions of different surnames' 
were the States ruled by Chiefs, attached to 
the reigning dynasty, but of a different lineage. 

To these the emperors m m z m- 
‘displayed what their virtue thus produced,’ — 
the productions of remote territories, the tribute 
from distant tril>es. The transitive meaning of 

H3 is very much determined by its correlation 
with in the next part of the par. The 
things were sent about as imperial gifts among 
the States ; so they were ‘ displayed,’ and served 
to warn and encourage the chiefs to loyal service 

it#*!®-®®* 

Btlfjgp.- 

Gan-kwd explains this by jjj^r 

^ WtWi Z M.' ‘ th « reb y v erifying the 
sincerity with which they held the principle of 

attachment to their relatives,’ taking as = 

■ - 

Lin Che-k‘e supports this interpretation, 
and quotes with approval the words of Wang 


Gan-shih, — ‘Thou/th they loved them, yet if they 
had not shared their precious things with them, 
who could have known the sincerity of their 

z- ri a vtfrmiz it -Hi)'' 

But the clause is evidently related to the 
preceding ^ and must descrihe 

— not the feeling of the emperors from which 
the gifts proceeded,' but the feeling which they 
wished to increase in the princes, their relatives. 
The explanation of by 'fg is therefore in- 
admissible. The meaning in the transl. is given 
by Ts‘ae and in the dictionary > 

fin the passage of the jjj from which 
I quoted, on the 1st par., the words of Confu- 
cius, the sage goes on to say : — -fp- 35 

a-i&iSfijtg. bmmrz 
#M1 tit# Kit 
A % & It # # - b y 

is intended the various princes, receiving 
the imperial gifts ; — jjijS ‘ to slight.’ 

4^ 4^7’ — ' baTe not tbe things,’ have 

not dared to think lightly of them, however 
little valuable they might be; _tL tftyi — 
‘ they have virtne'-ed the tilings ;’ i'.c., they have 
looked at the things in the light of the virtue which 
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4 “ Complete virtue allows no contemptuous familiarity. When a 
prince treats superior men with such familiarity, he cannot get them 
to give him all their hearts; when he so treats inferior men, he cannot 

5 get them to put forth for him all their strength. If he be not in bond- 
age to his ears and eyes, all his conduct will be ruled by correctness. 

6 By trifling with men he ruins his virtue; by finding his amuse- 
ment in things he ruins his aims. 


produced them, and as monitions to the virtue 
they themselves ought to cultivate. Gaubil’s 
rendering of this part is sententious, but can 
be of no help to a student : — ‘ Ainsi les choses 
qui riennent de la vertu retournent a la veriu.’ 

(This passage appears in the 

-ft along with two other sentences 

from ‘the Books of Chow,’ in the following 
form:-^ ^ g, # If ^ 

The use which is made of it there is to show 
that virtue is the only sure defence of a State.] 

Pp.4-6. Bow the sovereign's careful attention 
to hit virtue will appear in his guarding against 
improper familiarity with men , and foolish cherishing 
of useless creatures and things. This is the 
meaning that is put upon these paragraphs. 
The interpretation of them, it will be seen, is 
perplexing and difficult. 4. 

Ji fj, i.l ‘the 

Great Speech,’ Pt. iii,, 2. Koo Seih-ch‘ow (|pj 
8|p ; Ming dyn.) says upon the term3 here : 

zm 

**•*»<■ being familiar 
with them; ^ is a haughty disregard of the 
rules of propriety. The former indicates the 
looking upon them as mere favourites; the 
Utter expresses the treatment of them as 
easily consorted with.’ For the two terms, how- 
ever, we have the one term ‘ to make sport 

with ’ in p. 6. The 1 Daily Explanation ’ says, 
on that par., that the first is the 5c Of 
contempt, and the second the J of fondness ’ 

‘± Jy jfJE 

5C iff" ® ut we must find a com- 


mon idea expressed by the two applications of 
here, and of in p. 6. Such an idea 
is that of contemptuous familiarity. Directed 
to creatures like the hounds of Leu, it will have 
more of the character of trilling sport ; directed 
to men, there will be in the ruler who practises 
it a want both of self-respect, and of the respect 

which he owes to them. -jp is descriptive 
of men in office, who are to be supposed to have 
a degree of elevated character. They have tbeir 
minds— their virtues and acquirements— to serve 
the sovereign with; but when treated with 
contemptuous familiarity, they will despise him 

and go away. * A are the people, in whom 
the familiarity of their superiors is sure to 
breed contempt, so thnt they will not be careful 
to labour for them, as they ought to do, with their 
strength. Ying-U, aptly enough, quotes, in illus- 
tration of imm? , the words of E Yin, 

$C T* '«§» M CfcJP’ Pt - U “ P- 7 A * nd 

the words of Confucius, 

(Ana., XII., ii.), in illustration of |j| 8 yj> 

A * 

ie., if he be superior to the ex- 
ternal fascinations that assail him through the 
senses, — what are called in the next para- 
graph. p| 2^, ‘ the hundred measures,’ = 
‘ the measures of all hia con- 
duct.’ A certain rule — of ‘ correctness ’ (£- 

jE> — is supposed, by which the ruler, free from 
the bondage of bis senses, will endeavour to 
regulate all his conduct. ‘His words and 
actions,’ it is said in the ‘ Daiiy Explanation,’ 
‘ will all be conformed to the measure of perfec- 
tion, and he will not dare to transgress it an 

inch,’ 6. — see on par, 4. Contemp- 

tuous familiarity with men destroys that self- 
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7 “ The aims should repose in what is right ; words should be listened 
to according to their relation to right. 

8 “ A prince should not do what is unprofitable to the injury of what 
is profitable, and then his merit may be completed. He should not 
value strange things to the contemning things that are useful, and 
then his people will be able to supply all his needs. Even dogs and 
horses which are not native to his country he will not keep ; fine 
birds and strange animals he will not nourish in his kingdom. 
When he does not look on foreign things as precious, foreigners 
will come to him ; when it is worth which is precious to him, his 
own people near at hand will enjoy repose. 

9 “Oh ! early and late never be but earnest. If you do not attend 
jealously to your small actions, the result will be to affect your virtue 


respect and reverence for right which is at the 
foundation of all virtue. A fondness for, and 
fondling of, creatures like the hounds of Leu 
brings the whole mind down to the level of little 
things. 

P. 7. The rule for a prince’s aims, and his in- 
tercourse with others. m & 

^ jig, 1 the principles according to which we 

ougbtjo proceed.’ 0 jg A 

M M rTrj ^ The first c * anse ia 

illustrated by Mencius' itt (IL, Pt. 

I-, ii. 9), and the second by his =? («>, 

p. 11) ; also by Shun’s language in ‘ The Counsels 
of Yu,’ pp. 14 — 16. The two sayings are 

good enough in their way, but the object which 
they serve in the guardian’s address is not very 
evident; — see the remark of Wang Pih at the 
conclusion of his ‘ Doubts ’ about this Book. 

P. 8. What things a sovereign should abstain 
from cherishing and pursuing, and what things he 
should prefer and seel:. In this par. the Guardian 
comes at last to the subject of the hounds of 


Leu, though he does not expressly mention 
them. , — these two 

clauses are of a general character, and may be 
applied to an endless variety of subjects. 

, — ‘ the people will be sufficient.’ Chin 
Tih-.G. $J, J|] lit 

‘ If he set a value on strange 
things, his exactions and requirements will be so 
many that the people will not be able to meet 

them.’ A j| ^ —these dogs 

and horses might be useful, but being foreign, 
the virtuous sovereign will have nothing to do 
with them! is here an 

adjective, = 30 ^ ^5? 

31 A3f , — see the remarks on this in the 
note on the Contents of the Book. 

Fp. 9, 10. How the sovereign is to cultivate hts 
virtue by an untiring attention even to the smallest 
matters, and what grand results will flow from suck 
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in great matters; — as when, in raising a mound of nine fathoms the 
10 work is unfinished for want of one basket of earth. If you really 
follow this course, the people will preserve their possessions, and 
the throne will descend from generation to generation. 


a cotrrse. is used here 

much with the same meaning os in the Con. 
Ana. XV., xxi., ^ 

Choo He was asked whether the term were not 
used in the same way in the two passages, and 
replied, ‘Much about it. The idea is that of 
pitiful consideration, and firm conservation.’ 

j§| | If, -JZ 'ZZ’—see the Con. Ana., 
IX., xviii. ‘eight cubits.’ I 

call it ‘a fathom,' as being the nearest approxi- 
mation to it which we have in our designa- 
tions of measures. The paraphrase in the 


•Daily Explanation ’ is |JLj 

fjps iiwzDi-mi&m 

FL, n, Ilk III, p, |. igftl 


Jg-£R- ‘the living people,’ is merely 
an equivalent of Jfif- The phrase is found 

also in the ^ For ^ M 

Medburst has well — ‘ mav protect their hearths.’ 

‘the imperial inheritance may be perpetuated.* 
I append Lin Che-k‘e*s observations on this: — 

tk i h lit — 

+• h^-fcW.fs* it*! 
4- & *5 — il Z & * 
S5 Itt 3E 2 ft Jl ^ itfc M 
*# I* * # 2 Sr « iff 3c * 
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1 I. Two years after the conquest of the Shang dynasty, the king 

2 fell ill, and was quite disconsolate. The two dukes said, “ Let us 

3 reverently consult the tortoise concerning the king”; but the duke 
of Chow said, “ You may not so distress our former kings.” 


The Name of the Book. — ‘T he 

Metal bound.’ jjf^| is defined by ‘ to tie 
or 6hut up,’ ‘ to seal or fasten.’ A certain chest 
or coffer, which was fastened with bands of 
metal, plays an important part among the in- 
cidents of the Book. It is called, p. II, ^ 
^ [}§£ > an< ' lrora *his the name is taken. 
The Book is found in both the texts. 

Contents. King Woo is very ill, and his | 
death seems imminent. His brother, the duke 
of Chow, apprehensive of the disasters which 
such an event would occasion to their infant 
dynasty, conceives the idea of dying in his 
stead, and prays to ‘the three kings,’ their 
immediate progenitors, that he might be taken 
and king Woo left. Having done so, and divined 
that he was heard, he deposits the prayer in 
the metal-bound coffer, where important ar- 
chives were kept. The king gets well, and 
the duke is also spared ; but five years after, 
Woo really dies, and is succeeded by his son, a 
boy only thirteen years old. Humours are 
spread abroad that the duke has designs upon 
the throne, and he withdraws for a time from 
the court. At length in the third year of the 
young king. Heaven interposes. He has occasion 
to open the metal-bouud coffer, and the prayer 


of the duke is found. H is devotion to his brother 
and the interests of his family is brought to 
light. The boy monarch weeps because of the 
unjust suspicions he had harboured, and wel- 
comes the duke back to court, amid unmistake- 
able demonstrations of the approval of Heaven. 

The whole narrative is a very pleasing episode 
in the history of the times, and is more inter- 
esting to the foreign reader than most other 
portions of the Shoo. It divides itself naturally 
into two chapters : — the first, parr 1 — 11, end- 
ing with the depositing the prayer in the coffer; 
and the second, detailing how it was brought 
to light, and the duke cleared by means of it 
from the suspicions which had been cherished 
of him. 

Ch. I. Fp. 1 — 11. The prates of the 

DUKE OF CHOW : ITS OCCASION ; HIS SUBSEQUENT 
DIVINATION, AND DEPOSITING THE PRATER IN 

the coffer. 1. The illness of king Woo. 

— the current chronology 
refers this to the 14th year of king Woo, the 
year after the death of Show, b.c. 1,120. 
K'ang-siung thought that the year of the con- 
quest of Shang should not be included in the 
two years, and the critics of the present dynasty 
generally concur with him. Ming-shing says 
that if the historian had meant to say that the 
year was that succeeding the change of dynasties, 
as Gati-kwO, Sze-tua Ts een, and Wang Suii 
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l He then took the business on himself, and made three altars of 
earth, on the same cleared space; and having made another altar 
on the south, facing the north, he there took his own position. 
The convex symbols were put on their altars and he himself held his 
mace, while he addressed the kings T‘ae, Ke, and Wan. 

think, he would hare used jftfc and not 
and we should have read ^ j^j — * 

I cannot undertake to settle this trivial 
point. (so in Sze-ma Ts’een. 

Keang Shing, after the jjr, gives 

= W' ‘ was not ha PPy-’ We 

may suppose that he was distressed, thinking 
of the troubles that might arise on his death. 

The other reading—^ ‘did not 
get well,’ would give a simpler meaning. 

2. Proposal of the two dukes to divine respecting 
the issue of the king's illness. The <&> 

‘ two dukes,’ are understood to be ^ and 

The Ia ‘ter is the duke of Shaou 
spoken of on p. 1 of the last Book. T‘ae-kung 
—see on Mencius, XV., Pt. I., xiii. He played 
a very important part in the establishment of 
the Chow dynasty, as counsellor to Wfin and 
VV oo, and was invested by Woo with the prin- 
cipality of Ts‘e, which his descendants held 


for nearly 640 years. He is the ^ in the 
apocryphal edition of the ‘ Great Speech.’ 

^ I' 1§£ (Ts’een has |p) is defined by 
Gan-kwfl, after the |j| by $£, ‘reve- 
rently.’ Ts’ae gives its meaning— ^ 

‘with entire sincerity and in common,’ 

saying that on great emergencies all the officers, 
great and small, united in the ceremony of 

divination, so that |~» is equivalent to 

it }> , according to the view of an older 
interpreter whom he cites. This interpretation 
would give more emphasis to the ^ in the 

next par., but I do not see that we can insist 
on extending the meaning of the term beyond 

the ^ of Gan-kwC. 3. The duke of Chow 
declines the proposal ^.,-this is the first 
time that we meet in the Shoo with this famous 
name, though we shall find him hereafter 
playmg a most important part. But for him 
indeed, the dynasty of Chow would probably 


not have taken root. He was equally mighty 
in wolds and in deeds,— -a man of counsel and 
of action. Confucius regarded his memory 
with reverence, and spoke of it as an evidence 
of his own failing powers and disappointed 
hopes, that the duke of Chow no longer appeared 
to him in his dreams. He was the 4th son of 
king Wan, by his queen T'ae-sze. The eldest 
was Pih-yih-k‘aou ^ l^); the second 
was king Woo ; and the third was Seen 

the ICwan Shuh ( mentioned in p. 12. 

There were six other younger brothers, but of 
all Wfin’s sons, only king Woo and the duke of 
Chow were representatives of their father’s 
virtue and wisdom. Chow was the name of the 
city where king T‘ae fixed the central seat of 
his House;— see page 281, on the name of this 
part of the Shoo. It became the appanage of 

Wan s 4th son. Tan ( £| ), and hence, he is 
known as the ‘duke of Chow.’ 

‘to trouble,’ ‘to distress.’ It would appear 
that the two dukes proposed to have a solemn 
service of divination in the ancestral temple of 
the imperial House, and the duke of Chow nega- 
tives their proposal on the ground that there 
was no necessity for troubling the spirits of the 
departed kings by so much ado merely to divine 
the issue of the king’s illness. He had himself 
determined what he would do. K‘ang-shing 
says that he negatived their proposal, because 
he knew that the king would not die at this 
time. This view is grounded in a passage in 
the Bk. ZJT, Pt. i., p. 2., of the 

Le Ke, where king Wan is made to interpret a 
dream of his son so as to assure him of a certain 
number of years. But there is much in that 
Book which we cannot receive. If the duke 
knew that his brother would recover, the prayer 
which follows, and his offer to die in his room, 
lose all their meaning and value. ^ 

T. 4. The duke’s preparations for his pravtr 

business or duty.’ Gan-kwS paraphrases- 

Sl^gjaiSiftSaiK- 

*tE fcl ‘ the rearing up of earth is called 
^ ; the clearing away of the ground is called 
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The grand historian by 1m order wrote on tablets his prayer to 
the following effect: — “A. B., your chief descendant, is suffering 
from a severe and dangerous sickness ; — if you three kings have in 
heaven the charge of watching over him, Heaven s great son, let me 


j||i : The duke ctearod and levelled a space 
of ground, and there he built three altars facing 
the south, one for each of the kings to whom 
he intended to pray, — his father, his grandfather, 
and his great-grandfather, by whose wisdom 
and virtues the fortunes of their House had cul- 
minated in the possession of the empire. On the 
same area he raised another altar facing the north, 
where he himself took his place, lv'ang-shing 
says that the altars were at Fung (Bk. III., p. 2.), 
and that the area remained to his day. m 
sph and were two 

of the ‘ five tokens of gem,’ mentioned in the 
Can. of Shun, p. 7, conferred by the emperor 
upon the various princes in connection with 
their investitures. There were two peih, belong- 
ing to the isze and the nan respectively, and 
three kwei, that appropriate to the duke of 
Chow being the jj ig But we can hardly 

understand the terms here of the badges of 
nobility, or tokens of imperial appointment. 
Gan-kwfi says the peih were brought and laid 
upon the altars of the three kings in reverence 
to them, and the kwei was the duke’s proper 
hiran kwei, which he held in his hands as the 
evidence of his person and rank in appearing 
before them. But from p. 8, we should rather 
conclude that all the articles were proper to 
the worship of the three kings. The ^ is 
described as resting on a square base, while out- 
wards it was round like the arcli of heaven. 

Pp. 5 — 8. The prayer. 5. A ft m 

ffvl’— = j£> <t,,e S ralui historiogra- 

pher.’ His services were called in to record 
the prayer. I take ^ as = fjj»J> ‘ the 
language of the prayer.’ Gan-kwd explains 
the clause :-j£ ffl § )?$, j^. ‘The 
historian wrote for him on a tablet (or tablets) 
the words of the prayer.' This is the view now 

given in the ‘Daily Explanation’: — & 


IrI "f* ffl' 3? 0’ 1ZZ XT' This ’ u 

seems to me, must be the meaning of the text. 
K'aug-shing, however, says: — 

& J*Jt ft §1 1® Ir •&> ffl % W. 


bj Jr et — 3E- ,The taWct > 

».e., the writing, was made by the duke of 
Chow ; the priest read this writing to inform 
the three kings.’ In this way the is alto- 
gether unaccounted for. Woo Ch‘ing would put 
a comma at and explains — ‘The historio- 
grapher wrote the tablet, and the priest QjfJJ) 
read it.’ But who does not get the impression 
that the duke of Chow was himself the only 

priest on the occasion ? ^j., 

— ‘ Your great-grandson, such an one.’ The 
duke, no doubt, used the name of king Woo. 
But in the Chow dynasty, the' practice of 1 con- 
cealing the name,’ as it is called ( = •£ ^ ), came 
into vogue. K‘ang-shing supposes that it was 
king Ching, who first dropt the name, and sub- 
stituted for it, when he found the prayer, 

as related in p. 16. = jjj| ‘to meet 

with,’ Wang K‘flng-t‘ang says: — -A sage has 
nothing about him which could bring on sick- 
ness, but he may happen to meet with evil 
malaria in the air: — hence the use of — 
see a note in the ^ Ree d not lay so 

much stress on the character. 

, — this passage has 
wonderfully vexed the critics, and the editors 
of Yung-ching's Shoo say that no one inter- 
pretation of it which has been given should be 
pertinaciously held to. The view in the trans- 
lation is substantially that of Ts^, who says: 

-«3ES^7C^.HT«fi 

jt im }t it m mm a. 

* King Woo is the great 
son of Heaven ; you three kings ought to have 
the charge of protecting him in heaven, and 
should not let him die. If you wish that he 
should die, pray let me Tan be a substitute for 
liis person.’ Feeling that the -J-* ^ lay loosely 
on this view in the sentence, he supposed that 
some characters following have been lost. 
The interpretations of K‘ang-shuig and Ying-tS 
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6 Tan be a substitute for his person. I have been lovingly obedient 
to my father; I am possessed of many abilities and arts which 
fit me to serve spiritual beings. Your chief descendant on the 
other hand has not so many abilities and arts as I, and is not so 

7 capable of serving spiritual beings. And moreover he was appointed 
in the hall of God to extend his aid to the four quarters of the em- 
pire, so that he might establish your descendants in this lower world. 


may be seen in the and the 

Choo He preferred the \ lew of a Chaou E-tson 
iM h ^ at ft s= * 10 ref l u ire the service 
of, and the meaning is — ‘ If God require the 
services of your eldest sou in heaven, let me be 
a substitute for him.’ Mann K‘e-ling prefers 

the view of a Sett Chung-san tjl [1 [):— 

3c 2 MX' 

^ $£’ Rlj J9 fiH ^ Ts ae s 

constructkm of the sentence is not more objec- 
tionable than either of these two. Thus much 
is plain : — first, that the duke of Chow offered 
himself to die in the room of his brother king 
Woo; and second, that he thought his offer 
might somehow be accepted through the in- 
tervention of the great kings, their progenitors, 
to whom he addressed himself. 

P. 6. Reason why the duke should be taken 
instead of the king. 

= ’ 5fcf — Gan-kwfj gives the mean- 

ing a« ^ j|f( 3<1’ ‘ X could affcc - 

tionately obey my father.’ TVae takes the 


same view, only extending the meaning of 
il % ‘forefathers’ generally. 


# 


Medhurst translates the clause by — ■ ray bene- 
volence is equal to that of my forefathers,’ which 
the language will admit of. Woo Chung, indeed, 
gives for . Still the 

other view is to be preferred. The duke would 
probably have declined to say that lie was more 
virtuous than king Woo. though he was con- 
sciousofpossessing certain qualities which might 
render him the better addition of the two. to the 


spirit-world. Sze-ma Ts'een has only 0 
and ou his authority Keang Siting 


would cast yff- out of the text; but though 
the ‘Historical Records ’ show us the interpreta- 
tion which their compiler put upon the Shoo, 
their authority cannot always be pleaded in 
favour of this or that reading. 

We should be glad if we could ascertain from 
this paragraph what ideas the duke of Chow 
.ad about the other world, but his language is 
too vague to afford us satisfaction. He says he 
was better able than bis brother to serve spirits ; 
— did he then expect that some such service 
would have to be performed by him after death ? 
and who was the spirit, or who were the spirits, 
to whom the service was to have been rendered f 
These questions are suggested by his words; 
and yet it may be, that all which he meant to 
say was that he was more religious, — more 
acquainted with ceremonies, and fonder of sacri- 
ficial services, — and therefore was somehow 
better fitted for admission to the spirit circle. 

I suppose he did not know his ow n meaning 
very, clearly. 

Chinese critics are concerned to free the duke 
of Chow from the charge of boasting which may 
be fixed on him from the paragraph. Tseang 
Te-shSng (ff Zfc ; Ming dyn.) says:— 

‘ The duke of C'liow did not boast of his services, 
but was the humblest of men ; — how is it that 
here he boasts of himself in such a way to the 
spirits of the three kings? On this occasion, 
so important to his family and the kingdom, 
bis love for his brother prevailed over every 
other consideration. He had not leisure to con- 
sider whether he was boasting or modest. The 
case is one of those instances in which the vir- 
tue of sagely men moves Heaven. Let it not 
be lightly thought of or spoken about ; ’ — see the 

mm 

P. 7. Reason u hi/ king Woo -should be spared. 

73 lifl Ifr JH’ -the *r ft here “ 

or God. Ma Yung says: — 3: 

^ "T* ft Zr tkin 6 Woo 

received appointment in the hall of the God of 
heaven.' Medhurst has translated; — ‘He has 
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The people of the four quarters stand in reverent awe of him. 
Oh ! do not let that precious Heaven-conferred appointment fall 
to the ground, and all our former kings will also have a perpetual 

8 reliance and resort. I will now seek for your orders from the great 
tortoise. If you grant ivhai.I request, I will take these symbols and 
this mace, and return and, wait for the issue. If you do not grant 
it, I will put them by.” 

9 The duke then divined with the three tortoises, and all were 
favourable. He took a key, opened and looked at the oracular 


received the decree in the imperial hall,’ which 
is a great weakening of the duke’s argument, 
and without the sanction of any critic. 

0} ^7 M fft -£&•, — the critics generally 
connect this with the preceding clause, and 
extend the force of the mm to it. It 
seems rather to be a description of the success 
of Woo’s govt., — exaggerated, indeed, but jus- 
tifiable in the circumstances. 3 ZZt® 

3? ^-35 iu 

the translation. 

‘our former kings’ are all the princes of the 
House of Chow, from Shun’s minister of Agri- 
culture downward. The saying that they would 
have ‘a perpetual reliance and resort ’ is to the 
effect that the sacrifices to them would ever be 
continued. 

P. 8. The duke proposes to divine for the an- 
swer of the kings , and teds them what will be the 
consequence of their refusing his request. 

f 

•fjjj, ‘I will now go at once and receive the 
command — the decision — of you three kings.’ 
/U mS’ — seeon j^|j> ' n the ‘Tribute of 

Yu,’ Pt. i., 52. The shells of the tortoise em- 
ployed for imperial divinations were larger 


than those employed by the princes. 

I® 1irj’ — ' w '" return and wait for your 
orders,’ which would be seen in the recovery of 
king Wo o, and the duke’s death. Masays:— - 

If it*® SE- 
MI! $1 i£--M' 2d c '"’“-'=3r or 

The meaning is, that he would put those 
instruments of worship aside ; — the dynasty 
would fall, and the House of Chow would have 
no more imperial sacrifices to offer. 

Pp. 9, 19. The divination is favourable, and 
the duke deposits his prayer in the coffer. 9. 

J'* — — ‘ He divined with the three 

tortoises ’ I suppose that the divination took 
place before the altars, and that a different shell 
was used to ascertain the mind of each king. 

Choo He says: — ®H = 3 EM#- 
J'* . Lin Che-k‘e, however, says: — 

j# 111 h <:> He diT > ned 

according to the three prognostics given by the 
tortoise.’ This is in accordance with the lan- 
guage of the Chow Le. Bk. XXIV., p. 1, |v 

* = ft 2 ffi- 0 T; * - 
0 M — 0 M ft which Biot 
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10 responses which also were favourable. He said, “According to the 
form of the prognostic, the king will take no injury. I, who am 
but a child, have got his appointment renewed by the three kings, 
by whom a long futurity has been consulted for. I have to wait 

11 the issue. They can provide for our one man.” Having said this, 
he returned, and placed the tablets in the metal-bound coffer; and 
next day the king got better. 


translates: — ‘Grand Augure. II est propose 
aux trois methodes pour [’observation des 
fissures sur l’ecaiile de la tort ue. La premiere 
est appelee fissure de jade ; la seconde, fissure 
de poterie; la troisieme, fissure de plaine.’ 


fu- 


see the 


db . 

Id H _ 

‘ Great Speech,’ ft. ii., S. 

by ^ we are to understand ^ T* . 1 written 
oracles.’ The par. of the Chow Le, following 
that quoted above, is — 

• > k The forms of the regular prognostica- 
tions were in all 120, the explanations of which 
amounted to 1,200.’ Thr.se explanations, no 
doubt, consisting of a few oracular lines; wen 
the 


k of the text. They were kept by them- 
selves, and consulted on occasion, according tc 
certain rules which have not come down. The 
duke of Chow at this time had recourse to them 
1 he meaning of in this place is very uncer- 

. n fit I 

tain. Properly speaking, it denotes a kind ol 
flute. Here it seems to denote a sort of key with 
which the apartment or chest, or whatever ii 
might be, in which those oracles were kept, was 
opened. K ang-shing, Ma Yung, and Wang 
Sub define it nearly in the same way, as 



uie IQ. in ot the prognostic, appearing, on th 
shell of the tortoise. 

— Woo Ch‘ing understands this to be spoken b 
the duke of himself, so that he not only undet 
otood from the divination that the king WO ul 


not die, but also that he would get better with- 
out himself being taken as a substitute. The 
words do not conyey that impression to my 
mind. In the ‘Daily Explanation.’ they are 
referred to the three kings as in the translation 

the till f5(: fit flJJ P ar - 8, the only differ- 


ence being that the words here are those of 
soliloquy, and not addressed to the kings. The 

— • is king Woo. The duke would seem 

to he resigning himself to the thought of his 
own death. He must be taken, but he can 
confidently leave the king and the dynasty in 
the care of the three kings. 


51 - ali SH ^ [j|f — ‘ tlie metal-bound 
coffer.’ Ts-ae says that it was this coffer which 
contained the oracles of divination, the same 
which is alluded to in p. 9. It may have been 
so ; but I should rather suppose it to have been 
different,— a special chest in which important 
archives of the dynasty, to he referred to on 
great emergencies, were kept. The dnke gave 
orders to all whose services he had employed 
m the ceremony to say nothing about it (see p 
17), but it was right that the record of the 
prayer should be preserved in this repository 
He therefore placed it there, not thinking that 
it would be— hoping that it would not be 
— brought to light in his time. 

[The prayer of the duke of Chow is addressed 
to the three kings, and I have said above, that 
it is addressed to them in the character of medi- 
ators or intercessors with Heaven or God 
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12 II. Afterwards, upon the death of king Woo, the duke's elder bro- 
ther, he of Kwan, and his younger brothers, spread a baseless rumour 
through the kingdom, saying, “The duke will do no good to the 


The analogy of the circle of religious notions 
among the Chinese obliges us to adopt this 
conclusion, and, in par. 7, we have an express 
reference to the supreme disposing of God in 
human affairs. Still it must be allowed that 
the doctrine of the former kings being only 
intercessors is not indicated in the text so 
clearly as it might have been. In illustration 
of this I shall quote the words of Ts'aou Hefl- 

tseuen ( ^ ; Ming dyn). He says : 

— ‘ The earlier scholars were led, by the words 
— “I have received a new appointment for him 
from the three kings,” to doubt whether the 
duke’s language (in p. 6) — “ I have many abili- 
ties and arts which fit me to serve spiritual 
beings,” really referred to Heaven. They rather 
thought it did not; but we must not thus 
pertinaciously insist upon particular expres- 
sions. Anciently, when sovereigns sacrificed 
to Heaven and Earth, they associated their 
ancestors as assessors and sharers at the cere- 
mony; when they prayed for anything to 
Heaven and Earth, they depended on the effica- 
cious spirituality of their ancestors to present 
and second their request. Heaven was the 
most honourable, and they did not dare to 
approach it abruptly ; their ancestors were the 
nearest to them, and they could, through the 
kindness between them, make their thoughts 
known to them. There is no reason why we 
should not say that the -words, “ I have 
received a new appointment from the three 
kings,” are equivalent to “I have received a new 


appointment for him from Heaven ” ’ 

0 thee, a ji±* 

m mm. 
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Ch. II. Pp. 12 — 19. After the death or 

KIRO Woo THE DUKE OF CltOW FALLS UNDER 
SUSPICION or NOT BEING LOTAL TO THE THRONE. 
TWO TEARS PASS BT, AND THEN HEAVEN INTER- 
POSES TO BRING HIS INNOCENCE TO LIGHT; THE 


PRAYER IN THE COFFER IS DISCOVERED, AND 
THE YOUNG KING ACKNOWLEDGES WITH HIS 
TEARS THE INJUSTICE OP HIS THOUGHTS, AND 
RECEIVES THE DUKE BACK, WHILE HEAVEN AC- 
CORDS EVIDENT TOKENS OF ITS APPROVAL. 

12. The manner in which the duke of Chow was 
brought into suspicion. The last par. closes with 
the statement that the king suddenly recovered 
the day after the duke’s prayer. This opens with 
a reference to his death. Five years have elapsed. 
Woo died b.c, 1,115, and was succeeded by 
his son Sung whose reign dates from 

B.c. 1,1 14, and who is known in history by 
the title of Ching (JjJ£)> ‘the Completer.’ 
Ching was only 13 years old, and the duke of 
Chow acted as regent of the empire. It was 
natural he should do so, for he was the ablest 
of all the sons of Win, and had been devotedly 
attached to bis brother Woo. whose chief adviser 
he had been, and was without the shadow of 
disloyal feeling. The accession of dignity and 
influence which he now received, however, moved 
his elder brother Seen, and some of his other 
brothers to envy, and they had come to be 
engaged in a treasonable conspiracy against the 
throne. We have seen how Woo, after the 
death of the tyrant Show, pardoned his son, 
generally known by the name of Woo-kSng 
( and continued him in Yin to main- 

tain the sacrifices to the kings of his line. To 
guard against the very probable contingency 
of his rebellion, however, he placed three of his 
own brothers in the State along with him, with 
the title of ‘Inspectors’ or ‘Overseers’ ( - — - 
Hj), who should overawe both him and the old 
ministers of Show. Those overseers were Seen, 
known as Kwan Shnh, older than the duke of 

Chow ; Too ( known as Ts’ae Shuh 

immediately younger than the duke ; and 
Ch‘oo( J^ ), known as Hob Shuh the 

eighth of Win's sons. Perhaps SSen thought 
that on the death of Woo tiie regency, if not 
the throne, should have devolved upon himself. 
Mencius ascribes the appointment of him as over- 
seer of Yin to the duke of Chow (see Men., II., 
Pt. II.. ix.), as, no doubt, it was made by Woo 
on his advice. This may have exasperated him 
the more against Tan who had thus she'red him, 
he would think, away from the court. However 
it was induced, soon after the death of Woo, 
those three brothers entered into a conspiracy 
with Woo-k&ug to throw off the yoke of the 
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13 kings j'oung son.” Upon this the duke of Chow represented to the 
two dukes, saying, “ If I do not take the law to these men, I shall 
not be able to make my report to our former kings.” 

14 He resided accordingly in the east for two years, when the 


new dynasty, and as a preliminary step, they 
endeavoured, in the manner indicated in the 
text, to stir up division between the regent and 
his nephew. 

^ 7 ^,— Kwan was the name of a city and 
territory,— the pres. sub. dep. of Chhng 

JHV in the dep. of K’ae-fung, Ho-nan. It 
formed the appanage of Seen, the third of Wan's 
sons. I suppose that was originally merely 
indicative of Scen’s place in the line of his 
brothers (sec on Con. Ana., XVIII., xi.) ; but it 
has come to be joined with so that Kw&n- 
shuh is now in effect simply a historical name. 
f|£ $]—' the younger brothers ’ were Too and 

Ch‘oo, as has been detailed above. yifc =? 

. . WIU ct ’ 

— set words flowing, = spread a baseless ru- 
mour. ^|| ^jk ‘ wii! not he 

advantageous to the child.’ By of 

course, the young emperor is meant. 13. 
The resolution of the. duke. 

ever since the Han dynasty the meaning of 
U {: here has been debated. Gan-kwo, reading 
the term peih, according to its proper enuncia- 
tion, defined it by and explained the text 

i § a = »■ w « 

3 1, J.-m 

ln " ,e translation. K’ang-shing, on the other 
band read Jptfc as jJSJ:, and with the meaning of 
that term, so that the text = ‘ If I do not get out 
of the way , leave my dignities, and retire from 
court,— I shall not be able,’ &c, &c. The editors 
ot . Yung-ching’s Shoo do not give a decided 
opinion on either side. Ts'ae has followed 
K ang-shing, but his master Choo He wavered 
between the two views, approving now the one, 
and now the other. Maou K ’e-ling has a long 
note on the subject, in his ^ ||E Jjjijfc 

> recanting his early opinion iu favour 
of K ang-shing’s view, and giving eight reasons 
for adopting in preference that of Gan-kwd. 
Some of them are sufficiently forcible. I have 
no hesitation in differing on this point from the 
generally approved interpretation sanctioned 
by Ts-ae. 


The duke of Chow, on being aware of the 
insinuations circulated against him, resolved to 
meet them with promptitude. He owed a duty 
to the former kings and to the dynasty, and 
whatever the young king might think, he would 
act at once against the rebellious and the dis- 
loyal. 

14. Justice done on the criminals. The different 
views that are taken of the last paragraph 
necessarily affect the interpretation of this. 
Acc. to Gan-kw6, the duke spent two years in 
the east, operating against Woo-k&ng and the 
false brothers, and at the end of that time ho 
had got them into his hands, and dealt with 
them according to his views of their several 
guilt. Ying-ti says (this has already 

been explained by ^ £) - , H|J 

3^- K’ang-shing on the other 

i*f kX ^ Z 3s? £!• He re- 

sided in the east ” means that he left the court 
and dwelt in an eastern State, allowing the 
charge of guilt till the king should have examin- 
ed into it.’ The language so far will certainly 
admit of this interpretation, but what he gays 
on the ne xt clause is too ridiculous. It is - 

if- 

|fi #W ZWAtk 

a ® i S "tfli ‘The criminals are the 
partizans of the duke of Chow and his acquain- 
tances while he held the regency. Wheu he 
withdrew from the court, they tied ; but now i n 
the two years they were all apprehended bv 
king Clung. The historian calls them criminals 
writing from the king’s point of view.’ Even 
Keang Shmg does not venture to adopt this 
interpretation, but supposes the meaning to be 
that the duke, while in the east, came to know 
who the criminals were that had slandered him. 

X have said that the phrase 


, . , - w iH itself 

admit of the interpretation put on it by K’anir- 
shing; but Maou K e-ling has shown, that if 
we do not understand it as Gan-kwO does, of the 
duke s operating in the east against his rebel- 
lious brothers, there is no other place in that 
direction irom the court, to which his sojourn- 
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1,5 criminals were got and brought to justice. Afterwards he made a 
poem to present to the king, and called it “The Owl.” The king on 
his part did not dare to blame the duke. 

16 In the autumn, when the grain was abundant and ripe, but before 
it was reaped, Heaven sent a great storm of thunder and lightning, 
along with wind, by which the grain was all beaten down, and great 
trees torn up. The people were greatly terrified ; and the king and 
great officers, all in their caps of state, proceeded to open the metal- 
bound coffer, and examine the writings, when they found the words 
of the duke of Chow when he took on himself the business of taking 


ing for so long a time can be assigned with any 
degree of probability. 15. The duke sends 

a poem to the king to clear himself, but is only 
partially successful. The poem here referred to 
is in the She King, Part X., Bk. XV., Ode ii. It 
begins : — 

‘O owl, O owl, 

You have taken my young ones : 

Do not also destroy my nest. 

I loved them ; I laboured for them ; 

I nourished them. — How am I to be pitied.’ 

The received interpretation of it is that it was 
composed by the duke after he had crushed the 
insurrectionary movements in Yin, and put to 
death Woo-king and Kwan-shuh. By the 
‘owl’ is intended Woo-kfing; and by the 
4 nest,’ the dynasty of Chow. The writer meant 
that king Ching should understand by it the 
devotion which he felt to the imperial House, 
and the sorrow which the stern justice he had 
been obliged to execute upon his brother occa- 
sioned him. K‘ang-shing took a difft. view of 
it, in accordance with his interpretation of 

PAD?# in tiie last par., and supposed 
that the duke intended by it to expostulate 
with the king on the persecution of his friends 
which he had instituted. But we cannot believe 
that he would have thus addressed the king as 
an 1 Owl.’ There is nothing in the poem or 
ode, which readily suggests the interpretation 
to be put upon it; but there is perhaps something 
in what Choo He says, that readers at the time, 
all-excited by the circumstances to which it 


had reference, would not find the difficulty in 
understanding it which we do. 

, — is now superseded by 
gfl; it means ‘to reprove,’ ‘to blame.’ The 
clause is understood to intimate that though 
the king now partially understood the motives 
of the duke’s conduct, and could not blame him 
for the way in which he had dealt with his 
other uncles, he still looked on him with some 
degree of suspicion. 

Pp. 16 — 18. Heaven interposes to bring the 
duke’s innocence to light by means of the prayer in 

the metal-bound coffer. 16. — we may 

suppose this was the autumn of the the third 
year of Ching,— b.c. 1,112. 

Lin Che-k‘e brings out the J|3^ by 
expanding-.-^ $ H’ fg ^ f£, % 

mz as in the translation. The 

paraphrase of the ’Daily Explanation’ is similar. 


® ~ the ^ wss * 

‘skin cap,’ worn in court at audiences. It is 
generally said that the king was going to di- 
vine that he might discover the reason of the 
unusual storm, and therefore opened the coffer 
which contained the oracles of divination. But 
we saw, on p. 11, that it is not certain those 
oracles were kept in that coffer. Possibly it 
was a repository of important archives, which 
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17 iJlfe ° f - kin S W ?. 0 ' Th f king and the two f1ukes asked the 

g and historian and all the other officers about the thintr. They re- 
p led, Ah. it was really thus; but the duke charged us that we should 

18 not presume to speak about it.” The king held the writing and 
wept, -saying, “ We need not now go on reverently to divine 
Formerly the duke was thus earnest tor the royal House but I 
eing a child, did not know it. Now Heaven has moved its' terrors 

man't^h* aZT, ° f ^ ^ ° f Th « 1 m “‘ «■» a 

IQ tl Is ^ h ‘ lt tlle uies of P ro pnety of our empire require ” 

rain wen * out *> •*»» borders, when Heaven sent down 

twn ’l l d hy virtue , of a contrary wind, the grain all rose up The 

f Tf order f t0 tk c People to take up ail the large trees 

very frffitful ’ * tW The then ‘««ed out 

were consulted on great emergencies of the State 

L 17 - £. H W ft 9 -’ -these were all 
the officers who had assisted the duke when he 
made his prayer, Ac. ^1^ ^-^-,- 

Ving-tasays -ff , ^ ^ ^ £ g.‘|& 
is a sound expressive of dissatisfaction Amim? 1 
Gan-kwO calls it fg ^ They were vexed 
at being thus obliged to tell what the duke had 
charged them to keep secret. Keang Shing 
reads W, which ha explains in a similar wav 

**43^3 i 

-A* 0L' jll I”* see the 


pl' "f 'M 4 A ~ sec on ‘Tlie Pwan- 

4ng, Pt. liy p 7. Here king Ching was really 

fit K * f jt p, -m, 

“ MB' ‘ to meet -’ Ma Yung read 


instead of so that the meaning is-' That 
I go out and meet him in person,’ & c . This 
certainly gives a good meaning; and Ts‘ae and 
Keang Shing both adopt it*’ Gan-kwfi “d 
K‘ang-shmg, however, both understand as 
,n the ‘™>^»om lanpna « ° f the latter 

•yf A* tiO Ml This is rather harsh, 

iVolr.f diffi ( l Ult t0 gfit a tolerable mean- 
° cat Ot many other passages of the Shoo. 
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P. 19. The duke is received back, and Heaven 
Signifies its approbation. i ni as — it 

is most natural to understand this going forth 
to the suburbs with reference to the king’s 
purpose indicated in the 

of the last par. Gan-kwS, however, takes 
^Jof the place, outside the city, where the great 


sacrifice to Heaven was offered, and thought 
that the going forth was to offer a sacrifice of 
thanksgiving to Heaven for his deliverance 
from the unjust suspicions which he had har- 
boured. 

Ts ae says that after reading this paragraph 
it is impossible to doubt the doctrine of 1 veri- 
fications,' laid down in the ‘Plan ! ’ 


fl may here, in the vacant space of this page, 
introduce Wang Pili'a chapter on the jj||| 
in his ‘Doubts about the Shoo.’ His views are 
questionable, but the student will be glad to 
have a complete specimen of the style and man- 

netofM. Work— jfcj/ffji ^gj| ^ 

se*isi.s ei&ftfi-frss- 

^ *- jtfc 

%Mik 

at + «i S P # K tt 

it st is % n ra *■ ifi ik 

Us *?- iffi « n m it- a © m 

5k — BO Mi 2i -p .£ It- 15 

^ ^ fifj || ^ ^ 

i « JR 3fci* A- R'J ii » S* 
ft- # M * St *.*•;£ H -H 


T-te-iu^T c#-3=.-a- 

«*757C#»ltk.75«:* 

ZW’Bk^il n^ium, I >.£ 

I' 

i 

til ft; i 3E m rfn ^ 5E- 

# A S£ £ *' • Sff 3P # 41- 
£ ft -til- £ <&■ M ® -fd Ja 
ftiffi E- Rg-tf 
A S *- OB 13 41- A "F S 

*-ia 
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n $ SI * T 3E= 

* =s. ns. b. 



1 I. “The king speaks to the following effect: — ‘Ho! I make a 
great announcement to you, the princes of the many States, and to 
you, the managers of my affairs. — Unpitied am I, and Heaven sends 
down calamities on my House, without exercising the least dela}'. 
It greatly occupies my thoughts, that I, so very young, have inhe- 
rited this illimitable patrimony, with its destinies and domains. I 
have not displayed wisdom, and led the people to tranquillity, and 
how much less should 1 be able to reach the knowledge of the decree 
of Heaven ! 


The Name of the Book. — ‘T he 
Great Announcement,’ At the commencement 
of the first paragraph, these two characters. — 

^ off’ — ° ccur > and they are thence taken and 
made the name of the Book. Gan-kwo. indeed, 
says that the Book sets forth great doctrines 
for the information of the empire, and thence 


it received its name (|J|[ ^ -g 0 gfy ^ 

T But we look in vain 

for any ‘great doctrines’ in the Book. The 
emergency which called the announcement forth 
was sufficiently important to justify the duke 


of Chow in calling it • great.’ We need not look 
for any higher or deeper meaning in the title. 
The Book is found in both the texts. 

Contents; Date; and Style. The pre- 
fatory note says, ‘When king Woo had de- 
ceased, the three overseers and the wild tribes 
of the Hwae rebelled. The duke of Chow 
acted as prime minister to king Ching; and 
having purposed to make an_end of the House 
01 Yin. he made ‘’The Great Announce- 
ment'” This sets forth the occasion on which 
the address was composed, but when we come 
to look at the contents, we find very little 
appropriate, according to our views, to the cir- 
cumstances. The young emperor speak* of the 
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responsibility lying on him to maintain the 
empire gained by the virtues and prowess of his 
father, and of the senseless movements of the 
House of Vin to regain its supremacy ; he com- 
plains of the reluctance of many of the princes 
and high officers to second him in putting down 
the revolt ; and proclaims v ith painful reitera- 
tion the support and assurances of success which 
he has received from the divining tortoise-shells. 
The three overseers are not mentioned, though 
we may find an allusion or two to them. The 
whole tone is feeble. I have divided, it will he 
seen, the 15 paragraphs in which it is now 
generally edited into five chapters. 

The date of the announcement is generally 
referred to the third year of Ching B.e., 1,112. 
But such an arrangement of events supposes 
the duke of Chow’s residence in the east, spoken 
of in the last Book, to have been a voluntary 
exile, and that this expedition against Yin was 
undertaken after he returned in the manner 
described. But I saw reason to understand the 
sojourning in the east as a description of this 
very expedition, and that the return mentioned 
was on its successful termination. Ou this view 
the announcement was made in the first or 
second year of Ching. and the expedition was 
finished in the third year. On that point. — the 
date of the extinction of Woo-king and his 
revolt, there is an agreement. 

The style of the Book is about as difficult 
as that of ‘the Pwan-kSng.’ ‘We may doubt,’ 
says Wang Gan-shih, ‘whether parts have not 
been lost, and other parts have not fallen out 
of their proper place. Our plan is to let alone 
what we cannot understand, and to explain what 
we find ourselves able to do.’ ‘It is difficult,’ 
says Choo He, ‘ to point the Book. The senten- 
ces are very long, and students generally try 
to break them up into shorter ones, which makes 
the interpretation more difficult still.’ 

Ch. I. Pp. 1, 2. Notwithstanding his 

TOOTH ASD INUOMI-ETENCIES, THE KINO FEELS 
MOUND, BY HIS DUTV TO HIS FATHERS AND TO 

Heaven, to do his utmost ro rirr down the 

REVOLT WHICH WAS THREATENING THE RECENT- 
LT ACQUIRED EMPIRE. 1. ^ p-f , — 

these are the words of the duke of Chow, spoken 
by him as regent of the empire, and in the name 
of the young king. We are not to suppose in- 
deed that Ching had anything to do with the 
announcement. Doubting the duke’s loyalty, 
he would not have sent him to attack his 
other uncles; but the duke acted as the great 
duties of his position required him to do, and 
would not allow the safety of the dynasty to be 
perilled by weak scruples. At the same time it 
was right that his address should appear as in 
the name of the king. There was no other king 


but Ching, and no other is intended by ^ 
throughout the Book. K‘ang-shing, however, 


says that by we should understand the 
duke himself. His words are : — 

‘The king is the duke of Chow. He 
was regent of the empire, and in giving charge 
about such great affairs, in the exigency of the 
circumstances, he called himsel: the king.' 




Keang-shing, Ming-shing, and other opponents 
of ‘the false K‘ung.’ adopt thia view, and the 
ingenuity with which they argue for it is amus- 
ing; but it is too absurd to justify our entering 
into an examination of their arguments. Comp, 
the in the Pvan-kSng, Pt. i., 36; 

and often in several of the Books of Chow that 

follow. if % 

appears to have come into use, under the Chow 
dynasty, as an exclamation, like the of the 
‘Canon of Yaou.' I do not see what other 
meaning can be given to it here, or in the 
next Bk., p. 1 ; et at. Here Ma Y'ung and others 
in the Han dynasty read it after p^f> — 

fiff Mk ’ ~zz "ZT 1- and ex i >!aiDed i‘ h y 

Gan-kwo-even attempted to give it the 
same meaning in its place at the beginning of 
the sentence 

Ilf . kt si*r 3c T- xr xr- But thii ie 

exceedingly harsh and unnatural. Lin Che-k‘e 
was the first, so far as I have ascertained, who 
explained the term as an exclamation. It 
is a pity that this meaning of it does not 

appear in the dictionary. SI 

n-m % nz m 

m m » ¥ , — see the 1 Great 
Speech,’ Pt. i., p. 2. (read 

teanu) = ‘to pity,’ as in the She King, Pt. 
111.. Bk. III.. Ode x., st. 5. In the ‘Pwan-kang,’ 
Pt. iii.. 7, it was read teih , with the meaning of 

'ft , ‘to come to,’ i.e., to reach the mark of 
goodness; and so Gan-kwd took it. and Keang 
Shing takes it, hut with different relations to 
the rest of the sentence ; — see the and 

the W 'M ii-'n' Ts'ae expands 

the phrase as in the translation; — 

Af $[£,— ^|j=^, ‘injuries,’ ‘calami- 
ties.’ ‘Heaven sends down calamities on my 
House,’ — thi., has reference especially to the 
eartv death of king YVoo; and we may include 
also the present troubles occasioned by the 

revolt in Yin. ^ |j£. — ‘without a 

little del- iy,’ Blow was following on blow in 
quick succession. Gan-kwo put a stop at 
and carried jfj £ to the next sentence. Of 
this construction 1 shall speak on the next 
clause. K'ang-shing pointed as in the text and 
interpreted jft£ as = ‘ not few and 

prolonged.’ i may certainly be thus taken 

*® le w ^ u!e phrase yjx jrfl; 
is more naturally construed as I have done 
in the translation, following Ts'ae and other 

Sung critics. 

think.’ Gan-kwO, I have just said, hegao this 
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‘ Yes, I who am but a little child am in the position of one who 
has to cross a deep water; — it must be mine to go and seek how to 
cross over. I must diffuse the elegant institutions of my predeces- 
sor, and augment the appointment which he received from Heaven ; 
— 90 shall I be not forgetful of his great work. Nor shall I dare to 
restrain the mty’esty of Heaven seen in the inflictions it sends down. 


=f 

WM~k ilk 

J$ B & m 


clause with $£, and his comment on 

ft A u -£l W A’ 
I^IA .$3EW£T' 

pj la, ‘ The calamities are so pro- 

tracted and great that they involve me who am 
so young;— the king’s meaning is that there 
was uothingfor him but tocut off the criminals.' 
This is very far-fetched, and must be rejected. 

M-~Wl is de - 

flned as-=^4-, ‘fate,’ destiny.’ Woo Ch'ing 




‘do- 


mains.’ Ts‘ae soys — ^ fjn, ‘the five do- 
mains; ’but they were more than ‘fire’ under 
the Chow dynasty. Nearly all the critics define 
Jjjg by Jpf, and then expand it iuto something 
; but Ts’ae’s meaning is much 
simpler. &[' ^ , — on 

this Gan-kwd hM-^; fg || jj£ ^ ig 
, ‘I cannot practise the ways of 
wisdom to repose the people.’ Keang Slung 

have not met with (“found), in- 
telligent men to lead the people to repose.’ 
Better than either, Woo Ch‘ing read with 
an aspirate, = ‘ to go to,’ ‘to arrive at;’ and 

‘I have not attained to wisdom, so as 
to conduct the people to tranquillity.’ So I take 
thewords. #j S.^ir-Itake^. 
here with Gan-kwC as — . 1 to reach to.’ I 

do not know what the youug king, or rather the 
duke of Chow, had in view by ‘ the 

decree or appointment of Heaven,’ nor can I 
discern the bearing of the whole clause on the 


rest of the announcement. Perhaps a glimpse 
of light is afforded by Kin Le-ts'eung, who 

■« ,: -ittW sE I )il#i (+#§!&• 

rn ± rn X M im H MM T 
h M Z % :™- w-w 

of how king Citing, inheriting the throne at so 
early an age, with the bnseless rumours going 
about, and such changes of events occurring, 
was unable to fathom what might be the mind 
of Heaven, in order to introduce what is said 
below about bis seeking how to cross over his 
difficulties, and the intimations afforded by diri- 
nation ; ’—see the ^ g{£. 2. £3 is used, 

ace. to Ts’ae, as a coiitimmtive particle, indicat- 
ing that though the speaker had come to a pause, 
yet he must go on expressing his sentiments 

Our ‘Yes’ corresponds to it. 

‘ tins,’ says Gan- 
kw8, ‘ expresses the king’s awe ’ 

He might have said — ‘ awe and perplexity.’ ^ 

M A ^ MH’ _the fonncr cUu8 ° 

expresses the young king’s apprehensive per- 
plexity ; this seems to express what under all 
circumstances he felt it incumbent upon him to 
do. The language however, is difficult to con- 
strue and interpret. I.in Che-k'e says : — ‘ Gan- 

kw<5 read ^ Jim, as in the “ Pwan-ktng,” Pt. 
ili., 7, and with the same signif. of gnat , and 
gave the meaning — ‘I will spread and practise 
great principles, so spreading and displaying 
the appointment received by Wftn and Woo.’ 
But the text only says i|jjj and to make 
that = ‘ 1 will display great principles ’ is wide 
of the mark and forced. Soo and Lin Taxe- 

read the character pt, with 
the meaning of ‘ to adorn ’ ; aa in the 

* Announcement of T ang,’ p. 5). Soo then in- 
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&X>±ffi*<Sii3cif*o 

g.nf.A ±.® B.B.ffi.iS ¥» 

II. 4 The Tranquillizing king left to me the great precious tortoise, 
to bring into connection with me the intelligence of Heaven. I 
consulted it, and it told me that there would be great trouble in 
the region of the west, and that the western people would not 
be still. Accordingly we have the present senseless movements. 


terpreted — “What I diffuse must be to adorn 
and extend the appointment received by my 
predecessors, and not forget their merit,” while 
Lin Tsre-hwuy says, “The meaning is— I will 
cultivate and illustrate the inatitutions, to impart 
ornament to the empire.” The character ^ 
is thus both pronounced and interpreted by 
them differently from Gan-kwS: but the mean- 
ings they bring out are as far from being clear 
as his. Wang Gan-shih says, better than any 
of them, that the text is maimed, and we need 
not weary ourselves to fix its meaning. The 
translation simply follows the view of T s‘ae, 

which is that of Soo Tung-po. 

-j~- — in this clause the king intimates how 

it was his duty to pnnislt Woo-ltfing and all 
aiding him in hia revolt. He would let the 
justice of Heaven take its course; be would 
not restrain it, but execute it rather against 

them. -J*, following j^j.is rather perplexing ; 
but we have met with it before, similarly follow- 
ing transitive verbs. 

Wang Gan-shih put a stop at and read 

with what follows— and 
Choo He approved of this construction ; — see 
the In this point Ts*ae chose to fol- 

low the two K‘ung, rather than his master. 
Woo Ch'ing, however, points with Gau-shih, 
and gives this view of the clanae preceding, 

having closed a paragraph with -h?h- 
* When Heaven was sending ddwn its terrors on 
me I did not dare to conceal them, but used the 


tortoise,’ &c_, ic. 

Ch II. Pp. 3 — 6. The divination 8 had 
informed the king of the coming troubles, 
AND THET NOW ASSURED HIM ON THE PRESENT 
EXPEDITION. MaNT OF THE BEST AND ABLEST 
OF TIIB PEOPLE WERE SUPPORTING HIM. THEY 
MIGHT THEREFORE GO FORWARD WITH CONFI- 


DENCE. 8. Ijpt J, — ‘the Tranquillizing 

king.’ Gan-kwS says that king Win is in- 
tended; but the phrase jr^t ^ in par. 8 deter- 
mines that we interpret the epithet of king 
Woo, Ching’s father. ^ 

• to continue and transmit.’ At a grand 


reception of visitors at court there were the 
attendants and officers who received them, and 
went between them and the prince. They and 

their function were called it 13 Similarly 
we are told here that the tortoise-shell was a 
connecting medium between the mind of man 
and the mind of Heaven. And this was the 

belief of the duke of Chow! a & is 
used like the same phrase ia the last Book, p. 

* • El ^ ik 3* ^ 

be taken as the reply of the tortoise, or the 
result obtained from the divination. Gan-kwO 
indeed makes the commence a new para- 
graph. m ^ is with him = ‘ I have con- 
sulted it, and received its instruction ;’ and 
then for a time all reference to the tortoise 
ceases, and Q = ‘The king also says.’ This 


construction is to me intolerably harsh. B 
follows immediately on tlie r diviiintion by the 
tortoise-shell, and introduces the reply which 
was received. That reply is sufficiently 
enigmatical. The troubles arose in the east, 
and the oracle was that the west would be 
troubled. This difficulty is solved by saying 
that the troubles arose indeed in the east, but 
they necessarily went on to trouble the west. 
The 1 Daily Explanation ’ paraphrases the text 
as if the oracle had been thus explicit : -m 

wife an 

as, it will be seen, a prophecy, rather than 
the solution of a doubt, and the oracle was like 
those of the west. We may compare it with 
the 4 Aio te, Eacida, Romanos vincere posse.’ 

, — these are again the words of the 
king, l^f. : insects moving, wrig- 

gling about,’ in the spring. It is often used in 
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4 ‘Little as the -present prosperity of Yin is, its prince greatly dares 
to take in hand its broken line. Though Heaven sent down its 
terrors on his House , yet knowing of the evils in our kingdom, and 
that the people are not tranquil, he says — “ I will recover my patri- 
mony" ; and so he wishes to make our State of Chow a border 
territory again. 

5 ‘One day there was a senseless movement, and the day after, ten 
men of worth among the people appeared to help me to go forward 


the sense of 1 silly,’ 1 impertinent.’ 4. The 
guilt of Woo-kang. jjJJj >>J\ jjjt,— this 
has marvellonsly vexed the critics. Gan-kwo 
took itas= /K, and K'ang-shing did the same 

Ms Yung made it =5?. meaning probably 

* Yin, who has hut little attained.’ Wang Suh 
made it=IJ7 so that Ue'h $fc=‘ this 
small princelet of Yin.’ The §{£ ^ defines it 
by ‘many or much and Ming-shing says 
this justifies the yjv of Kang-shing, like lucus a 
non lucendo ! _Ts‘ae gives jf j?. ‘ prosperous,’ 

* flourishing ’ for it, which is no doubt the correct 
meaning here. Compare 

m in the ‘ Announcement about Wine,’ p. 6. 
Tung-po was the first to bring this meaning of 
the term to the interpretation of the text, ^jf, 
— ‘to arrange,’ ‘to place in order:' then, ‘a 
series’ ‘a rank.’ Here, being under the govt, 
of it is taken = ‘the end of a 
cocoon, or of a hall of thread ;’ then ‘ a thread,' , 
‘a line,’ and with the same metaphorical ap- 
plications as our word ‘ line.’ The clause, as 
expanded by Ts‘ae, is — 

WttiZ] f§- All the old interpreters 

understood of the troubles of the 

imperial House, with special reference to the 
rumours about the duke of Chow set on float 
by bis brothers, following so quickly on the 
death of king Woo. The same view* is taken 
also by Woo Ch’ing and Keang Shing. If the 

ft had been before the we must have con- 
strued in this way. The meaning which appears 
iu the translation is given by Ts ae, who follows 
his expansion of the previous clause, quoted 


above, by-^r jg§ % 

^ ^ 3k :zr :zr- 
•f* 2k SB ^“ v,e mn9t 

put a stop at ^||, and then Bupply So Sfc aa 
in the translation. is Woo-kftng himself 

speaking, but we cannot refer the also to 




m is used fur ‘ a border,’ ‘ a border town.’ 
It has here the force of a verb. 5 


4 ! 


SJilT'-ft = (comp, the * Yih and 
Tseih,’ p. 7. Keang Shing reads but with 

the same meaning): ‘ to go.’ Who 

the ‘ten men of woith’ were, we do not know. 
Gan-kwo supposed they belonged to Yin, ‘loyal 
and far-seeing men in the rebellious territory.’ 
This is not likely. I suppose they were men of 
the imperial domain who had heen forward to 
express their attachment to the dynasty of 

Chow. The H| Q , indicate 

the promptitude with which they had come for- 
ward. Ts ae expands the clause : — ip ffc 

mm^zm b,&z^% 

■f ^ A VA & ^ x 

st mi * *° soothe .’ ‘to 

tranquillize ;’ go together, 

* to soothe and settle the country of 

Shang. * to continues* is used 

for ‘ military prowess or achievement,’ and also 
for ‘footsteps,’ ‘traces,’ from which the 
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to restore tranquillity and to perpetuate the plans of my father. The 
great business 1 am engaging in will have a successful issue, for I 
have divined and always got a favourable intimation. ‘There- 

6 fore I tell you, the princes of my friendly States, and you, the 
directors of departments, my officers, and the managers of my 
affairs, — I have obtained a favourable reply to my divinations. I 
will now go forward with you from all the States, and punish those 
vagabond and transported ministers of Yin. 

7 III. 4 And now , you the princes of the various States, and you the 
various officers and managers of my affairs, all retort on me, saying, 


signification given to it in the text is derived. 
How the same character comes to have signifi- 
cations so different is one of the mysteries which 
a Lexicographer may solve by tracing its his- 
tory, and showing how forms driginally distinct 

have coalesced in one.] |^[ 

81 } I ffx HU Z P) This cona- 
tion of the clause is given hy Ts‘ae, and Keang 
Shing concurs in it. Other l iews may be seen in 
the =jjr and in Woo Ch ing’s commentary. 

#1- ‘e™ 1 affair ’’ 

referring to the warlike expedition about to he 
proceeded with. It is said in the ^ that 
‘the ‘-great affairs” of a State are sacrifice and 

w * r .'(|ii z a i-’ /nil $ 

— ‘all together are lucky.’ The king 
had divined; and the ‘three men’ who had 
operated with the three shells, or interpreted 
the threefold intimation of the one shell, all 
foretold a happy result ; — see the - Great 1’lan.’ 
p. 21. Ts-ae gives the connection of the two 
parts of the clause thus : — 

b “ir fii 

We are not to suppose that 
tliis divining was the same as that mentioned 
in par. 2. That was earlier, before the rebellion 
had revealed itself; this was with reference to 
the expedition whieh was in progress. 6. 

M ^ = j5jjfc ‘ therefore.’ 


pT bQ, ‘ tfle governors or directors,’ = jtf 

tZ'iE * the lieads of the various magis- 
terial departments.’ Gan-kw8 says they were 
the ^jjjj -nobles and great officers. 

Compare the "g" ^ of Bk. XXII., p. 3. We 
might bring out the meaning of the by 
saying — ‘ the directors, of the several surnames.’ 

T*# ^ b^zrir-T’ 88 in 

the last par., — -Qy ^ ^ ' the ab ' 

sconded scattered ministers.’ Woo-kang and 
the old adherents of his House, who continued 
with him, are intended by this contemptuous 
language. There was enough in the circum- 
stances of their condition to afford a ground for 
so describing them. 

Ch. III. Pp. 7 — 9. The KING COMPLAINS OF 
THE RELUCTANCE OF THE PRINCES AND OFFICERS 
TO GO tOK WARD WITH HIM TO THE EXPEDITION, 
AND REPLIES TO THE! R PROPOSAL TOGO CONTRARY 

to the divinations. 7. The proposal of 
the princes and office's to go contrajy to the ora - 

ties , and abandon the expedition. 

— ‘ there is not one who does not retort.’ K‘ang- 
shing says-M ^ ^ ‘ 

oppose my views.’ Keang Shing would take 
as simply ‘ to reply.’ The two ideas are 

here combined in the term. All the rest of the 
par. is to be taken as the language of the mal- 
contents. Gan-k wo, indeed, takes only j 
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“The hardships will be great, and that the people are not still has 
its source really in the king’s palace, and in the mansions of those 
princes of the troubled State. We, little ones, and the old reverent 
inen as well, think the expedition ill-advised. Why does your ma- 
jesty not go contrary to the divination? . 

‘ I in my youth, think also continually of the hardships, and say, 
Alas' these senseless movements will deplorably afflict widowers 
and widows ! But 1 am the servant of Heaven, which has assigned 


* the difficulties will lie great,’ as their words, 
ami makes out. all the rest to be a portion of 
the king’s reply. But. to my mind, the text is 
altogether unmanageable on this view. The 
exegesis which I have followed, and which ap- 
pears in the translation, is not unattended with 
difficulties ; but it gives an interpretation of the 
passage in harmony with the general tenour of 
' the Announcement, and not harsher, as regards 
particular expressions, than we are obliged to 

admit in many other places 

Tj - — this is an allusion, as plain as 

the duke of Chow could permit himself to make, 
to the dissatisfaction of his three brothers 
charged with the oversight of Yin, the rumours 
which they had spread against himself, and the 
suspicions which those had awakened in the 
king’s mind. The are Seen, Too, and 

Ch‘oo. 5^? , as opposed to < jgj*, I translate by 

C_ jUT-d'A#** 

, -j £, — this passage presents several 

difficulties, and no construction of it has been 
proposed, against which objections cannot be 
urged. is taken by Gan-kwft of 

the king speaking of himself, and this is the 
one strong point in his construction mentioned 
above. In the translation the phrase is taken 
in the plural so the princes and officers, 
opposed to the expedition, describe themselves. 

^ is taken as =^, ‘ old,’ ‘ fathers.’ ^ => 
‘to be reverent,’ i.e, in the conduct of 
business. The character is thus used in the She 


' mansion.’ 

pTUE’ 


King, as may be seen in the diet. ^ . 


SL 


W (read in the 4th 
tone) «= & ‘why.’ The paraphrase of the 
whole in the ‘ Daily Explanation ’ is 

'h 0 « 0r » 

A.^iaST'BrA»*& 
ft, ft » $■ -Si T' i£ hiffi® 
A^ 

Pp. 8, £>. How the kin;/ replies to the princes 
and officers, complaining of their want of sympathy 
with him, and urging again the aut hority of the 
oracles. 8. §§| Wf. “$$.< 5£. 

‘ indeed the senseless movements ; widowers and 
widows, alas:’ Gan-kw6 brings out the mean- 

ingthu» : -tfilS M A [' ^1 M S 

rstf 

Ch'ing observes that the young and strong 
would be carried off to the expedition, and so 
the widowers and widows would be left in their 
solitude without those whose duty it was to 

care for them. 

things which I do are all services required from 
me by Heaven.’ Keang Shing takes 
as in p. 1, which would give here a good enough 
meaning. 

— Heaven is the nominative to the verbs jj|| 
and «• The ‘Daily Explanation has: — 
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me this great task, and laid this hard duty on my person. I there- 
fore, the young one, do not pity myself, and it would be right in 
you, the princes of the States, and in you, the many officers, the 
directors of departments, and the managers of my affairs, to soothe 
me, saying, “ Do not be distressed with sorrow. We shall surely 
complete the plans of your Tranquillizing father.” 

9 * Yes, I, the little one, dare not disregard the charge of God. 

Heaven, favourable to the Tranquillizing king, gave such prosperity 
to our small State of Chow. The Tranquillizing king divined and 
acted accordingly, and so he calmly received his great appointment. 
Now Heaven is helping the people ; — how much more must 1 follow 
the divinations! Oh ! the clearly-intimated will of Heaven is to be 
feared : — it is to help my great inheritance. ’ ” 


m asAfifft#. 

SiRtSTgi#- % 

TP or % v ‘myself.’ 

The meaning is that the king would do his duty, 
without considering the risks and trouble s to 
which it would expose him. ^ JBf 

‘ speaking of 

the case with reference to what is right.’ 

«=» ‘ to labour,’ ‘ to distress one’s-self.’ tiff 

‘Let not your Majesty distress yourself about 
this matter of sorrow.’ The princes and officers 
•re then supposed to say that they would dis- 
pose of the revolt for him. — ASSE 

s. jS.-utop.!. 


■if, uf , — O' ’ 'to .lisri‘,'ftr(t. ‘tomakeof 
none effect/ ‘ The charge of God * is that implied 
in p. 5, when the divinations were all favour- 
able, and the king was thus instructed to go 
forward with the expedition against Woo-k&ng 
and his associates. ^ jg ^ 

— the divinations of king Woo referred to are 
those mentioned in ‘The Great Speech,’ Ft. ii., 

'■^fw MIT -ft#- 

4- was Heaven 

now helping the people? Gan-kwiJ replies — 
‘ By the coming forward of the ten men of worth 
to support the king.’ Possibly the king, or the 
duke rather, may have had this in mind. 

«l#fi !■«-»§#§ b 

MM A *8. is 2T - "" *'*"■'*' 

tion here follows Ts‘ae. The ‘intel- 

ligence of Heaven,’ is that mentioned in p. 3, as 
conveyed by the ‘ great tortoise.’ Thus clearly 
intimated, it was to be reverenced. Opposition 
to it could only entail disaster. How much 
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IV. “The king says, ‘You, who are the old ministers, are fully able 
to examine the long-distant affairs ;— you know how o-reat was the 
toil of the Tranquillizing king. Now where Heaven shuts up and 

distresses us is the place where I must accomplish my work • I 

dare not but do my utmost to complete the plans of the Tranquilliz- 
es km". It is on this account that I use such efforts to remove 
the doubts and carry forward the inclinations of the princes of my 
lnendly btates. Heaven also assists me with sincere expressions of 
attachment , which I have ascertained among the people:— how dare 
1 but aim at the completion of the work formerly begun by the 

,gC> * means difficult and not easy.’ Theae 
are tlie definitions given by Ts‘ae, who add*— 


more should they be forward to obey it, when 
it was to establish the dynasty ! Iveang Shing 
takes and the whole •=> • The brilliant 

miyesty of Heaven is aiding me to enlarge this 
great inheritance.’ 

Ch. IV. Pp. 10— 12. The kino addresses 

HIMSELF MORE PARTICULARLY TO THE OLD 

ministers op his House ; sets forth his own 
■WISH to do his duty as a son and a sovereign 
AND COMPLAINS OF THEIR WANT OF SYHPATHy’ 
WITH HIM. 10. :£ £3 ,-see on 

0’ P- 1. It is one of the peculiarities of the 
Announcements in the Books of Chow, that they 
are broken up into mauy parts by the recurrence 
of these phrases. rntiiii- 
\ wc are to understand the old minis- 
terstf king Woo, 

tl,e * It of P- 1, who are there quoted as 
opposed to the expedition. }|r ‘to ex- 
amine the remote,’ £e, the affairs of past days. 

A BZj 4- B| Ipk this is an instance 
of what Choo He calls the ‘long sentences’ of 
the ‘ Great Announcement.’ 


means shut up, without 

thoroughfare.’ 


if & t*j ik z PJf & 

The above definition of j^j is not given in tho 
dictionary, tho’ it may be very reasonably 
derived from the explanation of the term iu the 

The diet, makes it=» 


Pi- 
ta, after Gan-kwf>, and with reference to this 
passage. Kcang Shing defines it by which 

makes it simply a synonym of Ts‘ae took 
his definition from Lin Che-k‘e. ‘The place 
where king Ching had to accomplish his work ’ 
was the east, where the revolt was going on’; 

but the ftft does not indicate the locality simplyj 
but all the circumstances of the case. EH- 

hy ls meant dissolving their obstinate 
obstructions;’ ^ ^ # jg . by 

W 1 ! 18 mcant inducing them to follow him with 
accordance/ These again are the definitions of 
Ts-ae,— very good. 

is taken by Gan-kwfi and most other 
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Tranquillizer? Heaven moreover is thus toiling and distressing 
my people, so that it is as if they were suffering from disease ; — how 
dare I allow the appointment which the Tranquillizer, my predeces- 
sor, received, to be without its happy fulfilment?’” 

11 “The king says, ‘Formerly, at the initiation of this expedition, 
I spoke of its difficulties, and revolved them daily. But when a 
deceased father , wishing to build a house, had laid out the plan, if 
his son be unwilling to raise up the hall, how much less will he be 
willing to complete the roof! Or if the father had broken up the 
ground, and his son is unwilling to sow the seed, how much less 


critic* ‘to aid.’ f{$ fg. 

* sincere.’ Heaven doe* not speak ; — where were 
the ‘expressions’ of its regard? The ten men 
of worth, who had come forward to encourage 
the king, might be considered as giving utter- 
ance to the * voice of the people,’ ■= the ‘ voice of 
God.’ Choo He was dissatisfied with this in- 


terpretation of jjf. He said that ‘ though all 
the elder scholars concurred in it, it made the 


passage unintelligible.’ He himself, on the 
authority chiefly of Ten Sze-koo, made the 
character synonymous with |Jp, ‘not,’ so that 
the meaning is — ‘ Heaven really does not utter 
words, but its mind may be ascertained from 
the mind of the people.’ This brings out sub- 
stantially the same meaning as the other view 


of 


By^ A I understand king Woo. 
It is only a variation of the phrase 

Ts‘ae takes it as = j^a. j^f , ‘the tranquillizing 
ministers,’ meaning those who had co-operated 
with king Woo in his great work, and adds that 
this description of them would cover with shame 
those of them who were dissuading king Chiog 
from the expedition. See a note from Ch’in Leih 


on this point in the pjjjj' 




* 77 , — here is another consideration, which de- 
termined the king’s resolution. His father’s 
object was to give repose and happiness to all 
the people. This revolt was distressing them, 
— a fever, a serious disease in the State. He 
must secure the realization of his father s pur- 


pose hy putting the revolt down. 11. How 
his sense of filial duty impelled the Icing to the ex- 
pedition. ^ 

‘ when I first wished to 
undertake this expedition to the east.’ So, 
Ts ae and Woo Ch'ing. Then the and 
of the next clause are to be taken in the past 
tense. Woo, indeed, is half disposed to take 
~ simply as an expletive or exclamation, but 
there is no necessity for having recourse to such 
a construction. Thinking of the difficulties 
which the expedition was pressed with, the king 
might have wished to abandon it ; but to prevent 
his doing so, there came in the considerations of 
his duty to his father which are set forth in the 
rest of the paragraph. In this way we get a 
consistent meaning from the whole. Gan- 
kw6 and Kiiang Shing, instead of taking 

0f a8 = sf 0 - or EJ %' & ve ^ * fu » 

verbal force, — ■ to accord with.’ The for- 

mer then interprets — ‘In accordance with an- 
cient principles, I must proceed with this 
expedition to the east 

^jj). I have spoken quite enough 
about the difficulties and hardships of the 
empire, and I daily think of them.’ The latter 
says : — ‘ In accordance with the example of the 
king my predecessor, I ought to go and punish 
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will he be willing to reap the grain ! In such a case will the father, 
who had himself been so reverently attentive to his objects , be willing 
to say, “ I have an heir who will not abandon the patrimony ?” — How 
dare I, therefore, but use all my powers to give a happy settlement 
to the great charge entrusted to the Tranquillizing king? 

‘ If a father have those among his friends who attack his child, 
will the elders of his people encourage the attack , and not come to 
the rescue?’ 


these revolters (J||| ^ 


M 


^ W* IE)- ° f the l“«l3hips con- 
nected with the expedition I have spoken, and 
I daily think of them.’ The view which I have 
followed seems to me much preferable to either 
oft^se. 

— is father deceased.* We must take it 
bo here, king Woo being intended, while Clung 
is the son on whom it devolve* to carry out and 
finish his father’s undertakings. 

has settled the plan,’ i.et, has laid out the 
foundation, and defined all the dimensions, — the 
length, breadth and height. For 'Jg* Woo 

Ch‘ing says ^ 1 to build up on the founda- 

tion.’ The meaning evidently is to proceed with 
the building, according to the plan. 

tlf) ‘ to cover ; ’ here, = 1 to construct the roof.’ 


[Immediately after ij^, K‘ang-sliing read 

gf 

jSc’ w,i ‘ c * 1 thus occurred with him twice 
in the paragraph.] 

f~*f ^ i 1 turning over the earth and removing 
the grass is called It denotes the first 

steps taken to bring waste laud or virgin soil 
into cultivation. ^ f ^j jp 

Are we to take ^ in the singular, referring 

to tlie ^ and ^ in the preceding clauses, or 
in the plural, like the same phrase in p. 7 ? 
Gan-kw6 and Ts‘ae take it in the singular. 


Ts‘ae says — ‘The spirit of king Woo in heaven 
would not be willing to say that he had a 
son and successor who would not let his 
inheritance fall to the ground.’ The para- 
phrase in the ‘Daily Explanation’ takes the 
ph rase in the plural,"- Jt 

‘the old and reverent elders of the 
family.’ This is the view also of Woo Ch*ing, 
who has:-!# £ £ as- 

sistants of his father.’ I must understand the 
phrase in the singular. Jljf 

= ^ my person.’ It 

is a strange and unsatisfactory expression ; but 
all the critics explain it thus. 

Q. 12. The king reproaches the prince* and 
officer* who would let the revolt take its coarse. A 
short paragraph, and all hut unintelligible. The 
view which Gan-kw5 gives may be seen in the 

It ^ I cannot make it out, even with the 
help of Ying-ta. Ts ae says that he does not 
understand what is meant by the phreae |jl 
He takes it, however, after Soo Tung-po 
A ^ BL or |ji* as in the 

translation. * By 4|y he says, • j, intend- 
ed king Woo; by Woo-kSng and his con- 
federates, the king’s uncles ; by • the people ; 

and by ^ 3|| the princes of the States, said 
the officers.’ I would only differ from him in 
taking -f - not of the people, but of king Clung 
himself. 
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V. “The king says, ‘Oh! Take heart, ye princes of the various 
States, and ye managers of my affairs. The enlightening of the 
country was from the wise, even from the ten men who obeyed and 
knew the decree of God, and the sincere assistance given by Heaven. 
At that time none of you presumed to change the royal appoint- 
ments. And now, when Heaven is sending down calamity on the 
State of Ghow, and the authors of these great distresses appear as 
if the inmates of a house were mutually to attack one another, you 
are without any knowledge that the decree of Heaven is not to be 
changed ! 


I 

• 
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'i 

j 
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Ch. V. Pp. 13 — 15. The king contrasts 

THE FKESKNT CONDUCT of the princes and 
OFFICERS WITH THE FAST, AND TRIES TO STIMU- 
LATE THEM TO CARET OUT THE WISH OF HEAVEN. 
He THEN STATES HIS OWN DETERMINATION, AND 
CONCLUDES ST VINDICATING HIS FOLLOWING THE 
ORACLES OF DIVINATION. 13. Ts‘»e Ch*in, 

in interpreting this par., struck out a new path 
for himself, in which I have followed him. The 
par. mentions ‘ ten men who obeyed and knew 
the mind of God.’ Were they the ‘ ten men of 
worth, mentioned in par. 5, who came forward 
to support king Ching against the revolt of 
Yin ? All the old interpreters say so, and Woo 
Ch‘ing and Keang Shing, still hold to that 
view. This is to be said for it, that in the com- 
pass of a short Book, we can hardly expect two 
references to ‘ ten men,’ of the same purport, 
and yet that they should be difft. men. I would 
willingly accept Gan-kw8’s view, if it did not 
make ail attempts to explain the context not 
only troublesome but to my mind vain. Ts'ae 
decided that the ten men here were not the ten 
men of par. 5, but king Woo’s ‘virtnous men,’ 
his ‘ten ministers capable of govt.,’ celebrated 
iu ‘The Great Speech.’ He contends that the 
predicates of the ‘ ten men ’ here are too great 
for the ten men of the people who came forward 
to encourage king Ching, and tries to fortify 
his view by referring to tiie duke of Chow's 
language iu Bk. XVI., p. 14, where he is speak- 
ing of king Wttn’s able ministers, as he speaks 
of the ten men here. The editors of Yung- 
ching’s Shoo accept his view, but with some 


misgivings, and think it necessary to preserve 
the other also. “P ut y ( »»r hearts 

at ease.’ ^ & If ~P[= 

" in JJ| M > Pt - IV * Bk ’ 11 > P 3 - King 
Woo put an end to the ‘ dark ways ’ 
of Show, and displayed the mind of Heaven to 
the empire, * by means of the wise men ’ ( j-fy 

who were his counsellors and helpers, — 
‘the ten men who walked in 1 and knew 


the commands of God.’ 

— jjjfP, as in p. 10. This clause is coUa- 
teral with [* "jjjj , and under the regimen 

at that time.’ Among those who followed Woo 
to the conquest of Shang, there were many of 
the princes and officers who were now shrinking 
from the expedition against Woo-kang. 

-y^* -y^ *, — it is difficult to render | here 
by ‘ how much more,’ in the usual way ; yet its 
force extends to the end of the par., and may be 
indicated by a point of exclamation. The al- 

is to the 

death of king Woo. By WASRA we 
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14 * I ever think and say, Heaven in destroying Yin is doing hus- 
bandman’s work; — how dare I but complete the business of my 
fields! Heaven will thereby show its favour to the former Tran- 
quillizer. 

15 ‘ How should I be all for the oracle of divination, and presume 
not to follow your advice? T am following the Tranquillizer, whose 

f urpose embraced all the limits of the land. How much more must 
proceed, when the divinations are all favourable ! It is on these 
accounts that I make this expedition in force to the east. There 
is no mistake about the decree of Heaven. The indications of the 
divinations are all to the same effect.’” 


are to understand the king’s uncles, confederate 
with Woo-k&ng. For Ts'ae 

gives and the ‘Daily Ex- 

planation' has 

taken by Woo Ch'ing of Til tjgf , 

and he supposes the meaning of the whole to be 
that the rebel-uncles were" endeavouring to force 
others of their brothers in their neighbour- 
hoods to join them in the revolt. The meaning 
I have given is preferable, though the 
is difficult to manage. Gan-kwS says that when 
the king’s uncles took arms against him, it was 
truly like the inmates of one house fighting 
with each other. If king Woo had been com- 
missioned to destroy Show for his wickedness, 
much more must it be Heaven’s will that this 


revolt should be suppressed ; and yet the princes 
and officer* were telling the king not to proceed 
with the expedition. 

Wang Ts’eaou traces the course of thought 
in the par. on Ts‘ae ’6 view very clearly : — 

'f' at’ ^ "un iffr ^ 


^ pT^at> 

-VI- ’ 1 -w» * ** — - - 44 - * 
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**■ is * * rea P er ;’ hut the phrase 

is here used for a husbandman generally. A 
husbandman’s work is thoroughly to clear his 
ground of weeds;- -he must not let their roots 
remain. King Woo had spared Show’s son, but 
it was plain that be must now be made an end 
°£ w , °uld kiDg Ching complete the business 
of his fields. And when hehad done so, the fav- 
our of Heaven to king Woo would be more fully 
displayed the empire would be made sure to 
his posterity. 15. b. 
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The answer to this is given in the next clause. 
It was not merely a question between the oracles 
and the contrary opinions of many of the princes 
and officers. There was the example of king 
Woo and his ministers ; and there was the duty 
of Ching to accomplish the work which his fa- 
ther had begun. These were potent considera- 
tions to go into the scale. They would determine 
in favour of the expedition, even if the oracles 
were not so decided. As the oracles were so 
entirely in favour of it, however, there could 
be — there ought at least to be — no hesitation in 
going forward. 

This is Gan-kw6’s explanation of the words, and 
I have not met with any other so satisfactory. 
His only error is in referring to king 

Win, instead of king Woo. -pp 


— comp. fjf, in the ‘An- 

nouncement of T‘ang,’ p. 5. 


[We have thus got to the end of * The Great 
Announcement,’ the styleof which is at least as 
rugged and difficult as that of 1 The Pwan-king.’ 
Notwithstanding the uncertainty which attaches 
to the interpretation of particular passages, 
however, I cannot but believe that the transla- 
tion gives, with tolerable correctness, the general 
meaning of the Book. In the year b.c. 7, when 
Mang, the duke of Han ('^j was 

acting as regent of the empire, and designed to 
usurp the throne, he published an announcement 
modelled upon that of the duke of Chow. He 
incorporated the text of the Show with his own 
statements in a very remarkable way. Keang 
Shing and some others undertake to correct the 
text of the Shoo from Mang’s Announcement, 
which ought not, however, to be appealed to for 
that purpose. It answers very well to show 
the general view which Mang and the scholars 
about him took of our Book. Mang’s Announce- 


ment is preserved in the ilUI 
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“The king speaks to the following effect:— “Ho! eldest son 
of the king of. Yin, in accordance with the statutes of antiquity, 
that the honouring of the virtuous belongs to their descendants who 
resemble them in worth, do you continue the line of the kings your 
ancestors, cultivating their ceremonies and taking care of their 
various, relics. Be a guest also in our royal house, enjoying the 
prosperity of our kingdom, for ever and ever without end. 


The Name op tbe Book. — 

1 The charge to the viscount of Wei.’ 

— see on the name of the 11th Book of the 
preceding Part. , — see on the name of the 

8th Book of the same part. 

The prefatory note says: — ‘KingChing having 
made an end of the appointment in favour of 
the Home of Yin, and put Woo-k&ng to death, 
he appointed K'e, the viscount of Wei, to take 
tlie place of the descendants of Yin. Descrip- 
tive of this there was made * The charge to the 
viscount of Wei.’ This no doubt states correct- 
ly the time and occasion when the 1 Charge ’ was 
made. We saw on ‘The viscount of Wei,’ how 
K‘e was advised by his friends to withdraw 
from the court of Show and save himself from 
the destruction which was impending over the 
tyrant and his House; we saw also the account 
given by Sze-tua Ts'een of the guise in which 


K‘e presented himself with the sacrificial vessels 
of his family before king Woo. Some points in 
that account may be called in question, bat 
there can be no doubt that K‘e was honourably 
received and treated. Wlien it is said that Woo 
restored him to his former office, 1 understand 
that he confirmed him in his appanage of Wei 
so that he continued to be ‘ the viscount of Wei ’ 
up to tbe date of this Charge, when he was apl 
pointed to be the duke of Sung there 

to continue the sacrifices to T‘ang, his ancestor 
and the founder of tiie dynasty of Shang. 

In the first of the concluding notes to the 
‘ Completion of the War,’ I have quoted a pas- 
sage from the Bk. ^ |jJ 0 f the Le Ke, in 
which it is said that king Woo, after his victory 
over Show, • when he had descended from his 
chariot, sent the representative of the House 
of Yin to Sung.’ From tiiis statement, some 
have contended that K-e’s investiture with the 
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dukedom of Sung was from Woo and not from 
Ching, and was before the revolt which ended 
in the death of Woo-kfing and not after it. But 
the editors of Yung-chirg'a Shoo have given 
good reasons why the authority of Sze-ma 
Ts'cen, and the preface to the Shoo, should be 

preferred in this matter to that of the =|jl. 
If the merits of the men had been the sole 
ground for Woo’s arrangements, he would have 
at once appointed either of the viscounts of Wei 
or Ke to continue the sacrifices to T‘ang and 
the other sovereigns of hi3 line, but there were, 
we can easily conceive, reasons of state, which 
determined him to make trial, in the first place, 
of Woo-kftng, as being the son of Show. 

The Book is only found in the text of Gan- 

kw6. 

Coictents. The duke of Chow, as regent of 
the empire, and in the name of king Ching, tells 
the viscount that in accordance with the statutes 
of antiquity, and because of his own worth, he 
is selected to continue the line of the sove- 
reigns, his ancestors. The virtues of Tuing and 
of the viscount are then celebrated, and lie is 
charged to go and be prosperous, taking care so 
to conduct his administration that the new 
dynasty of Chow might never have occasion 
to be weary of him. The Book is very short, 
consisting only of five paragraphs. 

P. 1. The yrounds on which the viscount c f 
Wei teas called to be the representative of the Icings 
oj his line, with some of his duties and privileges. 

Q, — see on the last 

Bo °k, p. i. ye -p —jq 

» -p, or ^ ‘eldest son.' ‘The 

king of Yin’ is Te-yih ('^j* £j), the father 
both of K‘e and Show. How K‘e, though older 
thau Show, did not succeed to the throne, has 
been explained on page 274. Some critics, sup- 
posing that fQ -p is equivalent to -p*, 
=‘ heir-apparent,’ and cannot be otherwise ap- 
plied, have contended ou that ground against 
the authenticity of this Book, hut to my mind 

there is no force in the objection. The 7CT- 
m simply ‘ the eldest son ;’ — he may be the heir- 
apparent, but not necessarily. That idea does 
not form a part of the significance of the phrase. 

fl! t!i M til 

on the ‘ Canou of Yaou,’ p. 1 ; ^jk ^ gj| 

meana that tbe 
virtuous of the ancient sage sovereigns were 
honoured and sacrificed to ; ’ 

% *■&■&’ ‘M W 

means that he among the descendants of those 
ancient sage kings who resembled them in 
talents and virtue was appointed to preside over 
the sacrifices to them.' These are the explana- 
tions of Ts'ae, similar to those of Gan-kwO. He 


The text is very concise, and it takes 
many characters to bring forth its meaning ; 
but the explanation is, no doubt, correct. To the 
ancient statutes, which prescribed the honour- 
ing and sacrificing to the founders of former 
dynasties, we have a reference in the Le Ke, Bk, 

44m I* 4 - i> P- 12, where it is said, Jr 

~jtjr ^ Jf\ ' Jo) . ‘The emperor pre- 

serves representative descendants of two dyn- 
asties, still honouring the worth of their found- 
ers. This honouring of ancient worth does not 
go beyond two dynasties.’ In what the honour- 
ing was displayed, is partly indicated in the 

remainder of the paragraph. 

— the empire gathered under one rule is 

called * Here the sovereigns of Sluing 

are conceived of as all gathered up or collected 
in the person of K‘e, who should henceforth, 
in himself and liis descendants in the dukedom 
of Sung, stand forth as their representative. 

by we are to undeistand 
JfiL jjjg, ‘ the canons and ceremonies,’ the in- 
stitutions of Sliang which had distinguished it 
from other dynasties ; and by $9 we are to 
understand * the literary monuments 

and other precious relics of the dynasty.’ — car- 
riages, flags, dresses, &e. The descendants of 
K‘e held the dukedom of Sung till nearly the 
end of the Chow dynasty, but by the time of 
Confucius many of the ceremonies and relics 
which it was their business to preserve were 
lost. The sage bewailed this, and said, 1 1 am 
able to describe the ceremonies of the Yin dyn- 
asty, but Sung cannot sufficiently attest my 
words. It cannot do so because of the insuf- 
ficiency of its records Bud wise men’ (Con. 
Ana., III. ix.). See the introductory note ou 
the ‘Praise-songs of Shang,’ in the third Part 

of the She King. 

the representatives of the two previous dynasties 
were distinguished above the other princes of 
ttie empire by being denominated ‘ guests ’ of the 
emperor of the dynasty then existing, as meet- 
ing him more on a footing of equality. See 
the She-king, Part. III., the ‘Praise-songs of 

Chow," Bk, III., Song ii„ ^ |jj| -^p 

Jgjt. See also in the £ i$> {$ __ -p 

^ M- On this part Ts'ae gives some 
observations of Leu Tsoo-lieen, which deserve a 
piace in any commentary : — Jq 

<a- s * fra « a 

ZS’Wi-mfSlSZIf-MT- 
&W-I& 3. fa 
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2 ‘ Oh ! your ancestor, T‘ang the Successful, was reverent and 
sage, vast and deep in his virtue. The favour and help of Great 
Heaven lighted upon him/and he received the great appointment, 
to soothe the people by his gentleness, and to remove their wicked 
oppressions. His achievements affected all his age, and his virtue was 

3 transmitted to his posterity. And you are the one who pursue and 
cultivate his plans; — this praise belongs to you of old. Reverently 
and carefully you discharge your filial duties ; gravely and respect- 
fully you behave to spirits and to men. I admire your virtue, 
and pronounce it great, and not to be forgotten. God will always 


.ft 

new* ‘ The minds of the ancient kings 
were just, generous, and enlarged, not like those 
of the sovereigns of future times, who on the 
extinction of a kingdom would extirpate nil the 
members of its royal House, fearing that the 
preservation of them might be injurious to their 
own posterity. King Ching not only appoints 
the viscount of Wei duke of Sung, but goes on 
to soothe and cherish him, wishing him for ever 
and ever to share in the prosperity of the 
empire. — Admirably was the just and enlarged 
spirit displayed in this.’ An objection has 
been taken to the genuineness of the Bk. on 
the ground of the phrase fijl g Jpjj£ it 
being supposed that the empire would not be 
denominated j^| merely ; but the objection is as 
futile as that taken from the use of -J-, 
which has been already pointed out. Compare 
the language of the last Bk., p, 4, and of ‘The 
Metal-bound Coffer,’ p. 18. 

P. 2. The virtue of Tang, tie founder of tie 
Siring dynasty, which made him worthy to be 
honoured. or jfj|, 1 reverent,’ it., 

gravely and reverently attending to all his 
duties. Jfl 


—comp, in the ‘T*ae-keft,’ Pt. i. p. 2, 


, — comp. in ‘The Instructions 

**** ft 

time,’ his own age. ^ his posterity.’ 

Choo He observes that ^ properly denotes the 
bottom of the skirt of a garment j|)j^ ^ 

3^;),— the superfluity of it, and from this is 
applied to express a man’s posterity. 

P. 3. The worthiness of K'e, which made him 
fit to be selected to render the honour due to Tana 

awtsKHSi-M.-oco; 

‘plans; ‘to tread in the steps 

of T'ang’s ways.’ expresses the earnestness 

with which he sought to carry the plans into 
practice. ‘ a good reputation.’ ^ 

— Lin Che-k'e joins these two 
clauses together, and supposes that they refer 
to K‘e’s taking care- of the sacrificial vessels of 
his House during the overthrow of the dynasty, 
and his carrying them with him to the army of 
Chow. It seems more natural to me, however, 
to take them as in the translation. 

0$ is ‘ 40 en i°7 tbe savour of offer- 

ings.’ K‘e. being the representative of the 
sovereigns of Shang, had the privilege of offering 
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enjoy your offerings; the people will be reverently harmonious 
under your sway. 1 raise you, therefore, to the rank of High Duke, 
to rule this eastern part of our great land. 

4 ‘Be reverent. Go and diffuse abroad your instructions; be carefully 
observant of your robes and various other symbols of your appoint- 
ment; follow and observe the proper statutes! — so as to prove a bul- 
wark to the royal House. Enlarge the /amdo/yourmeritorious ancestor; 
be a law to your people ! — so as for ever to preserve your dignity. 
So also shall you be a help to me the one man ; future ages will enjoy 
the benefit of your virtue; all the States will take you for a pattern! — 
and thus you will make our dynasty of Chow never weary of you. 

5 Oh ! go, and be prosperous. Do not disregard my charge.” 


the great solstitial sacrifice to God. It is with 
reference to this that it is said God would always, 
or at the appointed season of sacrifice, accept his 
offerings. J#’ ‘ there * 

fore,.’ according to the frequent usage of in 

the Shoo. ft&M 
‘to rule.’ Sung, the pres. dep. of Kwei tih in 
Ho-nan, lay east from Fung and Haou, the capi- 
tals of Wan and Woo, which were in the pres, 
dep. of Se-gan, Shen-se. 

P" the hi 1W’ wo ^ave 

an address to the famous Kwan Chung, evidently 
modelled on the text of this par. and the next : 

-I 

j 

Pp. 4, 5, Charges , Cautions* and Encourage- 
tnents addressed to K*t 4. 
as a High duke, K‘e had the robes and cap, the 


carriage, flag, appropriate to his rank, and 
which were the accompaniments of his investi- 
tnre : — see the Le-ke, Bk. i m Pt. ii., p. 
7. He is charged to be carefuHy — cautiously 
— observant of them, not transgressing the pro- 
per statutes. He must not indulge the ambitious 
thoughts which had brought ruin on Woo-kflng. 



screen and defend.’ vifi: is more common in 


this sense. J 1 ] ^ Jji,-Gan-kw5 

says 

‘with laws regulate your people.’ But this 
does not give all the emphasis of the text. The 
‘Daily Explanation ’ has better: — faL 7&J SS 

■ *- 

jj|j, ‘to assist.’ 5. 

Gan-kw5 and all the critics after him make 

'Fi ‘ roake y° ur 

government prosperous and good.’ 
the necessity for this. 


I do not soe 
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[Wang Yen, Chin Tih-sow, and other scholars 
remark on the fact that nothing is said in this 
Book ol' the wickedness of Show or of Woo-kang ; 
—how it shows the consideration of the duke of 


Chow for the feelings of the -viscount of Wei, 
and the estimation in which his worth was 

held.] 


[Here again there is space to introduce j 


another Chapter from Wang Pih : || 
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[In the third month, when the moon began to wane, the duke 
of Chow commenced the foundations and proceeded to build the 
new great city at Lo of the eastern States. The people from every 
quarter assembled in great harmony. Fi’om the How, ieen, 
Han, Ts‘ae, and Wei domains, the various officers stimulated this 
harmony of the people, and introduced them to the business there 
was for Chow. The duke of Chow encouraged all to diligence, and 
made a great announcement about the performance of the works.] 


The Name of the Book.- 


§£’ ,T1 * 

Announcement to the prince of K*ang.’ Of the 
ten sons of king Wan, the ninth was called Fung 

(£*)- generally spoken of as K‘ang Shull 
^j(). According to the analogy of the titles of 
the other brothers, — Kwan Shuh, Ts'ae Shuh, 
&c., we must conclude that K‘ang was the name 
of Fung’s appanage, somewhere within the 
imperial domain. Ma Yung and Wang Suh 
expressly affirm this. The only ancient scholar 
who expressed a different opinion was K‘ang- 
shing, who thought that K‘ang was the honorary 

posthumous title of Fung ^ §*|). 

Be this as it may, the Book is the Charge 


addressed to K‘ang. or to"the prince of K‘ang, 
on his appointment to the principality of Wei 

H Wf the chief dt ? of w!, ‘ ch 

was Chaou-ko, which had been the capital 
of Show. Wei extended westward from the 

pres. sub. dep. of K‘ae ( dep. of Ta- 
ming in Chih-le, to the borders of the pres. depp. 
of Wei-hwuy and Hwae-k ing, in Ho-nan. 

That the Book should ee called an ‘Announce- 
ment,’ aud not a ‘ Charge ’ (like the preceding), 
has occasioned various doubts about it, — and 
with reason. The title is no doubt taken from 
the occurrence of the word announcement in 
the last clause of what stands as the first para- 

graph (7*r A; f£ yg) ; but it will be 
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seen immediately that there are strong grounds 
for believing that that paragraph is out of its 
place, and should be removed to the beginning 
of Bk. XIII., ‘The Announcement concerning 
Ld. 

Wang Pih observes that the Book might very 
well be named ^ & £ tw ’ or 05. # 
^ In? ( from 0,6 occurrence of in 

the 2d par). Its name, however, is 
aud that has the sanction of Mencius, who 
makes express reference to it, in Bk. V., Ft. II., 
iv, 4. We have it even so designated thrice in 
‘ The Great Learning : ’ — Comm, i., 1 ; ii., 2 ; ix., 
2. This carries up very nearly to Confucius 
himself. If we affirm, as I think we must do, 
the opinion of the scholars of Sung, that the 
1st paragraph does not belong to this Book but 
to Bk. xm., we mu6t say what they have not 
done, — what they would not have ventured to 
say, even if they had seen to what their argu- 
ment would lead, — that the great sage here 
made a mistake in compiling aud arranging the 
tablets of the Shoo. 

The Book is found in both the texts. 

The Date of the Annocncement ; and its 
Author. The one of these points depends 
very much upon the other. The prefatory note 
says: — 'King Citing, having smitten his uncles, 
the prince of Kwan aud the prince of Ts‘ac, 
invested his uncle of K'ang with the rule of tiic 
remnant of Yiu. With reference to this, there were 
made “The Announcement to K'ang,” “The 
Announcement about Wine,” and “The Good 
Materials.” According to this account, then, 
the appointment of the prince of K'ang, in con- 
nection with which this Charge was delivered 
to him, was made by king Ching, or rather by 
the duke of Chow, acting in the king’s name. 
And it was not till the time of the Sung dynasty 
that this view was called in question. Sze-ma 
Ti'een repeatedly affirms it. He says: — 'Tail, 
the duke of Chow, having received the com- 
mands of king Ching, attacked and slew Woo- 
kSng, and then divided the territory of Yin into 
two parts, appointing the viscount of Wei to 
one of them, over the principality of Sung, and 
the prince of K'ang to the other, over Wei ’ 

J« hi S 

Maou K‘e-ling, fjpjf Ife Jj§r Sit ; and also 

-p" More important still is the 

testimony given in the under the 4th 

year of duke Ting (jjf ^ J/tJ ;— n.c. 

505), where it is said that after king Woo had 
overthrown the dynasty of Shang, king Ching 
settled the empire by means of the regent, the 
duke of Chow, and that the duke appointed his 
brother the prince of K'ang over seven of the 
clans of the domain of Yin, with his seat of 
government in its capital ^ fig Jjfe ). 

This view, I have said, was current and 
uncontradicted for many centuries. Under the 


dynasty of Sung, Soo Tung-po was the first to 
throw out the idea that the first paragraph had 
erroneonsly found its way into this Book from 
among the tablets of the ‘ Announcement about 

Lt>.’ About the same time, Woo Yih 

ij^£; he is also called other 

scholars came to the conclusion that the speaker 
in flic Book was king Woo, and not the duke 
of Chow. Clioo He adopted their views, and 
was followed by bis disciple Ts'ac Ch'in, who 
sets forth the grounds of then) in the following 
way: — 

First, the prince of K'ang was king Citing's 
uncle an( i could not be called by 

him ‘younger brother,’ as is the case in the 
par. 1. To the reply to this that the duke of 
Chow was really the speaker, and might so 
address Fung, he responds that the duke of 
Chow prefaced all the Charge with 'The king 
says,’ and the words therefore should only bo 
those appropriate to the lips of the king. 

Second, if the Charge were given bv the dnke 
of Chow, how do we account fot the fact that 
while there are many references in the Book to 
king Wftn, there is not one to king Woo ? And 
the same question may be asked with reference to 
tlic two Books which follow. The words of par. 

8, — ^ have indeed been explained 

of king Woo, the duke of Chow so speaking of 
him. But if we suppose that Woo was the 
speaker, lie might very well so describe him- 
self. Oil the supposition that the dnke of 
Chow was the speaker, the language is con- 
trary to all rule and propriety. 

Third, it has been urged that at the time of 
the overthrow of Shang, Fung was still young, 
and unfit to be entrusted with an important 
govt.; and hence that his appointment took 
place subsequently, under king Ching. But 
when king Woo obtained the empire, he was 
about 90 years old. The ten sons of king 
Wan, so often referred to, were all by the same 
mother; Woo was the second of them : — could 
there be one among them, when Woo was ninety, 
too young to be entrusted with an important 
administration ? I his point is too clear to 
need to be fortified by other considerations 
which Ts'ae has adduced. 

It cannot be denied that there is much force 
in the two first of these points. We must assent 
also to Tsae’s view of the age of the prince of 
K'ang. He was no doubt old enough to have 
received an appointment on the conquest of 
Shang. But other reasons might have prevent- 
ed his being invested with a principality which 
would take him from the imperial court. One 
such reason, quite sufficient, is suggested in the 

passage of the which has been referred 

to. It is there said, that, while the dnke of 
Chow was prime minister under the newdynasty 
the prince of K'ang was minister of Crime ;— 
and this agrees with the prominent place which 
the subject of punishments occupies in our 
Book. The two other points, however, remain ; 

the general style of the Announcement, and 
particular expressions in it. For many years, 
when reading the Shoo without thinking of 
such critical matters as arc now in hand, and 
without regard to commentators, I got the 
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I. “ The king speaks to this effect: — ‘Head of the princes, 
my younger brother, little one, Fung.’ It was your greatly dis- 
tinguished father, the king Wan, who was able to illustrate his 
virtue and be careful in the use of punishments. He did not dare 
to show any contempt to the widower and widows. He employed 
the employable, and revered the reverend ; he v r as terrible to those 
who needed to be awed : — so getting distinction among the people. 
It was thus he laid the first beginnings of the sway of our small portion 
of the Empire, and the one or two neighbouring countries were 


impression that the speaker in the text must be 
king Woo; — see the note in ‘TheGreat Learning,’ 
Comm., Ch. i. But I now give in my adhesion to 
the older view. The authority of the , as 

old as the time of Confucius, and of the Preface, 
is not to be set aside. The [^| at the 

beginning, and the i 0 throughout the I 
paragraphs, assimilate the Book closely to the 
others in which the duke of Chow is undoubted- 
ly the speaker. It will be seen in the notes that 
some explanation can be given of the most dif- 
ficult expressions : and it is hardly competent 
for us to try the language of a man like the 
duke of Chow by our ideas of the way in which 
he ought to have spoken. Maou applies here, 
with considerable force, the saying of Mencius, 
that ‘it is not every ordinary man who can 

understand the conduct of superior men ’ 

-f' PJt & A % PH)- 

It still remains to make a remark or two on 

The first paragraph. It speaks of the 
founding and completion of the city of Lb, 
whieh was one of the later labours of the duke 
of Chow, and is commonly referred to the 7th 
year of king Ching. As tiie scholars of Sung 
wished to make out that the Charge to the prince 
of K‘ang was delivered by king Woo. it was 
necessary they should remove from it this par- 
agraph; — as was done by Soo Tung-po in the 
mamier which I have related above. But while 
dissenting from their view of the early origin 
of the Charge, and not hampered therefore in 
that respect by the par., I must still maintain 
the correctness of Shih’s decision regarding it. 

First, it is appropriate at the commencement 
of the Announcement concerning L6;’ while 
here it is altogether out of place. What had the 
building of Lb to do with the investiture of 


Fung with the principality of Wei ? In the 
body of the Charge, moreover, there is not a 
word having reference to Lb, or the reasons 
which had led the duke of Chow to project the 
establishment of that new city. Second, the 
appointment of Fung was to Wei, and must 
have been contemporaneous with the appoint- 
ment of the viscount of Wei to the government 
of Sung. It must have taken place in the 3d 
or 4th year of king Ching, some years before 
the building of Lb. 

Gan-kwb lelt these difficulties, and tried to 
meet them by supposing that some other noble 
or nobles had been appointed to rule ‘ the rem- 
nant of Yin,’ during the years that elapsed 
between the suppression of Woo-kang’s rebellion 
and the building of Lb ; and that the result 
having proved unsatisfactory, the prince of 
K‘ang was then called to the task. This supposi- 
tion is without any historical ground of support; 
and Lin Che-k‘e prefers the view of a scholar 

Wang, — F); who supposed that 

Fung had been appointed to Wei immediately 
after tlie suppression of the rebellion, but that 
the Charge in this Book was not given to him 
till the time when Lb was built. But this 
solution is to the full as unsatisfactory as that 
of Gan-kwb. The knot cannot be loosed, it 
seems to me ; — why should we hesitate to cut 
it, by removing the first par. from this Bk. to 
the 13th ? We have seen, indeed, that but 
for the occurrence of the word ‘ announcement’ 
in this par., the Book would hardly have been 
called by its present name ; and yet that name 
was current in the time of Confucius. The 
sago himself perhaps misplaced the paragraph, 
or more probably left it, as he found it, in the 
wrong place. A Chinese critic would not allow 
this : — a foreign student may say it, when the 
weight of evidence seems to require him to do 
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Contents. The key-note of the whole Book 


is in the clause 


,— 1 ‘the illustra- 


tion of virtue and the careful use of punish- 
ments,’ in the 3d paragraph. It has been divided 
into Sve chapters. The first three parr, (not 
including par. 1) celebrate the exhibition of 
those two things, which was given by king Win, 
whereby he laid the foundations of the imperial 
sway of his House, and afforded an example for 
all his descendants. Parr. 5 — 7 inculcate on 
Fung how he should illustrate his virtue, as the 
basis of his good govt, of the people intrusted 
to him. Parr. 8 — 19, inculcate on him how he 
should be careful in the use of punishments, 
and set forth the happy effects that would ensue 
from his being so. Parr. 20 — 22 insist on the 
influence of virtue, as being superior in govt, 
to that of punishments, and how punishments 
should all be regulated by the ruler’s virtue. 
The last chapter, parr. 23, 24, winds the subject 
up with a reference to the uncertainty of the 
appointments of Heaven, and their dependance 
for permanence on the discharge of the duties 
they require from tiiose, on whom they have 
lighted. 

P. 1. See on the ‘Announcement concerning 
L3.’ 

Oh. L Pp. 2 — 4. The duke of Chow, 

ADDRESSING FUNG AS UI8 YOUNGER BROTHER, 
SETS FORTH TO HIM THE ADMIRABLE QUALITIES 
OF THEIR FATHER WaN. 2. 

— see on the 1st- par. of the 7th Book. The 
‘king’ is king Ching. ,the 

eldest,’ 4 the first.’ It is here = 4 chief ; ’ and 

-0^ ^ ‘Head of the princes.’ 
Acc. to the Le Ke, Bk. IE Pt. ii„ p. 2, 
every or province of the empire, embracing 
210 jg|j or States, was under the autbority’of a 

chief or We may conclude therefore that 
Fung had been invested with that dignity. 
Fuh-shang has said, indeed, that the son of the 
eiupcror when 18 years old, was styled 

ir ^ -f- A- SI Si 

and K*ang-shing supposes that it is king Ching 
who is thus addressed in the text. This is one 
of the extravagances which we are surprised to 
find men like Keang Shing and Wang Ming- 
shing adopting and defending at the present 

-/■ . Sing 

" oo might thus have addressed Fung ; king 
Ching could not thu3 address him. We must 
believe that, w bile the duke of Chow spoke as 
the representative of the young emperor, his 
nephew, he addressed Fung from the stand-point 

of his own relation to him. /HF-.tf. 
— /Jt -p is often used in the Shoo by emperors, 
whether old or young, in mock humility, as a 
depreciatory designation of themselves. In the 
Great Announcement,’ p. 7, we found it inter- 
preted of the princes of States. Here it is spoken 
to Fung and not by him ; and we must take it 
as the language of kindly, brotherly feeling 
Fuug was youuger than either king Woo, or 


the duke of Chow ; but we cannot suppose that 
he was under 70 when he was appointed to 
Wei, 3. ^ ^ -pj,— these words 
form the text of the whole Charge. Ts'ae, in 
illustration of them, quotes from the A 

mm-mmz 

“SSfi we may compare the 3£ 
., Canon of Yaou, p. 2. The whole 


tenor of this Book, however, makes it more 
natural to understand the here .of king 
Win’s own virtue as seen in his administration 
of government. 4. ^ see * The 
Great Announcement,’ p. 7; eta/. ^ ^jr 

life Jit— the sfi tf> ‘ Coun- 
sels of Yu,’ p. 3. ‘to employ.’ 

= $£,■ to reverence.’ 

£ 0r Jfl. * £ 
&*»&£&&& m 

is a consequence flowing from the virtues 
just described, - 0| || ^ ; and 

all that follows, down to sets forth 

the further results of Win’s conduct thus 
acknowledged by the people. 

^ I® Mi (si 

the name of a small house.’ Here it is employed 
to denote the original seat of the House of 
Chow, as but a small territory in the great 
empire. Hf-the old in- 

terpreters put a stop at |ij£, and read gJ 
along with the clause that follows. I have 
followed Ts‘ae in joining ^ with tfat He 

T A. tt 2 4n 

m <-W jZ’ ‘ the ix^ople Of all the 
west relied on him as a father, and looked up 
to him as to Heaven.’ I think the rhythm of 
the clauses i3 thus preserved better, and there 
is no more difficulty in interpreting ^ than 

there is if we join it to j^j. It is used for ‘a 
covering for the head ; * and generally as = ‘ to 
cover.’ Win’s influence was like the gracious 
overshadowing of the firmament. 

±lfr we must understand the virtue or 
tte fame of Win as the subject of the verb 
W- ‘frft , — ‘ God approved.’ The 
simple takes the place of and 
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brought under his improving influence, until throughout our 
western regions all placed in him their reliance. The fame of him 
ascended up to the High God, and God approved. Heaven gave a 
great charge to king W&n, to exterminate the great dynasty of Yin, 
and receive its great appointment, so that the various States belong- 
ing to it and their peoples were brought to an orderly condition. 
Then your unworthy elder brother exerted himself; — and so it is 
that you, Fung, the little one, are here in this eastern region.’ ” 

II. “The king says, ‘Oh! Fung, bear these things in mind. 
Now your management of the people will depend on your reverently 


both those names are immediately exchanged 
for the vague designation of ‘Heaven.’ 

‘to exterminate.’ = fC’ 

It is an exaggeration to speak of 
Win’s influence as having thus extended over 
all the empire; but we cannot And m uch fault 
with it in the circumstances. nnn 
gh,— those who understand the speaker to be 
king Woo And no difficulty in his thus speaking 
of himself an £ ft, ‘your brother 

of slender virtue.’ Sec the use of 1C A as a 
designation of themselves by the princes of 
States in Mencius, I., Ft. I., iii., 1 \ tt al. The 
language has been a stuinblingblock, however, 
to those who maintain that it is employed of 
king Woo and not by him. Gan-kwd made 

<trar br0ther 

whose match is rarely to be found.’ But this 
is a very unlikely expansion of the phrase, and 
devised to get over the difficulty so strongly 
felt by a Chinese. I do not see sny serious 
obstacle to our understanding it as in the 
translation. Why might not the duke of Chow, 
once at least in his life, speak thus of one bro- 
ther to another ? He had taken himaelf • a great 
part ’ in all the exploits of Woo ; to speak of 
him was much the same as to speak of himself. 


i flattering tongue. «&J|£±-# 

not only east from Ching’s capital, bnt it was 
the eastern part of the territory of which Woo- 
kang had been permitted to retain the sway. 

Ch. II. Pp. 5 — 7. How THE PRINCE OF 
K‘axq should cultivate his virtue, aid 

MANIFEST IT IX THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIS 
OOVERNMBNT. 5. JFnng should follow th» 

example of king Win ; gather up lessons from the 
former kings and wise men of Yin; and from the 

sage monarehe of remote omtignilg. & 

| d5 •==,— it will be seen, from the translation, 

that I understand a before by which 
is governed. This is after the example of Can- 
kw6, Lin Che-k'e, Ts'ae, and others. Then,^| 

•"gjt, ‘to transmit;’ ‘ to put on,’ = 

< to carry into practice,’ — os in ‘The Charge to 
Yue,’ Pt. ii„ p. 12, T] # ti lit The 
‘Daily Explanation’ has: — Sr&R 

mmm 

rS*fT* 

$n * £ 1ft jg # #1 

■ {{f A . Keang Shing takes ^ in the nomi- 


lum was mucu me same as w speaa oi zumacii. — 

We like him ail the better for eschewing the ! natire, and supposes that u a 
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following your father Wan ;-‘-do you carry out his virtuous words 
which you have heard, and clothe yourself with them. Moreover, 
where you go, seek out extensively among the traces of the former 
wise kings of Yin what you may use in protecting and regulating 
their people. Again , you must more remotely study the old 
accomplished men of Shang, that you may establish your heart, 
and know how to instruct the people. Further still, you must seek 
out besides what is to be learned of the wise kings of antiquity, and 
employ it iu the tranquillizing and protecting of the people. Finally , 
enlarge your thoughts to the comprehension of all Heavenl y principles, 
and virtue will be richly displayed in your person, so that you will 
not render nugatory the king’s charge.’ ” 


‘to regard,’ ‘to look at /—compare its use in 
the 4 Canon of Shun,’ p. 5. He also takes 3c 
as« ft the name of the dynasty. In this 
way he makes the whole — 

fjr 2 

This view is certainly no improve- 
ment on the other. 

-&=z® , ‘when you go to your State 
>j^= ‘seek, out extensively.’ 

$r 2 31 jfc A> 

in the ‘ Viscount of Wei,' p. 5, 

The course of 

thought iu the paragraph, however, leads us to 
think of the old accomplished men of a former 
time, such as E Via and Poo Vue, by whom the 
best monarch* of the Shang dynasty had been 
directed. ft is used as a verb, *= ‘ to 

think of/ ‘to study/ ' to 

settle your heart,’ — to bring it to its proper 
resting place. 

R —‘know how to instruct the people.' 


,— Fung is here sent to the 
earliest sages and monarchs of the empire, — 
Vaou, Shun, and Yu. 

•you must elsewhere enquire, that you may 
learn from and follow.’ & 

~r , — it is not easy to say wbat 

is the meaning of fjL ~f Lin Che-k‘e 
says : — ‘To the Other injunctions is still subjoin- 
ed this tyf Now means to widen 

and enlarge. The critic See says, “ Every man 
lias his heavenly nature, which is in him as a 
fire that has just been kindled, or a spring which 
is just issuing forth. What is required is the 
I widening and enlarging of it.” This explanation 
is correct. Step by step the prince of K‘ang is 
carried on to take his rule and pattern from 
Heaven, after which there is nothing to be 
added.’ ,1 suppose this is the correct view. 
‘ Heaven ’ is used a* the comprehensive designa- 
tion of all true right principles. The transla- 
tion has taken its form from the words of Woo 

a.fwitt 
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6 “The king says, ‘ Oh ! Fung, the little one, it is as if some disease 
were in your person ; be respectfully careful. Heaven in its awful- 
jiess yet helps the sincere. The feelings of the people can for the 
most part be discerned, but it is difficult to calculate on the attach- 
ment of the lower classes. Where you go, employ all your heart. Do 
not seek repose, nor be fond of idleness and pleasure ; — so may 
}mu regulate the people. 1 have heard the saying — “ Dissatis- 
faction is caused not so much by great things or by small things, as 
by a ruler's observance of principle or the reverse, and by his energy 
of conduct or the reverse.” 

7 ‘ Yes, it is yours, O little one, — it is your business to enlarge the 
royal influence, and harmoniously to protect this people of Yin. 


what awe and cautious diligence Fung should go 
about the duties of his government. m-m 
‘pair.’ ‘sickness.' mmft 

‘Jifi tk %' ' Bickness aad p 8 ' 11 

aro in your person.’ The meaning is that 
Fung’s appointment was not one of ease, but 
one of labour, in which lie should feel the suf- 
ferings of the people as if they were wounds in 
his own person. is equiva- 

i-» * ^ 


‘The appointments of 
Heaven are not unchanging : and though they 
arc to be thought of with a we, y et it helps the 

R A W H 

a* iu the translation. The uncertainty of 
the will of Heaven, and the changing of the 
minds of the people, — these are two considera- 
tions, which should stimulate Fung to caution 
and diligence that he might hold fast what he 
had received. Some would connect 


AWJ 2 , with what precedes, so that the 
meaning is — • Heaven in its awfulness yet helps 
the sincere, and this is greatly seen in the feelings 
of the people.’ But this construction of the text 


is not so good as the other. 

, 1 do not give yourself to repose.’ 
l^j, -7 7- 7^, — I have followed in the transla- 


tion here the interpretation which is given by 
Ts’ae and in the ‘Daily Explanation.’ 1 ant 
not sure, however, but it would have been better 
to adopt the view of Gan kWo which is to this 
effect : — 1 The dissatisfaction of the people may 
be occasioned by things which are great in 
themselves, and by things which are small. It 
shows itself unexpectedly, and it is this which 
makes the people so difficult to be calculated 
on. A ruler, therefore, ought always to be 
bringing his conduct, which may have been 
defective, into conformity with what is right, 
and to be acting energetically wherever he may 
have been remiss.’ 7 . The great Juliet of 
F ung, and how the happy results of his virtue would 

nm ftSii-*-*' 

ft, HR—fjC ‘your bonnes..’ 

56 S’ — * enlarge the king.’ It would seem 
that the meaning must be as in the translation. 
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Thus also shall you assist the king, consolidating the appointment 
of Heaven, and renovating this people.’ ” 

. I . II \ “The Icing says, ‘ Oh ! Fung, deal reverently and understand- 
ingly m your infliction of punishments. When men commit small 
crimes, which are not mischances, but purposed, themselves doin<* 
what is contrary to the laws, intentionally, though their crimes be 
but small, you may not but put them to death. But in the case 
ot great crimes which are not purposed, but from mischance and 
misfortune, accidental, if the offenders confess unreservedly their 
guilt, you may not put them to death.’ ” y 

jjf§ *> explained by ‘harmony,’ and 
here used adverbially. This definition does not 
occur in the dictionary, but it may be deduced 
from that of 

‘things answering, 
responding, to one another.’ The people of Yin 
werenot in harmonious accord with the dynasty of 
Chow. It would be the business of Fung to bring 
them to be so. The view of Gan-kwd is different 

H3r ffM' •?. 75- ® ® ff 

-0 “ /£> ‘ to settle,’ 1 to consolidate.’ 

\P on ‘ The Great Learn- 

faR’ Comm, ii., 2. The and must be 
taken, however, botli as verbs, blending their 
meaning together. Perhaps a good version 
would be — ‘ and make a renovated people.’ 

Ch. 1II_, Pp. 8 — 19. How Fbhg should nt 

CA*»UL 111 TUB USE OF FCniSHMBNTS. 

8 . Modifying circumstance* in judging of small 

PJ ^f-comp. the ' Canon of Sliun,’ 

M 0 llL' purposely thus.’ The meaning 
ofthe phrase is determined by its correlation 


Wlth M ‘accidentally,’ below. 

n ^ * »• * Tp— comp, in the 
‘Canon of |£ ^r. gfc 

#=f l I Hi it ’* 


1 When they have 


' r>U> •"V/ Iiuvo 

themselves confessed, presenting fully all tlm 
mreumstances, not daring to conceal anything® 
This must be the meaning, though Gan-kwS 
supposes Fung himself, or the judge, to be the 
subject of the clause, explaining it by —fir 

you have employed every resource in hearing 
1 offence’?’ 80 “ thorou « h b *o investigate the 

[Soo Sliih contended that the yjv ^ M( j 

^ fjl heie were not to be taken absolutely 
in the sense of small and great offences but 
relative^ to each other, as less and greater 
Ihe less offence is a capital crime as well as’ 
the greater one; but the final decision of the 
judge might find a way of pardon for what 
seem^l at first unpardonable, and would let 
the sentence of the law take its course, where 

n ‘ ,gi, ‘* eCm at titst ‘o be room for for 
giveness. I do not see in the text any ground 
for this cnticwm. A smalt offence, purposed 
and persevered in, becomes a capital “rirK 
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9 “The king says, ‘Oh! Fung, there must be the right regulation 
in this matte)'. When you show a great discrimination, subduing 
mens hearts, the people will admonish one another, and strive to be 
obedient. ’ Deal with evil , as if it were a sickness in your person, and 
the people will entirely put away their faults. Deal with them, as 
if you were guarding your infants, and the people will be tranquil 
10 and orderly. It is not you, Fung, who inflict a severe punishment 
or death upon a man ; you may not of yourself so punish a man or 


fall into a well, it is no crime in the infant.’ 
No man would be roused to anger by the sight 
of such an infant, and every one would do his 
Utmost to rescue it. Let Fung thus look upon 
the people, to save them from crime ns he would 
save au infant from falling into a well, and 
they would be tranquil and orderly. 

[Keang Shing joins ^ with the 

previous clause, taking in the sense of jjjf , 
‘quickly.’ — ‘The people will exert themselves 
to be harmonious snd obedient with the greatest 
rapidity.’ The structure of the paragraph is 
opposed to such a construction, as 1 have pointed 
out above. Shing, however, could plead the 
authority of Seun K4ng, who says in his ^ 

H*H«4fa*¥±.JWF 

#•¥&.* & 7> A 9) *• ft 
K * A § B5 it Z. 

lift But neither this text nor interpretation 
of Seun is correct. The same may be said of 
the way in which he quotes and applies the dif- 
other, and exert themselves to be harmonious ■ g cu u clause — H/ ( — ^ of p. 5, which ap* 

pears in the same g as |Jg 


the transgressor is not fit to live. A great 
offence, not purposed, repented of, and confes- 
sed may be pardoned. This is what the para- 
graph inculcates.] 

9. T/ie influence of the careful use of punish- 
ments in transformini / the people and making them 

< in the use of punishments there is an order.* 
Kiiang Shing explains ^ by j|jj|, and connects 
with the preceding. — " If you conform to this me- 
thod of judging in the case of small and great 

crimes,’ &c. But the interposition of J Q , 
pjk |Bp., forbids any such constructive con- 
nection between the paragraphs. B#C- 

*> Tt * m *.-91 M 91 * 

•jpj , ‘ 01J refers to the intelligent use of puu- 
ishments ’ ; ‘ JJj^ refers 

to the subjecting the people thereby.’ 

*thc people will warn one an- 


and obedient.’ ^ ^ this clause is 

evidently to be referred to the person of Fung, 
like the below. Let him 

deal with the crimes of the people, as lie would 
with sickness in his own person, not suffering 
it,. but treating it with tender hand, and the 
people would be both awed and won to put 

away their faults. The meaning of 

appears clearly from the use which 
Mencius makes of it, III., Pt. I., t, 3. He 
says—' If an infant crawling about, is about to 


^ A3 

10. Punishments were to he employed according 
to the laws . Fung ought not to allow any feeling 
of his own in the use of them. I have translated 
by 1 to inflict & severe punishment ;* because 

IB] A ^8; A are opposed *° DAI 

the severer punishments to the lighter. 
What particular punishment or punishments 
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put him to death.’ Moreover, he says, ‘It is not yon, Fung, 
who cut off a man’s nose or ears ; you may not of yourself cut off a 
man’s nose or ears.’ ” 

“ The king says, ‘ In things beyond your immediate jurisdiction , 
have laws set forth which the officers may observe ; and those should 
be the penal laws of Yin, which were right-ordered.’ ” 

“He also says, ‘In examining the evidence in criminal cases, 
reflect upon it for five or six days, yea for ten days, or three months. 
You may then boldly carry your decision into effect in such 
cases.’ ” 

off the nose ’ was one of the regular five punish- 

meats, but not ‘cutting off the ears,' though Et rjl — p— 

mentmn is made of this in Bk. XXVII. p 2. a d.ffenmt exegesis, nnder- 

The J 0 shouid probahiy he before the # standing by If 

Of Whicb U the in M. But hi, interpretation is quite unsatis- 

the translation. ^ , .. 

11. In things not falling immediately under his f aetol 7» ae* the Qx Ts*ae quotes 

own jurisdiction, he should let the old lotus of Yin the view of one of the critics Leu ( 9 frfyi 

tale their course. The meaning of this par. is .... /,! Tfcr __ . . , . , „ . 

_ . . .. .vo that by VI» m are to he understood the affairs 

rery uncertain. Ts‘ae says that he does not 

understand what is meant by fth » outside (f$J fH Iff-) opposition to the 

affairs.* The common view is that it means offai ” whk /* wouW come under Fung’s notice 
_«» Ttr , _ . , _ as the minister of Crime at the imperial court, 

xf nj ^ vf®’ the affairs of the officers, But the whole tenor of the Book sufficiently 
matters which it was not necessary the prince proves that the charges in it were delivered 

himself should take the management of. Then with exclusive reference to the govt, of Wei. 

J§!-, anciently ‘a small post in front of a gate ’ Keang Shing givesstill a ddfh. view in the 

( H 8I>’ a limit, is used for laws. ^ ll R 

‘to follow as the Uw.’ The kJtS 

says: — ^ ^ jjjj deliberation before deciding on criminal cases, 

— % ft gh T< '« “■ —mmz 

^ , ‘the summary of tho pleas in criminal 

MW A U 77 -=•. cases -’ , Medhurst renders it by ‘important 

W -HA T> ’ MW pjr At fltJ 7J> criminal cases;’ and Gaubil by ‘S’il s’agit do 

m ffl > W\ % ^ # & & HI fautes considerables.’ They both err by taking 

/A — Z 5c *" 016 M tone > = 1 important,’ The diet. 

fir#’ M ik IS V6, itk Hr ’ “ ik ift’ ‘‘he evidence in a criminal 
44- U? tnl U J ”S m bit 5 ’ an d <. w ith the same reference it defines 

*A A* iJ£ v Ha A& Jit? jfpj _LL ^ U:== ^' ‘to examine.’ These meanings 
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“The king says, ‘In setting forth the business of the laws 
the punishments will be determined by the regular laws of Yin. 
But you must see that those punishments, as well as the penalty of 
death, be righteous. And you must not let them be warped to 
agree with your own inclinations, 0 Fung. Then shall you be 
entirely accordant with right, and may say, “These are properly 
ordered;” yet you must say at the same time, “Perhaps they are 
not yet entirely accordant with right.” Yes, you are the little 
one ; — who has a heart like you, 0 Fung? My heart and my virtue 
also are known to you. 


of the terms are applicable to the phrase when 
it occurs again in Bk. XV., and I have followed 
them here. Fung is told that in deciding on 
evidence, he should do so cautiously, and not 
hastily. It is supposed to be in a esse where 
guilt would involve death, and when the accused 
was once executed, there could be no remedying 

a wrong decision. j$t StJ 

&Z #-+H- 

M decide.’ 

1*. 13. Summary of the five preceding para- 
graphs. ^ ( = ||) ^ ^ -the 

difficulty here is with the 3^. Ts‘ae connects 
it with £ by means of an M, = ‘In setting 
forth these laws and other matters ’ (]§j^ 

J(jf? ^ ft2. ^)- Ying-U and Keang Siting 
both give it a verbal force. The latterexplains-: 

pier than cither of those methods is the construc- 
tion of Woo Ch'ing, who makes IpJ the object 
of the verb J^jj, and puts j|*. under its regimen; 

-pcjmnm&zm- ts® 

Jwc " in the Iast p 31- - ; 

‘ what is regular; ’ — in this case, ‘ the ordinary 
laws’ of the former dynasty. Still Fung 
was not blindly to adopt all the laws of Yin. 
He must' be satisfied that they were righteous, 
— appropriate to the crime, and suited to the 


altered times;’ fg-^- tyi Jlf J# 

The whole»^,J^ f'Pf MWtik 
mzm This is plainly the meaning; but 
the usage of ^ is peculiar. Ts’ae says that it 
is the of * a mansion,’ ‘ a dwelling.’ 

7*rtk:z; Hz mMning 

{ accordant with right.’ 

£ j£, having reference to the of par. 

9. The gist of the whole is, that Fung should 
never allow a feeling of elation, as if all bis affairs 
were arranged as well as they possibly could be. 
[Keang Shing, following a quotation by Seun 

King, iu his mitn of a portion of this 
paragraph, reduces the whole to — T Hife 

HU* ft JW 

il in XfHB* 

But only prejudice can, in my 
opinion, make any of Seun’s quotations carry 
it over the authority of the textus receptns. Shing 
interprets the last clause — ‘But say, “There 
are stiU instances of disobedience among the 
people.”’ This is far-fetched. 

P. 14. The confidence and affection subsisting 
between Fung and the duke of Chow. See on par. 
2. Why these expressions of attachment should 
be interjected here, it is not easy to understand. 
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those are abhorred by all."’ 

“ The king says, ‘ Fung, such chief criminals are greatly abhorred, 
and how much more detestable are the unfilial and unbrotherly !— 
as the son who does not reverently discharge his duty to his father 
but greatly wounds his father’s heart; and the father who can no’ 
longer love his son, but hates him ; and the younger brother who 
does not think of the manifest will of Heaven, and refuses to respect 
his elder brother, so that the elder brother does not think of the 

tlie ion’s, and of the younger brother’s ys well as 
his senior’s, we must understand by ]yK jj th 
all offences between father and son, and by 
all between elder brother and younger. 

is evidently used of 
the father when alive. ~jp 4V, ^ KS *9* ^ 
this must be, I think, a fresh case, and is not 
to be connected with the preceding, as if the 
“F * ere equivalent to j£( • so that,’ which 

is the paraphrase of the ‘Daily Explanation.’ 
We cannot connect which immediate* 

ly follows, with any clause which precedes. 

"F 3£ and *F the case 

of the father— the younger brother— who,’ 
Ac. ^“^,‘tolovc ; ’^^,. to 

hate.’ ^ fp( is * |] le manifest will of 
HeaTen;’ requiring that the younger should 
serve the elder. ^ jfe |g j- M ~ 

Gan-kwS takes in the sense of ‘child,’ 

‘ junior,’ and explains the clause — ^ ^ 

?ZWM ‘ does not think of the pity 
he should cherish for his younger brother.’ 
Lin Che-k’e, foil, by Ts'ae, took 


Pp. 15—17. Coses in wkirk severe pouiskmeut 
mag be inflicted without hesitation. 15. Rob- 
bers, murderers, ifc. 

, — ‘of them- 
selves,’ Le., without being tempted or involv- 
ed by others, ‘offending.’ ^ 

comp, the Canon of Shun, p. 26 \ et al. 

, — from this the par. 
is quoted by Mencius, V. Pt. II., iv. 4, which 
see- Ts‘se illustrates the meaning of here 
by a reference to 


. in the 

•Pwan-kftng,’ Pt. ii_,Ts' buTit is not apt. The 
character must have in the text the meaning 
of, ‘ to throw down,’ = ‘ to assault violently.’ 

f£H3fl. ‘to ha *e.’ ‘to 

detest.’ Justice executed on such parties would 


»svo wuum 

meet with general sympathy and approbation, 
lb. T he ca st of tii& i utfiUal and unbrother- 

7C Wi A £&“«• takes up the 
case of the parties in the last par. The next 
clauae must be completed as in the translation. 
Ts-ae gives for it — ^ ^ ^ ^ 

AS5*SnrS^. ^ 

is the crime of the son, and ^ is that of 
the elder brother. But as the par. goes on to 
speak of the father’s failure in duty a* well as 
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toil of their parents in bringing them up, and is very unbrorherly 
to his junior. If we who are charged with government do not 
treat parties who proceed to such wickedness as offenders, the laws 
of our nature given by Heaven to our people will be thrown into 
great disorder or destroyed. You must deal speedily with such 
parties according to the penal laws of king W5n, punishing them 
severely and not pardoning. 

17 ‘These, who are disobedient to natural principles, are to be tints 
severely subjected to the laws ; — how much more the officers 
employed in your State as the instructors of the youth, the heads 


ami interpreted as in the translation. 

Hi M j§L-~ aU this ,nust 

taken together as one sentence, and interpreted 
as in the translation. The paraphrase of the 
1 Daily Explanation ’ is : — 

Si itt A S’ S T ta itfc- i 

Ini <: « n- M'l A n & m 
M KUlft eh 3i M'- 
» # K 2 IS ft 
ffii ^ SL Li " che ' Ve ‘ akes 

quite a difft. view of the scope of the passage. 


I-J-J is read by him tennu, * to pity,’ and not uih, 
•=‘to come to.’ His interpretation is : — ‘Tin- 
criminals I have mentioned above are detested 
by all, and to he put to death. But these parties 
are to be pitied. Their offences mast be owing 
to the failures in duty of us who are charged 
with govt.,’ &c. Lin argues ingeniously, but 
not satisfactorily, in support of his view. We 
feel that he ouyht. to be right. Robbers and 
murderers must be summarily dealt with for 
the preservation of society; but unkind fathers 
aud undo til'u I children, and divided brothers, 
cannot be taken cognizance of in the same way 
by the law. The duke of Chow, however, makes 
them — and here he is correct — in advance of 
the others in point of guilt, and goes on to say 
that they are to be punished accordingly, without 


interposing anything about pitying and teaching 
them in the first place. 

— V o o Ch-ing brings out the force of the 

B vc, y well: ~M M>J ^ fa' M’ 

tk 0 Ml tfb :zr ~ZX What then h 

to be done? You must say. “I will quickly 
punish them.’” What the law of king Wan 
regarding such cases was. we do not know. 
There is a difficulty in applying litre wli.it is 
said about ^ fjjj, and 

JJ-jJ, in the Chow Le, Bk. IX., itt! B' A 

sim 

P. 17. The case of unworthy aud factious 
officers. ^ — tins corresponds 

to the first clause of the last par., and must he 
construed accordingly. is descriptive 

of the X X' A- and A 5& of the 
punishment which such received. The difficulty 
is with the interpretation of j|*- . The 
m defines it by jjj||, 1 propriety,’ which is 
taken to =*^' ‘a constant law.’ Gan-kwD, 
adopting this account of the term, makes ypt 

all descriptive of the unfilial and 
unbrotheriy, as those who do not comply with 
the invariable laws of human duty. This is 
contrary to the analogy of the last clause, which 
I have pointed out, and It must be rejected, 
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of the various official departments, and the petty officers, charged 
with their several commissions; when they propagate and spread 
abroad other lessons, seeking the praise of the people, not thinking 
of the sovereign nor using the rules for their duties , hut distressing 
him ! These lead on to wickedness and are an abomination to me. 
Shall they be let alone? Do you quickly, according to what is 

recognized as right, put them to death. 

1 you are here prince and president; — if you cannot manage 
your own household, with your petty officers, the instructors, and 


Ts‘ae makes the word = ffe, ‘laws,’ and with 

verbal force, — ^ ^ ‘ to subject to the 

laws.’ 1 have followed this view. Woo Ch'ing 
gets substantially to the same conclusion by 
taking it as = * to smite,’ after the analogy 

of the ’ Vih and Tseih,’ p. 9. tMIT 

Medhurst translates the clause by — ‘ the outside 
princes, whose business it is to instruct the peo- 
ple.' Gaubil has— 1 G'eux qui, par etat, doivent 
enseigner les autrea;’ — more correctly than 
Medhurst, but he takes no account of the 
In the Chow Le, Bk. XXXI., p. 16, we 

have an account of the as the various 

officers charged with the training of the youth 
of the kingdom, sons of nobles, high officers, 
and others of the best promise. It is said — 

I E* 

which Biot translates— ‘L’ attache aux 
Ills de dignitaires est chargd de conduire les 
suppliants des Sis de V Etat. II s‘occupe de 
leur reglement special ; 11 dirige leurs etudes; il 
distingue leurs rangs, et determine leurs posi- 
trons dans Us ceremonies.’ This was the 
function of those officers in the imperial domain, 
at the court: — there were similar officers in the 
various states, who as distinguished from these 

! the 


x m e a 

its* M'b&mm 

— in the 31st Bk. of the Chow Le, referred to 
above, we have an account of the office of the 
yjv |Jjf. or ‘Minor ministers' (petits servi- 


teurs;— Biot'), parr. 63— 55. They were charged 
with the minor orders of tlic etnperor and, in 
the States, of the princes, conveying them to 
the parties to whom they were addressed, and 
as symbols of their authority they carried the 

tallies, or credentials appropriate to the 
mission with which they were charged. Tj 

* in 2. an* ns «■ ® * * 

3&,— 1 these are leaders of wickedness,' i\e_ 
they set an example of wickedness and led 
others on to it as well. 

1 according to this righteousness,’ i.e., wbat is 
recognized and has been enacted as right to be 
done in such cases. Gan-kw8 takes a difft. 

view of the par. from ~pj ^j| M iw, con- 
sidering it as addressed to Fung himself. Such 
a construction is most unnatural, and breaks 
entirely the train of thought. 

Pp. 18, 19. Advice to Fung to be himself an 
example of what he required in others, and by 
gentleness make the people rich and happy , and 
fulfil the hopes which were entertained of him. 
Such is the view of these parr, taken by Ts-ae 
and Woo Ch'ing. Kcang Shing supposes that 
par. 18 speaks of the princes of the various 
States to which Fung stood in the relation of 
president The view is ingenious, 

but it necessitates more wresting and supple- 
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heads of departments, but use only terror and violence, you greatly 
set aside the royal charge, and try to regulate your State contrary 

19 to virtue. Do you also in every thing reverence the constant 
statutes, and so proceed to the happy rule of the people. There 
are the reverence of king Wan and his caution ; — in proceeding by 
them to the happy rule of the people, say, “ If I can only attain to 
them.” So will you make me the one man to rejoice.”’ 

20 IV. “ The king says, 4 Fung, when I think clearly of the people, I 
see they are to be led to happiness and tranquillity. I think of 
the virtue of the former wise kings of Yin, whereby they tranquii- 


menting of the text than the other. 18. The 
two preceding parr, had stimulated Fung to he 
bold in punishing the uufilial and unbrotherly, 
and refractory officers ; hut there was a more 
excellent way, — the way of example. If he 
could bring all the family virtues into action in 
his own household, they would flourish also 
throughout the State. He might so deal with 
his petty officers, the instructors, and heads of 
departments also, that they would be glad to 
perform their duties, instead of having to be 
punished for the neglect of them. If he could 
not thus accomplish much by example and in- 
fluence, his administration would be bad. 

d'ESEiE-''^|'*T-.jEA. 

and A'frmn of the last par. Choo He | 
took the to be descriptive of I 

the yj\ j and supposed the design 

of the whole to-be to warn against being lenient 
in his government;— sec the IV- I ant 


surprised to And him advocating such an exe- 
gesis. 19. 

^ j|§\ * by this method seek 

the proper way of enriching the people,’ i.«., of 
making them good and happy. ‘The reverence 
of king Win and his caution ’ indicate at once 
his attention to the duties of govt., and the 
caution of his measures,— particularly those of 
a penal character. 


a* 

Ch. IV. Pp. 20 — 22. How the virtue op 

THE SOVEREIGN IS THE MOST IMPORTANT THING IN 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE, AND RULERS 
SHOULD SEEK BY VIRTUE TO SUPERSEDE THE 
NECESSITY OF USING PUNISHMENTS. 20. By 
the example of the good Icings of Yut, and his own 
wish to Cepy them , the king seeks to make Fung 
zealous to gover n by virtue . 

-J~ Jv|f, — Gan-kwS put a comma at -jjt) , which 
character he took in the sense of •jj , explaining 
the whole by 0£j '/£ ^ £ jl- ffi) 

Ying-tS expands this into — ‘O 
Fung, a ruler ought clearly to think of the proper 
way to govern the people, and thereby secure 
for them a happy tranquillity.’ It is much 
better to put the comma at and take 

in the sense of 3^, ‘to lead,’ ‘to conduct,’ Le., 
by means of virtuous influence. We thus bring 
out the meaning in the translation, ^ being = 
fj), and Woo Ch‘ing says, clearly 

and concisely : — 

W cf HE 
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lized and regulated the people, and rouse myself to realize it. More- 
over, the people now are sure to follow a leader. If one do not 
lead them, he cannot be said to exercise a government in their 
State.”’ 

“The king says, ‘Fung, I cannot dispense with the inspection 
of the ancients , and I make this declaration to you about virtue 
in the use of punishments. Now the people are not quiet; they 
have not stilled their minds ; notwithstanding my frequent leading 
of them, they have not come to accord with my government. I reflect 
on Heaven’s severe punishments, but I do not murmur. The 
crimes of the people whether they are great or many, are all 


= j pr , here equivalent to IE ‘ therefore.’ 

’Th® two characters have 

been ranch disputed. The older scholars and 
Tsae took ‘a mate,’ ‘a match,’ so 

that ft ^ % X , ‘to 

be a mate of, equal to, the former kings of 
Shang.’ It seems to me more natural and 
simple to take the termB as in the translation, 
— as Lin Che-k‘e and Woo Ch'ing do. ^ 

R J2) ife X J§,> — ! adhering to the mean- 
ing of j jfh a» = ^jb these words are suscepti- 
ble of two meanings. They may be translated 
— ‘The people are sure to follow as they are 

is the view of Tsae; or — ‘If the people have 
none to lead them, they vill not go on to the 

desired condition' ( SS .X, |fj|j 

i&)’ which 

is the view of Woo Ch'ing. The former inter- 
pretation is that which the whole of the para- 
graph requires. The sentiment is too broadly 
stated, aud the issue did not justify it in the case 
of the people of Yin ; but it is not the correctness 
of the sentiments that a translator has to do with. 

fji— th » ex - 


presses very strongly the feeling of the duke of 
Chow, that a govt, maintained by force did not 
deserve to be called a government. 

1’. 21. By the failure of his oiat repeated efforts 
to secui e the good govt, of the people of Yin , the 
king still further stimulates Fung to shire to 
realize the sway of virtue. The mention of the 
repeated efforts to bring the people of Yin to a 
state of good order is not appropriate in the 
mouth of king Woo, supposed to give this charge 
to the prince of lf‘ang immediately after the 
conquest of the dynasty. 

X* Urt ’ — we ma y take the either as^^BJ 

* to think,’ or as a particle, = ‘ indeed.’ 

xkmzmf - f 

kiliaUr Wj £ if£’ ‘ 1 tlecIar ° to you 

this saying, that virtue is to preside over the use 
of punishments.’ ^ M M 

l[~ . ‘ to stop.’ The people’s minds did not 
acquiesce ir the existing state of things, and 
hence their turbulent movements 

PUSSTlS- ‘ftwt PM& 

I cannot find any better way of explain- 
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chargeable on me, and how much more shall this he said, when 
the report of them goes up so manifestly to Heaven !”’ 

22 “ The king says, ‘ Oh ! Fung, be reverent. Do not what will 
create murmurings ; do not use bad counsels, and uncommon ways. 
Decidedly and with sincerity, give yourself to imitate the active 
virtue of the ancients. Hereby give repose to your mind, examine 
your virtue, send far forward your plans, and thus by vour generous 
forbearance you will conduct the people to repose in what is good: 
— so shall I not have to blame you or cast you off.’” 

23 V. “The king says, ‘Oh! you, Fung, the little one, Heavens 
appointments are not constant. Do you think of this, and do not 


ing this than that given in the translation. The 
‘Daily Explanation’ has:— ^ Jj ~fji, 

r± 

crimes of the people of Yin ascended, and was 
clearly heard in heaven; — it was not merely 
■with a few and slight offences that the king 
had to charge himself. 22. Various advices 
to Fung , winding up the chapter . ;fitE 

D ” 

not do things that will create murmurings.’ This 
is a dissuasive from the use of punishments. They 
will be followed by the resentment of the people ; 
govt, carried on by them is not on a good plan ; 
punishments may be occasionally resorted to, but 
they are not the regular method of procedure. 

’ Mtfc-ii-ifnit-A! 

The clause has &u adverbial force, 
and is carried on to the clauses that follow ; = 
‘with the determination of sincerity.’ 

as m-m is a verb, — ‘to imitate,’ 


|jjjj = ‘ to have the eyes constantly on,’ ‘ to 
regard and examine.’ 

Vftv — this will be the result of obedience to the 
advice just set forth, ■= 

h* 0 

Ch. V. Pp. 23, 24. A consideration or 

THE UNCERTAIN IT OF THE APPOINTMENTS OF 

Heaven should deepen the impression op 
the whole CnARGE. 23. |^, — Ts‘ae 

confesses that he does not know the meaning of 
here. There does not seem much difficulty 
in it. We may take it as= ‘ therefore,’ or ‘ now.’ 

^T'T is of course % #• 

For the sentiment, compare ‘The Instructions 
of E,’ p. 8 ; e< al. See also the expansion of 
it in ‘The Great Learning,’ Comm. x. 11. 

— ‘ the appointments of Heaven 
are not in — i.e., are not characterized by - - con- 

V-gt A X- 
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make me deprive you of your dignity. Reflect clearly on the 
charges you have received. Think highly of what you have heard, 
and tranquillize and regulate the people accordingly.’” 

•‘The king thus says, ‘ Go, Fung. Do not disregard the statutes 
you should reverence ; hearken to what I have told you : — so with 
the people of Yin you will enjoy your dignity , and hand it down to 
your posterity.’” 


•Hi, Keang Siting makes the meaning to be 
— ‘ Do not make me deprive you of the privilege 
of sacrificing to the spirits within your juris- 
diction.* The issue is the same ; but this 

meaning of ]pl is far-fetched. WPj 
'rnr~ <om P- in the last 

Bk., p. 4. ji|? -{jjj may be taken here as there, 
being -fc Ip: JR, and ^ the -fc 

tin of a prince of Fung’s rank. So, Keang 
Shing ; but it seems to me better to take the 
clause as in the translation, = ®ik#r 


S75SS. 

— we mast take in the sense of ‘ to think 

highly of.’ Ts'aemys Jgj S |«|, >j^ pf 
zjQ =y • 24. Ts’ae observes 

that the 1ft ¥ here responds to the ^ 
ofj,he last par. It does so, and shows that 
is to be taken of the enjoyment of the 
princely dignity. Gan-kwd gives for the clause: 

US ##l!t 
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1 “The king speaks to this effect : — ‘Do you clearly make known 
my great commands in the country of Mei. 

2 ‘ When your reverent father, the king Wan, laid the foundations 
of our kingdom in the western region, lie delivered announcements 
and cautions to the princes e/the various States, all the high officers, 
with their assistants, and the managers of affairs, saying, morning 
and evening,' “ For sacrifices spirits should be employed.” When 
Heaven was sending down its favouring decree, and laying the 
foundations of the eminence of our people, spirits were used only in 

The Name of the Book.— =~[ p ‘The 
Announcement about Drunkenness.’ I have 
spoken of the proper meaning of the term 

'$§ on Part IV , Bk. VIII., Pt. in., 2. In the 
* Songs of the five Sons,’ and the 1 Punitive Ex- 
pedition of Yin,’ I was unwilling to depart from 
the common usage of translators, and rendered 

yjftj by 1 wine but there can be no doubt that 
the term in the anrient Books signifies ‘spirits 
distilled from rice,’ = our ‘ardent spirits.’ The 
French term ‘ vin ’ seems to be capable of a with reference to ‘The Announcement te the 
wider application than our • wine.’ Gaubilsays: prince of K‘ang;’ and it is not necessary to 
— ‘ Lc titre de ce chapitre signifie avis ou ordres enter on them again here. I supjH se the speaker 
sur l’usage du vin. II s’agit ici du vin de riz, to be the duke of Chow, addressing his brother 
qui fut dccouvert, suivant la plupart des auteurs. F uug iu the name of the young king CUing. 


du terns de Yu, fondateur de la premiere dyn- 
astie. Le raisin n’est a la Chine que depuis lea 
premiers Han.’ The title therefore might be 
correctly translated ‘The Announcement about 
Spirits,’ but the cursory reader would most 
readily suppose that the discourse was about 
spiritual Beings. I have preferred in conse- 
quence to render it by — ‘The Announcement 
about Drunkenness.’ 

The Book is found in both the texts. There 
are the same questions about tile date of it, and 
the siieaker in it, which have been discussed 
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Contests. The Announcement, as has just 
been saiil, is, like the last, addressed to Fun;' as 
invested with the govt. of Wei. We have seen 
how the drunken debauchery of ICee was the 
chief cause of the downfal of the Hea dynasty.- 
and how that of Sluing was brought to an end 
mainly by the same vice in Show. The people 
of Yin had followed the example of their sove- 
reign, and the vice of drunkenness, with its 
attendant immoralities, extensively characteriz- 
ed the highest and the lowest classes of society. 
One of Fung’s most difficult tasks in his ad- 
ministration would be to correct this evil habit, 
and he is in this Book summoned to the under- 
taking. He is instructed on the proper use, 
and the allowable uses of spirits ; the disastrous 
consequences of drunkenness are strikingly set 
forth ; he is called to roll back the flood of its 
desolation from his officers and people. 

The scholar Woo Ts'ac-laou, earlier than Clioo 
He, thought that there was in the Book sufficient 
evidence of its being composed of two announce- 
ments originally distinct : — the first, embracing 
parr. 1 — 7, being addressed by king Woo — 
[Ts‘ae-laou is one of the most earnest advocates 
of the early date of the Book] — directly to the 
people of Yin; and the second, parr. S — 17, 
being addressed to Fung. Tshie has examined 
this Hypothesis, in his introductory observations 
on the Book, and adduced sufficient reasons for 
rejecting it. The whole, as we now have it. was, 
no doubt, addressed to Fung ; but in the Gth and 
7th parr, the king seems to forget that he is 
speaking to him, and appeals to the people and 
officers of Y'in, for whose sakes the announce- 
ment was made. There is nothing unnatural 
or much out of the way in this. 

The criticism of Woo suggests, however, a 
natural division of the Book into two chapters : 
— the first preliminary, parr. 1 — 7, chiefly on 
the original use and the permissible uses of 
ardent spirits ; the other, addressed directly to 
Fung, and showing how drunkenness had proved 
the ruin of the Shang dynasty, and how they of 
Chow, and particularly Fung in Wei, should 
turn the lesson to account. 

In the ‘ Complete digest of Commentaries on 
the Shoo,’ the following summary of the contents 
is given : — The whole is to be looked at from the 
stand-point of the first par., after which the 
contents might be divided into 4 chapters. Parr. 
2 8 would form the first. The speaker relates 
the instructions of king Wfin on the subject of 
spirits, to introduce his own commands to the 
country- of Mei, and concludes by relating how 
their dynasty *of Chow rose by obedience to 
Willi’s lessons. Farr. 9—12 would form the 
second. They describe the rise and fall of the 
Shang dynasty, and how they should look into 
n as a glass, where they would see their present 
duty. 

The 13th par. strictly charges Fung with the 
duty of imposing the lessons lie received upon 
his people and officers, and on other princes, 
and of rendering a personal obedience to them 
himself. The other parr., 14—17, would form 
the fourth chapter, and state how obedience 
to the commands on the use of spirits should 
be enforced 

Cli. I. Pp. i_7. Fung is ordered to 
MAKS IBS king’s COMMANDS KNOWN THROUGH 

-Mei. The pbincipi.es inculcated bt king 
Wan in regard to the use of ardent 


spirits are stated; and tiie speaker de- 
clares Ills OWN COMMANDS IN HARMONY WITH 
them. 1. In the nortli of the pres: dis. of 

K‘e lg$), in the dep. of Wei-hwny, Ho- 
nan, there is a place called — a relic of 

the ancient name of the whole territory. It was 
in Mei that Show had his capital ; — the imperial 
domain north from Clmou-ko, was all called 
Mei ace. to Gan-kwO. In the She king, Pt. I., 
Bk.’ IV., Ode iv., ‘ the villages of Mei,' ‘ the 
north of it,’ and ‘ the east of it,’ are all mentioned. 
The character in use for the name there is 
but the country intended is the same which is 
here called Fung’s principality of Wei 

must have embraced the greater part cf it. 

Of] -fjjJ, — FJ^j is in the imperative mood. 

rh« .u.. H f % ft fa jfl,. 

Hi SHUT 

1 !*-- — fl. The lessons of king Win mi the use 
Ot ardent spirits. 2, 3. Spirits should be used 
only in sacrifices. So it is in times of prosperity ; 
when calamities come upon a State, the cause trill 
be found to be drunkenness. K 3%- 

the oid interpreters all took ^ as simply de- 

noting the place of king Wan’s shrine or spirit- 
tablet 111 the temple of ancestors; — see on the 
• Doctrine of the Mean,’ xix., 4. Many still fol- 
low this view, as Keang Shing, for instance, 

S . -X X i M ® 

IP OX TPf ^T- I cannot think that 
T6» ' S gT mean ' ng> and mucl ‘ prefer, to take 
rs in the translation,— an epithet 
descriptive of king Wftn, who is celebrated in the 
She King as the H It is ob- 

served, by those who understand the character 
in this way, that king Win in the last Bk. p. 
13, is called because the subject there 

iS a a e r™ ner in which he displayed his virtue 
( Fv) while here he is called 4e- f 

being spoken of as instructing and cautioning 
his people. fonnd- 

ed our kingdom in the western regions.’ But 
VV An was not the founder of the House of Chow 
whose fortunes had been gradually growing in 

Si We8 " We mu8t niake allowance for tl.e 
duke of Chow s language in speaking of his 
father. See, moreover, the statements of king 
^(Nis about Wttn’s receiving the command <rf 
Heaven, to soothe the regions of the empire ’ 

y fci 1 ' in i’i® Announcements &c., he said.' 

|j|, ‘to caution,’ ‘to warn;' 
— difft. from the meaning of the character in 
Bk. VII., p. 8. |0F ^ is taken by Lin Che- 

k ‘ e M= !^f ,th * princes of the various 
States,’ i.e., of the States within his jurisdiction 
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3 the great sacrifices. When Heaven has sent down its terrors, 
and our people have thereby been greatly disorganized and lost 
their virtue, this might also be invariably traced to their indulgence 
in spirits ; yea, the ruin of States, small and great, by these terrors , 
may be also traced invariably to their crime in the use of spirits. 


ns chief of the west’ ( jjfj This seems 

the simplest view of the phrase. |ff -f-~ , 
— ‘ all the officers.’ These, ace. to Ting-til, were 
the ]jj)| jijf , ‘ministers of the court.’ It is 
better to understand them as the j[£, or ^ 

^ ‘ Heads of the various magisterial de- 

partments;’ — so, the ‘Daily Explanation.’ Then 
the are the assistants of those Hoads 

of departments; and the l|^, all who held 
any office, however low it might be. jf}[J 

SB-1* S m M ffl lit » '»* 

in sacrifices should these ardent spirits be used.’ 

Kt ji n » a » » 7c 

jjjJJ. — Mcdhurst translates this : — ‘And Heaven 
sent down the decree in the first instance to 
our people (to make it) that they might use it 
principally in sacrificing.’ Gauhiihag: — ‘Cet 
ordre, ajoutoit-il, ost venu du ciel : quand pour 
la premiere fois il donna le vin aux ponplcs, il 
voulut quo ce nc fut que pour les ceremonies 
religieuses.’ These versions are erroneous or 
defective in several points, but they agree in 
the view they give of the general scope of the 
passage. It is substantially that propounded 

by Gan-kwfi, whose commentary is : — t*3c 

T « « R » tt ® 

iSj lii ii'U This interpretation has 
been generally received by the critics. In the 
‘Daily Explanation’ we have: — 

R Hi ft it m M- it M SH a 

Tbu con “ rMc - 

tion uses too much freedom with the text, which 
says nothing about Heaven’s having given the 
command to make wine. J^i , standing 

as tile characters do here, must be under tiie 
government of and = ‘ to found our 

people.’ Woo Ch‘ing and Kiiang Shing do 
not follow the usual view, but their own ex- 
planations are not more admissible. Ch‘ing 


^ ^ K f£ M 'Nfe M £ 

letting the slip quietly out of sight. 
Shing says: 

Here is better dealt with, but I 

know not whence he derives the ~hn in his last 


clause ), and I cannot admit the 

"Hfl of "t^J to staDl1 hore f‘> r -fjjj. The 
view of the meaning which appears in the 
translation does not seem to have occurred to 
any commentator. 1 am led to it chiefly by 
considering the relation in which 

hero, and at the beginning of the 

next par. evidently stand to each other. I have 
had occasion before to translate ^ by ‘favour- 
ing decree’ (See IV., Bk. VII, Ft. i., 4; et al.) 
This indeed is its common signification. Heaven 
only confers its appointments where its appro- 
bation has gone before. Compare also the con- 
trast between $ and * in the ‘ Conquest of 
Ee,’ p. 4, et al., exactly corresponding to what 
appears here. It does not matter whether we 
understand the speaker to be king Win, or, as 
I rather think, king Ching, commenting on 

Wan’s jffiS# He goes back to the days 
of early simplicity and virtue, when that char- 
acter was being formed in the chiefs and people 
of Chow, in virtue of which they went on to 
attain the supremacy of the empire ; and then 
they made no use of spirits excepting at the 
great sacrifices. In ^ the 
and we may take the ‘great sacrifices’ as those 
to Heaven, the earth, and ancestors. Sacrifices 
were not so numerous then as tiiey afterwards 
became. 

In tiie third par. two causes are assigned for 
the ruin of virtue slid prosperity. — the terrors 
of Heaven and indulgence in spirits. The 


expressly asserts the agency of Heaven, and 
the .//jv as clearly, that of intemperance. We 
must understand that the terrors of Heaven 


von. ui. 
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are its justice manifested in the punishment of 
men’s guilt. Men first wrest spirits from their 
proper use to feed their own hists, and there is 
a natural issue of e>il consequences. Then 
Heaven, seeing men obstinate in their wicked 
course, righteously accelerates their overthrow 

and ruin. Ts'ae savs:— S A -ffl. 

;g.*ilit2 

Ik 3]' 3^ Ts ' Be > 11 Bil1 scen ' 

takes jJiJ?^Jassimp!y — So, Gan-kwtf 8nd 

others. This avoids the necessity of supposing 
any special references to events in the history 

of the House of Chow ; but the is spe- 

cial. We cannot take it here otherwise than in 
the pree. par. The translation I have given 
involves such references, tho’ we cannot say 
what events they were which the speaker had 
in his mind. Indeed, we might translate in the 
future tense, instead of the present complete as 
I have done ; and in the last portion of the par., 

'J' ‘A’ ~ZZ speaker passes j 

from his own people to speak of the subject 
with relation to all States great and small, ;jpj 
, — ‘ intemperance is their 
conduct, intemperance is their guilt.’ 

[Choo He gives a view of the meaning of ^ 

|&pr 'aft * nd jfc in w,lich 1 am no1, 

able to concur, but it is worthy to be preserved, 
and made current beyond the sphere of China. 
He says ‘ Nun-been ; a critic of 

the Sung dynasty, contemporary with Choo He), 
in his treatise upon this Book, has brought out 
the meaning of the two phrases 

J^i much better than any of the critics 
in the many centuries before him ; and here I 
transcribe the whole of his remarks : — “ Strong 
drink is a thing intended to be used in offering 
sacrifices and in entertaining guests : — such em- 
ployment of it is what Heaven has prescribed. 
But men by their abuse of such drink come to 
lose their virtue and destroy their persons : — 
such employment of it is what Heaven has an- 
nexed its terrors to. The Buddhists, hating 
the use of things where Heaven sends down its 
terrors, put away as well the use of them which 
Heaven has prescribed. It is not so with us of 
the Learned (i.e., the Orthodox) school; — we only 
put away the use of things to which Heaven 
has annexed its terrors, and the use of them of 
which it approves remains as a matter of course. 

“'For instance, in the use of meats and drinks, 
there is such a thing as wildly abusing and 
destroying the creatures of Heaven. The Bud- 
dhists, disliking this, confine themselves to a 
vegetable diet, w hile we only abjnre the wild 
abuse and destruction. In the use of clothes, 
again, there is such a thing as wasteful extrava- 
gance. The Buddhists, disliking this, will have 
no clothes but those of a dark and sad colour, 
while we only condemn the extravagance. They, 
further, through dislike of criminal connection 
between the sexes, would abolish the relation 
between husband and wife, while we only de- 
nounce the criminal connection. 


‘“The Buddhists, disliking the recesses to 
which the evil desires of men Icml, would put 
away, along with them, the actions which aro 
in accordance with the justice of Heavenly 
principles, while we, the orthodox, put away 
the coil desires of men, and what aro called Hea- 
venly principles are the mure brightly seen. 
Suppose the case of a stream of water. — The 
Buddhists, through dislike of its being foul with 
mud. proceed to dam it up with earth. They 
do not consider that when the earth has damm- 
ed up the stream, the supply of water will all 
lie cut off. It is not so with us, the orthodox. 
We seek only to cleanse away the mud and 
sand, so that the pure clear water may be avail- 
able for use. This is the difference between 
the Buddhists and the Learned school.” ’ ( 

If «8l-fS.«4lf$iSSr3c 

lit rn 4 2 rn <3r 4 . ffii A « 

2 Si « ;g> 7Hf ft 4 2 
A* 4- 2.® ISM 
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f^^^ffijtl'4$iffiil5ll$ 
# H H 2. # tK 
M 4 Jt 
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Apart from the interpretation of the disputed 
phrases in the text, the contrast here drawn be- 
tween Buddhism and Chinese orthodoxy is inter- 
esting. It will, perhaps, suggest to the reader 
the words of the apostle Paul, about ‘forbidding 
to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats, w hich God hath created to be received with 

thanksgiving.’ It may remind him also of the 
controversies in the West about the subjects of 
vegetarianism, and total abstinence from ail 
spirituous hquor3.1 
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4 * King Wan admonished and instructed the jmung and all who 
were charged with office and in employment, that they should not 
ordinarily use spirits. Throughout all his States, he required that 
they should be drunk only on occasion of sacrifices, and then that 
virtue should preside so that there might be no drunkenness. He said, 

5 “Let my people teach their young men that they are to love oidy 
the productions of the ground, for so will their hearts be good. I.et 
the youth also hearken diligently to the constant lessons of their 
fathers. Let them look at virtuous actions whether great or small 
in the same light.” 


Pp. 4, 5. Further institu tions of king IVan 
on the use of spirits, showing his anxiety es/Kcially 
that the young should he kept from the habit of 
drinking them, and trained to virtuous industry. In 
par. 2 we have the opinion of Wttn that spirits 
were intended to be used only at sacrifice*. their 
strong and fragrant odour being acceptable to 

the spirits worshipped jjjSj 

— see the 3^, in foe.); here it would 

appear that lie also permitted the use of them 
by the worshippers after the sacrifices, only re- 
quiring that they should not go to excess. 

4 . iH- 4 i 

‘'b? is the appellation 
of young people.’ Ts ae observes that such are 
more readily swayed by impulses and led away 
by strong drink, and therefore king Wan ad- 
dressed himself specially to them. But does this 
paragraph speak of the young only? Keang 
Siting thinks so, and explains 

as descriptive of yj\ -Jp-: — ‘the young who 
have their superiors and their duties.’ His 

Ww - jH l> |!c d' T fi M 

JW #>tS±. So®*.*!: 3t^ 

mm It wotild simplify this par, if we 
could consider it all occupied with the duty of 
the young, bat Shing's explanation of Jp , 

^ y is too forced, aud contrary moreover 
to the analogy of otlter passages in the Book ; — 
see particularly in par. 7. 1 must take 


jJ^, therefore, with T»‘ue, as=>^' 

#• mmm-» in **»•»* 

they should not be always (ordinarily) at 

wu,c ’ #: 'if fiiE=it : ik if )A 

£!8LZf#> ‘their drinking should only 
be at times of sacrificing.’ Compare mm 

S in par. 2. The text is a relaxation or ex- 
tension of the mle in regard to the use of 
spirits, which would flow from the former state- 

mont - 1M. 'M ^ is here = 

‘ to regulate,’ ‘ to keep in order.’ We do not find 
this meaning of the character in the dictionary. 

5. if — we must suppose £3E 
as the subject of Q . Some think differently. 
Woo Chfing, for instance, says that here king 
Woo delivers to K'ang-shuh the words which 
he should go and announce to the people of 
Mei, = ‘ When you now proceed to your State, 
you ought to say,’ &c. 

'g* =y , Q ). But tills is inadmissible. ^ 

== j|J|| j^[ , ‘ to instruct and lead,’ ‘ to train.* 

iCi> ‘ e°° d -’ T*‘ae 

says : — ■ When they toil at their sowing and 
reaping, and labour on their fields, desiring 
nothing beyond, then what they keep in their 
minds will be correct, and their goodness will 
grow from day to day.’ 

Win’s idea was that if the young were trained 
to industrious habits, they would not be likely 
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* Ye people of the land of Mei, if you can employ your limbs, 
largely cultivating your millet, and hastening about in the service 
of your fathers and elders ; and it with your carts and oxen you traf- 
fic to a distance, that you may thereby filially minister to your 
parents : — then, when your parents are happy, you may set forth 
your spirits clear and strong, and use them. 

‘ Hearken constantly to my instructions, all ye high officers, ye 
assistants, and all ye noble chiefs : — when you have largely done 


to fall a prey to intemperance. The fact song 
by our children in the words, 

‘Satan finds some mischief Still 
For idle hands to do,’ 

was held in substance by him. J^J Ijjjg 

=■ 1 to give a ready car to.’ 4' X M’ 

* =f ft — *r vx m m 

'k 4' A 4- 1i X ?§’ 4' -f- if 

— njji pf -t}i> ' ^' et ti,em not 1°°^ ° n 

watchfulness in the use of spirits as a small vir- 
tue. The young should look in the same way on 
what are called great virtues and small virtues, 
equally observing them.’ Gan-kwo takes the 
clause difftly, hut not so well. Keang Siting 
takes it as declarative that the young of king 
Wan’s States became equally observant of great 
virtues anu small; — but neither can 1 agree 
with him. 

Pp. 6, 7. The Juke of Chow, in the name of 
king Citing, addresses the people and officers of Met 
directly, and warns them against using spirits ex- 
cepting in certain specified cases. P. 6 is address- 
ed to the people. They might drink spirits 
after having toiled for their parents and done 
all their duty for them. Both this par. and the 
next roust be taken as addressed directly by the 
speaker to the people of Mei. Woo Ch'ing and 
others try to put them into the mouth of Fung, 

following the 'J'^ Q of the last par.; but such 
a construction is forced on the text. ami 


=■* ‘ largely, or diligently, 
cultivate.’ and are two species of mil- 
let, put by synecdoche for ^ ‘ the five 

kinds of grain ;’ — intimating perhaps that mil- 
let was cultivated more than the others in Mei. 

1 to be dili- 


j — ‘connect your arms and legs ;’ 
i.e., employ your limbs, one after the other ; let 

none of them be idle. 


gent,’ • urgent.’ J]j| = Jp£ ; =* ‘ doing 

the business of traffic.’ Ttie whole = ‘ if you 
are diligent in leading about your carts and 
oxen, pursuing to a distance the business of 

traffic.’ M # II’ - !!” H 

* to be happy and complacent.’ This is better 
than xo take the term, with Gan-kwfl and others, 
in the sense of sfe, ‘to approve,’ as if the 
meaning were — ‘ when your parents approve of 
your conduct.’ 

— (sSen) and JjJlL are both verbs, intimating 
operations to be performed upon the spirits, to 
make them fit for use, the effect of the former 
being to moke them clear ; of the latter, to make 
them strong. The the ‘ then ’ 

of the translation. Gaubil cannot be said to 
translate the clause at all. Medhurst has for it : 
— ‘ then you may bathe and enjoy your abund- 
ance, and after that make use of wine.’ The 
meaning of the whole par. is — that spirits might 
be used at family feasts. The ‘ Daily Explana- 
tion ’ expresses this clearly enough in its para- 
phrase of this clause :— Q |£|J ^ 

a* * jy a *• ja ffi 
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your duty in ministering to your aged and serving your sovereign, 
you may eat and drink freely and to satiety. And to speak of 
greater things: — when you can maintain a constant watchful exami- 
nation of yourselves, and your conduct is in accordance with cor- 
rect virtue, then may you minister the offerings of sacrifice, and 
at the same time indulge yourselves in festivity. In such case you 
Avill indeed be ministers doing right service to your king, and 
Heaven likewise will approve your great virtue, so that you shall 
never be forgotten in the royal House.’” 


rnmitnzmsmffimiK 

p ' 

is addressed to the ministers and officers of 
Bleu I suppose the ± ^ jE and E 
to correspond to tlie Jff Jr, 
4^* |P. and ^ of par. 2. The 

are here styled by n ay of 

compliment. 

— Gan-kwO supposed that this was addressed 
to Fung himself, and explains it by — 

h! 3k A M.* $>] ffl # 
hi n Ht’Bc 1&Z 

Ming-8hing may well 
set this view aside us ‘ wide of the mark,’ but 
it is not easy to arrive at the true meaning. 
The |||: ^1" is really unmanageable, and Ts'ae 
honestly confesses that he does not understand 
it. He explains ^ by ^ and ^ by 
which is a more likely interpretation 
than any other that I have seen. The transla- 
tion is after the paraphrase in the =|j| : 

-BiiiS**## 

Jkmmzmmmmz w. 


3i+ft0$ffl 

j+Sfc , — here again GankwO strangely supposes 
that Fung is addressed, and /f> + 10 - 

aA+tiiiir.0- Kiiang Shing sup- 
poses that the subject of is when 

you can ;»«+*#. then your prince 
will say,’ &c. This view also is unsatisfactory. 

I have taken, with Ts’ae, 3E+£0 

fj? ^1, — -= ‘ accordant with J-|4 

is 1 virtue exactly correct, without inclina- 
tion or deflection.’ 

/J?E’ — fSf = Jjff 1 perhaps ;’ but more is 

meant than meets the ear. The king politely 
indicates by the character his full conviction 
that the officers, being such as he described, 

would be acceptable worshippers. ^ is here 

-«• ft 75r g it M 

= ‘ to assist.’ The sacrifice to the spirits 

is represented as the great or chief ceremony ; 
the subsequent festive.indulgence by those who 
have taken part in it is a subsidiary ceremony 

3$ M jE- ^ 

— this is the very pithy gloss of a * 
^ j)yj>. one of the five critics at the end of the 
long list of authorities quoted in Yung-chiog’s 
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8 II. “The king says, ‘ 0 Fung, in our western regions, the princes 
of States, the managers of affairs, and the youths, who in former days 
assisted our ancestor , were able to obey the lessons of king Wan, and 
indulge in no excess of spirits ; and so it is that I have now received 
the appointment which belonged to Yin.’” 

9 “The king says, ‘O Fung, 1 have heard it said that formerly 
the first wise sovereign of Yin manifested a reverential awe of 
the bright principles of Heaven, and of the lower people, steadfast 
in his virtue, and holding fast his wisdom. From him, T‘ang the 
Successful, down to the emperor Yih, the sovereigns all completed 


Shoo, whose age the editors say they hare been 
nnable to ascertain). 

Woo ChHng takes this as = TF* 

^ , with reference to par. 4 ; but the con- 

text makes it more natural to take the phrase 
as «= ‘ ministers doing right seryice.’ 


7t ' to accor<1 wi,h -’ 

equivalent to * to approve.’ The critics all call 
attention to the various relaxations of WSn's 


original rule, that spirits should be used only 
for sacrifices. They say that we have in them 
an instance of prohibition by permission 

^ jhfc). Soo Tung-po says: — ‘Spirits 
are what men will not do without. To prohibit 
them and secure a total abstinence from them 
is beyond the power even of the sages. Here, 
therefore, we have warnings on the evils of 
drunkenness in the abuse of them, and the joy 
that ia found in the virtuous use of them is set 
forth ; — such is the way in which the sages lay 

their prohibitions upon men ’ (see the 
Ch. II. Pp. 8 — 17. Tub king, addressing 
FUNG DIRECTLT, SHOWS HIM THE CONSEQOEHCES 
OF TEMPERANCE AND INTEMPERANCE RESPECT- 
IVELT, IN THE FORTUNES OP THEIR OWN House, 
AND OF THE DTNASTT OF YlN ; AND REQUIRES 
HIM TO ILLUSTRATE, INCULCATE, AND ENFORCE 
HIS LESSONS IN Mel 8, How the fortunes 


of Chow had risen by obedience to the lessons of 
king Wan. ^ ® db M 'b 

FfL "take this passage very perplexing, 
is taken as ‘to assist,’ and 

‘gone by,’ ‘of the time past.’ The two 
characters are best joined as descriptive of the 
parties immediately enumerated,— -as in the 
translation. Gan-kw6 and Lin Che-k‘e suppose 

that J is the nominative to which 
then governs 

Tliis is very unnatural. 1 


- ’ ‘2T ~2X‘ 

-fits-- 


in the last par. The peculiarity of its use here 
is that it is all historical. 9, 10. The ex- 
ample of various virtue, and especially of temperance, 
afforded in the prosperous times of the Yin dynasty 
*MttB >— Ying-ta gives for this— 

UK aJ' walked in the fear of Heaven 

and of the people.’ Compare the ‘T‘ae-keS’ 

Zu '~WC’ as it now stands, =^j§, ‘through- 
out.’ Some would place it after j B which 
position it would = ‘aU.’ Yih was the father 
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their royal virtues, and revered their chief ministers, so that their 
managers of affairs respectfully discharged their helping duties, and 
dared not to allow themselves in idleness and pleasure; — how much 
10 less would they dare to indulge in drinking ! Moreover, in the ex- 
terior domains, the princes of the States of the How, Teen, Nan and 
Wei, with their chiefs; and in the interior domain, all the various 
officers, the directors of the several departments, the inferior officers 
and employes, and the Heads of great Houses, with the men of hon- 
oured name living in retirement, all eschewed indulgence in spirits. 
Not only did they not dare to indulge in them, but they had not 
leisure, being occupied with helping to complete their king’s virtue 
and make it more distinguished, and helping the directors of affairs 
reverently to attend to the service of the sovereign. 


of the tyranj Show, himself the 27th emperor 
of the dynasty. We may admit with Mencius, 
II., Pt. I., i., 8. that between 'Pang and Woo- 
ting, the 20th of the line, there were six or seven 
good sovereigns; — the statement in the text is 

a grand exaggeration. II*#- 

‘in ‘heir helping 
had reverence.’ The ^ is best understood 
bv reference to Mencius, IV., i. 13, — 

ttmmzfc 

n * to value,’ = ‘ to indulge in.’ 10. 

M-' ft the ft JJjl ve are t0 

understand, of course, the J or ‘ imperial 

domain.’ ' It would appear that an arrangement 
of the ‘ domains,’ akin to that which obtained 
under the -Chow dynasty, had come, during the 
dynasty of Yin to supersede the older one in- 
troduced by Yu ; — see the figure on page 149. 

we are to understand 


the princes of those domains ; and by 

the presidents of those princes ( ^ ^ 

— ‘all the officers belonging to the various 
departments.’ = 

what are elsewhere called the IE ‘the Heads 
of the various departments.’ 
tjjj = , ‘ officers of the second 

***■ '**-»-# 

^ ‘petty officers who had to run 

about discharging their duties.’ 

^ g , * honoured officers.’ Woo Chfing de- 

cribes them as ill 

Tliis is probably correct, and I have translated 
— ‘ Heads of great Houses.’ 1 take 
tp j|jy together, and understand 
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11 ‘ I have heard it said likewise, that in these times the last succes- 

sor of those kings was addicted to drink, so that no charges came 
from him brightly before the people, and he was reverently and 
unchangingly bent on doing and cherishing what provoked resent- 
ment. Greatly abandoned to extraordinary lewdness and dissipation, 
for pleasure’s sake he ruined all his majesty. The people were all 
sorely grieved and wounded in heart, but he gave himself wildly up 
to spirits, not thinking of ceasing, but continuing his excess, till his 
mind was frenzied, and he had no fear of death. Iiis crimes accum- 
ulated in the city of Shang, and though the extinction of the dynasty 


Officers of distinguished name, whohad 
retired because of age from the public service, 
are intended. 1 $ 3 l 

The IJ// extends also to the next clause, so that 

"(f ’ ^ jfj- Other explanations of 

this clause have been proposed, but it does riot 
seem worth while to discuss them. 

flip above. 

11. The drunieimness of Show, and itr issues. 
The ^ ^ £jpj J, of course, is Show, 
jjjj}- is defined by ijj& jg, • being fond of strong 
drink.’ It is often used to denote a state short 
Of gross intoxication, but we are not to think of 
that modified signification here. Woo Cli’ing 
explains gfj jj' by §[j jg |p. We 
might translate it literally — ‘ was a drunken 
bo< b r -’ ^ "HP the translation 

of this part is after Gan-kwn and Ts‘ae, the 
latter of whom explains; 


Hit 

n eJc Woo Ch'ing construes difftly, but it 
seems to me with more constraint of the text • 

Z s liSiSRg Z^fg, 

‘ When he issued his commands, he showed 
that he did not understand how he ought to re- 
verence and cherish the people, and when they 
resented his conduct, he would not change or 

» ts m g, m-T * 

|3p — ~J"* fp jQf, our ‘extraordinary.’ Ts‘aa 
refers in illustration to 

iu the ‘Great Spcecli,’ Pt. iii. t 
p. 3 see the account of Show’s debaucheries on 
PP. 269,270. g HI ^,_gg 

- ‘ to bo grieved,’ ‘ to feel sad and sore.’ 

Thefgiin^jfg ‘to think 

of ;• and the Jtj, which follows, = ^ 5 . Kcaug 
Shine says weU -^ ^ g j|- ^ 
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of Yin was imminent, this gave him no concern, and he wrought not 
that any sacrifices of fragrant virtue might ascend to heaven. The 
rank odour of the people’s resentments, and the drunkenness of his 
herds of creatures, went loudly upon high, so that Heaven sent down 
ruin on Yin and showed no love for Yin, — because of such excesses. 
There is not any cruel oppression of Heaven ; people themselves 
accelerate their guilt, and its punishment'" 

“■The king says, ‘O Fung, I have no pleasure in making you 
this long announcement ; but the ancients have said, “ Let not men 
look only into water ; let them look into the glass of other people.” 


m. =■ ‘ angrily wrangled.’ 9 ^ Y 

— pjj pq probably means the capital of 
Show, and = ‘ tlie dy nasty of Yin.' 

= §, ‘sorrowfuL’ In ^ 4^, 

—as in 4^, above. fjj fife 
j^.-the like the game characters in 

the previous part of the par., indicate that 
what follows was attributable to Show. p- j 

‘abandoning themselves to drir.k.’ 

= VA M M ik ‘ because of 

these excesses of Show.’ There is a difficulty 
with the concluding clauses. All through 
the par., the speaker has been dilating on the 
wickedness of Show, and suddenly it seems 
to be said, at the end, that the ruin of the 
dynasty was the work of ‘the people.’ Ts‘ae 
would interpret of Show and his ministers, 
according to the analogy of in ‘The 

Instructions of K,* p. 5. Keang Shing takes 
Jjl, and says- ^ JJg || ■£% 

^ • Other methods to lighten the 


difficulty have been tried. In the translation, 
I take as = ‘ men,’ ‘ people ’ generally. 

12. How the House of Chow should see its 
duty in the history of Yin. The meaning of —p* 

sfi jftk lit op’ is P robal,, y wh «» 
appears in the translation. Ts‘ae and Keang 
Shing bring it out by takiDg ‘ vain b»’ 

i.«., merely for the sake of talking. The ' Daily 
Explanation ’ puts it— -y* jH' typ ^ 

It A 'H W’ 

— in illustration of this saying, Keang Shing 
quotes, aptly enough, a fragment of the lost Book 
of Shang which was called ‘The Punitive Ex- 
petition, of T'.nfj ’ (tyfr ^£) 0. X 

it* ji ne.lt R »’/&:*■ 

is to be understood interrogatively. Gau-kw 6 
took .jiff, in which he is correctly 

followed by Ts‘ae, whose expansion of the whole 

“ lucki -it ® ST IH Uf R 

ip’-. This is much better than, with Keang 
Shing, to take — * to follow,’ ‘ to accord 
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Now that Yin lias lost its appointment, ought we not to look much 
to it as our glass, and learn how to secure the repose of our time? 

‘I sny to you, — Strenuously warn the worthy ministers of Yin, and 
the princes in the How, the Teen, the Nan, and Wei domains; and 
still more, your friends, the great Recorder and the Recorder of the 
interior, and all your worthy ministers, the Heads of great Houses; 
and still more, those whom you serve — with whom you calmly 
converse, and who carry out your measures ; and still more, those 


with,’ and referring to the good ways 

of the sovereigns of Yin before Show. His 

.■<- it «l T' St T ft 

asT* 

*** ass- 

P. 13. Flint f is required to take home to himself 
the lessons about temperance, and to enjoin them on 
the princes and officers in his jurisdiction. 

nJ] 31 

ousty. These were 

good ministers ot the former dynasty, who were 
still retained in their former offices under Fimg. 

As ^ , or ‘ Head of the princes,’ his autho- 

rity extended also over the princes of the portions 
of the domains that were under his jurisdic- 
tion. He should, strenuously warn them,— on 
the subject, of course, of abstaining from intem- 
perance. ±21% ft ££ .—the 

duties of.the ~k k •"* ft k with other 
officers of the same department, are described 
in the Chow Le, Bk. XXVI., ^ ^ 

They were very honourable 
and extensive, and such as brought them into 
frequent contact and consultation with the 
or prime minister (‘grand administra- 
teur general.’ Biot). It is said in general that 
ihe^^had the management of what Biot 
call* ‘ the six constitutions the eight 

regulations <A &)> and the eight statutes 


<A »• Those six constitutions were the 
various departments of the administration, — of 
rule, of instruction, of ceremonies, of prescripts, 
ol punishments, and of business ; the regula- 
tions nnd statutes embrared all connected with 
the working of those departments. The pi^J 

jil again had the management of ‘the eight 
powers or prerogatives ’ of the emperor (jj£ 

a m z &>■ These duties branched off 

into a great variety of minor functions. The 

kept all the records which were to be appealed 
to in connection with them, so that we may 
consider them as having been confidential secre- 
taries and advisers of the prime minister. Biot 

le grand annaliste,’ and jkj 
‘1 annaliste de l'interieur.’ I prefer to 
call them ‘recorders,’ as being a more general 
term. The various princes had their ‘grand 
Recorder, but the ‘ Recorder of the interior ’ 
belonged, it is maintained, only to the imperial 
court ; and the individual mentioned in the text 
is supposed, therefore, to have been the old 
minister of the court of Shang, now superseded 
tinder the new dynasty and living in Wet 
However this may be, it is said that the two 
Recorders were 1 friends ’ of Fung. As men of 
research and ability and general good character 
he would so cherish them. ’ 

( = 1^) |5,> T .—we must 

suppose these, in distinction front the jjgfc 5 
above, to be those appointed under the existing 
dynasty. Or, acc. to the view of Woo Ch‘ing, 
we may suppose that they were good men’, 
Heads of influential families, who were not in 
office, and arc called gf, in the same way a* 
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who are, as if, were, your mates, — your minister of War, who deals 
tvith the rebellious, your minister of Agriculture, who is like a pro- 
tector to the jieople, and your minister of Works, who settles the 
boundaries; and above all, do you sternly keep yourself from drink. 

‘If you are told that there are companies who drink together, do 
not fail to apprehend them all, and send them here to Chow, where 
I may put them to death. 


every individual in the empire is supposed to 
be a |ji of the sovereign. 

— the translation here folluws the 
view of Ts‘ae. He supports his explanation of 
i|^ by ‘ to serve,’ from the passage of Mencius, 
V., Pt. II., vii., 4, where Tsze-sze is introduced 
as saying, 0’$^ 

•zr H* 0 fk ^ <The an * 

cients have said, “The scholar (or virtuous 
officer) should be served ; ” — how should they 
have merely said, “ He should lx* made a friend 
of?”' This view of l|f. being adopted, m 

^ ifn Hn yl£ & ‘ miuisters 

who sit (by their prince) and discourse to him 
about principles,’ and JJj* ffij fP 

jjjfc ^ , ‘ministers who rise and perform 

the business (of tlieir prince).’ is ‘ to 

serve in /wins of ease : ’ ‘ to serve in 

active business.’ I have hesitated between this 
view, and that given by Woo Ch'ing: — 

-ffl ^ 3ft M & ^ ■&■ those 

who serve you,— your great officers ; ’ 

f&] P’ ‘ thoso " rhose office3 

were comparatively easy, and allowed ofleisure;’ 

JM (ft <1 % )|tj ‘ ,|iose w,,ost ‘ 

offices were more bustling and troublesome.’ 
Gau-kwfi took a dilft. view which is quite in- 
admissible. He says: — tt#**ff 

SSil, 8S making Fung him- 

self, in the discharge of his duties, the subject. 
This cannot be right. K‘ang-shing had still 
another view, in which he is followed by Keang 
Shing, aec. to which the whole -= ‘ the employes, 
-'-those who are near to you in festivals and 


leisure, and those who are near at audiences and 

'fit US ft T M 

) This diversity of 
, opinion serves to show liow uncertain the mean- 
ing is. 5C> lt * le controller of bound- 

aries,^ 5] J|> ‘the minister of War.’ This 
meaning is determined by the 1st ode in the 
4th Book of the She King. Part ii., where it is 

*» w -$ r t-#r> $£’ -f* ZE £ /ft. xf 

This being determined, it follows that 
= fjJ ^j|r, ‘ the minister of Instruction:’ and 
= tj] yy , ‘the minister of Works.’ 
These were the ‘ three high nobles ’ ( — - ^jj), 
belonging to the court of one of the princes. 
They were the highest in authority, and might 
be considered as their prince’s ‘mates’ (pt-a 

(7C). ^ (rend /*>/<) = = 

yfl ^ yS “on P' Tl ‘ e lninister of In * 


:kt. /rj 


‘ the harmonious 


struction is called < 
preserver.’ The promotion of agriculture, which 
supplies the staff of life, being within his pro- 
vince, he is thus denominated. The minister 

of Works is called 'j jp* ‘ the settler of rnles,' 
i.e., the decider of all question?, about the settle- 
ments Rnd tenements of the people. Keang 
Shing would take & in the sense of ^ w hich 
does not seem at all applicable here. JtfJjJ 

Pp. 14 — 16. By what rules obedience to the 

king's injunctions against the use of spirits were to 

be enforced, ■* tty i ft-®-*. 
‘ to fail.’ The punishment here threatened is so 
far beyond the crime, that the critics fall upon 
various devices to explain it, or to mitigate the 
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15 ‘As to the ministers and officers of Yin, who have been led to 
it, and been addicted to drink, it is not necessary to put them to death ; 

16 — let them be taught for a time. If they keep these lessons, I will 
give them bright distinction. If you disregard my lessons, then 
I, the one man, will show you no pity. As you cannot cleanse your 
way, you shall be classed with those who are to be put to death.’” 

17 “The king says, ‘0 Fung, give constant heed to my admoni- 
tions. If you do not manage right your officers, the people will 
continue lost in drink.’” 


force of the language. First, the coming to- 
gether in companies to drink is supposed to carry 
with it t'ue design of their assembling, as 
being not merely to drink, but. under the cloak 
of that, to plot against the govt. Second, the 

Ti; in is taken to indicate uncer- 

tainty. The king would examine for himself 
into their guilt, and according as he found they 
had treasonable designs would put them to 
death. If they really only met to drink, he 
wonld inflict on them some lighter penalty. I 
have allowed the second remark by using the 
‘»oy’ in the translation. The former remark 
may also be correct. If it be not so. we cannot 
account for the difference of spirit between this 
and the two next paragraphs. 15. 

-x.-A'tikZ 


m 0 

W* K6 * ng shi,, B ai *. vs t|,at '!f it 

tfti is superfluous. We hardly know wha 


to do with it. It! 

£ T * S5 T' & * M 

leJ-eiJHit.- 


in tne translation, l his is toremg a meaning 
out of the words. The most that can be said 
for it is, that it is more likely than any other 
construction which has been proposed. K‘ang- 
shing took m as = which Keang Shing 
adopts. He has: — 

Jf Wt B Z i h m 

)=ff ! ~ZZ ~ tlie k ‘ n " ller c turns to the of- 

fleers of Yin who should persist obstinately in 
their drunkenness and other evil ways, and 
addresses them directly. St SS 7*f 

H- 

P. 17. Concluding admonition to Fung. 

= ^f\; it is not imperative. ‘to 

rule.’ Fung was specially to direct his efforts 

to discountenance drunkenness in the officers 

the higher classes. If he could not succeed 
with them, his efforts with the lower classes 
would be vain. 
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1 I. “The king says, ‘O Fung, to have a good understanding with 
the multitudes of his people, and his ministers on the one hand, and 
with the great families on the other-, and again to have the same 
with all the subjects tinder his charge and with the sovereign : — is 
the part of the prince of a State. 


The Name of tiie Book. — ijyj*, ‘The 
Timber of the Tsze tree.’ Though it does not 
affect our understanding of the Book, I am 
sorry that I cannot give the proper botanical 
name of the Tsze. It is described as allied to 


the Ts'ew which has the leaves of a 

cypress and the trunk of a fir’ 


J=p). It was esteemed as the most valuable for 
making articles of furniture, and for the carver’s 
art. The phrase, — ‘ the timber, or materials, of 
the Tsze,’ occurs in par. 4, and was thence assum- 
ed to designate the Book, intimating apparently 
that the administrator of government ought 
to give himself to his duties skilfully and tho- 
roughly, as the cabinet-maker deals with his 
materials. The cultivation of a field and the 
building of a house are spoken of in the same 
paragraph ; and either of these things might 
have been used as the name instead of the 


phrase which it pleased the fancy of the compiler 
to adopt. The Book is fonnd in both the texts. 

Coktbkts. The Book is sadly wanting in 
unity. The 1st par. is directly addressed to 
Fung, and we may suppose that the three which 
follow were so also. He is admonished of his 
duty to promote a good understanding between 
the various classes in his State, and between 
them all and the sovereign ; and that, in order to 
this, his rule must be gentle, eschewing the use 


of punishments. The interpretation, however, is 
anything but certain. The remaining paragraphs 
areof ad if ft. ciiaracter. They are not the charges 
of the emperor, insisting with a prince upon his 
duties, but the admonitions of a minister loyally 
and affectionately cautioning his sovereign, and 
praying for the prosperity of his reign. They 
would be appropriate as addressed to king 
Ching by the duke of Chow, or the duke of 
Shaou. We might also suppose them the re- 
sponse of Fung -, but the text gives no intimation 
of a new speaker being introduced. The whole 
Book is very unsatisfactory, and it is a trans- 
lator’s greatest comfort that it is short. 

Cli. I, Pp. 1—4. How the prince of a Stale 
is a connecting link between all the classes of his 
people, and between his people and the emperor. 

jiff , ’ ‘ t0 reac h to,’ ‘to effect an 
intercommunication.’ By ^ ^ we are to 
understand what Mencius, IV., Bk. I., vi., calls 

3 ‘ the great Houses,’ saying that ‘ the 

administration of govt, is not difficult, but lies 
in not offending the great Families, for whom 
they affect will be affected by all the State.’ It 
is observed in the 1 Complete Digest,’ that the 


force of the ^ is to show how the conduct of 
the ruler draws forth the approval of all parties, 
so that there is an uninterrupted flow of their 
good feeling towards him, and we are not to 
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1 If you regularly in giving out your orders say, “ My instruct- 
ors whom I am to follow, my minister of Instruction, my minister 
of War, and my minister of Works ; my Heads of departments, and all 
ye, my officers, I will on no account with oppressions put men to 

death;*” . Let the prince also set the example of respecting 

and encouraging the people, and these will proceed to respect and 
encourage them. Let him go on in dealing with those who have 
been traitors and villains, murderers and harbourers of criminals, 


take it as intimating that the ruler brings the 
higher and lower classes into intimacy and good 

feeling with one another’ ® 

=j|). The first Jpj is descriptive of the 
ministers and officers of the State, and those 
not filling the highest offices, which would for 
the most part be occupied by the Heads or scions 

of the great families. The second MB is 
descriptive of all the people of the State, the 
official classes and the unofficial, as being equally 
the subjects of the sovereign ( J) or emperor. 

Such is the view of the par. that appears to 
he given by Ts'ac. Liu Clie-k‘e took the same, 
only understanding the ^ of bringing the 
various classes mentioned into good and har- 
monious relation with one another. Gan-kwo’s 
view was different. He paraphrases : — S g* 

EfcliiI.i&MH.f r aH 

H#2 Of this I can make little or 
nothing. Ch‘ing K'ang-shing had still another 
view which deserves to be noticed only for its 
singularity. He seems to have read the last 

then by J he understood ^ J ^ « the 

descendants of the emperors of the two previous 
dynasties and by ^j , the princes of the 
various States within Fung’s jurisdiction, as 


Adopting this strange view, Keang 
SMn g >\ gf pt ^ gl| 

.(lT2I«Ei3E# 
ft m- jm m % a ^ it- 

P. 2. The prince of a Slate must inculcate on 
his ministers, and exemplify himself, leniency in 
dealiny icith criminals. Ts'ae honestly acknow- 
ledges that the most of this par. is unintelligible 
to him, and lie does not attempt any paraphrase 
of it. In the translation, I have followed tho 
‘ Daily Explanation.’ The meaning giveu is 
more likely than any other which it has been 
attempted to put upon the text;— this is the 
most that can be said for it. 

— jJljj w taken in the sense of or 
' * 1° give forth orders.’ This meaning 
of the term is given in the Diet. ( = 4&), and 


supported by examples from the JjJ| 

0fj) ^rfj “ i’H flffi ‘instruct- 

ors whom I am to make my model : ’ — comp, 
the same phrase in Pt. IV., Bk. XI., p. 2 ; et al. 
The three ministers immediately mentioned 
are the instructors intended. ^3" — jJ! ^ 

^ ‘ the Heads of the various official de- 

partments;’ and $|=j£-that is, -J-, 

1 the whole body of officers.’ The H which 
follows is superfluous, and the sentence is left in- 
complete. The ‘Daily Explanation’ supplements 
it by— ‘and you all ought to cherish the same 
regard for the lives of the people ’ ( Hr Jgfc 

w si mfik z&- 

tei prefers, followed by Keang Suing and many 
others, conneet ^ % fcjg 0’ ^ 
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to exercise pardon, and these, when they observe the prince’s 
conduct, will likewise pardon those who have assaulted others 
3 and injured their property. When sovereigns appointed inspec- 
tors, they did so in order to the government of the people, and-said 
to them, “ Do not give way to violence or oppression ; and go on to 
show reverence for the weak, and find connexions for destitute women. 
Your protection of the people must proceed in this way to cherish 



titl with the prec. par., giving it substan- 
tially this meaning, — ‘ Do you accord 
J|j^) with this regular rule for your duty, and 
Jjb) then say to yonrself, “I have 
this law which I am to observe.”' Then com- 
mences with them a new par., and ffj &e., 
form the subject of the second Q. On this 
construction the two Q are accounted for; but 

in the mouths of 

all the officers is iuadmissible. 

the 8d tone, is taken in the sense of ‘ to 
comfort,’ ‘ to encourage.’ The ‘respecting’ the 
people (we must nnderstand & or 

under the govt, of is to be taken witli 

reference to the ruler’s eschewing the use of 
punishments rather than run the risk of putting 
any to death unjustly, ‘ with oppressions.’ 

‘ then ’’ ‘ thereupon. 

1 to go.’ The subject of this verb is the ministers 
and officers above. Gan-kw5 supposes the 

m to be the subject of ^{|_, as well as of the 
previous verbs : — * It is also the way of a ruler 
to take the initiative in respecting and encourag- 
ing the people ; do you therefore, in going to 
rule this people, be careful to respect and en- 
courage them.’ Keang Shing takes ^/j\ as = 

jj^-= ‘to assist,’ and connects the clause 
with the preceding, thus: — ‘The ministers will 
say, “We will be cautious with you of putting 
men to death unjustly." Then they will help 
their prince to reverence and encourage the 
people as the thing of greatest importance.’ 

.—the first of these 


clauses — - 7^- -7^-, — is descriptive of 
the ruler; and the second — SWA. 5- 
7^*i — of his ministers. The former of the two 

|^| - is in the way, indeed, of this construction. 
The character introducing, immediately above, 
the subject of the ministers as distinguished 
from the ruler, and doing the same here in the 
second instance, we might have expected 

& instead of jsj? This is a serious dif- 

ficulty ; but the view upon the whole harmonizes 
with the general scope of the paragraph, and 

enables us to explain the 

which both Gfin-kw5 and Keang Shing do great 

violence. 

A«-t®« BlISKt 
H# K Z. M S? T *'“ 

by fijj- \[§|, * those through whom 

offenders have passed,' meaning individuals who 
have connived at crime, and more or less aided 

and abetted it. a are individuals 

guilty of lighter offences than those mentioned 
above, whose cases should be summarily dealt 
with by his ministers and officers, without their 
being appealed to the ruler himself. We cannot 
suppose that this charge to Fung to pardon of- 
fenders — even murderers, was to be taken with- 
out qualification. He could only be' required to 
note and act upon all mitigating circumstances 
in his punishment of crime. 

P. 3. The object of the emperors fa delegating 
authority to princes and officers is the L-indff ana 

benevolent rule of the people. 

Ts‘ac say sthat jSgjf has reference, to the ‘ three In- 
spectors ’ appointed by k ing Woo to oversee Woo- 
kttng in his govt„ and that the same title is given 
to Fung, as being appointed to a portion of the 
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them.” And when the sovereigns gave their injunctions to the 
princes of States, and their managers of affairs, what was the 
charge ? It was that they should lead the people to the enjoyment 
of plenty and peace. Such was the way of the kings from of old. 
An inspector is to eschew the use of punishments. 


same territory. It is very strange that he did 
not perceive that this view was inconsistent with 
his other view, that the speaker in this and the 
two preceding Books was king Woo and not 
the duke of Chow. Woo could not have spoken 
thus of what he had done himself. It is better, 
however, to take &£ as a general title, appli- 
cable to all princes — the and 

Jj|._Such a use of it is found in the Chow 

i*, Bk. ii., p 9K^ M 

A 

xr M SI M f£HH = 

The wholes it •/£ 4s; jgj K ffij 

d’ 0 $£ W #- we must 

understand all this as the imperial charge to 


the princes invested with inspection and rule. 
The^ indeed, occasions some dif- 

ficulty, which is best got over by understanding 
it of those princes and their ministers and peo- 
ple. This is the solution adopted by Lin Che- 

k-e from Wang Gan-shih ^ ||j ^ Jjjf 

G “- 

kwd took the subject of Q to be the ‘ inspec- 
tors.’ — Appointed for such a purpose, they ought 
to teach their people saying, ‘Do not among 
yourselves,’ &c. This is plainly inadmissible. 

— ‘respect the few,’ i.e., those 
who have few to help them. ]||| (ckuh) 

‘ in the case of wo- 
men reduced to straits and solitary, you ought 
to bring it about that they shall ha v e those to 
whom they may turn, and find connexions for 
them.’ This is forcing a meaning out of the 
; but I do not see what better can be done 
while the text stands as it does. We must in- 
terpret one clause by the analogy of another, 
and being a verb in J|[, J|| must be 
oue here. The diet., with reference to this 


passage, defines Jg| by t|^, ‘to pity;’— after 
Gan-kw5, who gives for the clause — ^ ^ 

I do not think, however, that Gan- 
kw6 understood to mean ‘to pity.’ Tlie 
sense in which he took this term appears in 
35c ‘ concu ' , * nc3 >’ =“ women attached to the 
proper wife, and inferior to her. He supplied 
the as necessary to make sense of the 

clause. The quotes it as — IT 

meaning * pregnant.’ The 
critics who adopt this reading suppose that the 
preceding ought to be to which they 
give the meaning of ‘ widowers ; ’ — but this 

is mere conjecture. .^Ts'ae 

takes ^ as - -A. and ^ as^^g* |jg, 

understanding the whole as in the translation 

if Jt would be hard to say 

that this is really the meaning ; but it is pre- 
ferable to Gan-kwb’s exposition, — A U 

in *iiia 

3£ft- T £ a 51 5fc~34- 

‘ to give charge to and require service 
from.’ This is akin to the meaning of the char- 
acter which the diet, defines by 

1m M M n£- §| 

m 51 ts , — this is the answer to tlie ques- 
tion. Ts'ae expands it b y—sffi 4# #{j* 

*§ffia m ra tfcw-stjt 

^ ‘ « inspector should 

have nothing to do with the using of punish- 
ments.’ 
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4 “ He says moreover, ‘ As in the management of a field, when the 

soil has all been laboriously turned up, they must proceed by 
orderly arrangement to make its boundaries and water-courses ; as 
in building a house, after all the toil on its walls, they have to plaster 
and thateh it; as in working with the wood of the tsze, when 
the toil of the coarser and finer operations has been performed, they 
have to apply the paint of red and other colours’”: . 

5 II. “Now let your Majesty say, ‘The former kings diligently em- 
ployed their illustrious virtue, and produced such attachment by 
their cherishing of the princes , that from all the States they brought 
offerings, and with brotherly affection they came from all quarters, 
and likewise showed their virtue illustrious.’ Do you, O sovereign, 


P. 4. Fung is required to complete the good 
work which had been begun. It will lie seen that 
this paragraph is imperfect. We have the pro- 
tasis of the sentence thrice repeated iu various 
form, the apodosis being left to be supplied, in 
some such way as— -‘so must you, O Fung, pro- 
ceed in raising in your State the superstruc- 
ture of govt., of which the foundations have 


been laid.’ <| Q, — we may understand 
-[ as the subject of H- m ffl'-fi 
‘to manage,’ «.r., to perform all the 
necessary operations on. |fjfj ^ . — 


comp. Bk. VII., p. 11. gpj ffij/ — v toilfully 


and widely.’ yfj- jj; , — these two 

characters — J j, > 'gjjS — are simply equivalent to 
the fay? in Bk. VII., p. 11, and = our ‘house.’ 


Ma Yung says that ‘ a low wall is called 


fet and a high one, 0 Jg,, 

Hit) 

have to he the clay, the facing plaster, and the 
thatch grass.’ ;jyj", — see on the name 

of the Book. — the first of these 


characters denotes the rough fashioning of the 
work, and the second the fine finish given to it 

i® 

is a name giren to the various colours used in 
painting articles of furniture. 
s^)- Wang Kfing-yay observes Hint 
and 


are all verbs, and that we are to 
understand them — jg| 

as in the case of *^ , f§^5 . Jfo above. 
It would seem that we should construe so, but 
it is difficult to determine the independent 
See the ^ ^ ^ 


nieauiug of 
i he. 


Ch. 5 — 8. These four paragraphs are evi- 
dently addressed not to a subject, but to the 
sovereign. (jan-kwd takes no notice of the 
difference in style between them and the preced- 
ing ones, and Ying-ta says expressly that the 
king goes on in them to complete his charges 
to Fung. This view now finds no advocates. 
The speaker was evidently some loyal minister 
of Chow. Killing Shing thinks that we have 
here the response of Fung to the various lessons 
which he had received. M.ing-shing says that, 
having done with Fung, the duke of Chow now 
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use their statutes to attach the princes , and all the States will largely 
come with offerings. 

6 “ Great Heaven having given this Middle kingdom with its people 

7 and territories to the former kings, do you, our present sovereign, 
employ your virtue, effecting a gentle harmony among the deluded 
people, leading and urging them on ; — so also will you please the 
former kings, who received the appointment from Heaven. 

king Ching, as the successor of Wan and Woo. 

‘ t0 employ.’ Another mean- 
ing of the term — ‘ to imitate,’ — would suit 
equally well. JltL, ‘ statutes,’ has reference to 
the ruling by virtue, whose influence has jnst 
been described. ^j|, ‘to collect,’ = to bring 
around, to attach. 

Pp. 6, T. How the sovereign must attach the 
people by a mild rule. These parr, are held to be 
the origin of Confucius’ sixth standard rule of 
government, — ‘to treat the mass of the people 
kindly as children’ Jib |^l). 6. The 

whole of this is one sentence, and Choo He calls 
attention to it as an instance of the long sentences 
of the Shoo. Pjj ^J,— compare pj^ 
‘Tribute of Yu,’ Pt. ii„ p. 15. 7 . jgj j- ; s 

taken as=<^., ‘now.’ In the ^ there 
is an ingenious note by Ch‘in Leih, contending 
that its proper meaning in such cases as this, 
at the commencement of clauses, is jtA", ‘there- 
fore,’ or ‘and,’ ‘thereupon,’ and not 

& IF 4 H- 

the deluded people; meaning the people of 
the imperial domain of Yin chiefly, but also of 
other parts of the empire, who were reluctant 
to acknowledge the authority of the dynasty of 
Chow. ‘ go before ;’ ‘ come after.’ 

The meaning is that Ching should beset the 
people ‘ before and behind ’ with his virtue and 
kindness, so leading and urging them on. 

1^1 3l ^ "Jit} this implies that 
Wta and Woo could take cognizance of the 
I character and doings of their successor. 


turns to king Shing, and speaks some words of 
warning to him. We need not trouble ourselves 
with speculation on so uncertain and unimport- 
ant a matter. 

P. 5. How Wan and Wou ruled the princes 
by the influence of their virtue, and future so- 
vereigns must imitate their example. % 

-j. , — these ‘former kings’ can only be Win 
and Woo. What is said of the effects of 
their sway is much exaggerated. Had it been 
as the speaker says, there would not have been 
the troubles which disturbed the reign of king 

Ching. ^ X£,— for this Gan-kwo 

gives— jjj", ‘cherished the distant 
and made them near.’ The meaning seems to 
be that by their kindly cherishing of the 
princes of States, Win and Woo gained them 
and made them a strength and defence to their 

*° rt - (J# ^ The 

of Confucius’ ‘ nine standard rules ’ for the 
govt, of the empire, — 1 the king’s cherishing 
the princes of the States’ (*J^| / f^), — 

is traced to this expression. ttX % 
Gan-kw6 understood the 
princes who were of the imperial House, the 
uncles and brothers, &c., of the sovereign, 
in contradistinction from the princes of other 
surnames. Keang Shing adopts the same view, 
and extends it to princes related to the imperial 
House by affinity. It seems to me preferable to 
take as in the translation, like the -j- 

£ * n the quotation from the She King, Men- 
cius, fc, Pt. I, ii., 3. 

We are to understand by the term 
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“Yes ! make these things your study. I can but express my desire 
that for myriads of years your descendants may be ever the pro- 
tectors of this people.” 



P. 8. A loyal prayer for th « permanency and 
prosperity of the dynasty. ^ ' the 

||j£ here is different from that in par. 3. Ts‘ao 
conjectures that it was from the occurrence of 
the characters ^ j&j in that par. and 


this, that the compiler of this Book, not observ- 
ing the differences of meaning and connection 
in the two passages, was led to edit the first 
and last portions as belonging to the same docu- 
ment. 




THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK XII. THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DUKE OF SIIAOU. 



'Hr 3E 

m.m 




I. In the second month, on the day Yih-we, six days after the full 
moon, the king early in the morning proceeded from Chow, and 


This Name of tue Book— ^ ‘The 

Announcement of the duke of Shaou. Shaou 
was the name of a place within the imperial 
domain, corresponding to the present district ol 

Hwan-kVuh (B£ fjjj), in the small dep. of 

Kfiang(|^ j>J | ), Shan-se. It was the appanage 

of Shih one of tlte ablest of the men who 

lent their aid to the establishment of the dynasty 
of Chow. He appears here as the * Great- 

guardian of kingChing; and we have 
met with him before in ‘The Hounds cf Leu,’ 
and ‘The Metal-bound Coffer.’ He was one of 
‘the three dukes,’ ( — /£<), or highest officers 

of the dynasty, and is frequently styled ^ 
the ‘duke of Sliaou.’ He appears here in con- 
nection with one of the most important enter- 
prizes of the duke of Chow, the building of tlte 
city of Ldh (’J^- pa), as a new and central 
capital of the empire. King Woo had conceived 
the idea of such a city, but it was not carried 
fully into effect till the reign of his son ; — see 
on "tlte second paragraph below. In Ldh the 
duke of Sliaou composed tlte ‘Announcement’ 
which forme the subject-matter of this Book, 
and sent it by the hands of the duke of Chow 
to the young emperor. It might, perhaps, with 
more titan equal propriety, have been styled 


‘The Instructions of the duke of Shaou’ 

fiD- 


According to Sze-ma TVeon, Sltih belonged 
to the imperial House of Chow, and consequent- 
ly had the surname Ke Tlte historian, 

Hwang-p‘oo Meih, says lie was a son of king 
Win by a concubine ( 

— on what authority I cannot tell. King Woo 
appointed him to the principality of ‘The North- 
ern Yen’ <ik corresponding to the pres, 
dep. of Shnn-t‘een (|||| Chilt-le, which 

was held by his descendants fully nine hundred 
years. He remained himself, however, at the 
imperial court. We find itint often styled the 
‘Chief of Shaou’ -^J) ; and Ts‘een says 
that all the country west of Shen ([^f) waa 
under him, as all east of it was under the duke 
of Chow. See the 

it Jj^r P3' His P° ,tJlu,nou * 
title was K‘ang (J^), and hence he is some- 
times referred to as Ast0 

tlte date of the Announcement, see on par. 1. 
It is found in both texts. 

Contents. The first seven paragraphs are 
introductory to the body of the Book, which is 
composed of tlte Announcement of Sltih. They 
contain various information about the surveying 
and planning and building of Loll. We may 
consider them as forming a first or preliminary 
chapter. Parr. 8 — 22, contain the Announce- 
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came to Fang. Thence the Gvancl-guardian went before the duke of 
Chow to inspect the localities, and in the third month, on the day 
Mow-shin, the third day after the first appearance of the new moon 
on Ping-woo, came in the morning to Lo. He consulted the tortoise 
about the localities, and having obtained favourable indications, he 


meut, which, however, commences properly with 
par. 9. The ‘ Complete Digest ’ says it may be 
divided into three parts. In the first, parr. 9 
— 12, Shih sets forth the uncertainty of the 
favour of Heaven, and urges the young king 
to cultivate ‘ the virtue of reverence ' in order 
to secure its permanence, concluding with a 
recommendation to him not to neglect his aged 
and experienced advisers. The second, parr. 
13 — >8, speaks of the importance and difficulty 
of the imperial duties, and enforces the same 
virtue of reverence by reference to the rise 
and fall of the previous dynasties. In the last 
part, parr. 19 — 23, Shih insists on the importance 
of the king, at this early period of his reign, 
and on his personal undertaking of ttie duties 
of govt., at once setting about the reverence 
which was required to attach the people to him- 
self and his House, and insure the lasting favour 
of Heaven. In the last par. the duke of Shaou 
gives expression to his personal feelings for the 
king, in the peculiar situation in which lie was 
placed at L5. The burden of the announce- 
ment all turns on ‘ the virtue of reverence.’ Let 
the king only fee! how much depends on his 
reverently attending to his duties, and govern 
for the people and not for Himself : — let him do 
this, and all will be well. The people will love 
and support the dynasty of Chow, and Heaven 
will smile upon aud sustain it. 


Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 7. PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
KINO, TIIK DUKE OF SlIAOU, .VXD THE DUKF. OF 

Chow, in conneciiox with the buii.ding of 

L, ’ h - 1 - iH H ft M Zi -ac- 

cording to this statement, the day Yih-we must 
have been the 21st of the second month, and, as 
Gaubil observes, we may, from the data here 
supplied, determine the year to which the An- 
nouncement of Sliaou should be referred. It 
was, he says correctly, the year b.c. 1,098. 7 , 


% 


being the 21st day of the second month, 


must have been the 1st, and the 1st 
day of that year of Chow must have been Ping- 
woo (p^ *&1 day of the cycle. But 

that was the day of the new moon preceding the 


winter solstice, from which under this dynasty 
they calculated the year, in b.c. 1,098, or 1,097 
(not reckoning a.d.). This resuit is not accord- 
ant with the current chronology of king Gang's 
reign, nor with the date assigned to it from the 


‘Bamboo Books.’ The building of Ld is as- 
signed to his 7th year, which was, on the 
received system, b.c. 1,109 (or 1,108). and acc. 
to the Bamboo Books b.c. 1038. It is enough 
to call attention to this point here, without 
going into further discussion about it. Ch'ing 
K‘ang-shing proposed to change * into 
, in which case the year would have be- 
gun with 7a the 11th cycle day; and he 
assigned the building of 1.6, nfter Fuh-shang, 
to Ching’s 5th year instead of the 7tlu Even if 
we were to follow him in these points, we should 
be equally unable to reconcile the note of time 
given in the text with the arrangements of the 

chronologers. 3E#^» , — comp. 

Bk. III., p. 1. The temple of king Win was in 
Fung, ami we may suppose had been left standing 
when Woo transferred the capital to Ilaou. Now 
when such an important thing as the establishing 
of a new capital, which should rank with Haou, 
if it did not supersede it, was in progress, it was 
proper that the king should solemnly announce 
it in- the temples of his father and grandfather. 
That he might do so to the spirit of king Wan, 
he went from Chow or Haou to Fung. 2. 
To Shih the Grand-guardian, and to the duke 
of Chow, was assigned the duty of making all 
the arrangements for carrying out the plans of 
king Woo about establishing a new capital at Lo. 
In fact. Woo had himself taken some measures 
towards the accomplishment of his views. Wc 
are told in the under the year b.c. 708 

4^), that ‘ he removed the nine 
tripods or vases to the city of 1.6 ’ ( J 

^ M §*> Those vases 

might be considered a sort of regalia of the 
empire. Originally cast by Yu, they had passed 
from the Hea dynasty to Shang, and were now 
the property of the House of Chow. See a detail- 
ed account of them in the^r under the year 
b.c. 605 ' — ■ 4^). Sze-ma Ts‘een 


also gives, in his ‘ Records of the Chow dynasty,’ 
and probably from some of the lost Books of the 
Shoo, a conversation between the duke of Chow 
and Woo, in which the latter says, ‘On the 
south I look to San-t‘oo [there is still the moun- 
tain of S»n-t‘oo, to the south-west of the district 
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3 set about laying out the plans. On Ivang-suh, the third day after, 
he led the people of Yin to prepare the various sites on the north 
of the Lo j and this work was completed on the fifth day, Kea-yin. 


city of Sung("j^jll|)] ; on the north I look, and 

see the towns near the Yflh [this is supposed to 
be the T‘ae-h»ng mountain, north of the Ho, on 
the border between Shan-se and Ho-oan ; see 
the ‘Tribute of Yu,’ Part ii., par. 1]; when I 
look round, I see the Ho ; and again I behold 

the Lo and tlieE ’ ^ E" '<$i< 

Ts'een adds that Woo laid out or built 
a settlement for Chow on the spot, and went 

away (, f£ V& el i>* 

Tliese passages make it plain that Woo had 
fixed on Lfl, at the time of his conquest of Shang, 
as the proper capital for his dynasty, and had 
taken measures to make it so. There was 
already, it is likely, some settlement at the 
place, which he enlarged. His locating at it 
the vases of Yu w as a sufficient declaration to 
all the empire of his purpose. And that pur- 
pose had not been forgotten by the duke of 
Chow. When we bring together all the passages 
referring to Lfl, the natural conclusion is that 
he had been gradually enlarging the place, and 
had even removed to it the more dangerous 
among the old adherents of Yin who still con- 
tinued disaffected to the new rule. Up to the 
time when the action of this Book commences, 
however, nothing had been done towards the 
building of the palace and other structures 
which were the necessary npjiendages to it, and 
the planning of all these was, I think, the special 
mission entrusted to the duke of Shaou. 

In the statistical account of the empire under 
the present dynasty, it is stated that the remains 
of the ancient city of Lfl, — what was called 

‘the capital of the completed or 
established Chow,’ are 30 le on the north-east 
of the pres, city of Lflh-yang (lat. 34“ 43', N.; 
Ion. 4”, W.);and those of the old city of Ho-nan, 
what was the ‘imperial city’ jjjj) and 
* the eastern Capital ’ of Chow — are 5 U on the 
west of it. The imperial city got the name 
of Ho-nan jij|) about the year b.c. 500, 
when the emperor King IJT) left it, and 
took up his residence in the 
may add to these notices of Lfl, that notwith- 
standing the wishes of king Woo and his labours, 
king Ching continued to reside at Haou ; it was 
not til the reign of P ing ZJT) that the 


court was removed to the east, b.c. 769. 

f# ^ jt ^ S %-that 

the Grand-guardian (see Bk. XX., p. 5) was the 
duke of Shaou is nowhere said in the Book 
itself, but the title and the prefatory note (see 
page 10) are sufficient evidence on the point. 

% may be construed in the 1st toue or the 3d. 

‘ to 8urvc y-’ Keang Siting 

gives for this, very aptly, 

1 the places which might be fixed for residence.’ 
The character docs not denote so much ‘a 

dwelling,’ as the site of a dwelling. ME 

M T V&.-Ts'ae takes ^ ^ 

simply a conjunction (-j!j gj£),«=our 

1 thereupon.’ Attempts* have been made to 
translate the characters. Medhurst renders 
them — ‘proceeding leisurely on his journey,' 
which might be taken as a translation of Gan- 

kwfl’s ^ jjp hut he wrongly joins them 
to the preceding clause. Others (see Lin Che- 
k‘e in loc .) take them as ‘ so, in obedience to 
the charge, lie came.’ Our best plan is to follow 
the view of Ts'ae. SHI- formed from 

and ttj> * tlie moon come forth,’ denotes the 
third day of the month. As this was Ping-woo, 
the second month must have been ‘small,’ con- 
sisting only of 29 days ; and Mow-shin was the 
6th of the 3d month. From Fung to Lfl was 
300 le., so that if Shili commenced his journey, 
as the critics suppose, on the day Yih-we of the 
month before, he must have travelled leisurely 
enough. jjS 

^ iffi. ‘ he U9 ed the tortoise to divine where 
the capital should be built.’ Wang K‘ing-t‘ang 
observes on that we are not to under- 

stand those terms of any actual work in building, 
but only of the determination of the dimen'sions 
of the wall, the palace or court, the ancestral 
temple, &c. see the ^ 3. 

“ 0 ^ may be observed that in 

these three days both KSng-suh and Mow-shin 
are included. So, in the case of the ‘three 
days’ in the last par. UJ Ftp &S, ~dr A^r 

?*»-«*-*?** 
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The day following, being the day Yih-maou, the duke of Chow came 
in the morning to Lo, and thoroughly surveyed the plans for the new 
city. On Ting-sze, the third day after, he offered two bulls as victims 
in the suburbs; and on the morrow, Mow-woo, at the altar to 
the spirit of the land in the new city, he sacrificed a bull, a goat, 


‘all the people of Yin.’ This confirms what I 
have said above about the population of the im- 
perial domain of Yin having already been in part 
removed to Lo, — the city commenced by king 
Woo. ]p£r describes the marking out 
on the ground of the foundations of the various 
structures from the plans of Shill. 

— see ‘ The Songs of the five Sons,’ p. 3. 
y the five days include IUng- 

nuh and Ken-yin. The latter was the 11th of 
the 3d month. 

l'p. 4 — 7. The measures of the duke of Chow. 


4. 




‘all over.’ The duke made a thorough 
survey of all the Guardian’s plans and arrange- 
ments for the building of the new city ; arid, as 
we conclude from the next two parr., approved 

of them. 5. 

— the disputes about the sacrifice or sacrifices 
here intended are very warm and lengthy. Ts’ae 
•ays that by are intended the sacrifice or 

sacrifices to Heaven and Earth 

till "til)- Whether he meant that the duke of 
Chow offered two sacrifices, — one to Heaven 
and one to Earth ; or only one sacrifice to 
Heaven and Earth together, otfonng the two 
bulls at the same altar, does not appear. 
Maou K‘e-ling, supposing that the latter was 
his view, shows that to sacrifice to Heaven and 
Earth together was an uneanonical practice. 
But I should rather think that Ts‘ae meant 
that two sacrifices were offered, one to Heaven 
in the southern suburb, and one to Earth in the 
northern, a single bull being used at each. These 
sacrifices of course would he on occasion of the 
marking out the spots for the respective altars. 
Maou himself thinks that only one sacrifice — 
that to Heaven — is spoken of, and that two 

victims are mentioned, because How-tseih ( jg 
fif), as the great ancestor of the House of 


Chow, was associated with Heaven at the sacri- 
fices to it. So far he is correct in saying that 
How-tseih participated in the usual sacrifices 
under the Chow dynasty to Heaven, and that 
there was special provision for a victim-bull 
to him, and one to tile supernal Power. This was 
the view, moreover, of Gan-kwo. If the text were 
that • the duke of Chow sacrificed, to Heaven, 
using two bulls,’ I should adopt it. As the text 
stands, however, I prefer the view given above, 
and which I have said was probably that of 

Ts‘ae. ^ 0T 4^ — *» ^ > 

•, — * he offered the sacrifice at the 

altar to the spirit of the land.' Maou contends 
that this was the sacrifice to Earth, correspond- 
ing to the previous one to Heaven. But the 
text shows clearly that he is wrong, This sacri- 
fice was offered “J“" pi , ‘in — i.e, within 
— the new city,’ whereas the sacrifices to Heaven 
and Earth were both celebrated in the suburbs, 
outside the city. We are to understand iiere, 
beyond doUbt, the sacrifice to the spirit of the 
land, with which there was always associa.cd 
that to the spirit of the grain. The altars were 
and still are within the wall of the imperial city. 
Who the spirits thus sacrificed to were, is a 
question not easy to determine. It seems to me 
probable that they were not spirits distinct from 
God, who was served in the sacrifices to Heaven 
and Earth-. Compare the dictum of Confucius 
in ‘The Doctrine of the Mean,’ xix., 6 What- 
ever opinion may be held on this point, the 
human worthy associated at the sacrifice to the 

spirit of the land was Kow-lung (-&J 
minister of Works to the very ancient emperor 
Clmen-iieuh, whose place on the list of Chinese 
sovereigns is immediately after Hwang-te. The 
human associate with the spirit of the grain 
was How-tseih. These same names appear in 
the ritual of ttie present dynasty (see the 

A r§ M if’ # £ ^ A loog note 

on this paragraph by the editors of Ynng-chmg s 
Shoo is well worth the attention of the student. 
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6 and a pig. After seven days, on Kea-tsze, in the morning, from his 
written specifications he gave their several charges to the people of 
Yin, and to the chiefs of the States from the How, Teen, and Nan 

7 tenures. When the people of Yin had thus received their order's, 
they arose with vigour to do their work. 

8 II. The Great-guardian then went out with the hereditary princes 
of the various States to bring their offerings ; and when he entered 
again, he gave them to the duke of Chow, saying, “With my head in 
my hands and bowed to the ground, I present these before the 


6. — I have translated by ‘ writ- 

ten specifications.’ The duke had employed 
the six days after Ting-szc (that day is not 

included in the -b 0 ) in writing out the 
work which was to be done in executing the 
Guardian’s plans, with all the necessary specifi- 
cations. and especially of the parties to whom 
the different parts of it should be assigned. 
The Chiefs of countries iu the tenures 

specified must have been the pastors of the 
provinces They would give their 

instructions to the princes belonging to their 
respective jurisdictions, who again would issue 
the necessary commands to the companies of 
their people whom they had brought with them 
to labour on the work in hand. 7. Lin 

Che-k‘e observes on this : — ‘The duke of Shaou 
completed all his plans for Lo in 7 days, from 
Mow-shin to Ken-yin inclusive; then came the 
duke of Chow, ami in ten daj s he was ready 
with all his specifications, and the woik was 
grandly in hand: — so earnest and prompt were 
they with their measures. All together, from 
the day Yih-we, when king Citing eame to 
Fung, to the day KeS-sze, there elapsed but one 
month. The foundation of 10,000 years’ posses- 
sion and prosperity was laid in one month ! 
Future ages could not show such an achieve- 
ment ! ’ The observation must be accepted with 
due allowance for its grandiloquence. 

Ch. II. 1’p. 8 — 23. The Anxocxcement. 

8. The old interpreters all thought that 
king Ching was present in LO when this an- 
nouncement was made. It may be well to give 
the exposition of Gan-kw5. On ^ 

A h * ■v-SS'R ■& #P iii SI ^ 
I 2E % ffi % m M- -X T' ^ 


JS ft?. fS 0 A # B IB &< 

various primes, the dukes and high nobles 
appeared together before the king. The king 
and the duke of Chow had both come to Lfi. 
The text is silent about the king’s coming, be- 
cause there was nothing to be lone by him at 
that time. The duke of Shaou and all the princes 
went out to fetch the ceremonial offerings, 
wishing to take occasion of the great assembly 


to glorify the duke of Chow.’ On 


H # ■& >» **>'* - fi 4? ht ft? A. 
* * 3E tfr® 

S.MM& 

‘The duke of Shaou then entered with 


the offerings, and, proclaiming the command of 
king Ching, gave them to the duke of Chow, 
saving, ‘I venture, with my face to my hands and 
my head to the ground, to set forth the things 
in which the king ought to act in accordance 
with the duke of Chow.” ’ On the last clause 


& J3 m s 

‘The duke of Shaou s aim was to admonish 
king Ching. and that he addressed himself to 
the multitudes of Yin and the princes, down to 
the managers of affairs [see Ying-tS’s para- 
phrase], was the language of modesty. The 
princes were present, and he took the’ oppor- 
tunity to address himself to the king through 
them.’ 

K'ang-shing’s view of the passage was sub- 
stantially the same as that of Gan-kwfl. That 
the king was present, and that the design of 
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king and your Grace. Announcements for the instruction of the 
multitudes of Yin must come from you with whom is the manage- 
ment of affairs. 

9 “ Oh ! God dwelling in the great heavens has changed his decree 

in favour of his eldest son, and this great dynasty of Yin. Our 
king has received that decree. Unbounded is the happiness connect- 
ed with it, and unbounded is the anxiety : — Oh ! how can he be 
other than reverent ? 


SUili was to glorify the duke of Chow for the t 
services he had performed : — these are aasump- ] 
tions, for which I can find no support in the 
tenour of the Book itself. That the offerings 
were presented to the duke of Chow for himself 
ie broadly contrary to the last paragraph. The j 

interpretation, moreover, of J j 

and of [rj J*] J|J, is intolerably j 

harsh and forced. In the translation I have j 
preferred to follow the views of Ts’ae, who him- j 
self followed Choo He. There is a great assembly j 
of the two dukes and the princes who were with ' 
them at LiS. The duke of Chow is about to 
return, or at least to send a communication, to 
king Citing in Haou. The duke of Shaou, 
revering the king’s majesty in the regent, takes 
the opportunity to send by him the loyal pre- 
sents of the princes, and his own loyal wishes 
and advices to the court. And there was the 
greater propriety in his doing so now, as it was 
understood that the duke of Chow was about to 
withdraw from the duties of the regency, and 
the king might he expected to take the adminis- 
tration of affairs into his own hands. 

» »t #■-«- 

diet, in voc. — comp. Bk 1., Pt i., p. 2. 

$c = 1^- ‘ forth ’’ 

‘to exhibit;’ with reference to the offerings, 
which would be set down and displayed in the 
court below the hall where they were assembled. 
The is very perplexing. We have seen how 
the old interpreters tried to manage it. Ts‘ae 
takes it as simply = ‘and.’ This gives a 

good enough sense, but I must confess that I 
cannot think of a similar use of the term clse- 
where. this is an in- 

direct call to the king to come before the people 
in his own person, pointing out to them the 


course of their duty, and leading in the way of 
it. The duke delicately avoids any direct men- 
tion of the king, but he really intends him as 
* the manager of affairs.’ In this way we see 
the force of the |cj , which the old interpreters 
could not manage. 


Pp. 9 — 12. With the favour shown fly God to 
the king there was connected much anxiety. lie 
must reverently cherish the thought of his responsi- 
bilities and duties; learn from the experience of the 
former dynasties ; and listen to the advice of his 
wise and aged ministers. 9. 

'jjj*, see on j| in ‘The Announce- 
ment of T'ang,’ p. 2. 7C , — see on Bk., 

VIII., p. 1. Here and in par. 13, it is a designa- 
tion equivalent to ‘ the emperor. When he is 
called Heaven’s eldest son, the mind thinks of 
the favour which must rest upon him, and may 
well deem his state secure. K'ang-shing says 


mzvw ‘All men may be called tbe 
sons of Heaven ; the emperor is the head or the 


eldest of them.’ J — ‘ the 

king here is king Ching,’ = our king, who was 


now become God’s eldest son. 

-ft*®’ — this puts the duty of being re- 
verent in the strongest way. On the meaning 
of this ‘ being reverent ’ Ts’ae says, that ‘ it is 
being sincere and without guile, the eyes, ears, 
words, and movements all being accordant with 
reason; the likings and dislikings, the usings 
and refusings never contrary to the will of Hea- 
ven. When one’s virtue thus agrees with that 
of Heaven, he will surely be able to receive the 

bright favouring decree of Heaven ’ (|jj£ j^lj 


voi.. ux. 


54 
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“When Heaven rejected and made an end of the decree in favour 
of the great State of Yin, there were many of the former intelligent 
kings of Yin in heaven. The king, however, wdio had succeeded to 
them, the last of their race, from the time of his entering into their 
appointment, proceeded in such a way as at last to keep the wise in 
obscurity and the vicious in office. The poor people in such a case, 
carrying their children and leading their wives, made their moan to 
Heaven. They even fled away, hut were apprehended again. Oh ! 
Heaven had compassion on the people of the four quarters; its 
favouring decree lighted on our earnest founders. Let the king 
sedulously cultivate the virtue of reverence. 


ffiSW* If «*!#»>-=» 

■ffy). 10. Mncli of the language of tins 
paragraph, it is observed by Ts'ae, is difficult 
of explanation ; but there is a general agreement 
as to the meaning of most of it. King Ching is 
reminded of the fall of the dyn. of Yin through 
the niisgovernment and wickedness of Show, 
and how it was because of the earnest virtue of 
his own predecessors that they had been called 
to the sovereignty of the empire. — Let it be his 
to imitate them. 

j |tj^ — ‘ far,’ ‘distant;’ litre, as I under- 
stand it, =» ‘ to reject.’ * to make 

an end of.' It is difficult to give the force of 
the Perhaps we should join it emphatically 
to ‘ Of this Yin, thus rejected, many of the 

former kings, &c.’ The speaker believed that 
the good kings were in heaven, and he intimates 
that it might therefore have been expected that 
they would have been able to preserve their 
dynasty ; but that could not be. Jj^ 

$ ffii— is here — ‘ but,' ‘however.’ 



, — both these phrases 
seem to be best taken of Show, who is the subject 
of all this portion. Gan-kwfl, however, under- 

of good sovereigns and their people, who worthily 
continued the sway of their predecessor. It is 

only at ‘ the last of them,’ that the 

tyrant comes with him upon the stage. 

... to „ di,tre,8 ’ i W: K 

— 0,1 ^ an f> Suh says: — 

‘the ordinary people, who 
knew enough to wish to secure the comfort of 
their families,’ Compare E* in Ana., IX., 
xxv. This is as satisfactory as anything which 
can be said about the here. should 

be read in the upper first tone. laM 

tr mn-fi mil $9 

$$ itfi [=J ** in the translation. 

^ "BR = ‘ il lookcd roi »nd 

and gave its appointment to those who were 
employing themselves earnestly an virtue.’ 

Comp, ^ in ' The Counsels of Yu,’ p. 4. 
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11 “ Examining the men of antiquit)'', there was the founder of the Hea 
dynasty. Heaven guided his mind, allowed his descendants to suc- 
ceed him, and protected them.. He acquainted himself with Heaven, 
and was obedient. — But in process of time the decree in his favour 
fell to the ground. So also when we examine the case of Yin. Hea- 
ven guided its founder , so that he corrected the errors of Shang, and 
it protected his descendants. He also acquainted himself with Heaven, 
and was obedient. — But now the decree in favour of him has fallen to 

12 the ground. Our king has now come to the throne in his youth : — 
let him not slight the aged and experienced, for it may be said 
of them that they have studied the virtuous conduct of our ancient 
worthies, and still more, that they have matured their plans in 
the light of Heaven. 

“Oh! although the king is young, yet is he the eldest son of 
Heaven. Let him but effect a great harmony with the people, and 


13 


Ying-tS give# for the clause lit ^je ||| 

JS, ‘the holder of Hea.' we are to understand 
YuT as the founder of the He* dynasty. So by 
T‘ang is meant. % E-# 

‘ the ancients.’ To W# the 4# 
•fterwanf. wapwid*. ^ 4 

as in the translation. la the caaa of 
tPang, it was not necessary to take notice of 
the transmission of the throne to his descend- 
ants, The hereditary principle had long been 

established. |gj (— $gp) 

^ A£- HI % it- looked 


up and examined the mind of Heaven, reverent- 
ly obedient and not opposing it.’ The first 

4nf. must be understood as in the trsnsla- 

tion. 12. $£ ^ 1$ fl£. 

imperative. see Bk IX., p. 5. The e 

may be taken as in the translation (and it is 
better taken so), or we may understand it, with 

Keang Shing, as = Q, ‘he — our young 
king — ought to say.’ On the MSKZ 
it is said that they could thus give prece- 
dents and authorities in every case they were 
consulted on, and on the that 

in their advice there would thus be nothing 
contrary to what was right. 

Pp. 13 — 18. The importance of the temp’s posi- 
tion, and duties to which he must address himself, 
especially not v on his personally undertaking the 
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that will bo the blessing of the present time. Let not the king 
presume to be remiss in this, but continually regard and stand in 
awe of the perilousness of the people. 

14 “ Let the king come 'here as the vicegerent of God, and undertake 

himself the duties of government in the centre of the land. Tan said, 
‘Now that this great city has been built, from henceforth he may 
be the mate of great Heaven ; from henceforth he may reverently 
sacrifice to the upper and lower spirits ; from henceforth he may in 
this central spot administer successful government.’ Thus shall the 
king enjoy the favouring regard of Heaven all complete, and the 
government of the people will now be prosperous. 


responsibilities of the govt. The whole is enforced 
by a second reference to the previous dynasties. 

13. yjj -j- eee 011 P ar - 9 Tt 2* 

M T 4* R. 4- ^ * 

strongly hortative. ‘harmony,’ ‘ to 

be harmonious.’ We had the char, before in 
‘The Counsels of Yu,' p. 21, where the meaning 
was different. The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ thus 

Jt- A fife MfM' 

m.mz »ib 

tss? ss 

— ‘let the king not postpone’ — what? His 
effecting a great harmony with the people. And 
that was to be accomplished by means of ‘ the 
virtue of reverence.’ Gan-kwd put a comma at 

ffl’ aDd interpreted-^ ^ 

££ ^ ^ -fii ‘ !et the king 
not leave in the background capable officers 
but make employment of them a primary coni 
sideration.’ This is far-fetched ; and so 'is his 
explanation of & the erroneousness of which ! 
is pointed out in the diet. The character = 
JJ^f, ‘precipitous,’ ‘perilous.’ H. TIT 

*1^*, ‘ to continue God.' We often find it said 

J 


of emperors, and especially of the founders of 
dynasties that they ||| ff yf /j^, * carried 

on the work of Heaven, and set up the perfect 
node/.' There underlies such language the view 
tliai Heaven delegates its sway to the Dowers 
ordained by it. Compare, for the general senti- 
ment, Bk. I., Pt. i., p. 7- and for the use of 
|'J,Bk.VII„p.3. 

— labour himself in the midst of the land. The 
‘himself’ must have reference to the young 
king, now undertaking the responsibilities of 
govt, Jp^, ■ to labour.’ Lft is said to 

be ‘in the middle of the land’ from its central 
position. It must have been, in the time of 
Chow, about the central spot of the empire, and 
was therefore well fitted to be the seat of ad- 
ministration. The commentators speak of it as 
not only in the middle of the land, but as ‘in 
the centre of heaven and earth,’ and they under- 
take to show how this was determined by means 
of a dial ! See the whole geodesy of the duke 
of Chow, in the Chow Le, Bk, IX., pp. 2G — 31. 

Lin Che-k'e takes these two clauses as his- 
torical, and considers them to be decisive on the 
point of the king's being at this time in Lfi. It 
seems to me much more natural to read them 
in the imperative mood. -a 

X ,— the duke of Shnou supports his advice by 
using the similar language of the duke of Chow, 
whom he names M , in accordance with the 
rule that 1 ministers should be called by their 
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15 “ Let the king first bring under his influence the managers of 
affairs of Yin, associating them with the managers of affairs of our 
dynasty of Chow. This will regulate their perverted natures, and 
they will make daily advancement. 

16 “ Let the King make reverence the resting-place of his mind. He 
may not hut maintain the virtue of reverence. 

17 “ We should by all means survey the dynasties of Hea and Yin. 
I do not presume to know and say, ‘ The dynasty of Ilea was to 
enjoy the favouring decree of Heaven for so many years,’ nor do I 


names in the presence of the- emperor.’ j[§(I 
Jp [ -see on Ft. IV., Bk. V., Pt. iii., p. 3. 

/ SuiETJtT , — compare ±T( 
^ in the ‘ Announcement of T‘ang,’ p. 
3. On Wnng Ta eiiou says that it j 

denotes that ‘from the centre the king would 
diffuse his rule throughout the four quarters of ; 

the empire ’( 

Here the words of Tan seem to terminate. 

— ‘ the completed appointment.’ The j 
will of Heaven in favour of the ffouse of Cfiow 
would now be put bevond doubt and beyond the 
risk of being assailed. 

Pp. 15, Hi. The king would have in the first 
place to attach to his House the disaffected j 
officers of the previous dynasty : but let him j 
bear in mind that he must always set the exam- j 
pie of the virtue of reverence in himself. 15. 

is here a transitive verb. The ‘Daily Ex- 


planation’ defines it bv ■fTp ‘to transform.’ 

‘to be near to.’ ' lo 

assist,’ to co-operate with. This extension of 
confidence to the officers of Yin would be the 


way to win their confidence and attachment, 
and the associating them with the friends of 
the present dynasty would lead them to change 


their views. fjj '|$i 0 iMl }§, ~ 
Ts‘ae gives for this— Tt £ 


•mm S;— 

in the translation. Lin Che-k'e contends that 
by»[4 we Bhould not understand the pore/ tea 
nature, but the good nature, which was stilt in 
the officers of Yin, and had only to he properly 
directed. His words are:— ^ 

S***MkJ» »»rif 

S 

0 % Th «<'«- 

ference of view is more in words than in reality. 

16. After all, the primum mobile of govt, 
must be the personal character and example of 

j m # s « 

® @ -O £ W- T| >» ffi “ M 

like It in the #Uh of ‘The Great Learn- 
ing.’ 

Pp. 17, 18. The lessons to he learned from the 
two previous dynasties ; and the emphasis which 
they should have now at the commencement of the 
present dynasty, and of the king s personal entrance 
on his responsibilities. 17. Compare p. 11. 
The Jgj and y^J here, however, are 

to he extended to all the sovereigns of the two 
dynasties. Moreover, what was said above had 
reference more especially to the establishment 
of those dynasties by the blessing of Heaven \ 
here the subject is their fall, for want of ‘the 
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presume to know* and say, ‘It could not continue longer.’ The 
fact was simply that, for want of the virtue of reverence, the decree 
in its favour prematurely fell to the ground. Similarly, I do not 
presume to know and say, ‘ The dynasty of Yin was to enjoy the 
favouring decree of Heaven for so many years,’ nor do I presume 
to say, ‘It could not continue longer.’ The fact simply was that, 
for want of the virtue of reverence, the decree in its favour pre- 

18 maturely fell to the ground. The king has now inherited the 
decree,— the same decree, I consider, which belonged to those two 
dynasties. Let him seek to inherit the virtues of their meritorious 
sovereigns ; — especially at this commencement of his duties. 

19 “ Oh ! it is as on the birth of a son, when all depends on the 
training of his early life, through which he may secure his wisdom 
in the future, as if it were decreed to him. Now Heaven may 


virtue of reverence ’ in their rulers. The 1 Daily 
Explanation’ says that the first ft is to be 
understood of the king, and the others of the 
duke of Shaou himself. It is much betterto 
take the character always in the plural. 

=fiM*3c4rw 

is more than which most 

of the paraphrases give for it. It indicates not 
only that Hea received the favouring decree of 
Heaven, but that it was wider that decree. The 
guardian will not venture to say that Heaven 
had only decreed so many years to its rule. 

18. Jffi — the is to be understood 
of ‘ Heaven.' The next clause ie in apposi- 
tion with this, 'J^[ being » J& Gan-kwS takes 
it differently, and explains down to Tfi where 




he ends the paragraph thus : — H 


ass®. 

- - JitikM 

JtSftS^ifrfiM j&iil 
*3&H;&il58rM2- «*»«• 

nmUZitk*- This mast be the 

meaning, but the language is very elliptical 

Pp. 19 — 23. The great issues depending on the 
king’s now, on his assuming the government, taking 
the right course ; and the Guardian’s anxiety that 
by his virtuous reverence and gentle swag he should 
lay the foundations of permanent prosperity. 

19 - P,| Pf M -$J ~ b >- fj} £ we 
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have decreed wisdom to our king ; it may have decreed good fortune 
or bad ; it may have decreed a long course of years : — we only know 
that now is with him the commencement of his duties. 

“ Dwelling in the new city, let the king now sedulously cultivate 
the virtue of reverence. When he is all-devoted to this virtue, he 
may pray to Heaven for a long-abiding decree in his favour. 

“ In the position of king, let him not, because of the excesses 
of the people in violation of the laws, presume also to rule by 
the violent infliction of death. When the people are regulated 
gently, the merit of government is seen. 


must understand not the infancy, but the early 
years, when the child becomes the proper subject 
of education. Then such a foundation of good- 
ness may be laid, that the youth shall ‘ himself 
hand down an appointment of wisdom.’ He 
shall appear to be, shall really l>e, wise through 
this training, as much as if Heaven had pre- 
viously decreed him to be so. -{jjj JJS? 


- -an M. # M % Aft - f this we 

must understand fij ^ifl, ‘all 

these things we cannot know beforehand.’ 

20. The Guardian evidently supposes tliat the 
king will make the new city which was founded 
the seat of his government. The meaning of 
‘now,’ for seems to suit the connection 

here better than that of or The _M. 

in 3E S ^ gives to the second 

part of the par. a slightly hortative force. Chin 
Tih-sew observes upon the sentiment, .‘The 
favour of Heaven is entirely just, and is not to 
be obtained by praying for it. The text tells 
the king to pray', because to be all-devoted to 
the practice of virtue is prayer without praying, 




Compare with this the 
words of Confucius about himself, Ana., VII., 
xxxiv. 21. 1 rom 

is one sentence, and a good instance of the long 
sentences of the Shoo. Gan-kw<5 and Keang 
tilling, indeed, break it up into two, and under- 
stand the first part as meaning— 1 Let not the 
king go toexcess inempioying the people, beyond 
the regular periods when he may call them out 
in the public service.’ By doing so, he would, 
as Mencius phrases it, rob the people of tlicir 
time, ar.d take them away from their necessary 
labours in agriculture (sfcs Mencius, page II). 
But the introduction of such a topic seems 
foreign to the style of the Announcement. It 
involves, moreover, taking the which 

follow as=^\ which is very harsh. 

The subject of avoiding punishments in the 
administration in govt, was a favourite one with 
king Ching and his ministers. Sec many pas- 
sages in Bks. IX., and X. 

— ‘ when the people accord there is merit. They 
must be ruled,’ ‘ in harmony with their feelings, 
and the true laws of their nature.’ IVae observes 
that the people may be compared to the water of 
a stream when it is overflowing and spreading 
abroad ; it is acting contrary to its nature. But 
if you dam it up, you only make the evil worse. 
Lead it into its proper course, and you accoin- 
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22 “It is for him who is in the position of king to overtop all with 
his virtue. In this case the people will imitate him throughout 
the whole empire, and the king will become more illustrious. 

23 “ Let the king and his ministers labour with a common anxiety 
saymg, ‘We have received the decree of Heaven, and it shall be 
great as the long-continued years of Hea,— it shall not fail of the 
long-continued years of Yin.’ I wish the king through the inferior 
people to receive the long-abiding decree of Heaven.” 

24 III. The duke of Sliaou then did obeisance with his head to his hands 
and bowed to the ground, and said, “I, a small minister, presume 
with the kings heretofore hostile people, with all his officers, and 
fus loyal friendly people, to maintain and receive his majesty’s dread 

plish the purpose. 22. of it here than as a conjunction = ‘and.’ The 

y 1 He being king, his position is j 1 Explanation,* after defining it by BET 

at_the headof all virtue.’ It is simpler to take is obliged in the paraphrase to substitute ¥ 
J\ 2 as “ p=f > tkan t0 g* ve >t the substantial » np IW/j ±dt . , 

meaning which it has in the first diagram of ^ We are determine<1 that 

the Yih King, as that quality in Heaven whicli >* shall not fail of.’ At ^ the duke of Shaou 
corresponds to ‘benevolence, 1 ‘goodness | speaks again in his own person. The ‘people,’ 
complete ’ in man. >k ExL Jt, or, I ruled over *» 1,e desired, would wish the rule to 

( = j EH qp rc -T Trt f . m * ^ rpetuaI ’ and t,,e wish of the people would 
‘ i2\ > /Tl J JZ h-~ the inferior peo- be the wish of Heaven, 

pie on their part will be found imitating him TTT 

and employing virtue throughout the empire.’ II1- Pt ’ 2i ' We must understand ^ 

3E M -‘ and th e k iuff will be ^ ^ If- Tlie Guardian 

illustrious,’ t.e., the virtue of the king will there- here winds u p his address. He will do his duty 
by be more widely and brilliantly displayed. with the people under his charge. It remains 
23 • — hy h we for the ki, ‘B to secure the permanence of the 

are to understand * gf, « the sovereign and ' lyl . ,asty -, In the meantimc l>e presents the of. 

, iff 1 ferings o. the princes, to aid at the sacrifices to 

hi, ministers’ in p. 9, = g|, ‘to be be offered, on the inauguration of the new 


anxious. Then the S in ^ Q i, strongly ca P lUl - T ^ f$*>— these are the 
hortative. dP; hi] Tgfe ~ _ toth People of Yin that had been removed to L6 and 

G.n-kwa and Ts‘ae defe^ *y M> ^ H is f^and th ; n di5af - 

difficult to find a place for any other meaning the same phrase in Bk. g R fedTre 
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command and brilliant virtue. That the king should finally obtain 
the decree all complete, and that he should become illustrious. — this 
I dare not to labour about. 1 only respectfully bring these offerings 
to present to his Majesty, to assist in his prayers to Heaven for its 
long-abiding decree.”’ 


as complimentary to the ministers and officers 
of Yin. in whom loyal feelings might arise when 
they were thu s spoken of. The friendly peo- 
ple ’ are the adherents of the House of Chow. 

must be the king's charge fur 
the building of Lfi. mm has more sound 
thau «ense. H|,— this 

describes the king's consolidation of the dynasty, 


and transmitting the crown to his descendants. 
That must be the king's own work. The 
Guardian would not presume to think that his 
labouis could effect it. j y ~7~\' 

— the king would be coming to Lf>, and by so- 
lemn .'icrilices inaugurate the new city, and 
then the oli'eungs would be Useful. This is a 
delicate way ot' conveying to him those expres- 
sions of the princes' fealty. 


Wang Pih’s ‘Douhts’ about this Book ami 
the next are the following- — y' 
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BOOK XIII. THE ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING LO. 
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[In the third month when the moon began to wane, the duke of 
Chow commenced the foundations and proceeded to build the 
n?w city at Lo of the eastern States. The people from every quarter 
assembled in great harmony. From the How, Teen, Nan, Ts‘ae, 
and Wei domains the various officers stimulated this harmony of 
the people, and introduced them to the business there was for 
Chow. The duke of Chow encouraged them all to diligence, and 
made a great announcement about the execution of the works.] 

1 I. The duke of Chow bowed his head to his hands and then to the 
ground, saying, “ Herewith I report the execution of my commission 


The Name of thf. Book.— y^. ‘The 

Announcement about LA.’ The prefatory note 
(see page 10) says : — • The duke of Shaou having 
surveyed the localities, the duke of Chow went 
to build this capital, called Cliing Chow, and 
gent a messenger to announce the divinations. 
With reference to this, the Announcement 
about LA was made.’ As will be seen from the 
neat note, however, the action of the Book goes 
many months beyond the report about the survey 
and divinations ; but it all has reference, more 
or less, to the city of LA. It may well be said 
to be about LA. The use of the term ‘An> 
nouiicement ’ has its difficulties, and must be 
taken more vaguely than in the account of the 
Announcements of the Shoo which I have given 
on page 177 The Book is found in both texts. 

Contents. Ts'ac says ‘ The arrangements 
for the building of LA having been made, the 
duke of Chow sent a messenger to inform the 
king of the result of his divinations. The his- 
torian recorded this as the announcement about 
LA, and at the same time recorded a dialogue 
between the king and his minister, and how the 
king charged the dnke to remain at LA and 
conduct the government of it.’ lie goes on to 


say more particularly ‘ Parr. 1—3 contain the 
duke’s message almut his divinations; and par. 

4 gives the king’s reply. Parr. 5—13 are oc- 
cupied with instructions from the duke to the 
king on the measures which he should pursue 
on taking up his residence at LA. In parr. 14 
— 21, the king charges the duke to remain at 
LA, and undertake its government. In parr. 
22 — 24, the duke responds, accepting the charge, 
and dwells on the duties whioh the king and 
himself would have to discharge. Parr. 25—28 
relate the action of the duke on a certain mes- 
sage and gift from the king, intended for Ins 
special honour, in parr. 29—31, the historian 
relates to sacrifices offered in 1,5 by the king, 
and the proclamation which he issued, and adds 
how long the duke continued in his government ; 
—showing how the duke began the city and 
completed it, and how king Ching, after offering 
the sacrifices and inaugurating the government, 
returned to Haou, and did not after all make 
his capital at LA.’ 

The Seven divisions thus indicated, present 
themselves to any careful student of the Book. 
Maou K‘e-ling, differing widely from Ts‘ae in 
his view of the general tenour, and of particular 
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passages and terms, gives the same, only includ- 
ing parr. 22 — 28 in one. Many critics make 
more to do than is necessary about the want of 
historical order in the Book, and suppose that 
portions have been lost, and other portions 
transposed. I have already given my opinion 
that the first paragraph in ‘The Announcement 
to the Prince of K ‘ang ' should be the first par. 
here. As to other portions being lost, the Book 
may be explained without resorting to so violent 
a supposition. It is not by any means so plain 
as it might be, but I am inclined to think that 
it is as plain as it ever was. 

The first jxtragraph from the Announcement, 
to the Prince of Kang. For the reasons why 
this par. should be edited here and not ns a 
portion of Bk. IX., see page 383. " — ~ 

wSt ^t~, l^j|> — 8ee on III., pp. 1 and 4. 
This would be the 16th day of the month. In 
the last Book, pp. 4 — 6, we saw that on the 12th 
day of the 3d month, the duke of Chow arrived 
atLO; ou the 14th and 16th, he sacrificed to 
Heaven and Earth, and to the spirit of the land, 
while on the 21st he was ready with specifica- 
tions of all the works which were to be executed. 
It would appear from this par. that on the 16th 
he made a commencement with the foundations 

of some of the works. 

TSB Explanation’ 

gives for this— $T A Q ^ jjJc jSlf} 

$H if§’ ‘ he made * he ne "' ereat 
City on the east of Ching Chow, in the territory 
of the city of Ld, and there was the building 
both of the imperial city and of the lower capital.’ 
This may be understood by referring to the note 
on p. 2 of the last Book ; but the text does not 
so clearly indicate that the building of the two 
cities is spoken of. The went also 

by the name of ‘ the lower capital.’ 

M H thc figure 

of the domains of Chow on p. 149. The five of 

them which constituted, with the imperial do- 
main, the ‘ Middle Kingdom' are here enumerat- 
ed in their proper order, though why the 
should be introduced between and 

cannot explain. 

^ T = ^ ‘ all the officers,’ including, 

probably, from the princes downwards ; Jjl 

K spread abroad 

the harmony of the people.* 

— is taken ast=||j!, ‘business,’ the work 
to be done. Ch'in Leih explains — J- by 

, ‘presented themselves 
as if at court, and hastened to the works.’ We 
do not know well what to make of the phrase. 

—the ‘Daily Explana- ] 


± 


t tion’ takes this as = ‘The duke of Chow him- 
self and all with him laboured diligently.’ 
Gan-kvvo explains it as in the translation. I 
understand as meaning that the duke 

now announced in a general way the works 
which were to be executed, preparatory to the 
specifications which were issued five days after 

Ch. I. Pp. 1—3. The duke’s messace to 

THE KIND, INFORMING HIM WHAT HE HAD DONE, 
AND LATINO BEFORE HIM MAPS, PLANS. AND THE 

result of his divinations. 1. There is 

a controversy which it is not easy to settle on 
the meaning of in this par., and the view to 
be taken of the whole Book depends very much 
upon it. Gan kwo took as — ‘to 

restore the government.’ He explains the whole 

,h U , : -^Ff] 4V. M M a W *6 
A.tk&S&rS 

‘The duke of Chow, in the most cere- 
monious wav and with the utmost reverence, 
said, '* I return the government of the intelligent 
sovereign to you, my son.” By his son he 
meant king Ching, who was now 20. and lull 
grown. It was requisite that the duke should 
return the govt, to him, and withdraw into 
retirement in his old age.’ This interpretation, 
which is still held by many, was not doubted 
til! the Sung dynasty, when the critic Wang 
(? Wang Gari-shih) was the first to suggest 

that should be taken bs meaning 1 to report,’ 
‘to announce the fulfilment of a commission,’ 
referring to the phrase -qjj . which is com- 
mon in Mencius, and to the use of alone by 
him, Bk. I., Pt. I., vii , 10,— 

^ . The duke, lie contended, had never been 
anything but regent; he could not speak of 
himself as restoring the govt. This view was 
adopted by Ts ae, and became current through 
his commentary. 

Maou K 'e-ling refers to the 1st words of Pt. 
IV., Bk VI,- ^ ^ % $ }%£$, 

as decisive in favour of the older view ; but the 
use of the there after ^ makes the pas- 
sages by no means parallel, nor was the position 
of the duke of Chow to king Ching the same as 
that of E Yin to T'ae-keS. It must pe allowed 

at the same time that Mencius’ 

is different from the simple -J- of the text. 

On the whole, I must incline to the view 
adopted by Ts'ae. In the answer of the king to 
the duke’s message there is not a word about 
his accepting the restoration or resignation of 
the govt. It was understood between them, 
and throughout the empire, that the time was 
come for the king to undertake the duties of 
the administration himself, and we shall see 
hereafter in this Book that the duke expresses 
his purpose to go into retirement, now that the 
buiithng of Lfi was in a state of forwardness ; 
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2 to my son, my intelligent prince. The king appeared as if he would 
not presume to determine the founding and the iixing of our appoint- 
ment by Heaven, whereupon I followed the Grand- Guardi an and 
made a great survey of this eastern region, with a view to found the 
place where he might become the intelligent sovereign of the people 

3 ? Vi‘. e - day - Ylh - mao . u > »» tile morning, I came to the city of Lo 1 I 
>'.5t divjiie°. concerning the country about the Le water on the north 
ot the Ho. I then divined concerning the east of the Keen water 
and the west of the Ch‘en water, when the ground near the Lo was 

ment to the empire,’ and by -tl.e seenr- 

ing permanently that appointment ’—results 
which were both to be realized be making Lo 
the capi tal of the empire.— Then by j s 

tended the dt.ke ofShaon, the ‘ Grand-^ardian • 

<_ Hli’ as m the translation, t) ie Tt having, 
as often, the signification of M. • to expect,’ « to 

aim at.’ In this way the par. has a nnitv and 
consistency in itself, which we do not find 
the other interpretations. 1 cannot but under- 
stand it thus, and doing so I cannot but take 
the previous -fg as Ts‘ae does. 


hut the most natural interpretation of the text 
is as in the translation. 

The duke’s bowing and putting his head to 
the ground was intended tor the king, but per- 
formed in the presence of the messenger, who 
was to carry the report to court. The duke 
■was now in LO, and the king was probably at 
Haou. The dnke call* tbc king his ‘son,* ex- 
pressing his affection for him, and he calls him 
his ‘intelligent prince,* giving him honour. 

P. 2. Tiie view taken of the former par. 
affects the meaning which is given to this- 
Gan-kwO took ‘formerly;’ 

*»p lip Z 

|t 1 Heaven's favouring decree 

when first it charged our House of Chow to 
tranquillize and settle the empire ;’ and -p* Jtj 

Z. ’ 1 I therefore continued the ways of 
Man and Woo to tranquillize the empire.’ 
Keang Slung, again, taking ^ in the same 
way, keeps the natural interpretation of as 
but by Jf he understands king 
Wan. ‘ the first commissioned,’ and by ^ .Jo- 
king Woo ‘ settler or completer of the'eo^rois- 
«ou.’ In his view of J§ ^ he a , Tee9 ,. ith 

Gan-kwO, and says that the i u jL 

‘ to P ian ’ T,le advocates of the other in- 
terpretation of ^ understand by if. 

•the laying the foundations of the appoint - 


P.3. the last 

Book, p. 4. LO is called gjjj as being intended 
o the capital, where the emperor should 
^side^&e in the dict.-^ jg 

tl Jjf RlR- It is needlessly embarrassing 
the interpretation to make, with Gan-kwO and 
K'ang-shing, >/£ gfg - 

. I' 7}C— I have been strongly 

ie, C ,^^«rb‘V l " S i a,e th , i8 i n - the P ast complete 
tense, I h„d previously divined,' ic. The I « 

water was a name given to the united stream 

of the Wei (flgj jyj ) and tl.e K‘e (vft $fiT) 

on its reaching a place which was afterwards’ 

called Le-yang j^ ); in the nort ,,. east q{ 

the pres. dis. ol Seun dep . of Wei-hwuy. 

Tins was not far from the old capital of Show, 
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indicated. Again I divined concerning the east of the Ch‘en water, 
and the ground near the Lo was likewise indicated. I now send a 
messenger with a map, and to present the divinations.” 

4 II. The king bowed his face to his hands and his head to the 
ground, saying, “The duke has not dared but to acknowledge reve- 
rently the favour of Heaven, and has surveyed the locality to find 
where our Chow' ma}' respond to that favour. Having settled the lo- 
cality, he has sent his messenger to come and show' me the divinations, 


and the duke would seem to have thought that 
it might be sufficient to remove the disaffected 
people of Yin to it, instead of transporting them 
so far as Lb. The text appears to say that he 
had divined about this site, after reaching La ; 
but I think it must have been a previous 
measure, and intended merely to satisfy the 
people of Yin. The duke himself could never 
have seriously contemplated settling the capital 
of the dynasty there. Whensoever and where- 
soever he divined about this place, we must 
understand that the result was unfavourable. 

^ Tjf 31 $c~ lor tl,e K6en an<1 

ClVen rivers, see the ‘Tribute of Yu,’ Pt. i., p. 
55. The east of the Keen and west of the 
Ch‘eu was the site fixed for the imperial city 
( J ij^£) ; and the east of the Ch‘en was tliat 
of * the lower capital ’ ( |\ to which the 
people of Yin were removed. But both sites 
were near the Lb, and the divination was 
favourable in each case. To understand the 
phrase ^ we must refer to the method 
of divining by the tortoise shell, described on 
page 336. If the ink, smeared on the back of 
the shell, was dried up — eaten, licked up — by the 
fire, the trial was favourable ; if it was not so 
dried up, the result was considered to be un- 
favourable. Keang Siting, following K‘ang- 
shing, gives another meaning of & which 
I hardly understand. K‘anc,-shing’s words are : 

last Book nothing is said about the duke of 
Chow’s divining about the sites. This the 
duke of Shaou had done previous to the arrival 
of the other. Many say that we are only to 


understand from the text that the regent 
adopted the Guardian’s divination. But then 
lie had himself divined about the site near the 
Le water, nor have we reason to suppose that 
the duke of Shaou had divined for the site of 
‘ the lower capital. There is a perplexity 
here which the scantiness of our information 
does not enable us to unravel. ( perhaps 

the character should be 

^ ijjj ||§j> <a pbm or map of the country 
about the Lb.’ 

Ch. II. P. 4. The King's replt to the 
MESSAGE. i ^ ^ ^ ~ see on the 

‘ T‘ae-kei,’ Pt. ii., pp. 3 and 4. 

tyi 31 E ik ~ b y % <1 Ik we are to 

understand -jjjj, ‘the favouring 

decree of Heaven,' calling the House of Chow 
to the sovereignty of the empire ; then H 

JjJj, as in the translation. The passage is 
obscure, but this seems to be the meaning. 

ill ^ =|jp— K‘ang-shing 
thought that by the repetition of it was 
indicated that two messengers were sent by 
the duke ; but there is no necessity to under- 
stand the terms so. = 7J>, ‘ to show to.’ 

h b 

This is better than to take it 
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favourable and always auspicious. Let us two sustain the responsibili- 
ties in common. The duke ha3 reverently acknowledged the favour 
of Heaven, making provision for me for myriads and tens of myriads 
of years. With my face to my hands and my head to the ground, 
I receive his instructive words.” 

III. The duke of Chow said, “Let the king at first employ the 
ceremonies of Yin, and sacrifice in the new city, doing everything in 




■ft* 


n 


with Gan-kwfi as =■ JjJp J 

J^Ej, ‘ the admirable sites which he divined, 
and which will always be fortunate.’ 

^ it J=|, — by the ‘two men ' are meant the 
kingand the duke of Chow. I don't know what 
to make of the j!^. Gan-kwfi has— Hif 


5., from which I get no 
meaning apt in the place. Ma Yung explained 
the term by a , ‘ to bear,’ ‘ to sustain,’ which 
is preferable to the other. Hea Seen says: — 

SE Sfc Sit -gritfc ^ h.-n» 

king wishes along with the duke to sustain the 
duties arising from the auspicious divinations.’ 

/fe* JL 3jS ^ the meaning of 

this is that as Heaven had shown its favour to 
the House of Chow in calling it to the sove- 
reignty, so the durke by all his care in founding 
the new capital had fixed upon a central seat 
where that sovereignty could be maintained for 
ever. Before 


=5 we must understand 

Ct 

f, or some words of similar import. I 
do not think we are to suppose that the king 
made a second prostration. 


Ch. III. Pp. 5 — 13. Advices bt the duke 
oh the sacrifices which the kino should 
OFFER ON COMMENCING HIS ADMINISTRATION IN 
THE NEW CITT, AND ABOUT HIS SUBSEQUENT 
GOVERNMENT. He ALSO INTIMATES HIS OWN 
FURTOSE NOW TO RETIRE FROM PUBLIC LIFE. 

We must suppose that these advices were 
given in Haou. The duke had returned there 
some time after receiving the king’s reply to the 
message which he sent. It is most likely that 
be had left Lb immediately after the duke of 
Shaou had made what is called his announce- 
ment, and set forth before him the various 
offerings which were presented by the princes, to 
be used, it is said, at the sacrifices which would 
be offered,— we may suppose on the solemn 




inauguration ny the King in person ot the 
as the capital of the empire. However this may 
be, it is plain that the duke, in the first instance 
at least, is speaking to the king in some other 
place from which he is urging him to go to Lo. 

P. 5. The sacrifices which the Hay should offer 
in the first place. 3E || jj®-- 

botli Gan-kwo and K‘ang-shing take this clause 
as in the translation, understanding by 

‘the ceremonies of the Yin dynasty.’ K‘ang- 
shing says that the ceremonies for the servieps 
of the present dynasty had not yet been settled, 
or if settled, had not yet been made publicly 
known. That would be done next year, which 
would be the first of the king's independent 
reign. In the meantime he should employ the 
ceremonies of Yin. Ying-tii, on the other hand, 
in his gloss on Gan-kw<Vs commentary, savs 
that the ceremonies had been settled, but from 
their general agreement with those of the pre- 

vious'dvnasty, they are still called here KXB- 
Tins remark is very unsatisfactory. We cannot 
tell why the duke gave this particular advice, 
but I do not see that the phrase can be rendered 
otherwise than I have done.- Ts‘ae, indeed 
after Wang Gan-shih and Lin Che-k-e, proposes 

to take in the sense of so that the 
meaning would be— ‘Let the king employ the 
fullest ceremonies.’ To justify such a meaning 
of the term, they refer to an expresinn in Kung- 
yang's commentary on the Ch‘un Ts'ew, under 
the 2d year of duke Win ( where 

it is said fin H J®C % 1 *»* 

there means ‘ great,’ and not ‘ full.’ The refe- 
rence is to the ‘great sacrifices,' called and 
(see Ana., III., x.). As Maou Ke-ling 
observes, we may speak of but not of 

.3$ $fr ihc text is siIcDt on H>e sacrifice or 
sacrifices, which the duke wished the king to 
otter as his first act in the new city. Gan-shih 
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an orderly way, but without any display. I will marshal all the 
olhcers to attend your majesty from Chow, merely saying that 
probably there will be business to be done. 

“Let the king instantly give orders, saying, ‘Let those distinguished 
by merit be recorded ; the most meritorious shall be the first in the 
sacrifices. Let lam also command, saying, ‘You in whose behalf 
this order is given must give me your assistance with sincere ear- 


supposed it was that mentioned in par. 29 
which is not likely. I should rather suppose it 
was a series of sacrifices like those offered by 
Suin on his undertaking thedulies of government 
for Yaou ; see the ‘ Canon of Shun.’ p. The 
occasion was a grand one, — the inauguration of 
Ld as the capital, and of China’s becoming of 
age and taking the government ill his own hands. 

-}?. ‘order’ 

‘to arrange orderly;’ fit ^.—‘without or- 
nament.’ Simplicity was a characteristic of 
the ceremonies of Yin as compared with those 
of Chow see Con. Ana., III., xiv. Giui-kwO 
took jiff: ^ differently, and '1’s‘ae agrees with 
him. The hitter’s exposition of the whole par 

‘--J *&§&**. 

&• tr ff at « ® « *. m m 

rnj ^ -Qf,. ‘Let the king begin by em- 
ploying the fullest ceremonies in his sacrifices 
at LA, offering in order to all Me spirits to which 
he ought to sacrifice. There may be some to 
which in right he ought to sacrifice that are 
not contained in the sacrificial canons ; let him 
likewise sacrifice to them, having arranged 
them in their proper order/ 

P. 6. In what way the dulce would instruct the 
officers to attend the king to 1.5. Tf^. g* 

?? W W > mtan >ng probably nothing 
more than what appears in the translation, 
though some of the critics (see tlie §j£) 

dwell ou the Jgjf, as if it included ail moral ad- 
justment. ^ Jgj.-this can 

only mean— ‘follow the king from Chow to 
•lA; as the ‘Daily Explanation’ has it — 

this is not so indefinite as Gan-kwo has it,— 


fit » ^ ‘probably there 

will be some business of good government/ 
Indeed, he appears to have thought it a remark 
of the duke to himself. = * I may consider the 
govt, will now go on well.’ From the usage 

of the phrase ^ ||£, it would 1* understood 

that he intimated that sacrifices were to be 
offered. 

H°w the king should stimulate the 
officers to loyal exertions by promising them a place 
in the sacrificial canon according to their merit * 
Compare 4 The Pwan-kftng/ Pt. i. p. 1G 

f 

^ <_■ a,, d the note where it is said 
that under the Chow dynasty there was a • Re- 
corder of Merits,’ who entered the names of 
meritorious ministers among the imperial 
kindred when alive, and regulated the arrange- 
ment of their spirit tablets at the sacrifices in the 
ancestral temple, when thev were dead. It is 
to this custom, which the dyn. of Chow took 
from Yin, that the duke refers. |jl 

the 

translation. Keang Siting, after Gan-kwfS, 
makes ^ a verb. — ‘ Record the meritorious 
and honour them.’ How they should be hon- 
oured is shown in the next clause, so that the 
general meaning is not affected by the way in 
which we construe In the Le Ke, Bk. 

XXIII., called ^ or ‘ The Laws of Sacri- 
fice, p. 9, there is a list given of various services 
to the state which would entitle their perform- 
ers to be sacrificed to ( ^ 

Mii&z-mmA&mmz. 
n * & m an m 
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8 nestness.’ Freely display the record of merits, for it is you who 
must yourself in everything train the officers. My young son, can 

9 you indulge partiality? If you do so, the consequences hereafter 
will be like a tire, which, a spark at first, blazes up, and by-and-by 
cannot be extinguished. 

10 “Let your observance of the constant rules of right and your 
soothing measures be like mine. Take only the officers that are in 
Chow to go to the new city; and make them there join their old 
associates. With intelligent vigour establish your merit, with a 
generous largeness richly completing the public manners : — so shall 
you obtain an endless fame.” 


m j zrzr , — this is evidently to be addressed 
by the king to the officers. -IX«# 

B: Siting, Sif i 1 

qy (see the am ). Gan-kwo strangely 
takes it as addressed to the king. — , 

! 

Pp. S, 9. hihliril,/ shcnbl be given to the. 
r< curd oj merit-*, andenVrt im/wrtialiti/ maintained 
*" 11 • *■ A JJj§, — Gan-kwd 

makes this = * Observe the services of all the 
officers, and record the meritorious, omitting 
none.’ It is better to take as in p. 

4 - T W s 

record should be displayed where all could see 

n. The evidences aflorded by it of the king’s 
impartiality would powerfully influence the 

officers to the cultivation of a public spirit. 

This is the import of the second clause. 

9 ‘ ~ ‘ t0 b ® Partial i ’ coinp. Ana., 

i ‘ 4 * * 7 * 9 j||j umst be taken inter- 


rogatively, = 

& i?n tt- 

1 from this forward.’ *(-#)*= ffc- 

~7y 2^1 — ‘do not be like fire;’ &c. It is 
difficult in translating to keep to the style of 
tl>« text. ffc yt (tcfin(s 

this by jfC ff iflf- ^~‘l*y 'leg"**’ 

tv» «m-s» xMmm-T' w 

V. 10. How the king ■should make the duke hts 

" mi,L m m in 'hi ii- 

‘his ( = your) following the constant path/ 

, — ‘ use the officers of Chow that now 
exist, not mixing with them other men of mer- 
cenary views, to proceed to the new city.’ The 
meaning is that the king at first should only 
surround himself with tlie men whom the duke 
had tried and proved. 

« , — Ts'ae put a comma at and interpret- 
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Tlie duke said, “Yes, young as you are, be it yours to complete 
,,12 the work of your predecessors. Cultivate the spirit of reverence, and 

4 you will know who among the princes sincerely present their of- 

y ferings to you, and who do not. In those offerings there are 

| many observances. If the observances are not equal to the articles, 
| it must be said there is no offering. When there is no service of 

L the will in the offerings of the princes , all the people will then 

say, 4 We need not be troubled aboui our offerings,’ and affairs will 
be disturbed by errors and usurpations. 


‘cause all the officers to know the views ol the 
sovereign.’ But this is too great a supplement 
to the text, nor is there any necessity for it. 

|J|| and m may very well be joined 
together. The duke tolls the king to take the 
officers now in Chow to I.iS,* and there make 
them join their companions, i.e., labour iu their 
old departments at their old duties. Lin Che- 
k‘e has it:-® £ |n) ® |g $ 

^ S- It is difficult to say whether we 
should understand 1 


it is better to leave that point as incapable of 
any very definite settlement. 11. The 

greatness of the t cork devolving on the king. 

P. indicates that- the duke felt constrained to 
go on with what he had to say. mm- 

micnzm ‘ finish the work of Wait 
and Woo,’ i.e., secure the establishment of the 
dynasty of Chow. 12. The importance of 

sincerity in the offerings and in a// expressions of 
loyalty of the princes ; and how the Ling might know 
whether they were sincere or not. Ts-ae puts a 
stop at so that tk#m is equivalent 


as descriptive of the king’s measures, i to the duke of Sbaou'Trepeated admonition that 
or of the conduct of the officers. I have taken j the king should cultivate the virtue of reverence, 
it with the former reference. tk ft i 14 is supposed that Citing, reverent himself and 


gjp, — comp, the ‘ T‘*e-kctt,’ Ft. i., p 7. 1 did 
not accept the meaning of * praise ' there, but w e 
may as well admit it here, where the words are 
addressed to tlie king, and lie is not himself the 
speaker. 

Pp- U — 13. The counsels Here are of a wider 
import, and relate to how the king should deal 
with the princes of the empire, and attach the 
masses of the people to himself. The duke also 
plainly intimates ins own purpose to retire from 
public hfo. The in p. 11 might seem 

to intimate that they were delivered at a different 
time and place from those which preceded : but 


sincere, would, as it* intuitively, know whether 
the princes were sincere or not in their expres- 
sions of loyalty. IpL -^|, — ‘ ‘in the 

presenting of offerings, there are many cere- 
monial usages.’ = See the use of this 
passage made by Mencius, VI., Pt. II., v,, 4. 
Tlie ‘ Complete Digest.’ on that passage, says 
that = and paraphrases — p jlv - 

#¥•(**■ ‘m.fnM-T- 

in the translation. 

fff& I3 - 
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,.“ Do y° u > m y young son, manifest everywhere my unwearied 
diligence, and listen to my instructions to ‘you how to help the 
people to observe the constant rules of right. If you do not bestir 
yourself in these things, you will not be of long continuance. If 
you sincerely and fully carry out the course of your correct 
lather, and follow exactly my example, there will be no venturing 
to d^regard your orders Go and be reverent. Henceforth I 
i l study husbandry. There do you generously rule our people 
and there is no distance from which they will not come to you.’’ 


Me king should address himself generally to the 
government of the people with diligence and reverence. 

Tht duke will withdraw to his fields. n m 

is , — Ts ae says he does 
not understand $fj f]|§, but thinks 

the meaning may be-jj£ #f| % 

in the transla- 
tion. This appears to have been the view like- 
Keang Shing reads on to 
before putting a comma, and takes (the 

quotes the passage with = 

‘to separate,' ‘to divide,’ alleging for this the 
authority of K'ang-shing. He has:— A 

> T V business of government is 

M fk # #. i. 1 to 

help the course of the people’s constant ™ture ’ 
The meaning seems to be what 1 have -hen in 
the translation. If the people be thus ruled — 
influenced, not iorced,— it may be hoped they 
will be forward to obey the guidance 


— fjgg, ’to use effort,’ ‘exert one’S-self.’ There 
are disputes as to the form of the character, but 
none a6 to the meaning. ~T. U nt Joe- -y 

W. n -ifc ‘ to arrange order- 


ly.’ Here the meaning is that king Ching’s 
measures should all be ordered after those of 
1ns father. We cannot suppose that any other 
than king Woo is meant by though 

Keang Shing explains the phrase by ‘those 
Whom your father honoured,’ referring to the 
great captains and ministers who assisted in the 
overthrow of Show. 

all the critics understand that the duke of 
Chow here intimates his purpose to withdraw 
from public life. Can-kw6, however, would 
interpret— -I will retire as old, and teach the 
husbandmen about righteousness ;’ and in illus- 
tration of this, Ying-tft quotes a passage from 
Fuh-shang s ‘Introduction to the Shoo’( ^ 

Tv )’ f,1 at it was the rule for retired officers 
to occupy themselves in the villages with teach- 

t, J - * <H. K -ft Z. E. it 

JH » A * fi 6 ®. ± § 

Pm A <_ J But we cannot suppose 

that the duke of Chow would come under any 

M’ ‘ there >’ *'•«- in Lo; jg, ‘to come.’ 

Th. T « » §.. * 

IflRM 

ffij ^ ^ (sec the |Sp. 
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14 IV. The king spoke to this effect : — “0 duke, you are the enlight- 
ener and sustainer of my youth. You have set forth great and illus- 
trious virtues, that I, notwithstanding my youth, may display a 
brilliant merit like that of Wan and Woo ; reverently respond to the 
favour of Heaven ; harmonize and long preserve the people of all 

15 the regions, and settle their multitudes here ; and that I may give due 
honour to the great ceremony of recording the most distinguished, 
regulating the order for the first places at the sacrifices, and doing 
everything in an orderly manner without display. 

16 “But your virtue, 0 duke, shines brightly above and below, and 
is displayed actively throughout the four quarters. On every 


Ch. IV. Pp. 14 — 21. The king, with many 

COMPLIMENTS, RESPONDS TO THE COUNSELS OF 
THE DUKE, AND PROMISES TO ACT ACCORDINGLY. 
AT THE SAME TIME HE INTREATS IIIM NOT TO 
CARRY OUT IUS PURPOSE OK RETIRING, AND 
CHARGES IIIM TO REMAIN AT Li>. C'll'in Leih 
observes tliat after the 13th par. there ought to 
he some mention of the king's having gone with 
tile duke from Haou to Li), and he supposes 
that a portion of the Book is here lost. The 
natural inference from parr. 18 — 21 certainly is 
that the king, when he spoke them, was in LO ; 
but we need not suppose that any tablets were 
lost. The Book may never have been longer or 
less confused than it now is. 


Pp. 14, 15. The king, with mention of his obliqa- 
ttons to the duke for his counsels, promises to take 
his advice about the sacrifices to be offered and the 

record of merits to be made. 14. yfr'v tjjj 

“jpi — it is much more natural to 
construe this historically, in the indicative mood, 
than to take it with Gan-kwO in the imperative. 
He says the meaning is : — ‘ You ought, O duke, 
to enlighten and sustain me. You must not 


speak of,’ ‘ to display.’ The ‘great and illus- 
trious virtues ’ which the duke had celebrated 


are those implied in the counsels which he had 


just given. If the king could 

he would display the virtue required in p 11. 


If he could 'u\1' escape 

the evil menaced in the n 
of p. 13. If he could 

jljjjj, he would realize the amaa* 
IgJ Iff -Jwl, also of p. 13. Choo He says that 

‘ to build the city of L<5, and settle 
the dwelling of the people there.’ 15. This 
par. must be construed in close connection with 
the preceding. It has reference to the counsel 

given inp^7. ^ ^ 

‘great ; ^ is evidently employed from the 
~Xj] ^ ^ = ‘ to deem important,’ ‘ to 


give the due importance to.’ 

— this also must be interpreted from p. 7. 
Of the last clause it is not recessarv to treat 


P. 16. The great services of the duke in the 
business of the govt., tohich left the king nothing to 
do but to attend to the sacrifices. ,We must 
understand all this as said by the king to pre- 
pare the wav for pressing the request that the 
duke would not carry out his purpose of with- 
drawing from public life. 

1 on every side ’ as in tho 
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hand appears your deep reverence to secure the establishment of 
order, so that you fail in nothing of the earnest lessons of Wan and 
Woo It is for me the youth only to attend reverently early and 
late to the sacrifices.” 

17 The king said, “Great, 0 duke, has been your merit in helping 
and guiding me; — let it ever continue so.” 

18 lhe king said, “O duke, it is for me, the little child, to return 
to my throne in Chow, and I charge you, 0 duke, to remain behind. 


‘T‘ae-kc & ,>PU.,p.5 ) -^^^^. || j, 
‘a steelyard,’ here = ‘ to balance,’ 'to make 
even.’ When it is said we see the 

duke calmly and reverently ‘meeting’ all dif- 
ficulties and emergencies, and adjusting them 
with the balance of his wisdom and measures. 
Gau-kwo is evidently wrong, when he takes 
this clause not as descriptive of the character 
of the duke’s government but of its results, and 

'“rf’-ffl Jr % ® ift 

A- m i!s ± =?■ z iEt * 

,— Iieang Suing ingenious- 
ly takes this as = ‘you make no error; with 
civil capacity ami with military you teach the 
empire. I prefer, however, to construe as in the 
translation. -^jp* 

V hat have I to do 'i I should not do so well as 
you in the administration of affairs. I have 
only to perform the sacrifices which devolve 
upon me.’ 

P. 17. The king briefly recapitulates (he duke’s 
services, and asks him to continue them, and not 
withdraw from public life. = ,§§[, ‘to 

teach,’ ‘to direct.' Ts'ae says:— /k , fr' file 

M if % M M X' ^ "fc 

kwu’s explanation of 

though 

wrong, is yet amusingly ingenious: — f 

Tf' ilM’ flS ^ Jplf, ‘ the whole 

empire accords, and affirms by its approval the 
merit of your services ! * 

Pp. 18 20. The king declares his own purpose 
to return to Haou , and charges the duke to continue ' 
in public life, remaining at LS, and completing the 
measures of government which he had initiated, j 
18. On the interpretation of this par. 


mere is as muen diversity ot opinion as on par. 
1. The view in the translation is that of Ts'ae, 
adopted from Tin Che-k‘e and other early 
scholars of the Sung dyn. The old interpreters, 
followed by many in the present dynasty, under- 
stand that the king is here acceding to the 
duke’s request that he would proceed to Lo, 
and promises that lie would there appoint the 
duke’s son, Pih-k‘in to the princi- 

palitv of Loo. 

Where were the king and the duke when the 
par. was spoken? The old interpreters sav — 
‘In Haou;’ and Gan-kwd supposes that 'the 
king is on his throne, at a solemn audience where 
the duke has resigned the regency, so that 

Xr II *11- fin It T 1 ilH 11 *«i when 

I have retired from this audience, go and he 
king in Lo.’ I cannot read the Book without 
getting the impiession that the speakers were 
now in Lo. And without referring to any 
passages, which might require a lengthy and 
minute discussion of them, the fact that king 
Cliing did not take up his residence at Ld, and 
that this city did not till after many reigns be- 
come the real capital of Chow, is sufficient to 
show that the king is not here promising to go 
to 1.0, but saying that he will retire from it. 
On this view [|p - J* jj] has its natural 

meaning. Chow is Haou, as in the first par. of 
last Book. I should say that this clause ought 
to he decisive on the point of the dialogue’s 
taking place in 1 , 0 , were it not for the 

| of par. 8. And allowing all the weight 
wc can to the interpretation of -p neces- 
sarily adopted there, I must still think that 
m&Tm is strongly confirmatory of 
the view of the Book taken by the Sung scholars. 

With regard to ^|, « it indicates,’ 

says Keang Shing, ‘the appointment of Pih- 
k‘in. The king’s idea was that if he conferred 
the investiture on lus son, he might retain the 
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3 Order has been initiated throughout the four quarters of the empire ; 

but the ceremonies to be honoured by general observance have 
" not yet been settled, and I cannot look on j our merit as completed. 
0 Commence on a great scale what is to be done by your remaining 
J here, being an example to my officers, and greatly preserving the 
people whom Wan and Woo received: — by your good government 
you will prove the help of the whole empire.” 


duke at court as the prime minister of the govt.’ 
Nothing can he argued conclusively on either 
side of the question from the words of the 
text. ^ ^ may be taken as in the 
translation ; and when I look at them without 
reference to the controversy agitated about 
them, I must understand them thus. They 
may, however, likewise be taken as Gau-kwfl 
and the other early interpreters did. 

Referring to Sze-ma Ts'een, he tells us that 
king Woo, immediately after the overthrow of 
Show, invested his brother Tan with the princi- 
pality of Loo, and that Tan did not proceed to 
take the charge of it, hut remained at court to 
assist the king, El. ^ 

^ •<£ JM’ ftJj dp-’ H %nS ^ JSI 
^ M Ah & ifc 3E ; Scc th0 
Hi Ml <&• tli & —>• }ie tclis us 

also, that after the death of Woo, when the 
duke of Chow had resolved, notwithstanding 
the injurious suspicions afloat about him, to 
remain as regent of the empire during the mi- 
nority of Ching, he invested his son Pih-k‘in 
with. Loo, and gave him this charge : — ‘A son 
ol king Wdn, brother of king Won, and uncle 
of king Clung, I am not of mean position in the 
empire. But X have sometimes tiuice left my 
bath unfinished, and thrice left a meal, to re- 
ceive officers, fearing test I might fail to secure 
a man of virtue and ability for the service of 
the govt. When you go to Loo, be careful lest 
your being a prince make you arrogant to 
others.’ According to this account, l’ih-k‘in 
had been iuvested with Loo several years before 
the building of 1,6. Ts‘ae argues the same 
thing from passages of Bk. XXIX ; but I do 
not insist on them, because Maou K -e-ling has 
shown that they need not be taken as decisive 
on the question. Still Ts'een’s statements carry 
in themselves evidence of their correctness. Of 
all his brothers and adherents, the duke of 
Chow was the one whom king Woo was bound 
to reward. No doubt he did confer on him the 
country of Loo; and as the duke was detained 


from it all his reign and during so many years 
of his son's reign, there mud have been some 
one to supply his place. I believe that Pih-k'iu 
went to Loo at once, and that subsequently, 
in the 3d or 4th year of Ching, his father 
resigned the dukedom entirely to him. This 
being the ease, there is no room left lor the 
understanding the text— as the 
old interpreters did. 

19, 20. The king could not look on the duke’s 
work as done , and he calls his attention to various 

points which were yet to be settled. 19. |llij 

taking it 

= or {$. Hiking Shir.g takes it = £££, 
and says : Jltj ^ ^ The 

meaning is substantially the same 

is takcs /iif » refer - 

ring to the 3^ of p. 8, and >J^ ^ 
j|j|| of p. 15. It may be so, but I rather 
understand the king to be speaking here of the 
ceremonies in general, by which their dyn. was 
to be distinguished from those which preceded 
it. Keang Sbing says they are called ^ jjj®. 
‘being honoured by all the empire’ (i^i jjj]|| 

iSf "ft 

yt yV di-C/ ^ha. occurred twice 
before, in Bk. VJI., pp. 5 and 11, joined with 
, and in the sense of or % ‘ to soothe ’ 

‘to settle.’ ‘It means,’ says Woo Ch-ing, ‘to 
honour and reward.’ 1 do not see how to trans- 
late the term faithfully, and bring out a mean- 
ing appropriate to the contents. 20. 
means, ace. to Ts‘ae, 

as in the translation. Woo Ch‘ing takes 
as ‘ an introductory phrase,’ but says he 
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The king said, “ Remain, 0 duke. I will certainly go. Your 
meritorious deeds are devoutly acknowledged and reverently rejoiced 
m. Do not, 0 duke, occasion me this difficulty. I on my part will 
not be idle or tired in seeking the tranquillity of the people; and 
let not the example which you have afforded be intermitted. So 
whole empire enjoy for generations the benefits of your 

\ . The duke of Chow bowed his face to his hands and his head to 
the ground, saying, “You have charged me, 0 king, to come here. 

not understand the meaning of it. The P. 21. The king finally announces his deter. 
-H. -Jg would certainly seem to have reference on not to remain himself at L5 , and requires 

to tile A I a I ,1 . . the duke to do so. Of course the old interpreters 

»H of P- 18 - 1 see llow make T- fi p mean , ,j wiu P Lfi , 

Can-kw5 makes out of iffi bis /K & v- c ■ 

$6 tffi Tb ^ kZ-TIx /x " 8 S PUtS n ° COmma at S' but read » 

? ■” t- 1 1; '» ® ft. i»« ft.. 

Among the officers there were those called -I- rL i ... , 

, .- r ISA - 1 -’ -LL’ on v with the old interpreters and their 

a t ers called gjjj. ^ may be taken, with modern adherents it means, ‘remain to assist 
isae, ‘ to afford an example to, or, with Gan- me . as ,n y premier,’ while with Ts'ae it = ‘re- 
kwO, 1 to inspect.’ ‘ to oversee.’ jSI -fSt main here’ at Ld. The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ 

0 $f,-Id.n«,hl„l,,h., U , i ,n,Jr„„ P ™ Ph, ““ ■& “ IB *<i$ 

than-- effecting good government, and being ^“P 3 shtmld ** W *»»■—& /% 
a help to me on everv ei.l° ■ c., -f&t ,'U. *11 +S -*-* 


I s ac ta ' tes the phrase as a name of the new J vv tit 3Zl J iXp _£L 

city, or the two new cities of ^ ^ and £ f-tt T< Ffil M ^ ^ 

taken in connection with Haou and Fung, HP 5 This is acc. to tlic views of Ts'ae, 
as the pom/s <f oppwi of the empire,— which is 3D<1 1 must ,hink that the other interpretations 
far-fetched, and intended to strengthen his view of t,,is P ar - are non-natural. Jgj/vgk 
of as meaning to remain at La, sufficiently • to dislike,’ ■ to turn away from ’ /Xfirt 

strong without such support. In a nassace ttlt .1 rt ^ ^ ^ W 


rmd=fi tl ° n iL m ^ e ° f 1116 a PPoi»tment of HU 1 X fill- Keang 

jffj ff and from which it would ap- Shing takes ,but the meaning comes to 

pear that four men were denoted by the the same. He would point the whole differentlv 
former phrase. If so, and we are to interpret hovever.-i& f# fit gk ^ gS * 
’!!_ teXl .. m . a f C -. with tllat P“ aa go, we must fir, ** fftm ^ 


the text in acc. with' that passag^ „ ^ L ^ ^ 

suppose that the king wishes the duke alone to ^ W 1 7nj Tt jjf 

be to him all that those four highest ami Ch. V Pn 2* 24 t 
trusted ministers could be. • 4 p. 2 . 24. The dcke accepts 

THE CHARGE LAID UP0S , IUI . 8tT5 F0BTJ , HQW 
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I undertake the charge , and will protect the people whom your 
grandfather Wan received by decree, and ivhom your glorious and 
meritorious father Woo also so received. I will enlarge the reverence 
which I cherish for you. 

23 “But, my son, come frequently and inspect this settlement. 
Pay great honour to old statutes, and to the good and wise men of 
Yin. Good government here will make you indeed the new chief 
of the empire, and an example of royal respectfulness to all your 


1IE WILL FULFIL ITS DUTIES; AND TELL8 THE 
CO-OPERATION WHICH HE EXPECTS FROM HIM. 

22. -jjp -jp* — this has refer- 
ence evidently to the -qjj of par. IS. 

Naturally and legitimately we understand 
of coming to a place ; and that place can be no 
other than L8. The cld interpreters holding that 
the duke only agrees to remain in public life, 
without any reference to his undertaking the 
govt, of the new city, say that his returning 
might have been called a or ‘ going away,’ so 

hig continuing may be called a & or ‘coming ’ 
(see the gloss of Ying-tS in loc.). This is very 
forced. * « m *e 

sponds to the king’s fjf jf£ *5C' 
in p. 20. Woo ClCing correctly observes that 
we are to understand after 

being omitted in tlie text for the sake of 
brevity (^' jjJr). 7^= fft,- Gan-kwb and 
Keang Siting take it as =~J', with which I can- 
not make sense. They also take and all the 
other verbs ag in the infinitive mood under 
the govt, of But it is much better to 

suppose that in the duke speaks in his own 
person. To me the in the last clause neces- 
sitates this construction. 

‘I will enlarge my reverence.’ is to be 

taken according to the account of it by Mencius, 

IV., Bk. I , i„ 13, ^ m ^ # fl Z # 

The duke would do his duty ; he will not allow 
the king to be remiss in performing his. Wang 
Ts’eaou says ingeniously: — 




mr'®%-fL£8r&Z 

23. -f- ^ £^, — I must translate 

this in the imperative, according to the view 
which has been taken of the last. The para- 
phrase in the ‘Complete Digest’ is: — ijaljj: 

‘although your majesty is 
returning, you ought to come and examine and 
see tliis city of Lb, to govern it.’ Though the 
duke gives up the hope which he had cherished, 
that the king would take up his resideuce in 
the new city, he endeavours to make the best of 
his disappointment, and hopes that the advan- 
tages to be derived from L5 will in part at least 
be secured by frequent and regular visits to it 
from the king. J& = ifiL jpf , ‘ statutes,’ 
i.e., we may suppose, the rules and principles 
of govt, approved or established by WSn and 
Woo. J’jj ( = Ipp Jjl,) ‘ I* 16 g°°d ab * e 
people ( == men) of Yin,’ are, we may again 
suppose, men belonging to old official families 
of Yin, who had kept themselves from the 
degrading vices which had occasioned the down- 
fall of the dynasty. Both Jftl and K are 
governed by ‘j'tj? . and a conjunction is under- 
stood between its two objects. This is forcing 
a meaning out of the text, but the meaning thus 
obtained is moro likely than any other which 
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successors of Chow.” “From this time,” said' Me duke, “by the 
government administered in this central spot, all parts of the empire 
will be conducted to repose, and this will be the completion of your 
merit, 0 king. 

“ I, Tan, with the numerous officers and managers of affairs, will 
consolidate the achievements of our predecessors, in response to 
the hopes of the people. I will afford an example of sincerity to 
future ministers of Chow, seeking to render complete the pattern 
intended for the enlightenment of you, my son, and thus to carry 
fully out the virtue of your grandfather Wan." 


has been put upon it. Comp, the view of Gan- 

: = A W- ff & ^ T IS ‘if 

and that of Kenng Shins : — 

& ii 

(=’/&) MVHJj the fP 

^^^ofpa, 2 . \PM%X 

— Ts‘ae expands this by 

T*’ Jtsi tfc fffi fri ^ ‘ as the sovcrei s n 

shows respectfulness towards your ministers, 
and by such respectfulness lean’s the way for 
future kings.’ Gan-kwo’s view is the same: — 

m mu. Keaug Sliing brings out nearly 
the same meaning by another construction of 
tl« character, jt fU ff,, jy ($(; 
«*»• is perplexing. The 

simplest way is to suppose df* as the nomina- 
tive' to it. I understand {jlp as in the 
‘Complete Digest ffi] With Cp 

^ compare tlie g&:k4 l ’“ d gB# 
in the last Book, p. 14. 24. The 

duke here speaks fully and bravely of what he 
himself will do. We have had instances before 
ot his superiority to the mock humility with 
which Chinese statesmen generally veil apprecia- 
tion of themselves and their services, 

Jpf,— sec on the Con. Ana., I., i- t 


for the meaning of -jp. -j- is * the many 
gentlemen ; ’ and from the |jJJ) ||^. which follows, 
we conclude that the gentlemen intended the 
officers of tl»e superior classes, — as the critics 

— ‘in answer to the multitudes.’ The meaning 
must be as iu the translation. 

'faithfulness,' ‘loyalty.’ The 
expression is correlate to the 
of the last par.; and they throw light on each 
other. As the king would show to future kinga 
an example ot respectfulness in dealing with his 
ministers, so the duke would show to future 
ministers an example of loyal devotedness in 
serving his sovereign. 

~# = J& t0 com P let6 -’ Ts‘ae takes 
"J- as = the Q£j of par. I, so that the 
meaning of the clause is— 1 1 will render com- 
plete the pattern afforded by you, my illustrious 
son.’ I he editors of Yung-ching’s Show observe 
that everywhere else he takes m or= fjjjj, 
1 to enlighten,’ and that there is no reason to 
depart from that signification here ; so that the 
meaning of the whole is as in tlie translation. 

jp.= ‘ to complete,’ 1 to carry fully 
out.’ Everything necessary to consolidate the 

dynasty might be considered as carrying out 

completing— the virtue of king Wan, its proper 
founder. 
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25 VI. Afterwards, the dulce of Chow took occasion to say, “ The king has 
sent messengers to admonish the people of Yin, and with a soothing 
charge to me, along with two flagons of the black millet herb-flavour- 
ed spirit, saying, ‘Here is a pure sacrificial gift, which with my hands 
to my face and my head to the ground 1 offer for you to enjoy its excel- 

26 lcnce.’ I dare not keep this, and offer it in sacrifice to king Wan and 

27 king Woo.” In doing so, he prayed, “ Let him be obedient to and 


Ch. VI. Pp. 25 — 28. The conduct of the 

DUKE IN DECLINING SOME EXTRAORDINARY 
GIFTS FROM THE KING, AND TAKING OCCASION 
FROM THEM TO OFFER A PRATER TO WAN AND 
WOO, EXPRESSIVE OF HIS LOYALTY. 


I cannot say that I am satisfied with the mean- 
ing ol these parr, as it appears in the transla- 
tion ; but no interpretation of them has been 
proposed which can be fully acquiesced in by a 
cautious student. I have mainly followed the 
view of them given by Ts‘ne, who himself follow- 
ed Soo Shih. The action of them is referred to 
some time subsequent to that in which the pre- 
vious parr, were spoken. The king is supposed 
to have returned to Haou, and thence he sends 
messages and gifts, doing honour to the duke 
as if he had been a departed spirit, and were 
continuing in heaven the guardianship of the 
dynasty which he had so efficiently discharged 
during his life. This was improper, and may 
be deemed improbable ; but if we remember how 
the boy had given ear to the rumours that the 
dnke had designs upon the throne, and consider 
that even now he was not really following his 
advice, and fixing his residence at L6, we may 
believe that the young emperor had more awe 
of the powerful mmister than love for him, and 
that he wished to propitiate him by such an 
extraordinary offering. 

ff * tfe *£ 75^^T-3E 
rSi^Bt ¥£•*!« ** 

flk, 1 The king sent messengers with admonitory 


lessons for the people of Yin, and being impress- 
ed with the merits of the duke, at the same 
time to soothe his mind, by the gift of an ex- 
traordinary mark of bis regard.’ «« 


— * |jj, — is a species of black millet, used 

in the distillation of spirits. is a species 

of fragrant grass employed to flavour the spirits. 
The two characters are used here as a name of 
the spirit which wa" made from them, jlj is 
the name of a cup or bowl of medium size, in 
which such spirit was usually kept. A larger 

vessel used for that purpose was called and 
a smaller, j|»S ; the size of the jij was between 

the others. 0 31 is sup- 

posed to be the message of the king which 
accompanied the offering. <= jj^, 1 pure ; ’ 
jp^j= ‘ to revere,’ 1 reverent.’ The ‘ Daily 
Explanation’ gives for this clause: — ifcfg 

m m m « # % *■ a * n 

Ts'ae says that ^ here has the same meaning 
os the phrase in Bk. XXII., p. 26, where 

‘to ad- 


the character is explained by 
vance the cup ; ’ making the meaning to be — 1 1 
do not dare to drink this spirit.’ But it will be 
seen on that passage, that if we must so define 

f there, we cannot admit the signification in 
text. And why should there be any dif- 
ficulty in understanding here as I have done. 
There is an instance of the same usage, quite in 
point, in the Ana., X., viii., 8. The duke was 
so far from using for himself the king’s gift, 
tiiat he could not even allow it to remain by 
him, but presented it at once in a sacrifice to 
Wan and Woo. 27. This par. is to be taken 
as a prayer for the king, offered when the duke 
sacrificed to W&n and Woo with the spirit which 
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observant of your course. Let bim meet with no evil or sickness. 
Let him satisfy his descendants for myriads of years with your virtue. 
Let the people of Yin enjoy protracted prosperity.” He also said to 
the messengers , ‘'The king has sent you to Yin, which has received 
his charges well ordered for myriads of years; but let the people 
ever have to observe the virtue cherished by my son.” 


had been sent to himself. m !&- 
J]|j=P ‘to accord with,’ ‘ accordantly for 

M ik comp - ,he M # 7b IE 3c of p- 

13. The clause ~|j| ‘gf J j|g % 

' nz 




^(=-£5:) 

jjql {^( ‘let him not bring on 

“=Jm> <t0 meet wit ' 1 ’’ but with more of an 
active signification) himself any sickness.’ 

M ^ )§k "F Fj M is in the 3d tone, 

‘ to be full,’ • satiated.’ We must suppose that 
the king is prayed for in his descendants for 

ten thousand years ; — as Ts‘ae has it, Yfii 

Ts £ ae takes ^ | * protracted 

longevity and the ; Daily Explanation ’ gives 
for the passage,— M Wt 1 $ Z t: 

M % W l-t 1 makc 

the poor remnant of Yin longenjoy the happiness 
of prosperity and plenty.’ 28. We arc to 
suppose that the duke now addresses the mes- 
sengers who had come from the king, and sends 
the counsel here contained to Haou, to the effect 
that though he would do his duty to carry out the 
admonitions which had been sent to the people 
of Yin, yet the government of them could only 
be effected by the personal virtue of the king. 

I am well aware, in thus interpreting these 
four paragraphs, that serious objections may 
be taken to the way in which the whole is 
supplemented, and many of the clauses explain- 
ed. All that can be said is that the interpretation 
seems to me more likely than any other that has 
been proposed. It will suffice if I subjoin here 
that proposed by Gan-kw#. He first reads 

(putting a atop 

at along with % jjfc ^ M T) 

J|l jjfc IB. interpreting — 1 “The method 
by which I will complete the enlightenment of 


you. my son, is to complete the virtue of your 
grandfather Win.” This he says with refer- 
ence to the ceremonies which he would establish. 
“The reason why you must dwell here in the 
middle of the land, is that Wftn and W’oo have 
sent you to come and carefully teach the people 
of Yin, recognising their charge, and giving 
them repose ” ’ 

#. £ SI £ (#.■ rn #1- ml ffr 

HUS:J»R .7 

He then begins a new par. with -p*, and on *| *l 

says:— ‘The duke of Chow 
had been regent for seven years; and having 
produced a happy tranquillity throughout the 
empire, he took two bowls of black millet wine, 
and with purity and the utmost reverence had 
presented it to Wan and Woo that they might 
enjoy it, and announced to them the happy state 
of the empire. Having done this, he had resign- 
ed the government, hut king Ching had induced 
him to remain as his chief minister. He there- 
fore recounts those things here ( J gjj ^ JjjS 

s: seia 

On from -p* 

Jj? ]l£ 3i h e sl *y 8 ‘ The duk e says, “ Seeing 
this happy tranquillity of the empire, I made a 
pure announcement to Wan and Woo not delay- 

w<w Us 14 Y T- L L 
»J$?-S-3itT'*lf>. *». » 

is then taken as addressed to the king, and ex- 
pounded : — “ Do you, in administering the govt 
observe the regular constitutions, and carry 
them fully into execution, with an orderly dis- 
crimination. Allow none to follow courses 
which would be productive of calamity and 
distress. So will the empire for myriads of 
years be satiated with your virtue, and tht dyn- 
asty of Yin will for ever become that of Chow ” 
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VII. On the day Mow-shin, the king in the new city performed the 
annual winter sacrifice, offering a red bull to king' Wan, and the 
same to king Woo. He then commanded a declaration to be prepar- 
ed, which was done by Yih in the form of a prayer, and it simply 
announced the remaining behind of the duke of Chow. The king’s 


lictS'StTJ :!: °"‘ h ' 

28th par. he says ’ “ When the king causes 
the people of Yin, high and low, to have such 
orderly relations with one another, then will be 
seen the course of govt, for myriads of years, 
and the people will for ever look to our des- 
cendants and turn to their virtue.” Thus he 
stimnlates the king to complete the work begun 
by Wi in and Woo' (T Jfjl Et, Jh E 

It would be easy to fill pages with smaller 
variations of view that have been proposed on 
this difficult passage ; but the student will pro- 
bably think that it has been dwelt upon at 
sufficient length. I will, however, here subjoin 
the version of Gaubil, and a note which he gives 

on the character |^g. His version is: — ‘Vous 
avez envoye un expres pour faire instruire les 
peuples de Yin, et vous lui avez ordonne de me 
demander en quel etat etoit ma sante'; outre 
cela vous m’avez envoye en present deux vases 
remplis du vin Ku-tchang, et vous avez ainsi 
parle : il faut avoir le coeur pur et respeotueux. 
Je me prosteme a terre, et je me sers de ces 
deux heureux vases pour marquer mon respect. 

‘•Je n’oserois boire de ce vin; mais je m’en 
suis deja serri pour honorer avec respect Ven- 
vang. et Vou-vaug. 

*Je souhaite que le Roi soit exact a imiter 
ses ancetres, qu’il vive long terns sans ficheux 
accident, que jusqu’a dix mille ans il ait des 
imitateurs de sa vertu, que les nouveaux sujets 
de la dynastie Yin jouisaent d’unc longue et 
heureuse suite d’annfcs. 

‘ Je souhaite que jusqu’h dix mille ans vous 
gouvermez hereusement les peuples do Yin. 
Dans tout ce qui les regarde, faites ensorte qu'ils 
sc plaisent a suivre vos exeraples.’ 

I need not speak of the character of this 
version. His note is to the following effect:— 
‘The characters jji|3 (§| express a wine made 
from black millet or ffl, and an odoriferous 


herb called . Acc. to the thought of king 
Ching, this required in him who used it a heart 
pure and full of respect. It was set apart 
therefore for the cerenionies performed to Hea- 
ven. or spirits, or to ancestors. It was employed 
perhaps in all the three cerenionies. Now the 
character which expresses the respect to be 
shown in the use of this wine is which 

is composed of three other characters : ~7f, 
meaning to show to; jfEj, the west; and j- , 
country. Could the ancient Chinese have had in 
view, in the use of this character, the country 
of the west from which they had come forth ? 
Do we have in it, applied to these ceremonies, 
the vestiges of some ancient ceremony, in winch 
they regarded the west, when they honoured 
Heaven, the Spirits, or their first ancestors? 
The Chinese characters are composed of several 
other characters, and the whole has regard to 
the thing expressed by the composite character ; 
the several characters are the simple ideas which 
make the conqxisite one. The analysis which 

I make here of the character is but a con- 
jecture. I only give it as such, and I do not 
care to engage to find proofs of it in the ancient 
monuments and traditions of China. 1 know 
that several Europeans have abused the analysis 
of Chinese characters; but the Chinese them- 
selves make sometimes such analyses.’ 

Gaubil was at home when he brought his know- 
ledge of mathematical and astronomical science 
to bear on the illustration of Chinese chronology; 
but this conjecture about the meaning of the 

term cannot be called happy. yjT sug- 
gests the idea of some religious meaning, aa be- 
longing to the whole character ; but the other 

half of it — is entirely phonetic, sad suggests 
merely its name or sound. It enters in the same 
way into more than 30 other characters. The 
character is used in the ‘ Canon of Shun,’ p. 6, 
where I do not know that the idea of the objects 
sacrificed to being the fathers of the nation 
who had their seats in the west ever occurred 
to any one. 

Ch. VII. Pp. 29—31. Historical notices 

Or THE PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE DUKE’S 
APPOINTMENT TO REMAIN AT LS ; AND OF HIS 
SUBSEQUENT GOVERNMENT. 29. 
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guests, on occasion of the killing the victims and offering the sacrifice, 
all made their appearance. The king entered the grand apartment, 
and poured out the libation. 

The king charged the duke of Chow to remain, and Yih, the 
preparer of the document, made the declaration ; — all in the 12th 
month. 

Then the duke of Chow greatly sustained the decree which W&n 
aud Woo had received, through the space of seven years. 


— we may conclude from the next par. that this j 
was in the 12th month. The king was then in ' 
1.3. We may believe that he had come to ;t j 
expressly for the service which is here described. [ 
Gan-kwa supposed that he had arrived on the [ 
day Mmv-shin ; but in that case we should have i 


read ££ ^t|J fyy and not 

fi . is the name given to the winter 

sacrifice in the temple of ancestors. Ts‘ae read 


the three characters together, with 

the meaning which I have given in the transla- 
tion ; — whether correctly or not I cannot under- 


take to say. The occurring where it does, 
is a grent difficulty. Keang Shing puts a com- 
ma at and then takes ^ Jj|| as another 
sacrifice, offered on the first day of the first 
month of the next year. This was the view of 
K‘ang Shing, who also supposed that after the 
usual service of the day there was still the 
special sacrifice to W&n and Woo, which follows. 
Lin Che-k'e says the best plan is to allow 
that the fife is inexplicable, and so pass over it. 


I believe lie is right. it. — see Ana., VI., 

I tfr ft m , — comp, on Bk. VI., 1 
P- 6* ^ was the name of 

the or ‘Recorder,’ who officiated on the 
occasion see again Bk. VI., p. 5, aud also Bk 

X.p.13. Over *HI ^ jf] 44 ^ 


there is fought again the battle as to the meaning 
of which lias been gone into on par. 18. 

i W 4$ ijM ¥u~‘ tl,e kin S’ 8 P” e8ts ’ 

denotes all the princes present and assisting at 
the ceremonies, and specially those representing 
the previous dynasties. e 

ing the victims.’ Jjjtjf is descriptive of the whole 
Bervice as ‘a pure sacrifice presented in the 
temple of ancestors.’ IA*tf 

-s n a * s.jsmua m s#. 

1 the king entered into the great apartment (i.e., 
the middle hall of the temple), and poured the 
fragrant spirits on the ground to invite the 
descent of the spirits.’ 30. I understand 
this par. as a resting of the preceding, with an 
additional note of time. 31. According to the 
translation which I have given, the ‘seven years’ 
mentioned are to be calculated from the 7th 
year of king Ching. As Ch'in Sze-k‘ae says : — 
1 The duke of Chow acted as regent for seven 
years, and then wished to retire from public 
life ; but king Ching detained him in the govt, 
of Lfl, where ho spent other seven years, making 
in all fourteen years from the death of king 

Woo’ (see the g^). Tins view of course is 
contrary to the old interpreters and those who 
adhere to their views. They think that the 
‘ seven years ’ here are simply the seven years 
of the duke's regency. 




THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK XIV. THE NUMEROUS OFFICERS. 


I. 'It* # 

oiSMSSH ± 

1 T. In the third month, at the commencement of the government of 
the duke of Chow in the new city of Lo, he announced the royal will 


The Name of the Book. — ^ -rf~ , ‘The j 
numerous Officers.’ By the ‘numerous officers ’ 
are intended the officers of the previous dynasty, 
who had been removed along with the people to i 
the new city of Ed. The phrase occurs several 
times, and is taken to designate the Book, which 
indeed was addressed to those officers. It is 
found in both the texts, and has its place among 
the ‘ Announcements ’ of the Shoo. 

The prefatory note about the Book (see page 
10) says that when the new city of Ching-chow 
was completed, the obstinate people of Tin were 
removed to it ; and that it was then that the duke 
of Chow announced to them the royal will, as it 
is here set forth. This statement has given rise 
to some discussion. We have met with various 
passages in the two last Books, which make it 
appear that many of the people of Yin had been 
removed to the country about the Ed before the 
dukes of Shaou and Chow received their mission 
to proceed thither. The same thing may be 
argued from passages in this Book itself as well. 
Hence Ts‘ae follows in the wake of Woo Ts‘ae- 
laou, and says we have here an instance of how 
little the notices in the so-called Confucian 
preface are to be depended on. Maou K‘e-liug 
has endeavoured to weaken the force of their 
observations, but witli little success. 

It is just possible that king Ching, on return- 
ing to Haou after the sacrifice described in the 
end of last Book, ordered another migration of 
the people of Yin to Ed, and on a large scale ; 
and that their arrival at the new settlement 
gave occasion to this address. This would re- 
concile the statement in the preface and the 
iutimations which are found of previous remo- 
vals of the people ; but it can be given only as i 
a supposition. 


Contents. The object of the announcement 
is to reconcile the minds of the people of Yin, 
and especially of the higher classes among 
them, to their lot. The day of Yin had gone 
by. The House of Chow was in the ascendant. 
They had been dealt with kindly and generous- 
ly. They had better acquiesce in their condition, 
and by loyalty deserve well of their new masters. 
If they did not do so, a worse thing would come 
upon them. 

The address or announcement, much broken 
up, occupies the whole of the Book after the 
introductory paragraph. It has been divided 
into four chapters. The first, parr. 2 — 4, 
vindicates the justice of the sovereigns of Chow- 
in taking the empire to themselves. The second 
parr. 5 — 15, unfolds thecauses why the dynasty 
of Yin had been set aside. The third, parr. 
16 — 2.'i, shows how it had been necessary to 
remove the people to LS, and with what good 
inteution the new city had been built. Tlie 
fourth, parr. 2+ — 26, shows that comfort and 
prosperity are here at L6 open to their attain- 
ment, while by perseverance in disaffection 
ttiey will only bring misery and ruin on them- 
selves. 

Ch, I. Pp. 1 — 4. When the address was 
delivered. The house of Chow had over- 
thrown the dynasty of Yin, not from ambi- 
tion, BUT IN EXECUTION OF THE WILL OF GrOD. 

X. Intioductory. , — this 

third month is most naturally reckoned from 
the sacrifice described in the concluding parr, 
of the last Book. Some call the year the first 
of Ching'a reign, after he attained his ma- 
jority. Others call it the nr»t of the duke 
of Chow’s government of Eo Woo Ching 
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2 to the officers of the Shang dynasty, saying , “ The king speaks to 
this effect : — ‘Ye numerous officers who remain from the dynasty 
of Yin, great ruin came down on Yin from the want of pity 
in compassionate Heaven, and we, the princes of Chow, received 
its favouring decree. We accordingly felt charged with its bright 
terrors; carried out the punishments which kings inflict; rightly 
disposed of the appointment of Yin ; and finished thr work of God. 

3 Now, ye numerous officers, it was not that our small country 
dared to aim at the appointment of Yin. But Heaven was not with 


would identify this month, indeed, with the 
third of the previous year, and the address here 
with what I have called the * written speci- 
fications ’ delivered then to the people of Yin 
and the chiefs of the various States; but it 
is sufficient to have referred to his view. 

Jjpk ‘ when he commenced discharging the busi- 
ness of the govt, of LiV ^ ji§j IJT 

— we might take as simply = 1 there- 
upon.’ The critics, however, all complete its 
meaning as in the translation, — 

-Jill . The officers are said to be those of 
‘ the king of Shang,' meaning Show ; or perhaps 
we should take J in the plural, and then 
T , — 1 the Shang dynasty.’ 

Pp. 2-4. Chow onb) executed justice in over- 
throwing Yin , — was but the instrument in the hands 

•/«* * 

, — for the meaning of comp. 

Bk. VII., p. 1, and XVL, p. 2. On 
see Pt. II., Bk. II., p,, 21, and on Men. v., Pt. I., 
i-, 1. In addition to the two explanations of 
the meaning of which are cited in the notes 
on Mencius, I find a third, given here by Ma 
Yung,— that the autumnal sky is called , be- 

cause ‘ the autumn air is killing •<tas 

•ffc); and he argues that what is said immediate- 
ly after of ruin inflicted by Heaven confirms this 
acet. of the character Keang Shing approves 


this view ; but there is more force in the lan- 
guage, when we take ^ as = •compassionate.’ 
With sorrow was the ruin sent down, but Yin 
could not be spared, so great was its wickedness. 
— ‘Without pity, pitying Heaven sent down 
great ruin on Yin.’ ^ JfJ ^ 

-ffe H # Hi Z fm- 88 in the 

translation. This requires a considerable sup- 
plement. Keang Shing, without sucli sup., 
makes the text = || jg} ^ 

‘ our Chow lent its aid to the charge of Heaven ; • 
— with which the student will probably be still 
less satisfied. ij^. ^ comp. 

in ‘The Announcement of T‘sng,’ p. 4, 

H 1 1>) >~ in ‘ The Speech 
of T‘eng,’ p. 4, we have m^zn ‘carry 
out the punishment appointed by Heaven.’ 
The ‘ punishment ’ here is the same, but describ- 
ed with reference to the agents employed by 
Heaven to execute it. 

not easy to catch the exact force of here 
and in p. 14. We must accept the definition of 
it by IE- to correct,’ * to rectify.’ But in the 
rectification of the decree of Yin, there was in- 
volved the overthrow of tho dynasty. m 

"E Jl Z. ‘ complete 

the work or business of God.’ 3. 

0{|i ^ ‘ to shoot at.’ See Ana. VII., xxvi. 

K‘ang-shing and Wang Suh read hot they 
j must have written, we may almost say, that 
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Yin, for indeed it would not strengthen its misrule. It. therefore 
helped us; — did we dare to seek the throne of ourselves? -God was 
not for Yin, as appeared from the conduct of our inferior people, in 
which there is the brilliant dreadfulness of Heaven. 

II. ‘ I have heard the saying — “ God leads men to tranquil securi- 
ty;” but the sovereign of Hea would not move to such security, 
whereupon God sent down con-ections , indicating His mind to 


character by mistake for They define it by 

‘ to take,' and by j^|, ‘ to drive out.’ 

— ‘Heaven did not give,’ i.e., did 
not any longer give its favour to Yin. Gan-kwS 
read this on with the next clause, and has 

3c VS 

ven did not — or does not — give its favour to 
those who are not sincerely strengthening their 
govt.’ Keang Shing and Ming-shing, pointing 
in the same way, but dissatisfied with Gan- 

kwo’s explanation, take and change 

[fl| into on the slenderest ground, — in fact, 

without any ground at all, — making the whole = 

A f 16 U H SB tt SL %■ 

which is to me more unsatisfactory than the 
view which they condemn. The view given in 
the translation was first proposed by Soo Shill. 

is to be taken in- 
terrogatively. 4. How was the mind of 
Heaven known to be averted from Yin ? This 
par. supplies the answer: — ‘By the disaffection 
of the people.’ We have here again the doctrine 

of vox populi vox Dei. '|'$L 'ffr* XT’ - G,e 
change of style from the indefinite term ‘Heaven’ 
to the personal ‘ God ’ is to be remarked. We 
have met with it before. ftfTR 

‘ was what our people held fast and did.’ The 
expression is peculiar, but this explana- 

tion of it is much preferable to that of Gan- 
kwfi, who reads in the 3d tone, and says : 

the lower people of our House ot Chow main- 
tained their right hearts, and were lor us.’ A 


peculiar force of the common in the Shoo, 
is very marked here. It serves to link the 
various propositions together, indicating that 
they form a series, each one being a sequence 
of what has preceded. 

Ch. II. Pp. 5 — 15. The reasons for the 

OVERTHROW OF YlN: ILLUSTRATED BY REFER- 
ENCE to Yin’s own overthrow of thf. dyn- 
asty of Hea. 5, 6. The fall of Hea and rise 
ofShang. 5. 

meaning of these clauses has been very various- 
ly explained. The whole par. seems to me to 
speak about Ke6, and the ruin of the Hea dynasty 
brought about by him ; and in acc. with this, 
these two preliminary clauses are best under- 
stood as in the translation. ±#3lj& 

‘ God lends men to a condition of tranquil ease.’ 
How does he lead men to this ? By the inward 
satisfaction and outward prosperity which be- 
long to a course marked by obedience to His 
will. It is added that ‘ the sovereign of Hea — 
Keif, that is — would not move to this security.’ 

^ ‘ K ®* wtmld not g0 
to security, bnt hurried himself on to peril’ (see 

$$ in the M WO Gan k,r8 ’ s vie,r 

makes the passage have reference to KeS. but is 
more superficial. It is thus paraphrased by 
Ying-ta : — ‘ The feeling of supreme Heaven is a 
wish that the people should always enjoy a 
tranquil happiness ; but Keg, the king of Hei, 
rebellious to Heaven and injurious to the people, 
would not allow them to move towards this 
tranquil happiness.’ Keang Shing likewise un- 
derstood Ke« by ^=J jj, but he takes in J^lj 
as belonging to the second clause. He then 
says that j (he reads '0^ for 
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him. Kee, however, would not be warned by God, but proceeded 
to greater dissoluteness and sloth and excuses for himself. Then 
Heaven no longer regarded nor heard him, but disallowed his 

6 great appointment, and inflicted extreme punishment. Hereupon it 
charged your founder, T‘ang the Successful, to set Hea aside, and by 

7 means of able men to rule the empire. From Pang the Successful 
down to the emperor Yih, every sovereign sought to make his virtue 


Jlittil.fSfAt 

« if. 1 to load or bring forward worthies 
loft in obscurity, meaning that Heaven wishes 
sovereigns to employ the worthy.’ The second 
clause=‘but Kee would not conform to this rule 
of employing the worthy.’ Woo Ch'ing struck 
out a new patli for himself, supposing that down 
to ijvfC it is the great Yu and other good kings 

of Hoa who are spoken of.— ‘When sovereigns 
love idleness and pleasure. God leads and puts 
them away. But the kings of Hea, like Yu, K‘e, 
and Shaou-k'Kng, by their anxious diligence 
accorded with this mind of Heaven, and went 
not on to any idle ways, so that God sent down 
to them his favour and protection ( 

Bn* 

MMWl&XMWi 

)• This variety of opinion shows that 
the meaning of the text is uncertain ; but that 
which I have given seems to be decidedly the 
preferable view of it. 

»!«■§■«.«¥ if ®- 

here also, both the meaning and the pointing 
are lar from being agreed upon. Woo Cli'ing’s 
view ot the whole par., which lias been given 
above, makes him pass after to Keg, to that 

fTM-iaiST***, 

Hut when it came to this sovereign of Hea, 
Kei. Keying Suing, after Ma Yung, puts a 
comma at and reads Jgf with the next 
ciause. The scope of the whole, howeve- i s 
pretty clear In consequence of Keg's character 
and course, Heaven sent down various premoni- 


tory warnings, to arouse Ium to a recognition 
of its will. Ts'ne says J§j ^ 

jffi 4^7. Gan-kwii takes the ‘towards, ’as 
not expressing the will of Heaven but its favour 
towards the House of Hea, so that tlie visita- 
tions intimated in Jj-^- were expressions of 
its kindly regard, which regard was only ex- 
tinguished by the subsequent recklessness of 
Keg. But this is finding too much in the char- 

Hfj ( or ‘ could not use the warnings given 
him by God.’ — comp. ^ 

'fj UF _h in the ‘Announce- 

ment of Clning-hwny,’ p. 3. It is better to 
understand the phrase as I have done, with such 
a reference, than to take it, with Woo Ch'ing 
and others, as simply = 

if r$ may be ‘then;’ or ‘thereupon,’ 

. Ju nr? " A mj- *««■* 

appointment,’ i.e., to be sovereign of the emjtire. 
This is better than to take 

Zi "OH ’ a ® KSail S Shing doeB. mm 

— ‘sent down and carried punishment to 
the uttermost.’ 6. tS'felH*. 
—comp, the ‘ T‘ae-ke5,’ Pt. i. 5, Ik 

'iftj = '/tf ‘to rule.’ Lin Che-k'e joins 

to the preceding M Iff, which is 
very unlikely. ~ 

Pp. 7 12. How the dynatty of Yin long eon - 
ti/tued, and hozv it finally jwrisktd, 7. Com- 
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8 illustrious, and duly attended to the sacrifices. And thus it was that 
while Heaven exerted a great establishing influence, preserving and 
regulating the house of Yin, its sovereigns on their part were humbly 
careful not to lose the favour of God, and strove to manifest agood- 

9 doing corresponding to that of Heaven. But in these times, their 
successor showed himself greatly ignorant of the trays of Heaven, and 
much less could it he expected of him that he would be regardful of 
the earnest labours of his fathers for the country. Greatly aban- 
doned to dissolute idleness, he paid no regard to the bright principles 

10 of Heaven, nor the awfulness of the people. On this account God no 
longer protected him, but sent down the great ruin which we have 

11 witnessed. Heaven was not with him because he did not seek to illus- 


p.Bk.X.p.9. Z*. 

'life were 

anxious about the sacrifices,’ i.c , diligently at- 
tended to them. The account of Tung in the 
‘T‘ae-keS,’ Pt. i., 2, gives a good illustration 

both of the mm and the ijjfe yJjjJ. 8. 

Observe how the in the two parts of the 

par. correspond to each other. 

— * did not dare to lose God,’ i.c., the favour 

of God. The critics all say tfcf ^ j~ 

^ R‘j or ± ‘rfr i ,<Ud > iot 

dare to neglect the pattern set them by God, or 
to fail of the wish of God.’ 

|j§f ‘caused their 
virtuous beneficial influence to reach the people 
in a manner corresponding to the vastness and 
greatness of Heaven.’ Keang Shing most unwar- 
rantably changes and enervates the sentiment, 
making the text merely =» 


jjlgj yjp, • all stood before Heaven and enjoy- 
ed its blessing.’ 9. 

comp. Bk. X., p. 11. It is Show, of course, who 
is spoken of. f£) m 

‘unintelligent of the ways of 
Heaven.’ The meaning given to mm =? 

in the par. of the 10th Bk. just referred to 
might suggest another version of the text; but 
it will be found that we must take v^fl actively 
here, whereas it was passive in the other passage. 

cump. the same phrase in Bk. 

X.. p, 13 ; et al. 

I M tA @ ^ * the earnest 

toil of the former kings for the country/ 

m i®’ ir ^ - eo,n p- i ^ m 

'b& Bk. X.,p.9. 10. 

ff ‘on this account.’ 11. Gan- 

kwb and Keang Shing take this par. as one long 
clause, assigning the reason of the ruin just men- 


vol. ur. 


SS 
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12 trate his virtue. Indeed, with regard to the overthrow of all States, 
great and small, throughout the four quarters of the empire, in 
every case there are reasons to he alleged for their punishment.’” 

13 “The king speaks to this effect : — ‘Ye numerous officers of Yin, 
the case now is this, that the sovereigns of our Chow, from their 

14 great goodness were charged with the work of God. There was the 
charge to them, “ Cut off Yin.” They proceeded to perforin it, and an- 

15 nounced the correcting work to God. In our affairs we have followed 
no double aims: — ye of the royal house of Yin must follow us. 


better to take it as in the translation.—^ 

'd m % m # 

f§ w. w 12. A general proposition I 
is here laid down embracing the case of Show. 
Comp. Bk, X., p. 3. 

I'P 13 — 15. The sovereigns of Chou; in over- 
throwing 5 in hod merely performed the will of 
God. 13. — ‘ the sovereigns 

of Chow ’ were kings Wfin and Woo. 

we must take both ^ and 
gSj as adverbs joined to the verb The 

kings undertook the work, and they did so 
with a great and almost more than human 
efficiency. Le-ts‘eangsays:— 

5tf £%%% wia 

ft*""- 

f|j 1 iig.,Bk.m,p.6. u. 

may suppose this announcement to 
have been made, either while the operations 
against Show were m progress, as related in Bk. 
III., pp. b— 8, or after they were completed as 
in the same Bk p. 3. 1 5. The translation 

® f . l h i® P? r ' “ Ts'ae, who succeeds better 
wtthit than any other of the critics. He says • 


/ 1JJ Jp-, ‘As Chow had not been double to God, 
dare Yin be double to Chow ?’ -p 

J p. 1. X.in Clie-k'c goes round 
about the passage in a strange way : — 

*1 IS £ *• fi ^ « A'— # 

i?s;£.T'#ftsais m-mn 

0Q * Itl the business of cutting off 

Yin, we were acting in obedience to Heaven 
and in accordance with men. One movement 
accomplished the work. Wc did not need to go 
twice to the capital of Yin. But you would 
not discern to whom the favour of Heaven bad 
fallen. After your overthrow yon rebelled, and 
caused us a second time to put our forces in 
motion. It was you, belonging to the House of 
the kings of Shang, who called us to go to your 
capital of Yin.’ As far-fetched is the inter- 
pretation of Keang Siting, who takes 

ft 
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16 III. ‘May I not say that you were very lawless? I did rot want 

17 to remove you. The thing came from your own city. When I 
consider also how Heaven has drawn near to Yin with so great 
tribulations, it must be that there was there what was not right.’” 

18 “The king says, ‘Ho! I declare to you, ye numerous officers, it 
is simply on account of these things that I have removed and 
settled you in the west; — it was not that I, the one man, considered 
it a part of my virtue to make you untranquil. The thing was from 


Ch. III. Pp. 16 — 23. Tiif.t had ohj.iged 

TUB KINO BY CONTINUED DISAFFECTION TO 
REMOVE THEM TO LB. Hu HAD DEALT KIND- 
LY WITH THEM, AND WAS PREPARED TO DO SO 
still more. Their removal to L5 was 
INTENDED FOR TIIEIB GOOD. 16, 17. It 

« ’«* the lawless and continued disaffection of Yin 
which had necessitated their removal: 16. 

Jt pT -jr- the emphatic force of 

the TT is brought out in English by using the 
negative interrogation. IHE = lift 
‘lawless,’ ‘unregulated.’ The reference is to 
the rebellion of Woo-kung and his people, with 
the king’s uncles who had been set over them. 

* m f j , — ‘to move,’ ‘to ex- 
cite;’ in this case = ‘ to remove.’ |^J J*j 

g^-comp. ^ g R!| ^ in the ‘In- 
structions of E,’ p. 2. 17. Here, as in p. 

11, I have translated according to the view of 
Ts‘ae, whose exposition of the whole is — -T-* 

* 3 c 8 t« * *»*!&** 

j£ Uf H* ffk "ill Gan-kw.5 ex- 
pmnds it If & 3 C 

TT ^ ‘I also thought of Heaven ; 

and haring reference to the great crimes of Yin, 
inflicted the punishment of death, beca use Show 
would not correct himself and think of the 
laws.’ This is absurd enough, but not so much 


so as it may at first appear, Gan-kwo under- 
sUnding the If of the last par. 

to have reference to Show. Keang Shing takes 
a view of the par. quite as wide of the mark, 
making ‘ to put to death,’ and inter- 

ffl Tu,it MZl'M'fk 
H Wt T ij iffi A W R Z- 
W ^ ± £ « 7 > IE mg. 

vxiK'WmmiZZ 


P. 18. The king reiterates his assertion that in 
removing them to I jo he was merely ol>eying the will 
of Heaven. There was no reason why they should 
murmur against him. — see on Bk. VII., p. 

*• m , ‘on acconntof 

these tilings,’ thefacts, mentioned in the twoprec. 
parr. ^ fltj jgjf , — ‘have transferred 
your dwelling and wested you,’ i.e., have removed 
and settled you here in the west. L6 lay south 
and west from Show's old capital, though it was 
to the east of Haou, Woo’s capital. Keang Shing 
strangely argues for the meaning of jflj as 

being | ‘to give rest to,’ so that the 
meaning is — ‘ I have changed the place of your 
dwelling in order to give you rest’ (jjjji m 

jg k ® .& gt>- 

Jtl£ 

ft The expres. 
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the decree of Heaven ; do not resist me ; I dare not have any further 

19 change for you. Do not murmur against me. Ye know that your 
fathers of the Yin dynasty had their archives and narratives showing 

20 how Yin superseded the appointment of Hea. Ye now indeed say 
further, '■'•The officers of Hea were chosen and promoted to the 
imperial court, or had their places among the mass of officers.” I, 
the one man, listen only to the virtuous and employ them; and 
it was with this view that 1 presumed te seek you out in your hea- 
venly city of Shang. I thereby follow the ancient example , and have 
pity on you. Your present non-employment is no fault of mine; 
it is by the decree of Heaven.’” 


^ t* M A 0 
J lf£ $ 'It M M 
hI ^ it m ft Mi 


A* 

O 


S3 


Y 


fi 



sion ^ is here difficult. Keang Shing 
gives for the whole — 

*14 -Y Rp ‘if' ‘was not because my disposi- 
tion is restless.’ = , 

jf£ Iff. — I have translated tbi9 

after Ts'ae. and Gan-kwfi took substantially the 
same meaning -jjf ^ ^ jfi 

The editors of Yung- 
ching^s Shoo say this interpretation is suitable 
enough ; but they abo mention with approbation 
another, proposed by Lin Che-k‘e: — ‘The thing 
was from the decree of Heaven. That was not 
to be resisted, and I did not dare to make any 
delay in obeying it. Do not murmur against 
me, as if the transference of you here proceeded 
from me.’ It is difficult to decide between the 
two. On the whole, I think the first is prefer- 
able. 

Pp. 19, 20. Yin's overthrow of Hea su fficiently 
justified Chow's overthrow of Yin ; and if the 
officers of Yin were not now treated so i veil as those 
of Hea had been, they had only themselves to blame. 

™ &3tk=%kZJt\ it. 

* the prior — early — ages of Yin.* ftMft 
J$L,— Koo Seih-ch’ow says that by jJJJ- we are 


to understand the engraved tablets kept in the 
depositories, and by Jj$L, the same circulated 
through the empire jf^jf 

B 20 - IlMli- 

=3^, ‘to bring forward;’ f[|j = ‘ to 
make choice of,’ ‘ to promote.’ By Jj^=J we are 
evidently to understand ^ — f~ , ‘the of- 

ficers of the Ilea dynasty.’ The officers of Yin 
urge that they were not treated as those of Hea 
had been. — all agree that the 

capital of the Yin dynasty and country about it 
are here intended. But why is it called ‘the 
heavenly city ? ’ K'ang-shing says, • Because it 
had been originally established by Heaven.’ Leu 
Tsoo-hcen and others say, ‘Because there the 
emperors of Yin — the sons of Heaven — had 
dwelt.’ Wang Suit says ‘ The king means to 
say, “ Shang, which is now my heavenly city.” ’ 
I think it may be spoken ironically — ‘ yosr 
heavenly city.’ Ke&ng Shin g takes the language 

from Y-A to j^j to be spoken of the 

appointment of the viscount of Wei. — ‘I also 
had regard to and employed the virtuous, and 
I therefore ventured to seek out the descendant 
of your kings in the city,’ &c. This is amusing- 
ly ingenious, but few will be fotmd to adopt the 
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“The king says, ‘Ye numerous officers, formerly, when I came 
from Yen, I greatly mitigated the penalty in favour of the lives of 
the people of your four countries. At the same time I made evi- 
dent the punishment appointed by Heaven, and removed you to this 
distant, abode, that you might be near the ministers who had served 
in our honoured capital, and learn their much obedience.’” 


view. The king is evidently speaking of what 
he had done to those whom lie was addressing. 

meaning is that the king hoped their removal 
to LS would lead them to virtue and loyalty, so 
that it was really an act of kindness to them. 
While they were vicious and disaffected, it would 
be contrary to the will of Heaven to confer 
dignities and offices on them. 

F. 21. The officers and people of Yin had really 
been dealt with very leniently. This par. refers to 
the time three or four years back, when the 
rebellion of Woo-kftng, supported by the king’s 
uncles, had been disposed of. The wild tribe 
of the Yen — a district corresponding to the pres, 
dis. of K‘euh-fow, dep. of Yen-chow, Sh:.n-tung 
— had joined with the insurgents. We hear of 
them again in Bk. XVIII., as in arms a second 
time against the new dynasty. The crushing 
of the Yen had been the last act in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. When that was accom- 
plished, the duke of Chow — for he was the agent, 
though the thing is here ascribed to the king, 
after the manner of ‘ The Great Announcement ’ 
— had time to deal with the people of Yin. Our 
natural conclusion from this par. is certainly that 
many of the people of Yin were then removed 

is here used in the sense of ‘ to diminish,’ 
* to mitigate.’ Their lives were all forfeited ; 
but the king spared their lives, and only banish- 
ed them. We have not met with this usage of 
the character before ; but it is now quite common 
in legal language. Gan-kwd took Jjl as 

equivalent to ^9". Ying-tlsnys: — 

film &R Hib, 'Th* p«oplo 

consider their sovereign to I* their life, and 
henee the sovereign is designated the life of the 


people.”’ The meaning then is — ‘I made an 
end of the rulers of your four kingdoms, 
thcrehj’ executing on them the punishment ap- 
pointed by Heaven.’ But this is very far-fetched, 
and unwarranted. Nor is the view given by 
lveang Shing more likely. — ‘ I sent down lessons 
and commands for you. the people of the four 
kingdoms, and carried clearly out the punish- 
ment appointed by Heaven upon their rulers.’ 
By the * four kingdoms ’ we are to understand 
the ‘ imperial domain of Yin,’ which had been 
portioned out to Woo-kang, and three of the 
king's uncles see the note on Bk. VI., p. 12. 

Both . jgt and are defined by ‘ far,’ 

‘distant.’ 1£ * E $ 5- * 

— ^ is here taken as = ^ * the honoured 

Chow,’ a name given to Haou, the old capital of 
Chow, in distinction from the new capital of 

L6. It was in the duke’s mind, in 
prospect of the new capital, that the old trusted 
ministers of Chow should remove to it, when 
the influence of their character and principles 
would affect beneficially the adherents of the 
old dynasty brought there into contact with 
them. The translation is after the ‘ Daily Ex- 

little to choose between this and the following 
ingenious exposition hy Choo He: — mm 

|k ‘ that ye might be near 

us. serve us, anil be ministers to us, honouring 
and imitating the ricli and full obedience of 
our Chow.’ 
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22 “The king says. 1 1 declare to you, ye numerous officers of Yin, 
— now I have not. put you to death, and therefore I repeat to you 
my charge again. I have built this great city here in Lo, considering 
that there was no other place in which to receive my guests from the 
four quarters, and also that you, ye numerous officers, might here 
with zealous activity, perform the part of ministers to us with 

23 much obedience. You have still here I may say your grounds, and 
here you may still rest in your duties and dwellings. 

24 If you can reverently obey, Heaven will favour and compassionate 
you. If you cannot reverently obey, you will not only not have 


Pp. 22, 23. The king again repeals his objects 
xn building Lo. and imp/ esses on the ojificers of Yin 
the kindness with which he was treating them. 

22 - 

‘ to repeat.’ They had received one charge on 
their first removal ; the present address might 
be considered a repetition of it. ^ JJ^ 

, — possibly the ‘ great 
city ' here may be the , or imperial city, 

in connection with the building of which we 
have seen that the duke of Shaou was specially 
despatched. Though ‘ the lower capital,’ where 
the officers of Yin were located may have been 
previously built, at least in part, the design in- 
tended by it could uot be realized, until the other 
was likewise prepared. mm/k 

Jjlp The king s 4 guests * were the princes com- 
ing to court from all the States. frf- m 


yf 7jy.— ‘ where ye might serve, hasting and 
running.’ 23. Gan-kwfl took this par. as 
a promise.— ‘If you learn obedience to us, and 


become loyal subjects, then you will still have 
here your grounds,’ Jtc. But it is better to take 
the language as historical, and showing how 
generously they kadbc.cn treated, fl^— 

here = our 1 1 may say .’ business,' 

‘ ‘iuties.’ jj- = Jjgj, ‘ dwellings,’ • settlements.' 

Cll. IV. 1’p. 21 — 26. I.KT THE OFFICERS 
OF YlX ACQUIESCE IX THEIR LOT, AKD THEY 
MAT HAVE A HAPPV AXD PROSPEROUS FUTURE 

in 1 . 0 . If they refuse to i>o so, they will 

BKING ON THEMSELVES UTTER Bl'IN. 04 

,— ‘If you can reverence.' We 
are not to find in here all that is denoted by 
‘ the virtue of reverence ’ in Bk. XIII., but a 
standing in awe and submission to what had 
happened to them. i™. gf-— each 0 f 

these verbs J®. and has a meaning of its 
own. We are not to think that they run into 
each other. As Lin Che-k‘e has it, ~1r 

nja&yzf t-mz- % 

- '»»>-' ■ ii % z S3 -f $ 

compare % % iu 1> 2»- 'flic 
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your lands, but I will also carry to the utmost Heaven’s inflictions 

25 on your persons. Now you may here dwell in your villages, 
and perpetuate your families ; you may pursue your occupations 
and enjoy your years in this Lo ; your children also will prosper : 
— all from your being removed here.’” 

26 “The king says, — ; and again he says, ‘Whatsoever I have 
spoken, is all on account of my anxiety about your residence here.'" 


punishment of Heaven there spoken of had 
only deprived them of their grounds in Yin ; 
this would deprive them of their lives. 25. 

4 Wits# &•- 

the f||, prefixed to indicates, I think, that 

we are not to suppose that Lo is intended by , 
— which, however, is the view of Lin Che-k e. 
Ts‘ae says that we are to understand the ‘ vil- 
lages ’ formed by the families around every 

four jjl, or space of 3, GOO mow. Every family, 
in connection with such a settlement, had its 
five mow, for houses and private garden, — 2$ in 
the field, and 2A in the associate village ; see 
Mencius, I., Pt. X., iii., 4. Taking this view, we 
must understand that the king U not addressing 
here the officers of Yin merely, but the body 
of the people who had been removed from their 
old settlements. ^ will then signify the 

homes of the several families belonging to each 
Tillage. ji^,— as in p. 23. ^ 

— Gan-kwd takes this, as an additional predicate 


about their descendants, and makes 

IS M = its # tk Vc 'M # • ‘ wiU 

arise, and following your transformation also 
become good.’ It is much better to take the 
clause as I have done,— a view first proposed by 
Soo Shill. 

P. 26. After the Q there must be some- 
thing wanting. Compare the two last para- 
graphs of Book X VIII. There is probably some - 
thing lost also after the Q . We cannot 
take as meaning ‘now;’ it must be = & 
and would hardly commence a sentence. 

J ^ is also elliptical. Ts‘ae brings out the 

meaning tiro, ■— f 

Siting makes the clause hortatory : — ^ 

Jjb. This is not so likely. 



THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK. XV. AGAINST LUXURIOUS EASE. 

Ml] 81. m =f *1 

£ti Ti £ Pf>& is 

I. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! the superior man rests in this, 
— that he will have no luxurious ease. He first understands the 
painful toil of sowing and reaping, how it conducts to ease, and thus 


The Nave of the Book.— -jtftE ‘Avoid- 

ing Luxurious Ease.’ These words are taken 
from the first paragraph. They are the keynote 
to the whole Book, and hence are rightly taken 
to designate it. Gaubil says the characters 
mean — ‘ II ne Jaul pas se timer au plaisir .' Med- 
hurst entitles the Book — On avoiding luxurious 
ease.' an»l ft are used interchangeably. 

Their primary signification is that of * idleness 
compare Mencius, VII.. Pt, II., xxiv. l,and IV., 
Pt. II., xxx. 2. But as the character is used 
in the Shoo, it does not denote a mere passive 
idleness, but one in which, while the proper 
duties are neglected, improper lusts and grati- 
fications may be eagerly sought; see the ‘Coun- 
sels of Yu,’ p. 14; et at. Still the idea of the 
term here is that of * luxurious or indulgent 
ease.’ ifiif is used as the imperative #• 

The Book is found in both the texts. It comes 
under the division of =J|j or ‘ Instructions.’ 

Contents. The prefatory note is simply to 
the effect that ‘the duke of Chow made the 
Woo Yih without a word about the time or 
occasion of it. The geneial view, which there 
is no reason to dispute, is that the duke of Chow 
addressed it to king Ching, soon alter he had 
resigned the government into his hands. That 
the minister thought it necessary thus to ad- 
monish the young sovereign confirms what I 
have several times urged, that there was between 
them a measure of dissatisfaction on the one 


side and of suspicion on the other. There arc 
six pauses in the course of the address, which 

is resumed always with a JU 4V 0 PJ| 
P^, ‘ The duke of Chow said, “ Oh 1 ” ’ A 
division into seven chapters is thus suggested. 

In parr. 1 — 3, the duke leads the king to 
find a rule for himself in the laborious toils 
which devolve on the husbandman. In parr. 
I — 7, he refers to th'e long reigns of three of the 
sovereigns of the Yin dynasty, and the short 
leigns of others, as illustrating how the blessing 
of Heaven rests ou the diligent sovereign. In 
parr. 6 — 11, the example of their own kings, 
T‘ae, Ke, and Win is adduced witii the same 
object. In parr. 12, 13, the duke addresses the 
king personally, and urges him to follow the 
example of king Win and flee from that of 
Show. In 14, 15, he stimulates him by reference 
to ancient precedents to adopt bis counsels, and 
shows the evil effects that will follow if he 
refuse to do so. In parr. 16 — 18, he shows him 
by the examples of the good kings of Yin and 
of king Win how he ought to have regard to 
the opinions of the common people, and gird 
himself to diligence. The last par. is a single 
admonition that the king should lay what had 
been said to heart. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 3. The great principle, 

THAT THERE SHOULD BE NO INDULGENT EASE. 
It IS ENFORCED BY A REFERENCE TO THE TOILS 
OU HUSBANDRY, AND THE FKEOUENT DEGENE- 
RACY OF THE SONS OF THOSE WHO HAVE TOILED 
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3 he understands the law of the support of the inferior people. I 
have observed among the inferior people, that where the parents 
have diligently laboured in sowing and reaping, their sons often 
do not understand this painful toil, and abandon themselves to ease, 
and to village slang, and become quite disorderly. Or where they do 
not do so, they throw contempt on their parents, saying, ‘Those 
old people have heard nothing and know nothing.’” 

4 II. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! I have heard that aforetime the 
emperor of Yin, Chung-tsung, was grave, humble, reverential, and 


BARD. 1. ff- fft it M A&- 

K‘ang-sliing thought that 3? here was 
spoken simply of the ruler -jr- jj^ g}| 

-^r without any implication of 

the virtuous character which is commonly de- 
noted by the expression. He must be wrong. 
The designation is to be taken of ‘ the man of 
virtue,’ with an application of it implied to 

such a man in authority. I take jS/p as a verb 
— [|~ . The usage is akin to that in Bk. 

xm . p i«,-3E $£ ft #f- MU 

( *=» is then under the govt, of m- 

Ts'ae, after Leu Taoo-heen, gives for the par. — 


which bril, 8 s 

out the meaning very well. Ch’ing and Gan- 
kwb both put a comma at JjJ'j", — which is very 

harsh. The former says : — sift 

M j%, Tt M g & # -& ; and the 

£ si’ fir ?E & & 

MM MlW' 2. It is as well to 
take as the subject of the two fa 

here. The meaning would be substantially the 
same if we supposed the language directly ad- 
dressed to king Ching, when %fa would 
<=» ‘ when you first understand.’ The only dif- 
ficulty is with the J*j The characters 

simply show that ease and plenty are a result 
of the toils of husbandry. Gan-kwS attributed 
a sort of hortatory force to them, and inter- 


tt. 75 §£ fit ‘sowing and 
reaping are the toilsome business of the hus- 
bandman. This must first be known, and then 
plans for ease may be laid.’ Soo Shih objected 
to this that the object of the duke of Chow was 
to get the king to put away the thought of 
ease, and it was not likely he would begin to 
suggest to him the idea of ‘ planning for ease.’ 
The criticism is subtle, but correct. ‘What the 
inferior people depend on ’ is their hard toil in 
the fields. That is the law of their support. 
Ease comes from it as a matter of course. 
Ease finds them ; they do not seek it. 3. 

W'b — compare miii 

xii., p. n. , — as in the last par., ■— = 

'J'R W&nWMM- 

75 t 75 is # ai 

S’ SJt % ^ St #T ^ 38 

in the translation. sjjj£ is ‘ a proverb,’ ‘ a 


saying.’ Gan-kwS understands by it ‘coarse 
language,’ taking it=^P see Ana. XI., xvi. 

4. Keang Shing reads — 75 ffc 75 1. 

* m % m. ‘they become idle, and 
indulge in pleasure, behave rudely, and are 
lawless.’ I prefer the received text and inter- 
pretation. 

A’ ag I have translated it ; or it may mean 
-‘ our predecessors.’ 


Ch. II. Pp. 4 — 7. The advantages op 

AVOIDING SELF- JNDCLC, ENT EASE SHOWN BIT 

the Hisroar or several of the sovereigns 
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fearful. lie measured himself with reference to the appointment 
ot Heaven, and cherished a reverent apprehension in governing the 
people, not daring to indulge in useless ease. It was thus°that 
Chung-tsung enjoyed the throne for seventy and five years. 

“ li we come to the time of Kaou-tsung, he toiled at first away from 
the court, and was among the inferior people. When he came to 
the throne, it may be said that, while he was in the mourning shed, 
for three years he did not speak. Afterwards he was still inclined 
not to speak ; but when he did speak, his words were full of 
harmonious wisdom. He did not dare to indulge in useless and easy 


or THE Yin dynast*. 4. The case of Cluoiy- 

teuuy. ^ & £§ I - % - t,le i 

lure and the fallowing parr. = * in the cose of.’ 
4» 7 ^ "as the sacrificial title (Jjijj of 
the emperor describ'd. See the note on T‘ae- 
ntow, p. 220. j|g and are said to express 
the king’s reverence as shown externally, while 
and describe his inward feeling of it. 

^ on Ts<ae and man y 

others understand Am. ‘Heavenly princi- 


ples,’ so that the meaning of the clause is, -He 
measured (= defined the rules of life for) himself 
in accordance with heavenly principles.’ But 
this is needless refining. The meaning rather is 
that Kaou-tsuug felt that ‘ the appointment of 
Heaven,’ which placed him upon the throne, 
brought with itcertain duties and responsibilities, 
on his discharge of which depended his retaining 
Heaven's favour; he therefore measured himself 
to know whether his course was what it ought to 
be. Woo Ch'ing brings this meaning out very 

MM® 

38 tt at ■R A ^ ifc- i to 


said on p. 220 that we might doubt the length 
of Chung-tsung’s reign, if it were not thus 
guaranteed by the duke of Chow. Two brothers 
are said to have preceded him on the throne; — 
first Yung-ke, who reigned 12 years, and before 
him Scaou-keS, who reigned 17 years. If Chung- 
tsung were born in the same year that their 
father died, n.c. 1664, he must have been 30 
when he succeeded to the empire. 


5. 1 he case of Kaou-tsung. 

of the last Vart. 


see nook, vill.. 


A A rt»i Ilf, 

the [py should evidently be read with the first 
clause, but it is diffi cult to explain it, or to ac- 
count for it. WWTthSm 
d'A ,— comp. ‘ The Charge to YuS,’ Pt iiL, 
p. 1. The old interpreters took 

It is better to take it as = ‘ at first,’ i.e.. 


while his father was alive ( 

‘with.’ The text must be supplemented ~ft 
It is perplexing to 


‘lonj 


fi“d used as a preposition, and not simply 
a conjunction. 

,— in order 
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ways, but admirably and tranquilly presided over the empire of Yin, 
till in all its States, great and small, there was not a single murmur. 
It was thus that Kaou-tsung enjoyed the throne for fifty and nine 
years. 

6 “ In the case of Tsoo-kea, he would not unrighteously be emperor, 

and was at first one of the inferior people. When he came to the 
throne, he understood the law of the support of the inferior people, 
and was able to exercise a protecting kindness towards their masses, 
and did not dare to treat with contempt the widower and widows. 
Thus it was that Tsoo-kea enjoyed the throne for thirty and three 
years. 


to bring oot the meaning of Woo Cli'ing 

■w'-jfe § Ki-U 

1 He arose from among the people, and ascended 
the imperial scat.’ But in trying to account 
for the fp, he overlooks the llfc pp has 

here merely a conjunctive force, = a- n 

T&. S5 ISM- ~ # 'P a'-*“ ,T1 “ 

Charge to Yu£,’ Pt. i., p. 1. I have said there 
that wo are not to suppose that the emperor 
during the years of mourning maintained a total 
silence, but only kept from speaking on govern- 
mental matters. This is perhaps indicated by 

"■'is- jtitT'W -wnm 

— I have translated this according to the account 
which we have in the beginning of ‘ The Charge 
to Yue.’ K‘ang-shing supposed that the duke 
is still speaking of Kaou-tsung during the time 
of mourning ; but that is very unlikely. The 
history is evidently being carried on and for- 

, — ‘he made the 
vita tea — the empire — of Yin admirable and tran- 
quil,’ it ., he hushed all jarriugs, and produced 
great prosperity. 

6. The cate of Tsoo-kea. Tsoo-keS was the 
son o( Kaou-tsung. I have mentioned on p. 269 
that Sze-ma Ts‘een says that Tsoo-kea was lewd 
and disorderly. Similar testimony is found in 
the ^ g*\ Having respect to these statements, 
Gau-kwO could uot admit that the emperor 


spoken of here was the son of Kaon-tsung, 
and maintained that we were to find him in 
T‘ae-ke&, the grandson of Thing. But from 
Chung-tsung the duke comeson to Kaou-tsung, 
approaching to the rise of their own dynasty of 
Chow ; — how unnatural the address would be if 
he were now to go back to the beginning of the 
times of Yin ! Moreover, the son of Kaou-tsung 
was styled Tsoo-kei, while the grandson of 
T‘ang was called T'ae-keS. Nor does the con- 
finement of T‘ae-ke& for a season by E Yin for 
his misdeeds sufficiently answer the require- 
ments of the text, — *8 

'b A- 'J' A 2 Gan-t.5 

'K'S.'bAZtf.Pf’-MtZ 

ifffjjj, * Tae-kca, being king, proved unrighteous. 
He had long displayed the conduct of an 
unworthy person, and E Yin confined him in 
T‘ung.’ But the meaning thus given to yj> 

which has already occurred three times in the 
address, and always with the signification of 
‘the inferior people,’ without any implication 
of unworthinesss, must be rejected. On every 
ground we must conclude that the sovereign 
spoken of was not the grandson of Thing. He 
was the son of Kaou-tsung. K'ang- shing has a 
story that Woo-ting wanted to disinherit Tsoo- 
keU's eider brother in favour of him, and that 
Tsoo-keft, thinking such a proceeding would be 
unrighteous, w itlidrew and lived ldra time among 
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7 “The emperors which arose after these all their life-time enjoyed 
ease. From their birth enjoying ease, they did not understand the 
painful toil of sowing and reaping, nor hear of the hard labours of 
the inferior people. They only sought after excessive pleasures, 
and so not one of them enjoyed the throne for a long period. 
They continued for ten years, for seven or eight, for five or six, or 
perhaps only for three or four.” 

8 III. The duke of Chow said, “Oh! there likewise were king T‘ae and 
king Ke of our own Chow, who attained to humility and reverential 


theeommon people (jjjf[Ep 

Ji^ p| ). Ts‘ae adduces this as the ground 

ot the language in the text, — 

E Sd'.A Ying-ta and Maou K‘e ling 
him object to this account, that no au- 
thority can l>e adduced for it, and that there is 
no evidence of Kcl’s elder brother being unwor- 
thy, while it is defaming a good king like 
Woo-ting to say that lie wanted to disinherit 
his eldest son in favour of a younger brother. 
K "e-ling, therefore, supposes that Tsoo-keft, in 
his youth, had been dissolute, and consorted 

with unworthy associates cPflHil 

■ ^ H||). But here is the mean- 

ing ol /Jt to which I have objected above. 
His explanation is as much an hypothesis as 
that of K‘ang-shing, whom he vehemently con- 
demns. The truth is, — while it is plain that it 
is the son of Kaou-tsung of whom the duke of 
Chow speaks, we do not know enough of tlrnt 
emperor to explain all his language. Gan- 

kw8 for % JK K «*"■ ll 

It is better to take Ig = 
as in the translation. 

7. The other emperors of Ym. 4 M 
— ‘ being born, they had ease.’ The ‘ Daily 



Explanation ’ says : — 

AH -tj-- Keang Sliing says in- 
geniously that the repetition of &.M m 
indicates that thus it was with one emperor 
and another. It is as well, however, to construe 

as I have done. mntmztn- 

another reading for this is ^ - ^L 

hut the meaning is tlie same. yz 
, — ‘ could come to old age but the sequel 


shows that he is speaking of the occupancy of 
the throne. A long life and a long reign, how- 
ever, would generally go together. It is to be 
observed that the reigns of the other sovereigns 
of Yin were not so short as the text says. 
There were six emperors after Tsoo-kei, of 
whom one reigned 21 years ; a second, 23; and 
the tyrant Show himself, 28. Between Kaou- 
tsung and Cliung-tsung, again, there were 12 
reigns, of which only 2 were under ten years. 

Ch. III. Pp. 8 — 11. The dukx directs tub 

king’s ATTENTION TO THE TR1NCK8 Ol’ THEIK 
OWN DYNASIT,— TO KINGS T*AE AND Ke, AND 
ESPECIALLY TO KING WAN. 8. 

the Jig corresponds to the Tt with 

which pp. 5 and 6 begin. Ai aE^. 
— see Bk. III., p. 5; and the notes in pp. 268. 269. 
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9 awe. King Wan dressed meanly, and gave himself to the work of 

10 tranquillization, and to that of husbandry. Admirably mild and beau- 
tifully humble, he cherished and protected the inferior people, and 
showed a fostering kindness to the widower and widows. From 
morning to midday, and from midday to sundown, he did not allow 
himself time to eat ; — thus seeking to secure the happy harmony 

11 of the myriads of the people. King W&n did not dare to go to any 
excess in his excursions or his hunting, and from the various States 
he received only the correct amount of contribution. He received 


g #ji ^ means ‘ to p ress 

hard,* and 'to repress.' Hence |~| 

be humble.’ 9. , — comp, 

what Confucius says about Yu, Ana, VIII., xxi. 

‘ to approach to ; ’ here «=» ‘ to apply 

to *’ Mi ■*}) - ‘ serrices 

giving repose to the people.’ B3»-* 
^ * services giving nourishment to 

the people.’ See Mencius, I., Pt. II., v., 3. 
Kiiang Shing takes , so tliat the par. 

would have a very unworthy meaning, — 1 king 
Wan occupied himself with mean affairs,’ &c. 


io - mm 

both defined by 


— t&r and 


‘admirable,’ ‘excellent.’ 
If Win’s mildness, it is 3aid, had not been 
it would have been weakness ; and if his 
respectfulness had not been it would have 
been hypocrie, Zffi’ Aoa - V '' 

ficult expression, and Kiiang Shing reads ^ 
which is much simpler. Ts‘ae, 

adhering to the meaning of as ‘fresh, with 
no taint of corruption,’ says that ‘ widowers and 
widows hang their heads down, all out of spirits ; 
and when you give them an alms, you make 
them as it were become .alive.’ This is very 


strained. We must take 3L, a meaning 

which it sometimes has. Gan-kw5 seems to 
miss the meaning altogether, and construe* 
absurdly. 4A is the sun declining in the 

UZM * a jk &.-<■>» m 

and tjjj£ signify ‘leisure.’ Ying-til observes tliat 
in their conjunction we have an instance of the 
duplicated expressions (;||| |f§0 of the ancients. 

U - ^^^ffl’- WenletWith SI 

$£ jg in Pt. HI, Bk. Ill, p. 1, where 
has the sense of ‘ pleasure.’ Here, fol- 

lowed by however, the meaning of |t| 
‘incessant movement,’istobe preferred. 

On the see Mencius, I., Pt. II., iv., 5. There 
were the proper seasons both for tours of inspec- 
tion and hunting expeditions. Win made them 
both at those seasons, and did not protract them 
beyond the regulated length of time. (JJ *■“ 

‘to hunt.’ ymzmiEzm. 
— Ts‘ae, after earlier critics of the Sung dynasty, 
takes this as = 

ns m Ml lfc> ‘beyond the correct amount 
of* the regular tribute, he made no oppressive 
exactions ; ’ and he adds that if Win dealt in 
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the appointment of Heaven in the middle of his life, and enjoyed 
the throne for fifty years.” 

12 IV. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! from this time forward, do you 
who have succeeded to the throne imitate his avoiding of excess in his 
sights, his ease, his excursions, his hunting ; and from the myriads 

13 pf the people receive only the correct amount of contribution. Do 
not allow yourself the leisure to say, ‘To-day I will indulge in 
pleasure.’ This is not holding out a lesson to the people, nor the 
way to secure the favour of Heaven. Men will on the contrary 


this way with the States which acknowledged 
his authority as chief of the West, it is easy to 
see how gentle was his taxation of his own 
people. Gan-kwd interpreted the clause quite 
differently : — 

■f IE M ft # %.• wMch Yi "'“ 

expounds, ‘ He considered that it was from him 
that all the States had to take their pattern, so 
that his proper business was to regulate himself 
with a right heart, to minister the treatment to 
them.’ This is hardly intelligible ; and Hoang 
Shing would gladly reduce the whole clause to 

if6 i ft 5:#. ‘ and reverently attended to 
tlie business of the govt.,’ from a passage in the 
0 -t’ which evQU Yuli-tsae 

says ought not to be credited in the case ; — see 

**❖#*«#«#■**■ 

, — Win’s 1 receiving 
the appointment ' here can only be understood 
of Iris succeeding to his father as one of the 
princes of the empire. Gan-kwo observes that 
Win died at the age of 97, and as he was 47 
when he came to the principality of Chow, the 
expression J|p, ‘middle of his life,’ must 
not be pressed. 

Ch. IV. Pp. 12, 13. The duke toges kino 
Chino to make the maxim op ‘No day for 
idleness' the rule of ms life, and to 
eschew the examtle of Show. 12. Gan- 


kwo points M il ^ iwl £ ^ snd 

understands the duke to have in view all future 
sovereigns of the House of Chow (^| 

a tt a lit £ i. g ?£ £>.» 

that the J||j that follows is merely a particle. 
I prefer, however, the construction of Ts“ac, 
which appears in the translation. Acc. to it, 
the words are addressed to king Ching, though 
there is of course a lesson in them for future 

kings as well ; a verb, ■*» ‘ to imitate,’ 

and the which follows it refers to king Win. 
HJji = our‘ sight-seeing.’ J£t $0 K** k< * 

here the place of JF0F being appropriate 
to the case of the emperor, whereas the other 
expression was descriptive of WSu as the * Chief 
of the West,’ the Head of a portion of the States. 
Kcang Shing gives for the par.— p& ft£ 

IE 

appears in one of the chapters of ‘The Books 
of Han,’ and was perhaps the reading of Fuh- 
shang. 13. must be taken as =* the 

if of par ; 10 - # K lit tjM ' - # 

'C. liX ‘ is Dot w hat the people 

should take as their lesson. 
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greatly imitate you, and practise evil. Become not like Show, the 
king of Yin, who went quite astray, and was abandoned to the 
practice of drunkenness.” 

V. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! I have heard it said that, in the 
case of the ancients, their ministers discharged their functions in warning 
and admonishing them, in protecting and loving them, in teaching 
and instructing them ; and among their people there was hardly 
one who would impose on them by extravagant language or deceiv- 
ing tricks. If you will not listen to this and profit by it , your 
ministers will imitate you, and so the correct laws of the former 


^ ^ JftJf ‘ wliat Heaven will accord 
with.’ corresponding to the ~Pj 

above. A 

BH T V® , — comp. ‘The Viscount of 

Wei,’ p. 1. It is very evident that may he 
spoken of vice as well as of virtue. 

Ch. V. Pp. 14, 15. The duke ergf.s the 

KING TO RECEIVE GOOD ADVICE, REFERRING TO 
THE CASE OF ANCIENT SOVEREIGNS WIIO HAD 
DONE SO, AND POINTING OUT THE EVIL CONSE- 
QUENCES OF A CONTRARY COURSE. 14. By 

SZA wo are probably to understand the 
three sovereigns of Yin celebrated in the second 
chapter, and king Wan. 

— we have to understand 3k g[- ‘ tlleir 
ministers,’ as the subject of the verbs ^|j 
&c. The force of the ‘ still,’ is thus brought 
0, U i — ‘The virtue of those ancient sovereigns 
was complete. It seemed as if they needed no 
assistance ; but still their ministers did not cease 
to instruct them,’ &c. ^ = It indicates 

the mutual intercourse of sovereigns and minis- 
ters, while we must restrict the action of the 
verba to the latter. 


... , , 3T^T> 

—this shows the result throughout the empire, 
when those good sovereigns were guided and 
supported in such a way by their ministers. 


The diet, explains 


IW , 


together by gff , ‘ to 


lie,’ ‘ to deceive.’ Tliis is plainly the meaning, 
but I do not know that ^ by itself is ever 
found with tliis signification. is defined by 

chan e<ng names 

and transposing realities, to deceive the sight.’ 
In Tuh-shang’s text tliis clause appears to have 
wantod the commencing Jjl, and the w 

after sE- 15. An application of the state- 
ments in the prec. par. is here made to king 
Ching. If ho will not listen to them, A75 

Hit £ '"A 75 ife RlJ •men »>« 

learn of liim.’ The ‘ men ’ intended are his 
ministers. iEW-jEtt. ‘correct 
laws.’ Ts‘ae instances the liglit punishments and 
light taxatiou, which were the rule with ancient 
good sovereigns, and which would be superseded 
by severe penalties, and heavy exactions. 

is to be joined with J]£ ^f|J. 

K5- the people disapproving.’ The 
disallowing and changing the, laws which were 
favourable to them will awaken their disaffec- 
tion aud displeasure. Hostile feelings will be 
cherished in their hearts, and turn to curses on 

their tongues. , — these two terms 

together = our ‘to curse.’ Ying-ta says that 
‘ to ask the spirits to make miserable is called 

!&; and to announce oue’s thoughts to the 
spirits by words is called 

Ta ae and many others explain the par. in 
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kings, both small and great, will be changed and disordered. The 
people blaming you will disobey and rebel in their hearts ; — yea, 
they will curse you with their mouths.” 

16 VI. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! those kings of Yin, Chung- 
tsung,Kaou-tsung, and Tsoo-kea, with king Wan of our Chow, — these 

17 four men carried their knowledge into practice. If it was told 
them — The inferior people murmur against you, and revile you,’ 
then they paid great and reverent attention to their conduct ; and 
with reference to the faults imputed to them they said, ‘ Our faults 
are really so.’ They acted thus , not simply not daring to cherish 


tlie way thus exhibited ; and I don’t think we can 
do better with it. Woo Ch’mg, taking jj 

as Ts‘ac does, gives for the rest a con- 
struction of his own, and makes the meaning — 
‘If you will not hearken to this and profit by it, 
then men will persuade you to change and con- 
fuse the correct laws of the former kings. Those 
laws were very favourable to the people ; and 
when they are so changed, the people, small 
and great, will cherish, some of them, a rebellious 
resentment in their hearts, while others will 


proceed to curse you with their mouths’ 

3ETiitA A m 




it 
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Slung reads jit [fjffc ^ \ Tj f (| % 
ffjj jOE M’ "ZT ~ 7 7 ’ = ‘ "When the ancient 


sovereigns were’ not sage, then men led them 
away to change/ &c., according to the view of 
Woo Ch‘ing. He i& c ompelled, however, to doubt 


the genuineness of the K ; and indeed, if m 
be genuine here (and there is no evidence to 
the contrary), the Stamc cluiraeter in the prec. 

par. caunot be assailed. The reading of m 


moreover, and consequent making this chapter 
terminate without any application to kingChing, 
takes from its connection with the rest of the 
Book. 


Ch. VI. Pp. 16 — IS, The duke tresses 

ON THE KING THE DUTY OF LISTENING TO 
ADVICE BY THE EXAMPLE OF THE GOOD SOVE- 
REIGNS WHOM HE HAS MENTIONED, AND POINTS 
OUT AGAIN THE EVIL CONSEQUENCES OF A CON- 


TRARY COURSE. 16. a® , — ‘ trod in the 
way cf their knowledge.’ Ts‘ae says this is 
what Mencius calls ‘ the richest fruit of wisdom, 
— the knowing, and Dot putting the knowledge 

■*«■•($ Z rB36 3r* 

■til ; see IV., Pt I., xxvii. 2.). 17. ^ 

= ‘S rea V ‘greatly? We 
may take as in Bk. XII., or more 

generally, as I have done in the translation. 
Ying-tS makes the clause = 

‘ they increasingly cultivated good government.’ 




Bk. XV. Pp. 18, 19. 
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18 anger. If you will not listen to this and profit by it , when men with 
extravagant language and deceptive tricks say to you, ‘ The inferior 
people are murmuring against you and reviling you,’ you will 
believe them. Doing this, you will not be always thinking of your 
princely duties, and will not cultivate a large and generous heart. 
You will confusedly punish the crimeless, and put the innocent to 
death. There will be a general murmuring, which will be con- 
centrated upon your person.” 

19 VII. The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! you king, who have succeeded 
to the throne, make a study of these things.” 


m m==? Km mmzm 

‘in the case of the faults which were wrongly 
imputed to them.’ 18. This is the applica- 
tion of the prec. two parr., as par. 16 was an 
application of 14. Kcang Sliing cannot adopt 
fj? here in the first clause as in p. 16, not 
having the precedent which he there had. Still 
he aays we ought to read ^ ; but I cannot 
think so. The duke of Chow would not have 
put the case that the worthies he celebrated 
could have behaved themselves so unworthily. 


At the transition is abrupt, but 

the meaning is plair. 

mm it) 


jp , jib in the translation. This is much better 
than, with Keang Sliing, to read as p'tih, 
and understand the expression as => ^ fjft? 
jy [ ^ - ffc , ‘ they could not have 

acknowledged the blame, and reproved them- 
selves.’ jjgj, — ‘resentments will 

be the same,’ i.e., people may receive injuries of 
different kinds, but all will agree in the feeling 
of injury and resentment. 


Ch. VII. P. 19. Concluding exhortation, that 
the king should think of ail that had been said to 
him, and use the address as a light to guide him to 
safety and excellence, — as a beacon to warn him 
from what was coil and dangerous. 


vot. m. 
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THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK XVI. PRINCE SIIIH. 



1 I. The duke of Chow spake to the following effect, “ Prince Shih, 

2 Heaven, unpitying, sent down ruin on Yin ; Yin has lost its appoint- 
ment, and the princes of our Chow have received it. I do not dare, 
however , to say, as if I knew it, ‘The foundation will ever truly 


The Name of the Book. — ‘Prince 
Shih.’ With these words the Book begins, 
and they are taken to be its designation. Shih 
was the name of the duke of Shaou ; see on the 
title of Book XII. It was to him that the 
address or announcement here preserved was 
delivered, so that his name is not an inappro- 
priate designation for it. The Book is found 
in both the texts. 

Contents. Ts‘ae says that the duke of 
Shaou had announced his purpose to retire 
from office on account of his age, when the duke 
of Chow persuaded him to remain at his post ; 
and the reasons which he set before him were 
recorded to form this Book. If this was the 
design of the duke of Chow, he was a master 
of the art of veiling his thoughts with a cloud 
of words. There are expressions which may be 
taken, indeed, as intimating a wish that the 
prince Shih should continue at court, but some 
violence has to be put upon them. 

The prefatory notice is to the effect that, 
when the two dukes were acting as chief min- 
isters to king Ching, the duke of Chow was 

‘not pleased' ‘j^; see p. 11), and the 
duke of Chow made the ‘Prince Shih.’ This 
expression— 1 not pleased ’—has wonderfully 
vexed the ingenuity of the critics. It is of no 
use adducing their various explanations of it, 
for there is nothing in the Book to indicate the 
existence of such a feeling in Shih's mind. If 


he was really entertaining such a feeling from 
any cause, and had in consequence sought leave 
to withdraw from public life, the duke of Chow 
thought it his best plan to make no open 
reference to those delicate points. 

The two principal ideas in the address are 
that the favour of Heaven can only be perma- 
nently secured for a dynasty by the virtue of 
its sovereigns ; and that that virtue is secured 
mainly by the counsels and help of virtuous 
ministers. The ablest sovereigns of Shang are 
mentioned, and tlio ministers by whose aid it 
was, in a great measure, that they became what 
they were. The cases of Win and Woo of 
their own dynasty, similarly sided by able men, 
are adduced in the same way ; and the speaker 
adverts to the services which they— the two 
dukes — had already rendered to their House 
and their sovereign, and insists that they must 
go on to the end, and accomplish still greater 
things. It may be that he is all the while 
combating some suspicion of himself in the 
mind of prince Shih, and rebuking some pur- 
pose which Shih had formed to abandon his 
post at the helm of the State ; but this is only 
matter of inference, and does not by any mean* 
clearly appear. It will be seen that I have, 
for convenience’ sake, arranged the three and 
twenty paragraphs in four chapters. 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 6. Chow is for the present 

RAISED BT THE FAVOUR OF HEAVES TO THE 
SOVEREIGNTY OF THE EMPIRE. Bot THAI TA- 
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abide in prosperity. [If Heaven aid sincerity, — ]’ Nor do I dare 
to say, as if I knew it, ‘ The final end will issue in our misfor- 
3 tunes.’ Oh ! you have said, 0 prince, ‘ It depends on ourselves.’ I 
also do not dare to rest in the favour of God, never forecasting 
at a distance the terrors of Heaven in the present time when 
there is no murmuring or disobedience among the people ; — the 
issue is with men. Should our present successor to his fathers 


▼OUR MAY NOT RE PERMANENT. The DUKE OF 

Chow is anxious, and prince Shih shooed 

BE THE SAME, TO SECURE IT BY CULTIVATING THE 
VIRTUE OF THE KING. I. — in the 

plainness of ancient manners, it is said, when 
people were talking together they called each 
other by their names. Shih, however, is honour- 
ed with the title of ‘ prince,’ which might be 
given to him, as he had been invested with the 
principality of Yen. See on the name of Bk. 
XH. 2. Chow had supersed'd Yin in the 
possession of the empire, but it eould not be known 
beforehand how long it would continue. 

~ZZ :zr-*ee Bk - Xlv > P- 2 - The Wc 

in the next two clauses has no conjunctive force, 
but marks the perfect tense. a** 

, — compare Bk. XII., p. 17. That 
passage seems to have misled the old interpret- 
ers, and still to mislead many of the present 
day, as to the meaning of the text. They make 
the speaker to have the fate of the past -away 
dynasty of Yin before him, and not that of their 
existing Chow. — ‘I do not dare to know and 
say, “The House of Yin at its beginning might 
have long accorded with prosperous ways,”’ 
&c. It is plain to me that the speaker has be- 
fore him the destiny of Chow, which they of 
the dynasty must fashion for themselves. Whe- 
ther it would he long or short must depend on 
their conduct. 

— c its foundation will for ever be sincerely esta- 
blished in prosperity/ I do not understand 
the next clause,—^ ^ < if Heaven 

assist the sincere.’ Whether we suppose the 
speaker to have reference to the past Yin or the 
present Chow, these words seem equally out of 
place. To oay that either dynasty ought be 


sincerely virtuous, and so be aided liy Heaven, 
and yet not abide in security, is contrary to 
reason, and to the most strongly cherished 
principles of Chinese doctrine. Medhurst read 
the words with the next part of the par.— ‘And 
should Heaven aid us in very deed, still 1 would 
not dare positively to affirm that our end would 
be entirely the result of misfortune.’ But such 
a construction is inadmissible. I have put the 
clause in the translation as incomplete, and also 
within brackets, to intimate that I think it 

out of place. ^ iff’ 

— Keans Shing reads 

0^ ; hut he explains by and =p^i by 
sic. Another reading, evidently false, 

--itt 

Pp. 3 — -5. The duty of the ministers of Chous 
was to do what they could in the present to secure 
the permanence of the dynasty. 3. of. 

, — the simplest way of 
explaining these words, is by taking 0^^=, 

jgt ft 7^ jflj pi , ‘it— the permanence of 
the dyn. — depends on us,’ and supposing that 
the duke refers to a remark to that effect 
made at some former period by Shih. Lin 
Che-k‘o and others adduce his language in many 
parts of his Announcement, e.g. pp. 19. 20, which 
they think the duke has in view. This is very 
likely. Other methods to try to get a meaning 
from the passage are harsh and violent. Gan- 
kwo, for instance, took the meaning to be — 1 011 ! 
prince, what shall I say? I will say, “You 
should approve of my remaining in the govt."’ 
It is strange that Maou K ‘e-ling should still 
approve of such a construction. Woo thing 
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and so 


prove greatly unable to reverence Heaven and the people, 4ii i u. au 
bring to an end their glory, could we in our families be ignorant of it ? 
The favour of Heaven is not easily preserved. Heaven is hard 
to be depended on. Men lose its favouring appointment because 
they cannot pursue and carry out the reverence and brilliant virtue 


takes fa in the same wav, and then makes 

Bb#?S = ‘But it is my duty to do my 
utmost to preserve the favour of Heaven.’ 

31 A~ the A with which 

this part ends corresponds to the at the 

beginning, and = BMttiEArS B- 

$ 5K it & A M; $s as 

HAS is all one clause, and to be read 
together,— another instance of Choo He’s long 
sentences in the Announcements of the Shoo. 
Ts’ae explains it by 

*#• Keang Slung puts a stop at under- 
standing the duke as giving one reason for his 
remaining in the govt, that he could not rest in 
the present far our of Heaven, hut must forecast 
a change in the aspects of Providence. For 
the same resolution he finds another reason in 
the words that follow-^ ^ He [£j it 

i’tE yV IfE C s0 I 10 joints), = ‘That our 
people may he kept from murmurs and disaffec- 
tion depends on the right men being there.’ 
To make the language in any way bear this in- 
terpretation he is obliged to suppose that 


is a mistake for Q . Gan-kwS paused at 

and made ^ iH ^ A M M 

K A ill an 1 * ddre3S t0 Shih, = ‘ Why 
do you not think of the terrors of Heaven, and 
set about affecting and transforming our people 
that they may nut commit errors null fali into 
opposition.’ Interpretation could hardly be 
wore unlicensed. Nor does he succeed better 
in what remains of the par. K ‘e-ling lnfamra in 
vain to impart some likelihood to his views 

^ 31 -t 1 ”- is »««i 

as in the last Book, pp 5 and 6 . By ^ ^ jjjjjjj 
we must understand king Cliihg. The 


same interpretation must lie given of the read- 
ing— « S3 adopted by Keang 

Shing from a passage in the ‘ Books of the Early 
Han ; -sec the 

±T , — Ts‘ae understands ‘ Heaven ’ to be 
meant by ±> and ‘the people’ by 
so that the expression ■= 

Others understand ‘ Heaven and Earth ’ to be 
intended. jg R il) A *“i& 

g R ii st sc jt m- & 

-A * s to taken interrogatively, =. 

m m * bi t- 

holding tliat the object of the address was to 
induce the duke of Shaou to abandon his purpose 
of retirement, takes the question as addressed to 
him,—* Could you be ignorant of it ? ’ The old 
interpreters, holding that the speaker is much 
occupied with vindicating hi& own remaining 
in the government, take it in the first person, 
—‘Could l be ignorant/ The best plan seems 
to be to put it as in the translation. It may 
thus be applied to either of the dukes ; and I be- 
lieve that the duke of Chow intended it both 
for himself and his friend. 4, 5 . A^ 

— comp, the 1 Both pos- 
sessed l’ure Virtue,’ p. 2 -el al. Keang Shing, 
on the authority mentioned above, reads — 

d' $}' A iH HI * h 'd> may safely 
be rejected on internal grounds. In interpret- 
ing the rest of the par. there is much differ- 
ence of view. Aec. to that followed in the 

'w m m m & ‘ the reverent virtue 
and the brilliant virtue of their forefathers; 
the former referring to the ^ J* °, t j, e 

last par., and the latter to the gjjj' 

Th * 8 is governed by the 
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their forefathers. Now T v . , * 


«****«*£ Zi^rr wm-t- 

of Irn forefathers, .T** 1 

. H * aIso said, “Heaven « ? lrtaker of that.” b 7 

, S r £l| 

— mm ~Ul e„. ., ,r ‘ uehketl »t of great Heaven! 

^T»« „ , hc ^ 


1J2T" S the PMS,,ee thus > P* a stop , t as 
* d <*« the conclusion with the 12™’ 
of the 5th par ~£3 I 5* £. pa L‘ 

Cerent ^briUi^j-- J° COUtinne the 

J**t» now with me the Pule' Ifai’Sf for e^tbers 
Shmg has nearly fha» twe child Tan.* Keane 

portion — “ eXpU *‘ mn « theformer 
a. <7 ^ (X- S. omit* this 3t) r ^ 
Kf fix - 



;:" <»* ^ TV. ZIE- It Will suffice to men- 
~’ n ^ view of K ‘e-ling ;-db qp t«£, 
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Cfl. IT. J?n 7—10 txr 
derived during the Tmr A *L B Y KEnTS WER * 

GREAT and ABLE MINISTER* wu ERoji THB 

mrext be, oss. It wls mo ° l,VED « «f- 
HI8 time to sehve «The s*L FBINCK Sm,h •* 
ASTr OF Cnow. ? * WAr rHE »«.•- 
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T‘ae-kca, again , had Paou-hang. T‘ae-mo\v had E Chih and Chin 
Hoo, through whom his virtue was made to affect God ; he had 
also Woo Heen, who regulated the royal House. Tsoo-vih had Woo 
8 Hecn. Woo-ting had Kan Pwan. These ministers carried out their 
principles, and effected their arrangements, preserving and regulating 
the empire of Yin, so that, while its ceremonies lasted, those sove- 


— see the notices 22 and 23 in the Confucian 
preface. We may assume that in this passage 
the duke of Chow had before him the Books 
of Sluing mentioned in tli03C notices, which are 
now lost. If we had them, wo should find the 

expression T Jt “rff’ as we fmd 

jj* ^ in ‘ The Charge to Yu?.’ From 
the 13th notice in the preface we learn that 
T-ang had a minister called Chin Hoo. lJe 
would be an ancestor probably of the Chin Hoo 
mentioned here in connection with T’ae mow. 

litMl , — if we had the lost 
Book Tsoo-yih (See Pref., n. 26), we should 
probably find this Woo Hcen mentioned in it. 

if** — see ‘The Charge to YuC,’ Pt. 
iii., p. 1. We cannot but be surprised that the 
duke does not make any mention of Poo YuC. 
Keang Shing throws out the hint that Kan Pwan 
and Foo Yu? may have been the same man, — 
which is absurd. Gan-shih says that as Pwan 
was the earliest instructor of Woo-ting, the 
wisdom which guided that emperor to get Yu? 
for his minister was owing to him ; but this does 
not account for the omission of YuC in the duke s 
list. Perhaps something like a reason for it is 
suggested by the next par. 8. The happy 

result of the services of those ministers. mm 
— this must be spoken of the six 
great ministers just enumerated. — 1 In accord- 
ance with tliis,’ — Le., their course of action so 
described — 1 they had an arrangement.’ The 
meaning is very obscure/ The critics, however, 
all expand it much as Ts’ae does : 

j££ii 

W BE ^C-Gan-kwo takes jgg - the 
ceremonies of Yin,' as = ‘the govt, of Yin’ 


i|j® . and the whole clause 
as meaning that the goit. of Yin was so good 
that its sovereign^ were on earth the represent- 
atives of Clod above, and occupied the imperial 

lifts? ±teR<:»S- 
A K ffi A h A* 

This is ingenious, but it imposes too great vio- 
lence on the language. jjj|| cannot be taken as 
the nominative to |5/J^ and jjj^f 

are most naturally taken adverbially, — ‘an ord- 
mg to the ceremonial usages of Yin,' nr as in 
the translation. Then and jgjjl ^ are 
predicates of the enrperors of Yin. probably of 
those who are special!) mentioned in the preced- 
ing par., the former char, describing them as 
‘deceased’ (see ‘The Canon of Shun,’ p. 28), 
and gf{! ^ declaring the fact of their being 
associated with Heaven in the sacrifices to it. In 
the present dyn. all its departed emperors are 
so honoured at the great sacrificial services. 
Under the Chow dyn. only How-tseih and king 
Wan enjoyed the distinction. The rule of the 
Yin-uyn. seems to have been to associate the five 
emperors of whom the duke lias been speaking. 
[We have perhaps in this custom a reason for 
the omission of Foo Y u fi iu the prec. par. From 
the Pwan-kang, Pt. i., 14, we learn that their 
ministers shared in the sacrifices to the sove- 
reigns of Y in. Each emperor would have one 
minister as his assessor, and so Woo-ting could 
not have both Kan Pwan and Foo Yug. Though 
the latter may have been the greater man of the 
two, the sacrificial honour was given to the 
other as having been the earlier instructor of 
the emperor. The duke, having the emperors 
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reigns though deceased were assessors to Heaven, while it extended 
9 over many years. Heaven thus determinately maintained its 
favouring appointment, and Shang was replenished with men. The 
various officers, and members of the royal House holding employ- 
ments, all held fast their virtue, and displayed an anxious solici- 
tude for the empire. The smaller officers, and the chiefs in the 
How and Teen domains, hurried about on their services. Thus 
did they all put forth their virtue, and aid their sovereign, so that 
whatever affairs he, the one man, had in hand, throughout the 
four quarters of the empire, an entire sincerity was conceded to 
them as to the indications of the tortoise or the milfoil.” 


as sacrified to in bis mind, had no occasion there- 
fore to mention YuC. This explanation was 
first suggested by Soo Shih.] 

I acquiesce in this view of the text, in pre- 
ference to that proposed by Gan-kwb. It has 
its difficulties, however, and one of the principal 
is that we are obliged to find another subject for 
the verb ^ in the concluding clause. The use 
of fify, at the end is peculiar. The ‘Daily Ex- 
planation ’ says it is merely ‘ an expletive ’ Cpf^ 
which is saying that no account of it 
can be given. A usage of it apparently an- 
alogous to that here is given in the Diet., with 

the definition — ‘ a demon- 
strative.’ 

P. 9. The name subject. 

ifc nfl U'j (§1 — such is the punctua- 

tion adopted by Ts'ae, and also by Keang 
Shing Gan-kwb read on to "g" but the 
meaning which he endeavours to make out for 
r^J M |~1 * s inadmissible. Ts'ae sup- 
ports the explanation of which appears 
in the translation, by referring to Mencius, 
Book VII., Pt. II., xu., 1,— *j^, 

MI8 ‘ If men of virtue and ability 

be not trusted, a State will become empty and 


void.’ The meaning seems to be that Heaven 
smiled upon the empire sustained by those 
great ministers, and there was no lack of smaller 
men to do their duty in their less important 
spheres with ability and virtue. 

-f- — it is not possible to say positively 

what officers are intended by these designa- 
tions. Woo Ch'ing takes as ‘ the 

people of the imperial domain’ ( 

comp, the use of the phrase in ‘ The 
Canon of Ynou,’ p. 2) ; but it must be used of 
officers or ministers, and not of the people. 
I suppose it — If Perhaps Keang 
Shing is correct in taking as the 

officers with different surnames from that of 
the imperial House (J^, ), an( l 

IA as cadets of that House In official 
employment ( 

MS Z & The phrase is correlative 
with and is not to be joined with /J* 

p below, — as Gan-kwb does. 0^ 

m m t m ^ z m 

jA — ‘those who acted as screens ( =■ the prin- 
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10 The duke said, “Prince Shih, Heaven gives long life to the ju9t 
and the intelligent ; — it was thus that those ministers maintained and 
regulated the dj'nasty of Yin. He who at last came to the throne 
was extinguished by the majesty of Heaven. Think you of the 
distant future, and we shall have the decree in favour of Chow made 
sure, and its good government will be brilliantly displayed in our 
new-founded State.” 

11 III. The duke said, “Prince Shih, aforetime when God was 
afflicting Yin, he encouraged anew the virtue of the Tranquillizing 
king, till at last the great favouring decree was concentrated in his 


ces) in the How and Teen domains.’ SI- 
c still more;’ or simply =■ ‘likewise.’ 

# ^ m #1- ‘ all these ministers, 
about She court and away from it, throughout 
the empire, displayed and exerted their virtue. 

# MS-H 

¥<— fi 2>-Sn H Z I'-Sp 

WZ&fTMT'miZ- 


P. 10. Advice to Sitih, grounded on tor prec., 
that he should do for Chow what those ministers 
had done for Yin. — 

Gan-kwd supposes that is spoken of 

the sovereigns of Yin, (2p ^ It 

is better to understand the characters of the 
ministers who have been spoken of. They are 
called 2E, ‘level,’ free of all selfishness, and 

‘intelligent,’ all-reaching and embracing. 


^ conveys not only the idea of long life, but 
also of prosperity, — as in the last Book, p. 
Show is intended by ^ Jg g^. ^ 

— ‘ think of the distant future.’ This is better 
than to take the terms as simply = ‘ always 

.link d this.’ MSIWilfrift 


^.w&z%-. ‘its efficient govt, will 
be gloriously and brilliantly displayed in our 
new founded kingdom.’ Maou K‘e-ling under- 
stands 1.0 to be ‘the newly founded country 
but the dynasty is what is meant ; compare the 
passage of the Site King, quoted in ‘The Great 
Learning,’ comm., ii., 3. [It does not appear 
from this par. that the duke of Shaou had ex- 
pressed his wish to withdraw from the public 
service, but the duke of Chow is evidently 
urging him to continue at his post to the last.] 


Ch. III. Pp. 11 — 17. It was by tiie aid 

OF THEIR AJ1I.E MINISTERS THAT THE KINGS 
Wan and Woo were raised to theik grand 
DISTINCTION AND THE SOVEREIGNTY OF TUB 

empire. The dike of Chow looks to Shih 

TO COOPERATE WITH HIM IN MAINTAINING THEIK 


DYNASTY OF CHOW. 11. ±i&m- 

God was cutting,’ «.e., was bringing about the 
overthrow of the dynasty of Yin. Kiiang Shing, 
after K'ang-shing, takes for 5=¥|, a particle 
of style, the force of which passes into the 
verbs that follow ; but there is no necessity to 
resort to such a device. Hea Seen observes 
that ‘ Heaven encouraged king Wan, and after- 
wards encouraged king Woo ; hence the lan- 
guage- tf* |g} ;-see the ^ §£. ^ 

is ‘a term, continuative of what has gone be- 
fore,’ In the Le Ke, Bk. 

P- 24, we find this par. in the form— 



Bk. XYI. Pp. 12—14. 
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12 person. But that king Wan was able to conciliate and unite the 
portion of the great empire which we came to possess, was owing to 
his having such ministers as his brother of Kih, Hwang Yaou, San 
E-sung, T‘ae Teen, and Nan-kung Kwo.” 

13 He repeated this sentiment, “But for the ability of these men 
to go and come in his affairs, developing his constant lessons, there 
would have been no benefits descending from king Wan on the 

14 people. And it also was from the determinate favour of Heaven , 
that there were these men of firm virtue, and acting according to 
their knowledge of the dread majesty of Heaven, to give themselves 


* It ± 10 ffl SUc 1 2 

MSS' Tbl ' 

was, no doubt, the reading current in the Han 
dyn. as from Fuh-shang. 12. A'tny Wan 

and the ministers who aided him. 

M ft JE’-lfc ft Sr ft 

^ H*, 1 the empire, or the portion of the 
empire, Which we had.’ The reference is to 
the two-thirds of the empire which acknow- 
ledged the authority of Wan. 

‘perhaps.’ Tsow Ching-k‘e says that the 
terms intimate the difficulty of Win’s 

undertaking, and the greatness of the assistance 
which he derived from his ministers. 

— from a passage in the 

~fj 4ji, we learn that this was a son of king 
Ke, and a younger brother of Win. Kih was 
the name of his appanage, in the pres. dis. of 
Paou-ke ( =pp ^|), dep. of Fung-ts'eang, Shen- 
»e. [This was called the western Kih. There 
were two other districts called Kih under the 
Chow dynasty, — the eastern Kih, and the north- 

""•J ® i& Us- S' *» 

surnames ; and jjjQ 4* . SB, and ^ are 


names. So says Gan-kwS, and there is no reason 
to call the thing in question, except in the case 
of the second, whose surname is said by some to 
have been && Of those five ministers we 

can hardly be said to know more than the sur- 
names and names. It would be a waste of time 
to refer to the legendary tales that are circulated 
about them. If we were surprised that there was 
no mention in p. 7 of Foo Yae, it is no less strange 
that the greatest of Win’s ministers, the ^ 
should here be passed over in sileDce. 
13. It is certainly most natural to take 
%& here as introducing another remark, 
confirmatory of the preceding, by the duke of 
Chow. I can by no means accede to the view 
of Gan-kwfi, and of KeaDg Sliing and K‘e-ling 

among the moderns, that 

* is an observation of king Win, who, though 
he had those five ministers, still said, ‘They are 
not able ( = enough) to go and come in my 
affairs.’ In order to make the rest of the par. 
harmonize in any way -with this construction, 
they are obliged to take = ‘ exquisite 

virtue.’ 14. Tliis par. corresponds to par. 
9. What E Yin and the others did for the 
emperors of Yin, that did these five ministers 
for king Win, — and ali by the determinate 
favour of Heaven. The ‘Daily Explanation’ 

expands i"to*=^£ 
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fjLL> %M 

£ 8? o jfc 

if fl?» A ^I3E 
a ft Jll,£ 'If 
Jt>ft ft* ft I!> 

to enlighten king Wan, and lead him forward to his high distinction 
and universal over-rule, till his fame reached the ears of God, and 

15 lie received the decree of Yin. There were still four of these men 
who led on king Woo to the possession of that decree with all its 
emoluments. Afterwards, along with him, in great reverence of the 
majesty of Heaven, the)' slew all his enemies; and then these 
four men made king Woo distinguished all over the empire, 

16 till the people universally and greatly proclaimed his virtue. Now, 
with me Tan, who am but a little child, it is as if I were floating 
on a great stream ; let me from this time cross it along with you, 
0 Shih. Our young sovereign is powerless as if he had not yet 


m ft 

O ■$. 

X 

Aft" 

a# 

I, 

Ml JlA 

5. 0# 


M ik 

US 


m te 

M is 

s 


ra m 

I' 



ft 

lit iM 

M ft: 

ft 


fi Z. if w tft % M £ A 

£{l A com P- in tt,e l*»t Book, 

p- ie - Vj It U3 X 3E=73r 

Ktiang Siting puts 
a stop at and makes 7 v *> 

be descriptive of the ministers, as becoming 
thoroughly enlightened and virtuous. This 
construction is not good. 

JU*±.* 

Ml* ft- Comp. Bk. XIV., p. 4. 15. 

King Woo and his able ministers. ^ _|J 

X "ft ft [5j A.’ <four of these 

men.* One of them had died, — it is supposed, 
the prince of Kill. ^ jj^,— comp. ‘The 

Counsels of Yu,’ p. 17 . King Wan had the 
decree,— the appointment to the possession of 


tlie empire; but Woo came into the possession 
itself. — 1^ is used here 

as in the last Book, p. 5 , = Si, a preposition, 
‘along with.* ^ij.-scc ‘The Pwan-kang,’ 

pt.i.,p.2. jfcaElf 

Jl£ 5 E> |f| ^ A "ft- Kcang Shing 

puts a stop at jjjjj, as in the last par., and reads 

; j r f { i with which character the passage 
is quoted in the ^ The meaning would 

then be— ‘ king Woo looked humbly down on 
all beneath. But the punctuation and reading 
are both bad. 1 6 . The duke of Chow en- 

ti eats bran to co-operate with him in supporting their 
new dynasty. I f he will not do so, the conserve, wet 
will be disastrous. We must suppose that all 
the four ministers who had aided Woo were now 
dead, and the burden of the State was on the 
dukes of Chow and Shaou. 

to float on the water.’ -T-afiHRt 
a, m the last par.) jlr ajg fM- Ok 

a 4 a a mkk®%® 
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ascended the throne. You must by no means lay the whole burden 
on me; and if we draw ourselves up without an effort to supply 
his deficiencies, no good will flow to the people from our age and 
experience. We shall not hear the voices of the singing birds, 
and much less can it be thought that we shall make his virtue equal 
to Heaven” 

17 The duke said, “ Oh ! consider well, 0 prinoe, these things. We 
have received the favouring decree of Heaven, to which belongs an 
unlimited amount of what is desirable, but having great difficulties 
attached to it. What I announce to you are counsels of a generous 
largeness. I cannot allow the successor of our kings to go astray.” 


'bi- 

I") A ft ik-M sh -f- here we must 
understand king Ching. The duke had, indeed, 
resigned the regency, and the govt, was in the 
emperor’s hands. But Ching was still young, 
and unequal to his high duties gJJ 

IX ,-Ts‘ae thinks there 
is something wanting before the former of these 
clauses, and says he does not understand the 
latter. Gan-kwb took SSffeK as 

Z'w’ ‘ and 

you are blaming me for remaining in the 
govt.,’ which agrees with his view that the 
duke of Shaou was dissatisfied, because the 
other had not retired upon resigning the re- 
gency. The terms will bear the meaning which 
I have given in the translation ; and it appears 
to me more in harmony with the tenor of the 
address. As to the meaning of the second 
clause, the editors of Vung-ching’s Shoo give a 
modified approval to the view of LeuTsoo-lieeu, 

adduced by Yu E-slioo (^r [~jf tt^ ! 

Yuen dyn.), making the words addressed to the 
«« o! Sh,ou -.§ £ l|£ gtig. 

the characters much in the same way, but 
consider that the duke of Chow is speaking of 
himself as well as of prince Shih. I can hardly 
tell how Gan-kwd interprets here. He uses 


many words, but I do not understand them. 
K«ng Shir.' points— gJI llH |*j L ij^ |i) 

wi^Tk- = ‘Do not you by any means 
charge me to retire. I will exert myself, and 
exertion is never made without success!’ 

i A fk A Z, 1M- 

pfl j|A, — by * the singing birds ’ are meant 
the male and female phasnix, fabled to appear at 
court in times of great prosperity. See on the 
‘ Yih and Tseib,’ p. 9. In the She King, Pt. III., 
Bk. II., Ode v i i i gt. 9, mention is made of the 
phoenixes flying about and screaming on the 
hills. The ode is ascribed to the duke of Shaou, 
and is supposed to celebrate king Ching and 
the happiness of his times. 

this is said with reference to the predicates 
in p. 7 about what the ministers of Yin did for 
their sovereigns. 17. The duke urges Shih 
to lay to heart what he has said to him. 
&&&=?& , — comp, the last Book, 
p.19. ||U taken ^ jg 

mm , — comp. Bk. XII., p. 9. By 

‘ the after man,’ we are to understand king 

Ching. The 3tA at the beginning of next 
par. renders this very probable. 
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18 TV. The duke said, “The former king laid bare his heart, and gave 

full charge to you, constituting you one of the guides of the people, 
and saying, ‘I)o you with intelligence and energy prove a helper 
to the king; do you with sincerity support and carry on this 
great decree. Think of the virtue of king Wan, and enter greatly 
into his boundless anxieties.”’ ° 

19 The duke said, “ What I tell you, O prince, are my sincere 

thoughts. O Shih, the Grand-protector, if you can but reverently 
survey with me the decay and great disorders of Yin, and thence 
consider the dread majesty of Heaven which warns us ! 

20 “ Am I not to be believed that 1 must thus speak ? I simply say, 
‘ The establishment of our dynasty rests with us two.’ Do you agree 


CIi. IV. Pp. 18 — 23. 18. The duke of 

Shaou had received a special charge from king 
Woo to be a guardian of the young king and of the 
dynasty. * the former man,’ is to 

be understood of king Woo. On his deathbed 
he had given the charge, of which a portion is 
here adduced, to the dukes of Chow and Shaou. 

, — the JPj here would seem 
to Jf . the adj. pronoun of the third person. 
The phrase, however, =. 

*'»• ffifrKS , — this has reference 
to the appointment of Shih to lie the Grand- 


guardian, in which office he was to be a suppor 
and pattern for the people. Liu Che-k*e says 

help the heir king.’ Two, joined in any wny, ar 
called jpfj. Shih was to prove as a help-mee 


to the king. In ^ we have the 
metaphor of a carriage in which the sovereign 


appointment was placed and carried on. 

W 3C 3: ®.-“” fit -fa, ■*« tu* 

™ tJL* ® ® £ I*'-”"'- 

§H Itt *|m» B *. XII., p. 9. 19. The duke 

of Chow earnestly Legs Shih to enter into his an * 
xieties , and learn from the fate of Yin to labour 
for die establishment of their dynasty. 

jfc Hiis *® hortatory, and the meaning 

seems to be best brought out by giving the trans- 


lation an optative form. 

may be 

taken as = M ^ ^ Q>‘e» 

‘great disorders,’ or ^ [^, ‘ great distresses.’ 

^ ^ J§j>— ‘our Heavenly terrors,’ i.e~, 
the terrors of Heaven which were to be dreaded 
by them, and guarded against through a diligent 
discharge of their duties. 20. So much was 
dependent on the two dukes that they ought to be ex- 
erting themselves to the. utmost, and esjwciallg to he. 
looking out for men who might hereafter supply their 
places. 
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with me? Then you aA'<? will say, ‘It rests with us two.’ And 
the favour of Heaven has come to us so largely : — it should be ours 
to feel as if we could not sustain it. If you can but reverently 
cultivate j'our virtue, and bring to light our men of eminence, then 
when you resign to some successor in a time of established security, 


21 “ Oh ! it is by the earnest assistance of us two that we have come 

to the prosperity of the present day. But we must go on, abjuring 
all idleness, to complete the work of king Wan, till it has entirely 
overspread the empire, and from the corners of the sea and the 
sunrising there shall not be one who is disobedient to our rule.” 


to be taken interrogatively. The ‘Daily Ex- 
planation ’ gives for it : — ft# nf 

llll BM^A 

The two men are evidently the 
duke of Chow himself, and the duke of Shaou. 
The clause «= [- 

|fij j-T, , — as in the translation. Gan-kwfl took 
the two men to be Wlln and Woo, and this idea 
put him to the greatest straits throughout the 
par. Even Maou K‘e-ling does not venture to 
defend such as an interpretation. 3EB# 

c-ft>r:A-tt#-A «- 

^ or j&, * to be equal to.’ ‘ to sustain.’ I do 


not know what to make of the in the last 
clause. The speaker does not complete his 
meaning. He simply says — 1 In the fact of 
yielding to successors in a time of great pros- 

perity,’ Critics supply what is wanting 

according to their different opinions as to the 
main abject which the duke of Chow had in 
view In the address. 21, The two dukes 


had done much for Chow in the past ; it remained 
for them to complete their work. 

(or i 

— 1 we thereby.’ The ‘ we ’ is we of Chow, 
= our dynasty. US 3E 

UTSS. ‘causing it universally 
to overspread this people.’ 

- M Jf- * # it . sT g ® -tfe. '■» 

yield to our transforming influences, and become 
subjects who may be employed. 


[M. de Guignes observes on this paragraph: 
— ‘ It is sufficiently singular that a philosopher 
like Chow-kung inspires here the spirit of con- 
quest ; it was then, therefore, the taste of the 
Chinese, who sought to extend themselves more 
and more to the east.’ See ‘Le Chou-king,’ p. 
237. The duke’s words hardly called for such 
a remark. He is merely seeking the full estab- 
lishment of their dynasty. — that Chow should 
enter into all the possessions of Yin.] 
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22 The duke said, a O prince, am I not speaking in accordance with 

reason in these many declarations ? 1 am only influenced by anxiety 

about the decree of Heaven, and about the people.” 

23 The duke said, “ Oh ! 0 prince, you know the ways of the 
people, how at the beginning they can be all we could desire, but it 
is the end which is to be thought of. Act in careful accordance with 
this fact. Go and reverently exercise your government.” 


P-22. The duke affirms the reasonableness of 
his remirks, and re-states the grounds of them. 

fF* M is t0 be taken 

interrogativer-, like the commencing clause of 
p. 20. This is sufficient against the view of 
Keang Shing, wb# reads it indicatively, and 
t>ke * 80 that the meaning is — ‘I in 

my want of wisdom wake these many declara- 
tions.’ jt|j, ‘accordant with 

reason.’ We have met with it before, having 


this meaning. 


. 23. The uncertainty of the attachment 

of the people should make ministers careful to retain 
their good wilL ■=■ ‘ the ways of the 

people;’ now all-attachment to a govt., now 
disaffected and rebellious. it j£ m- 

“B: in ti 

W AS il 




THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK. XVII. THE CHARGE TO CHUNG OF TS‘AE. 
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1 When the duke of Chow was in the place of prime minister, and 
directed all the officers,, the king's uncles spread abroad an evil report, 
in consequence of which he put to death the prince of Kwan in 
Shang ; confined the prince of Ts‘ae in Koh-lin, with an attend- 
ance, however, of seven chariots ; and reduced the prince of Ho to 
be a private man, causing his name to be erased from the registers 
for three years. The son of the prince of Ts‘ae being able to display 
a reverent virtue, the duke of Chow made him a high noble, and 
when his father died, requested a decree from the king, investing 
him with the country of Ts‘ae. 


The Name op the Book. — # z 

'tljj, ‘The Charge to Cliung of Ts‘ae.’ Tsae 
was the name of the small State or district, 
which formed the appanage of Too, a younger 
brother of the duke of Chow, on whose history I 
have slightly touched in the note on p. 12 of 
Bk. VI. The name still remains in the dis. of 
Shang-tsae (Jy dep of Joo-ning, Ho- 

nan, Too was deprived of this appanage, but 


it was subsequently restored to his son, and 
the Charge preserved in this Book was given to 
him on the occasion. The name of Too’s son was 
Hoo He is here called Chung; but that 

character only denoted his place in the roll of his 
brothers or cousins. A Chinese scholar has 
attempted to explain it to me thus. — Too was 
younger than king Woo, and so, from the 

standpoint of king Ching, he is called 
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‘(younger) uncle of Ts'ae.’ King Ching and 
Hoo were cousins,— ' brothers,’ according to 
Chinese usage of terms, and Hoo, being the 
younger of the two, was called 0^ -fljl, 
‘(second) brother of Ts'ae.' 

The Book is only found in the old text, or 
that of Gan-kwd. There is some difference of 
opinion as to the place which it should occupy 
in the list of the Books of Chow. Ts'ae thinks 
it ought to lie placed before ‘The Announce- 
ment about LC.’ In the ‘Little Preface,' as we 
have it from Ch'ing, it is placed the 06th in 
the list of Books, immediately before the 
‘Speech at Pc.’ Ming-shing allows that so it 
is wrongly placed, which indeed is evident, but 
says that Ch'ing gave the preface as lie found it 
without venturing any alterations, whereas the 
author or forger of Gan-kwi5’s commentary 
took it upon him to remove the notice to where 
it now stands. Whether Gan-kwij’s commen- 
tary be a forgery or not, the Book occurs in it, 
I apprehend, in the place which it originally 
occupied. There is no necessity for supposing 
with Ts'ae that it should be before Book XIII- 
We do not know in what year Ts‘ae Shull died. 
Ts‘ac Chung's restoration to his father’s honours 
may not have taken place till after the building 
of Lo, and king Ching had taken the govern- 
ment, upon reaching his majority, into his own 


hands. 

Contents. The first par. is of the nature of 
a preface, giving the details necessary to explain 
the appointment of Hoo. The seven paragraphs 
that follow are the king’s Charge, directing hint 
how to conduct himself, so that he might blot 
out the memory of his father’s misdeeds, and 
win the praise of the emperor. 


1. 

12 . 


P. 1. Prefatory detailt. 

"jEj’ ~T , — cotnp. ‘ The Instructions of E,’ p. 

W- & If ■~ <:om p- Bk - vi -> p- 

jj^, — ‘carried out the law to the 
utmost,’ = ‘ put to death.’ [This confirms the 
interpretation given of ^ iffy in Bk. 

vi., p. is.] M % ^--0 

= ‘to confine.’ Kang-shing defined the terra 
MU was the name of a place; but 
where it was, we cannot tell. Sze-ma Ts’eeu, 
in the ^ tti; T “ 

Ts'ae Shuli was ailowe 


, #3l. says that 

i an attendance of ‘ ten 
chariots and 70 footmen.’ In the ^[, 

mention is also made of 70 foot- 
men, but the chariots are seven, as in the text. 
For \M jif. -ft the ‘Daily Explanation ’ 


,— the name of Iloh Shuh 
was Ch‘oo (j^). Ch'oo’s appanage was Hoh, 
the name of which remains in Hoh Chow, dep. 
of P’ing-y ang ( ^ ). Shan-sc. ^ 

^ — ‘ for three years he had not his teeth,’ 

i.e., he was struek off the family roll. The 
names of all the brothers were entered accord- 
ing to their ‘teeth’ or ages; hence one of the 

definitions of in the diet, is by 4^ ffy, 

m it- 

see the note on tlie • name of the Book.’ Ts'een 
says that ‘when the duke of Chow heard 
of the good character of Hoo, he raised him 
to be a noble of Loo’ (ffl & ffl 

rffi ^ B ^ # M ±> Th0 

opinion of the speaker in the passage of the 
ff. referred to above was the same <mn 

sit f? en & m & » zw. fi 

S T*‘ae on the contrary tbiuks that 

the office of ‘ high noble,’ conferred on Hoo, was 
within the imperial domain, and not in Loo. 
This view appears to me the more likely ; but 
the text docs not enable us to decide the point. 


jEifWSTiSi 

pjjjj "Ht’ * ^e re< l ue,tel l a decree from king 
Ching, and again invested lloo with Ts'ae, that 
he might continue the line of his father.’ Gan- 
kwfi thought that the Ts‘ae with which Hoo 
was invested was not the same which had been 
the appanage of his father, but another on the 
east, ‘between the Hwae and the Joo,’ to which 
the name of Ts’ae wns given, to mark the 
connection between it and the former. This is 
not likely, nor is it supported by proper his- 
torical evidence. 


[Shih King (^,|| of the Ming dynasty) 
denies the various statements in this par, say- 
ing they are legends founded on a misappre- 
hension of the duke of Chow’s language in ‘The 

Metal-bound Coffer,’ — 

; and that to suppose that 

the duke killed one brother and degraded two 
others, as lie is here said to have done, is in- 
jurious to his character, and would establish a 
precedent of most dangerous nature. Having 
thus settled it that the statements arc not true, 
lie goes ou to tlie conclusion, that this Book is 
a forgery. But this is egregious trifling. The 
statements of this par. were staple of Chinese 
history before the burning of the Shoo. Tlie 
passage of the adduced above, and the 

sequel of which contains a part of par. 3, is 
sufficient to prove this. The duke of Chow is 
easily vindicated from any charges brought 
against his character for the deeds which are 
related here.] 
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2 “The king speaks to this effect, ‘My little child, Hoo, you follow 
the virtue of our ancestors , and have changed from the conduct of 
your father; you are able to take heed to your ways ; — I therefore 
appoint you to be a prince of the empire in the east. Go to your 
country. Be reverent ! 

3 ‘ In order that you may cover the faults of your father, be loyal, 
be filial. Urge on your steps in your own way, diligent and never 
idle, and so you will hand down an example to your descendants. 


Pp. 2 — 8. The charge. 2. The virtu* 

of Hoo, to which he was entitled foi the distinction 

conferred on him . T J[f [3 ’ — '*■ may seem 
that this should be translated — ‘The king spake 
to the following effect,’ rather than as I have 
done. I apprehend, however, that the charge 
was delivered by the duke of Chow in the king's 
name, in the same way as the charge to the 

Viscount of Wei, Bk. VIII. The ^ J 

nzn in the last par. leads me to this 
view, nor need it be rejected though Hoo's 
appointment may have taken place after the 
building of LS. must ■= * 

Id i. f§5' 3c <2 f} -" 111 

translation. |~ , — Ts‘ae was to the 

east of Haou, Cliing’s capital. 

— the first definition of m in the diet, is 

ffij Hi # ^ it’ ‘ the c ° untr f with which 

a prince was invested.’ The primary meaning 
of the term, however, was, no doubt, ‘ a tumulus 
or mound;’ and Se3 Ke-scuen ( fff- jpr J§jT) 
ingeniously accounts for its being used as the 
designation of a territory in this way: — 

T ' SM ' RA ; IB 

‘The emperor, when appointing a prince over a 
State, took from the earth of his own altar to 


the spirit of the land, and gave it to the prince, 
that he might raise an altar to the spirit of the 
land in his State, which was thence called by the 

name of m- Compare the note on * The Tribute 
of Yu,* Pt. i„ p. 35. 3. Hoo must go on as 

he had begun , covering by his good deeds the evil 

memo) y of his father. isism*#. 
— the force of the is partly concessive, and 

partly hortatory. By 135 A is intended, of 
course, Hoo’s father. Though Hoo was acting 
contrary to his father’s example, yet as his 
conduct would remove the disgrace that rested 
on his father’s memory, it is characterized as 
‘filial.’ jfjj, ^ ffpt — Gan-kwiS gives 

for this — T1,ereisa 

reference plainly to the conduct of Hoo’s father, 
who had left no traces of good by which he 
might direct his steps. Lin Che-k‘e says : — 

it £ « # m ® S ik » fln 

The characters, as I understand them, are 
literally: — ‘Do you push boldly on 0JJ 
#M± 1\ 'ffZ ^T), treading on your 
own person.’ The conclusion, — * 

quoted in the 

as referred to above. 

[Ch‘in Foo-leang says: — ‘When Shun gave 
charge co Yu, he made no reference to the 
misconduct of his father K‘w2n ; and the duke 
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Follow the constant lessons of your grandfather, king Wi£n, and be 
not like your father disobedient to the royal orders. 

4 ‘Great Heaven has no affections; — it helps only the virtuous. 
The people’s hearts are not constant; — they cherish only the kind. 
Acts of goodness are different, but they contribute in common to 
government. Acts of evil are different, but they contribute in 
common to disorder. Do you be cautious ! 

5 ‘To give heed to the beginning, think of the end: — the end will 
then be without distress. If you do not think of the end, it will be 
in distress, and that the greatest. 

6 ‘ Exert yourself to achieve your proper merit. Seek to be in 
harmony with all your neighbours. Be a fence to the royal House. 
Live in harmony with your brethren.' Tranquillize and help the 
inferior people. 


a a &. a; x 

o 


CT 




i Efi 


vx o a 


BE Ts 'If U T 



VI If, II, 

M fit II II, ^ % 
% ft VI H $ M 


'If IL T 

If Spt 


of Chow, when giving charge to the viscount 
of Wei. made no mention of Woo-kang. How 
is it. that he here makes mention so repeatedly 
and distinctly of Hoo's father? Huo’s father 
was his own brother. It was necessary he 
should speak ot him, on the principle explained 
by Mencius, VI., Pt. ii., iii. ; ’ — see the ^ gf£.] 

P - *■ 3£. ^ M ^ — comp, the 

“1’ae-keS, Pt. iii., p. 1. j| f 4[Q |fg 

Jl; If is <l untcd as f com the Books of 
Chow, in the £ ft £ 5. 

k rn *Ji- If M ^ $%■ 

"J* tie ‘Tae-keS,’ Pt. iii., p. 6. The 

same sentiment is here brought differently out. 
is to be taken as in the same ex- 


pression — the last Bk. p 23. 

hi the ^ J|, 3L ^ > ther « 

is a quotation from the Shoo, the original of 
which is probably in this par.— 

1*. Rules fur Hoo in his j el at ions with others. 

i mm 

Xjj , ‘exert yourself in acliieving your proper 
merit.’ What that merit was is not said. ‘It 
embraced,' says Tseaou Hwang ), ‘ tho 

bringing forward the able, the intelligentadmiu- 
istration of the government, and the right use of 
punishments.’ ptj ‘ the prince of the 

neighbouring States on every side.’ vx 
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ik *1 ik jm m si $«n 

. . o ft e li |[ 4*. ft 
& ft 3E«- Efc MM * & 0 


‘ Follow the course of the Mean, and do not by assuming to be 
intelligent throw old statutes into confusion. Watch over what 
you see and hear, and do not for one-sided words deviate from the 
right rule. Then I, the one man, will praise you.’” 

“The king says, ‘ Oh ! my little child, Hoo, go, and do not idly 
throw away my charge.’” 

be intelligent is a selfish shrewdness ’ ( 

jt «. is M * « ^ 

= ‘to exercise a diseriminauing 

judgment.’ «8HSR might be trans- 
lated in the second person, — ‘your,’ or even in 
the first. Ts ae expands from ~pj thus: — 

II Si X' 9- S ti — li £ #t ■ 

*3 1 * * & g- 

P. 8. Concluding admonition. 


lif- ^0, the does not connect the 
clauses with those which precede Sfy 

‘ brethren,’ are the princes and nobles of the 
same surname with himself. 7. fiuleiv/a 
more interna l character. Lin Che- 

°^ er Yes that this clause is equivalent to 
the i|^r at the commencement of the 
* Doctrine ot the Mean.’ We need not, however, 
look for any moral or metaphysical doctrine in 

the text. ft is here ‘ the middle,’ ‘ the proper 

Mean.’ Emphasis is to be laid on the -ft 
in the second clause. Wang Ts’eaou savs:— - 
‘Intelligence is a Heavenly virtue; assuming to 
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1 I. In the fifth month, on the day Ting hae, the king arrived from 

2 Yen, and came to the honoured city of Chow. The duke of Chow 
said, “The king speaks to the following effect, ‘Hoi I make an 
announcement for you of the four kingdoms and many other regions. 
Ye who were the officers and people of the prince of Yin, 1 have 
dealt very leniently as regards your lives, as ye all know. You 

3 kept reckoning greatly upon some decree of Heaven, and did not 
keep with perpetual awe before your thoughts the preservation of 
your sacrifices. 


Introductory Note. The Preface to the ; 
Shoo contains the names of two Books now 
lost, which had their place between ‘ The Charge 
to Chung of Ts'ae’ and 'The Numerous Re- 
gions.’ The one was styled ‘The Government 
of king Chiug,’ and w as made on occasion of an 
expedition of the king to the east, when he 
smote the wild tribes of the Hwae, and ex- 
tinguished the State of Yen ( ^ 

Hi 4^T). The other had reference 


to the king's removal of the chief or ruler of 
Yen to the district of P'oo-koo in 


Ts‘e, and was styled HIM- which we 
do not know how to translate, being unable,- 
from the loss of the Book, to say how the 

character !j£^. should be taken. The Book 
that now comes under our notice was a sequel 
to these two, the prefatory note saying that it 
was made on the return of the king to Haou 

Now, the prefatory note to ‘The Great An- 
nouncement ’ says that after king Woo's death, 
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when Woo-kfing and the three uncles of Ching, 
who had been placed as overseers of him in 
Yin, rebelled, the wild tribes of the Ilwae rose 
at the same time and made common cause 
with them. In ‘The Numerous Officers,’ p. 21, 
again, the king is made to say to the nobles of 
Yin, that, ‘when he came from Yen,’ he dealt 
very leniently with them. The question has 
been raised whether, in those and other notices, 
we have intimations of only, one expedition 
against the tribes of the Hwae and Yen, or of 
successive expeditions. On the lost Book of 
‘The Govt, of king Ching,’ Ch'ing K‘ang-sliing 
says that the exploits described in it were those 
of the duke of Chow when he put down the 
rebellion of his brothers, and that he did not 
know how the Book had been arranged in tjie 
place assigned to it in the Preface. Keang 
Shing, Wang Ming-shing, and others, who all 
but swear to the words of Ch'ing, would arrange 
all the Books I have mentioned before ‘The 
Numerous Officers. ’ In the standard chro- 
nology. moreover, the ‘Numerous Regions ’ is 
assigned to the fifth year of king Ching, n c. 
1,110 (or 1,111). On the other hand, Gan-kwb 
maintains that the wild tribes spoken of were 
not tamed by one visit of the imperial forces. 
The duke of Chow smote them, he says, and 
Yen with them, when quelling the rebellion of 
his brothers and Woo-kltng, but they rebelled 
again when the duke had resigned the regency, 
and the king himself, probably attended by his 
uncle, took the field against them ; and it 
was on his return from extinguishing the State 
of Yen, that the announcement contained in 
the ‘ Numerous Regions ’ was made. It is of 
the operations at this time against the ilwae 
and other wild tribes, he thinks, that mention 
is made in ‘ The speech at Fe.’ 

I am inclined in this matter to adopt the 
view of Gan-kwfi. We may conclude from the 
arrangement of the Books that this was the 
opinion of the compiler of the Preface. If we 
may credit what Mencius says, the records 
of the Shoo do not tell us & tithe of the wars 
carried on by the duke of Chow to establish 
the new dynasty : — ‘ He smote Yen, and after 
three years put its ruler to death. He drove 
Fei-leen to a corner by the sea and slew him. 
The states which he extinguished amounted to 
fifty ’ (Mencius, Bk. III., Pt. II., ix., 6). I may 
conclude this note with the remarks of Shoo 
Shih on the difficulty with which the dynasty 
of Chow was established. He says : — ‘ “ The 
Great Announcement,” “ The Announcement to 
the prince of K‘ang," “ The Ann. about Drun- 
kenness,” “ The timber ofthe Tsze,” “The Ann. 
of the duke of Shaou,” “ The Ann. about Lo,” 
“The Numerous Officers,” and “The Numerous 
Regions,” — these eight pieces, each having its 
different subject, yet have all a general reference 
to the fact that the minds of the people of Yin 
would not submit to Chow. When I have read 
“ The Great Speech,” and “ The Completion of 
the War,” I have always exclaimed — ‘How 
easily did Chow take the empire from Yin ! ’ But 
when I read these eight Books, I exclaim — 
‘With what difficulty did Chow bring Yin to a 
quiet submission !’ “The Numerous Regions” 
was addressed not to the off. of Yin only, but also 
to those of the other regions throughout the 
empire; — showing us that it was not the people 
of Yin only who refused to acknowledge the 


new sway. One can understand how deep had 
been the influence of the six virtuous kings who 
came after T‘ang. Under the tyranny of Show, 
the people were as if in the midst of flaming 
fire, and they turned to Chow as water Hows 
downwards, without thinking of the virtue of 
the former kings. But when the empire was a 
little settled, they were no longer amid the fires, 
and their thoughts turned to the seven emperors 
of Yin, a3 a child thinks of its parents. Though 
sages like king Woo and the duke of Chow 
followed one another with their endeavours to 
soothe them, their insurrectionary movements 
could not be repressed. Had the new dynasty 
not possessed the duke of Chow, it could hardly 
have been established. — This he knew, and it 
was this which made him apprehensive, and 
that he did not dare to withdraw from public 

life.’ See the 

The Name of the Book. — ~}j, ‘The 
Numerous Regions.’ The phrase occurs in the 
2d par., and up and dow n throughout the 
greater portion of the Book : and hence it is 
used to designate the whole, indicating that it 
was addressed to the representatives not of one 
region, but of many. In parr. 24 — 29, the phrase 
-j-j, ‘numerous officers,’ takes the place of 
and Woo firing has removed so much 
to the former Book ; — for which he is hardly to 
be blamed. ‘The Numerous Regions’ is found 
in both the texts. 

Contests. The king has returned to his 
capita! in triumph, having put down rebellion 
in the east, and specially extinguished the 
State or tribe of Yen. A great assembly of 
priuces and nobles, — the old officers of Yin, 
and chiefs from many regions besides, — is gath- 
ered on the occasion. They are all supposed 
to have been secretly, if not openly, in sympa- 
thy with the rebellion which has been trampled 
out, and to grudge to yield submission to the 
rule of Chow. The king, by the duke of 
Chow, reasons and expostulates with them. 
He insists on the leniency with which he had 
dealt with them in the past ; and whereas they 
might be saying that Chow's overthrow of the 
Yin dynasty was a usurpation, he shows that 
it was from the will of Heaven. The history 
of the empire is reviewed, and it is made to 
appear that king Woo had displaced the emper- 
ors of Shang, just as T‘ang, the founder of 
Shaug, had displaced the emperors of Hea. It 
was the course of duty for them therefore to 
submit to Chow. If they did not avail them- 
selves of its leniency, they should be dealt with 
in another way. 

Having thus spoken, the duke turns, at par. 
24, and addresses the many officers of the 
States, and especially those of Yin who had 
been removed to Lo, speaking to them in the 
style of ‘The Numerous Officers.’ Finally he 
reminds them all that it is time for them to 
begin a new course. If they do well, all will 
be well with them ; if they continue perverse, 
they will have themselves to blame for the 
consequences. 

Ch. I. Fp. 1 — 12. Time when, and par- 
ties to whom the Announcement was made. 
A REVIEW Oi THE DOWNFALL OF TUB &SA 
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DYNASTY, AND OF THC HISTORY OF THAT OF 
ShaNC ; — TO SHOW THE WAY OF HEAVES IN THE 
HiSE AND FALL OF THE IMPERIAL SWAY. 1. 

See the introductory note. On and ^ 
see the notes oil Bk. XIV., p. 21. Gaubil 
observes that whereas the most approved history 
of the empire refers the date of this Book to 
the 5th year of king Ching, or R.C. 1. 1 11, there 
really was uo day Ting-hae in the 5th month 
of that year in the calendar of Chow. The 
correctness of his observation is easily verified, 
for the Choiv year corresponding to b.c. 1.111, 
must have commenced with the cycle day 
^ jftj . But wc have seen (p. 421) that it 
was in the year h.c. 1,098 that the duke of Chow 
resigned the regency. The next year, b.c. 1.097. 
began, if the calendar was correct, on the 6th 
cycle day, or jnj^ |^, and the 5th month must 
have commenced with the day ~JT* or 

so that the day Ting-hae would be the 20th 
or 2tst of it. Gan-kwd arrived at the same 
result from his view that the day XSc Bk - 
XIII., p. 29, was the last day of the year. 
Let these numerical statements have whatever 
weight is due to them ; — they seem to ine to 
show that this Book follows ‘The Announcement 
about Lfi.’ in chronological order, and that we 
are right in rejecting the early date assigned to 
it by K-ang-sliing and his followers. 

2 - H‘ dE^ an- 

nouncement is thus introduced differently from 
any that have preceded. ‘The Great Announce- 
ment’ for instance begins with 
though the king could have had little or nothing 
to do with it. The language of it. like the expedi- 
tion which it vindicated, was all from the duke 
of Cliow. The compilers of the Books, however, 
did not think it necessary to prefix a % ]& 

0’ as they have done here. The only reason 
for the addition in the text at all satisfactory 
assumes (what I have infen ed on other grounds) 
that this announcement was made after the 
duke had resigned the regeney. The king 
might then have been expected to declare his 
sentiments in his own person. He did not do so 
on this occasion. There were reasons, no doubt, 
for his not doing so, though we cannot assign 
them. The duke of Chow was spokesman as 
before ; and to indicate their different positions 
we have the prefix— ‘The duke of Chow said.' 

ffli’ ef St P ® =§> j}’~ on 1$ tf’ 

§ee upon Bk \ II., p. ]. Woo Ching under- 
stands by raa ‘all the States in the four 
quarters of the empire ’ ( J7EJ ^ |g ), and 
by ^ Jj, ‘ the people of all the States ’ (2^ 
Pj ^ J^). This ’ s 'famous but not satis- 
factory. stand collater- 

ally, and indicate different regions. The ‘many 
regions’ are more extensive than the ‘four 
States,’ and cannot be taken as embraced in 

them. We must understand the as in 


Bk. XIV.. p. 21, of the imperial domain of 
Sharig or Yin, which had been divided into four 
parts preside*] over by three of king Woo’s 
brothers, and by Woo-kang, the son of Show. 
It seems to me absurd to suppose, with Kcang 
Shing, that Yen was one of the States thus 
classed together. 

Then by are intended the princes 

and people of other regions generally. It is 
probable the people of Yen, in the rising which 
had been quelled, had raised the standard of 
the fallen dynasty, and that the issue of their 
struggle had been eagerly waited for by the 
people of the old imperial domain, and of other 
eastern regions. However that may be, the duke 
of Chow and other friends of the new dynasty 
thought the time a fitting one to give another 
and genera! exposition of the grounds on which 
they vindicated for it the sovereignty of the 

empire. If jl* . ^ ZT- 

— hy ^ 1C l )r * ncc Yin,’ is denoted 

"Woo-kang:. Keang Shing takes 30 

,h “ ni ® fx T K- ii B <?; in 

Rig. ‘ye princes of the empire, governing 
the people : ’ but such a meaning of m in this 
place is very unlikely. Woo Ch ing retains 
Jpjj^in the sense of ‘ the Yin dynasty,’ but takes 
the clause in the same way as Shing (J^r 
^ ^ J3c saying that whereas 

the ‘ people ’ were addressed in |7tj pj|| ^ 

, the speaker here rises to address their 

‘rulers (=£ rftj EJ ^ ^ But 
there is no such gradation of thought in the 
text, and Ch-ing's exegesis lies under the addi- 
tional disadvantage of making 
The duke of Chow, having called the attention 
of all in the assembly to what he had to say 

( pp ^ 0 ~)j !i here t,,rns and 

addresses himself more particularly to the nobles 
and people who had occupied the imperial do- 
main of Yin. 1 understand ISDf-R 
■— ,v 
‘ Daily Explanation’ differently 

arm 

^,-see on Bk. XIV , p. 21. I 
understand the language here as in that previous 
passage, in accordance with the views of Ts'ae. 
Here, however, he supposes that the king 
says he is sparing their lives a second time, and 

|§ |?l % is with hiro = ^ £ 

£ff, ‘ Be ye all aware of this.’ But this 
clause and the former are to me plainly his- 
torical, and refer to what is past. Ts‘ae’s view 
is fully and clearly expanded in the ‘ Daily Ex- 

I, nation jg 
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1 God sent down correction on Hea, but the sovereign only in- 
creased his luxury and sloth, and would not speak kindly to the 
people. He proved himself on the contrary dissolute and dark, 
and would not yield for a single day to the leading of God ; — this 


*.*‘1 * * S £ « ■ A: l¥ JS 
*.« ® IS K 2 

»• 

This par. is the key note to the Book, and it is 
right to connect it closely with what precedes. 
The subject of it is the officers and people of 
Yin,’ who had deemed the empire belonged to 
the House of T-ang by a ‘divine right’ 

'tjjf), a, 'd did not consider that what Heaven 
had given, it might and would take away, if there 
were not the earnest and virtuous discharge 
of the duties of government. Ts ae makes 
Yen to be the subject of the par. Thus the 
‘Daily Explanation’ follows the passage just 
quoted with — ‘And do you know the reason 
why Yen has perished? The people of Yen 
presumed greatly on their private views, reckon- 
ed on the decree of supreme Heaven, and with 
evil action rose in rebellion. They used no 
far-reaching reverent forethought, wnich would 
have led them to obey the laws, and rest in 
their lot, whereby they would have preserved 
the sacrifices to their ancestors. They have 
thus suddenly brought destruction on them- 
selves ; and do you look to Yen as a beacon, and 
know that the decree of Heaven is not to be 
rashly sought or relied on.' But why should 
we suppose that the speaker has here the State 
of Yen in view? It is mentioned indeed in the 
1st par., but that is an addition by the compiler, 
and Yen is nowhere referred to in the address. 
It was too insignificant, moreover, to occupy 
the place which must be assigned to it, if we 
suppose that the announcement is thus made to 
turn upon its history. 

No similar objections can be made to the 
view which I have taken. The sacrifices to the 
emperors of the Yin dynasty were allowed, in 
the generous clemency of king Woo, to be con- 
tinued by their lineal descendant Woo-kang, 
the son of the tyrant Show ; but no sooner was 
Woo dead, than he and his adherents rose in 
rebellion against the new dynasty, and brought 
down new and heavy punishments, though still 
tempered with mercy, upon themselves. I am 
surprised that none of the Chinese clitics have 
thus connected the 2d and 3d parr. 


Gan-kwfi joined the 3d par. with the 4th, and 
supposed that Kee, the last emperor of the Hea 
dyn., was the subject of it. Keang Shing deals 
with it very inanely, saying that it is a general 
declaration, = ‘ Should kings reckon on the 
decree of Heaven, and not reverently consult 
with long forethought, for their sacrifices ' ( -{- 

Ipfi bft tf|>— on the ,amc 

characters in Bk. VII . p. 1. Keang Shing 
would make them in both places merely a phrase 
of introduction or exclamation ; but we are not 
reduced to have recourse to such a device. 

Pp. 4 — 7. How the sovereignly of the empire 
passed from the House of Hea to 7 -any. 4. 

Ts‘ae thinks that some paragraphs introductory 
to this have been lost, bis reason being that 
it is the custom in the Shoo to precede the 
account of the downfall of a dynasty because 
of the wickedness of its last emperor with a 
reference to the virtuous emperors who preced- 
ed him. That is the practice certainly, but the 
duke of Chow may not have observed it here. 
We are not obliged to suppose any loss of text. 

'fjf* fgp- jg ^ jg.-comp. Bk. XIV., 

p. 5. The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ here takes 

“JE ^ W "f* M’ ‘sor- 

rowfully,’ ‘ with sympathy.’ 

a. >"»« 

Analects and Mencins, is used for ‘a whole 
day.’ Here the phrase = ‘ one day,’ * a single 

day.’ Keang Shing has for it ; and 

the ‘Daily Explanation’ gives jk 

‘ He could not for a single day be advis- 
ed by (exert himself on) the leading of God,’ 
— the critics dwell on the phrase — 1 the leading 
of God,’ and understand by it the unceasing 
monitions of conscience, — all the ways by 
which the heart of man is touched in Provi- 
dence, which may be described as efforts on 
the part of God to keep him from evil, and 
lead him into the way of righteousness. 5. 
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is what you have heard. He kept reckoning on the decree of God 
in his favour, and would not promote the means of the people's 
support. Bv great inflictions of punishment also, he increased the 
disorder of the States of Hea. The first cause of his evil course was 
the internal misrule, which made him unfit to deal well with the 
multitudes. Nor did he seek at all to employ men whom he could 


Ts'ae says that most of this par. is not under- 
stood by him. He brings out the meaning 
which appears in the translation, however, and 
is on the whole more successful in dealing 
with it than the other critics. The same subject 
evidently is continued, — the crimes of Keg, 
which occasioned the overthrow of the Hea 
dynasty. EH ^ -compare 

the notes on ‘ The Speech of T'ang,’ p. 3. 

^ >£ PI ~P M“ the exprcs - 

sion has been taken variously. 

Gan-kwii explains by m so that the 
meaning is — ‘that which should he bestowed 
on the people,’ viz., good govt, and lessons of 
instruction : and the whole = he could not be- 
gin even to govern and instruct the people as 
he ought. Tins is very unsatisfactory. In the 
YihKing(^^J»)itis said— 0 |§ ^ 

Kau,g 

Shing, taking there as => {Sjj’iJ', 1 to be attach- 
ed to.’ understands the text as = ‘he could not 
do what would make the people attached to 
him.’ Ts‘ae defined the character in the Yin 
by ‘ to rely on,’ and not by from which 
he deduces the meaning of the text which I have 
given. — Ke£ made no provision for the neces- 
saries of life among the people, such as food 

and clothing. 7b this 

continues the description of KeC. He is the 
subject of f^. Woo Ch‘ing on the contrary 
understands • Heaven ’ as the subject of and 
makes the clauses descriptive of the punishment 
of KeS. JjRj fJ3 ^ -j- — the critics 

are all agTeed that by g^, ‘internal dis- 
order,’ we are to understand the vile debaucheries 
of which Kefi was guilty in his connection with 
He-he (see pp. 170, 171). 

With Ts‘ae, Woo Ch‘ing, and others, I take 
= ‘to begin,’ and m is equivalent to 


a noun, Hie subject of fpf. K‘ang Shing and 
Wang Suh botli took f|'l as =*= or but 
they do not account for the JJJ. Equally un- 
satisfactory is the exegesis of Gan-kwd, who 
takes as if it were With 

comp. Bk. XIV., p. 13, 

is taken, by 

all the critics except Woo Chfing, as = % ‘all 
the multitude of the people.’ The only dif- 
ficulty in so taking it is with which would so 
be applied to describe the act of the superior to 
his inferiors, — which is contrary to its common 
usage. Feeling this, Ch'ing takes m as deno- 
ting the sacrifice to God which was so called (see 
the diet, in voc.), who takes the clause as ~ - ‘ lie 
could not attend well to the sacrifices to God.’ 
But this is so far-fetched that it is better to 
acquiesce in the other view, even with the 

difficulty attaching to it. mz-Mf 
R — I have translated here alter the ‘ Daily 
Explanation,’ which lias : — 

» A ffi ® ffi 2- ffi A: =* S 

"4P "f Tt- There is little to 

choose between this and the view of Ts’ae and 
Woo Ch‘ing: — ‘Nor could he make great ap- 
proaches towards the virtue of reverence in 
which he might have shown a generous largeness 
of heart to the people ’ (yfx j|J: ^ 

f fit i ^ ^ 1^)’ Gan-kw8 

gave quite a different meaning to the second 
clause: — ‘Nor could he greatly advance to the 
virtue of reverence, but was very indifferent 
and idle in governing the people ’ ^ 

’/jqf Keang Shing reads & 

instead of and interprets:— ‘The greatly 
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respect, and who might display a generous kindness to the people, 
but he daily honoured the covetous and cruel, who were guilty of 

6 cruel tortures in the cities of Hea. Heaven on this sought a true 
lord for the people, and made its distinguishing and favouring 
decree light on T‘ang the Successful, who punished and destroyed the 

7 sovereign of Hea. Heaven’s refusal of its favour to Hea was decided, 
and it was because the righteous men among your many regions were 
not permitted to continue long in their posts of enjoyment, and the 
many officers whom Ilea respected were quite unable to maintain 
an intelligent preservation of the people in the enjoyment of their 


false were employed by him, and put into 
offices, to the calamity and bitter suffering of 

the people’ (§j£ |£j ^ ft ^ 

it 

be gluttonous or greedy,’ ‘ to covet ; ’ m - 

fjj. = ‘ t0 fl "S r y.’ ‘ resentful.’ J|jJ 

py , — comp, in ‘The Speech of Thing,’ 

P- 3, 2^1 ^|J J|[ Q |J|J, ‘to cut off the 
nose,’ is better translated here generally. Keang 
Shing reads after on the authority of 
the j|i£ hut the meaning which he gives 

to the whole is very far-fetched. — ‘The people 
also under the rule of Ilea, suffering the oppres- 
sion of greed and cruelty, longed more every day 
to sec the kingdom of Hea cut off.’ Only one 
searching for strange meanings could attempt 
to draw this from the text. 

« Bif-.® 

±# ’■ 

* % 

4 Heaven’s refusal of its Jcu'ojt to Kei, for Hta) 
Was great and decided.’ The rest of the par. 


explains why Heaven thus withdrew its favour. 
V/e have iu Bk. XVI., p. 9, an opposite declara- 
tion of Heaven’s favour to Shang, — 

&tl iti tjrT 14 is wel1 10 take in the 
same way in both passages, as meaning ‘deter- 
minate,’ ‘decided.’ $1 ^ }j Z IS 
1 righteous people,’ ■= 

‘men of virtue and ability. They are called 
‘ of your many regions,’ i.e., the many regions 
of the empire. We can lay no stress on the 
Iff- ‘your.’ /fc 2fU— 1 ‘long iu 

much enjoyment, W long in the enjoyment of 
their offices.* Keang Shing says: — ^ m 

M ^ =e* # fi- ^ yfeX'Q 

if- 

‘couid not understand to preserve and secure 
enjoyment for the people.’ The use of JpL, and 

the ¥ before s , render the language obscure, 
but the meaning seems to be what I have given. 
The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ gives for it — 

mmvii 

‘they could not understand the 
art of govt, so as to secure their tranquil enjoy- 
ment ( = possession) of the people of the empire.’ 
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^\buton the contrary aided one another in oppression, so that of 

the hundred ways of promoting prosperity they eould not advance 
one. 

8 ‘In the case indeed of T‘ang the Successful, it was because he 
was the choice of your many regions that lie superseded Hca and 

9 became the lord of the people. He paid careful attention to the 
m e f sentlal virtues of a sovereign, in order to stimulate the people, and 

10 they on their part mutated him, and were stimulated. From him 
down to the emperor Yih, the sovereigns all made their virtue 
illustrious, and were cautious in the use of punishments;— thus also 

1 1 exercising a stimulating influence over the people. When they, having 

Ying-U quotes the view of Too Yu I tffi) , is that 1 Heaven, in seeking a lord for the 

in tha tamo 1 1- vC I /. 1. „ . . 


to the same effect, making j|f ‘to re- 

ceive ; see the gjj Keang Shing defines 
b y ${’“ a* 1 -’ It i« equivalent to ‘ all,’ but 


people, simply followed the choice of the many 
regions’ ^ ±, ^ jj 

*C fyX fif} Gan-kwd aiul Keang Sliing 

tru llol .1 1 _ 


l=j as equivalent to ‘all, but 'w /yp |UJ v «.e«ug oiling 

with the further meaning of ‘mutual’ co-opera- trans,at *» however,—' 1 was able among your 
♦inn m r . — ^ n« many retions to choose */.» 


tion. 3g ^ gf 4$ -dr- ^ gb HU man - v re B‘ ons to choose the worthy: But this is 
-Gan-kwrt connected thef?rnier of these a meani “S- «««* more than the other 

with the one preceding. — • They aided one an- cons,r "ction, from the characters themselves, 
other in oppression, even in a hundred different nor is tlle sentiment so suitable to the tenor of 

Sdion^M theBook ’ •• We ought surely totakeM 


an addition to the COOK ’ * W e ought surely to take gg 

grratiyunable to initiate any plan of good’ licre as in p. 5. Ts‘ae, however, makes, Me jgf 
-T HE Pj ^ VX ^)- It is better to be = • what he depended on,’ the essential 


' W r -J.V..MCU VII, *.C., mu UbSeniiJU 

to cunne ctth e clauses together as I have done. virtue of a sovereign, or benevolence. 

Ibe ^ leads us back to ‘to imitate,’ ‘to find a pattern.’ 

J K j|§ in P- 5, and the meaning comes „ k " S takes 11 ln the senso of ‘ punishment.’ 
out as in the translation ” is P eop * e ’ though he might punish them, 

Pn „ „ were 9tim ulated to virtue!’ The student will 

rp. .\i. fhe empire gained by the virtue of mark the force of the Jtj and the H4 i„ the two 

«e*t 'if Show s T m,s 'J° vcn> - of < h e Chinese language, that the critics intcr- 

tinn f , h ■ * ; 1 1S 0n y 1,1 thc lnter P reta - P ret ffl in the next par. quite differently 

tion of the intermediate clause of this par., — “ eST In ON SP “ amerently. 

that there! ,■« ^ W V& M W} ~ See Bk - ™ , P- 3. The 

W fj ftfl- that th ere is a difference assertion made here about the sovereigns of tlie 

meaning, as stated by Yaou Shun-muh (-Wf; jg& XI o n it • , ' ^ 0’ see on Bk. 

VbWF X1 ‘ P- u - It is strange to find this specified 
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examined the evidence in criminal cases, put to death those charge- 
able with many crimes, they exercised the same influence ; they did so 

12 also, when they liberated those who were not purposely guilty. But 
when the throne came to your late sovereign, he could not with the 
good will of your many regions continue in the enjoyment of the 
favouring decree of Heaven.’ " 

13 II. u Oh ! the king speaks to the following effect, ‘ I announce and 
declare to you of the mauy regions, Heaven had no set purpose to 
do away with the sovereign of Hea, or with the sovereign of Yin. 

14 But it was the case that your ruler, being in possession of your 
many regions, abandoned himself to great excess, and reckoned on 
the favouring decree of Heaven, making trifling excuses for his 

15 conduct. And so in the case of the sovereign of Hea ; — his schemes 


with reference to the emperors ; but so it is in the 
text. jjtf. — comp, in ‘The 

Counsels of Yu,’ p. 12, fa it g g, 

i2 - B v lit ‘?° ur 

sovereign,' we are to understand Show. 

should be interpreted with 
reference to the of p. 8. 

The critics have all overlooked this. 

Ch. II. Pp. 13 — 16. How THE SOVE- 
REIGNTY OF THE EMPIRE, HAVING PASSED FROM 

Hea to Yin, by the will of Heaven, passed 

AGAIN FROM TUE TYRANT SHOW TO THE PRINCES 

of Chow. 13. The critics have much 
to say on the manner in which this par. begins, 
—the repetition of Q, and the pj* 

P*f, which precedes. But what can be said to 
the purpose, more than that the duke of Chow 
chose thus to speak ? Very strange is the 
method of Keang Shing, who makes the 


an exclamation concluding the previous 

paragraph. ^ JSf = 

AS £ II (Ts‘ae), our ‘ on purpose,’ 

‘ with premeditation ; ’ jj, ‘ to put 

away,’ ‘ to remove.’ By ^jj and 

we are to understand Keg and Show. The re- 
moval of them, however, was equivalent to the 
overthrow of their respective dynasties. 14. 

f = fif ‘ your sovereign,’ referring 
to Keg. ^{5.— <l> y— on the 

ground of — your many regions.’ Keang Shing 
gives: — ‘relying on the multitudes of your 
many regions.’ ^ |||[,— as in 

p. 22, = jjjftC , ‘lightly,’ ‘ triflingly.’ Compare in 
Bk.XIV.-p. 5, 15. 

Here the speaker turns again to Ke€, the 
representative of the Hea line (Tjlj J|f). Ueu 
Tsoo-heen says that the dfe here is that of 
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of government were not of a tendency to secure his enjoyment of 
(he empire, so that Heaven sent down ruin on him, and the chief of 
your State entered into the line of his succession. Indeed , it was 
the case that the last sovereign ot your Shang was luxurious to the 
extreme of luxury, while his schemes of government showed 
neither purity nor progress, so that Heaven sent down such ruin on 
him. 

‘The wise, not thinking, become foolish, and the foolish, by 
thinking, become wise. Heaven for five years waited kindly, and 
forbore with the descendant of Tang, to see if he would indeed 
prove himself the true ruler of the people, but there was nothing 


meaning ‘ to— collect,’ and the 2|!L is tlml 

°f [§!ij. meaning ‘ to enjoy the empire ’ He 
adds that ‘good governmental measures bring 
together all means of prosperity ’ ^ 

iid J3t). This is the easiest 
way of explaining the characters. Keang Shiog, 
not so well, takes = Woo th ing is 

here, as frequently, peculiar. Ho makes 

to mean — ‘ the princes were alien- 
ated, and ho could not bring them together and 
make them come to court with their offerings , 

<jt ffl: it * ;£• & 


"i=a 

=?->■ nif _ 
ruin,’ = such a ruin. m » r.i z- 
by is meant T‘ang, so called as bein/ 

then merely one of the princes, ‘the holde 
of a State.’ ^ ' ‘separated—; inter 

rupted it.’ Koo Seih-ch'ow says: — ‘From Yi 
to Kee ihere had been a continuous successioi 
of 4W> years; but from this it was interrupts 
and broken off’(g ^ {7U ]^ 4£ 

>« 

Lin Che-k‘e observes on that il 

means ‘he carried his ^-his luxurious in. 


dolence to excess.' This is better than to take 
one of the characters in the sense of ‘to 
go beyond.’ ^ ‘pure;* 

= jf|> ‘ to advance,’ ‘ progress.’ The mean- 
ing of the clause zfe then comes out 

as in the translation. Keang Shing, after Ma 
Yung, takes 2^. = ^-, ‘ to ascend,' so the whole 
= ‘ his measures of govt, did not go up purely 
to Heaven.’ This is far-fetched, but not so 
much so as Woo Ch'ing’s interpretation. Ho 
takes in its sense of ‘the winter sacrifice,’ 
and hence for ‘sacrifices’ in general, so that 
‘ he did not offer his sacrifices 

with purity !’ 

P17 - Sp . — these two 

sayings havewonderfullyexercisedtheingenuity 

of the critics. Confucius has said (Ana. XVII. 
iii.) that ‘the wise ot the highest class and the 
stupid of the lowest class cannot be changed.’ 

Surely he who can be called belongs to ‘ the 
wise of the highest class how can the dictum 
ol the great sage and the sentiment of the duke 
ot Chow in this passage be reconciled? The 
foreign student is not concerned to reconcile 
them What the duke says we know to be 
accordant with laets. He had not come to the 
tolly and arrogance of the sage and his school 
exalting the ‘ s»ageiy mau ’ above the attributes 
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18 in him deserving to be regarded. Heaven then sought among your 
many regions, making a great impression by its terrors to stir up 
one who might look reverently to it ; but in all your regions, there was 

19 not one deserving of its regard. There were, however, our kings of 
Chow, who treated well the multitudes of the people, and were able 
to sustain the burden of virtuous government, and to preside over 
all services to spirits and to Heaven. Heaven thereupon instructed 


of humanity, and all created beings. ^ =. 

‘to wait.’ q|g*=jgg jJJJ, ‘to allow in- 
dulgently a longer time.’ The ^ in z^ 
% occasions a difficulty. Woo Ch’ing makes 
it ■=> ‘ this,’ as in the expression 

quoted in the ‘Great Learning,’ Comm, 
ix., 6. It is better to take it as merely giving 
emphasis to the active meaning of the verbs ^ 

and Show of course is intended,—’ the 

descendant ’ of T‘ang, The clause g$i£ ^ 

4^ ought, I think, to be connected with the 
preceding, as appears in the translation. Gan- 
kwo, however, and in recent times Keang Shing, 
understand it as = ‘ But he greatly played the 
people’s lord, and there was nothing in him,’ 
&c. When it is said that Heaven forbore with 
Show for five years, giving him the opportunity 
of repentance, there must have been something 
remarkable in the closing period of his history, 
which was known to the duke of Chow and his 
hearers, and to which allusion is made. We, 
however, do not know the events of the time 
with sufficient minuteness to be able to say 
what it was. See on the in the 

* Great Speech,’ Pt. i., p. 1. 18. 

— greatly moving by its terrors.’ Moving 
whom? Gan-kwd says— ‘Show.’ Bat this is 
evidently wrong. The individuals intended to be 
moved were the prinees of the various regions ; 
the terrors employed to move them were the 
overthrow of Show, and the troubles generally 
of the time. There is a difficulty in inter- 
preting the expressions |g| and j|p 

Tsae gives J# f£ iSl ^ 5^. 


H Z 'tttt ‘ to influenee antl bring forth 

one who might receive its decree of favour 
and' regard,’ for pj |f{ Then for 

IS Z there is eiven W 

wim^mz -fjjj, ‘all were insuf- 
ficient to sustain the favouring decree.’ Woo 
Ch‘ing explains in the same way. But 
|| ^ must mean ‘their looking to Heaven,’ 
not ‘ Heaven’s looking to them.’ || simply 

■= fEj ‘ to turn round and look at,’ com- 
monly with the idea of kindness or favour 
attached. I suppose that the subject of the 
former is ‘ the princes,’ and the object, 
Heaven, while of the latter the subject is Heav- 
en, and the object, the princes. 19. n 
—these ‘ kings ’ were Wan and Woo. 

fll|j , ‘ to preside over.’ The 

whole «= Z ffiE’ ‘ wh0 cou,d 

preside over the sacrifices to spirits and to 
Heaven.’ The phrase jjjjjj has occasioned 
some difficulty. When Or. Medhurst made 
his translation of the Shoo, he supposed that 
jfilp was an adj. qualifying and rendered 
the passage by — ‘ Only they could superintend 
the worship of the Divine Heaven.’ Subsequent- 
ly he saw the error of this, and has corrected 
it in his ‘ Theology of the Chinese,’ pp. 56, 57, 
where he refers to the paraphrase of the ‘ Daily 
Explanation,’ — 51 # $ % 

%Z±£: Gaubil traas- 
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them, and increased their excellence, made choice of them, and gave 

them the decree of Yin, to rule over your many regions. 

20 III. ‘ Why do I now presume to make these many declarations ? I 
have dealt very leniently as regards the lives of you, the people of 

21 these four States. Why do you not show sincere and generous 
obedience in your many regions? Why do you not aid and co- 
operate with us the kings of Chow to secure the enjoyment of 


la ted the clause by— 1 II (he takes J 

as singular) fut en stat d’etre mis a la tite des 
affaires qui regardent les esprita and observes, 
in a note, that is equivalent to the 

fP jjj||| in the 1 Both possessed pure Virtue,’ 

p. 3, So far he is correct ; but the ^ should 
not be sunk in a translation. Its use shows very 
clearly, how, while the ancient Chinese could 
say of God, whom they intended by ‘ Heaven,’ 
that He was a spirit, just as we do, they did not 
consider Him as merely one of ‘the host of 
spirits.’ No Chinese critic has ever taken 
here as an adjective. They invariably 
understand a conjunction between jjjjjj and 
I need only give further what Ch‘in Ta-yew 
says on the passage:— Id* Si ~Jr 

a 

1{it be still asked why 
as the more honourable, does not precede 
jjitfj}, we may reply with Dr. Medhurst, that 
^ jp}j} might have been taken as meaning ‘ the 
spirits of heaven ;’ or (which seems to me more 
likely, as that usage of ^ jjj|J{ is foreign to the 
Shoo) that the collocation was chosen to avoid 
the coming together of the closely allied sounds 

*pjC,— ‘ Heaven therefore (see jiJj’inBk. XVI., 
p. 21) taught us, and thereby was excellence.’ 
By the ‘us,’ are intended the J, at 
the beginning of the par., and I have therefore 
kept the third person in the translation. 


Ch. 111. Pp. 20 — 23. The king complains 

OK THE RELUCTANCE WITH WHICH THE RULE OK 

Chow was submitted to; shows the folly 

OK IT, AND DECLARES THAT, IK PERSEVERED IN, 
IT SHOULD HE DEALT WITH IN ANOTHER STYLE. 

20. — ‘ how dare I ? ’ The critics 


make no remark on the use of mj[, ‘to dare,’ 
‘ to presume,’ here. It is strange from the lips 
of the king in this connection. He might very 
well speak of himself as * presuming,’ with re- 
ference to Heaven; but it sounds oddly as it 
stands. H£‘ 3T ” 8ec on P- 2 - 

Yaou Shun-muh says : — ‘ At the commencement 
of the announcement, the king tells them how 
he had spared their lives. And starts from that 
to unfold the reasons why Heaven now bestows 
its favour and now withdraws, that they might 
be taught to nip the unquiet and insurrection- 
ary tendencies of their hearts in the bud. Here 
he reminds them a second time of the same 


thing, wishing to show them the path of self- 
renovation and improvement, that they might 
escape the miseries of extreme punishment in 
which they were going on to involve themselves.’ 
«• 

1 I take the ^ here like the same 
character in ^ jj^ p. 17, as giving em- 
phasis to the previous verbs. This usage cor- 
responds to that which is not unfrequent with 
our English it. — ‘Why do you not sincere it, 
and liberalize it V Treated so well by the govt, 
of Chow, why would they not obey it siucerely 
and with a largeness of mind like that which 
had been shown to them. It is not easy to trans- 
late the clause. Medhurst misses the meaning ; 
and when Gauhil says 1 Pourquoi ne scriez-vous 
pas desormais fideles et tranquilles dans votre 
pays,’ the ‘ tranquilles ” by no means brings out 


sufficiently the meaning ol w- 
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Heaven’s favouring decree? You now still dwell in your dwellings, 
and cultivate your fields; — why do you not obey our kings, and 

22 consolidate the decree of Heaven ? The paths which you tread 
are continually those of disquietude; — have you in your hearts 
no love for yourselves ? do you refuse so greatly to acquiesce in 
the ordinance of Heaven? do you triflingly reject that decree? do 
you of yourselves pursue unlawful courses, scheming by your ulleyed 

23 reasons for the approval of upright men ? I simply instructed 
and declared to you ; I secured in trembling awe and confined 
the chief criminals : — I have done so twice and for three times. 


«=aJV ijtjjj 'jY f$]t t0 assist and ‘to aid.’ 
X is beat taken asc=^jg, ‘to preserve,’ ‘to 
maintain.’ The kings of Chow had received 
the favouring decree of Heaven ; hut that decree 
had to be made firm or sure by the cheerful 
acquiescence of the people and princes in their 
sway. |JJ,— comp. the 

closing par. of the ‘ N umerous Officers.’ 3ft 

/u»> 

«=J|j||, ‘to accord with,’ = ‘ to obey and have 

sympathy with.’ EE = flit, ‘ to make wide,’ 
*= ‘ to strengthen.’ 22. The ‘Daily Ex- 

planation ’ says that here 1 tlie people of Yin are 
reproved as to the past, and admonished as to 
the future.’ The first clanse is to be supposed 
narrative; but aU the others are best taken 
interrogatively. 

This is some- 
what harsh, requiring the inversion of 
but wbat can we do? Keang Sbing takes 
in the sense of — ‘I have sought to 

guide you repeatedly, but still you are not 
tranquil.’ Tills construction is more objection- 
able. Their ‘paths of disquietude’ were the 
rebellious movements in which they bad repeat- 
edly engaged. fit Aj> jjjc Igt is> takel1 
by Gan-kwo and Keang Siring iudicativ*ly,= 


‘you do not yet love our dynasty of Chow.’ I 
prefer, however, to understand it as in the 
translation. Ts‘ae gives : — 

or ‘ to rest or repose in.’ 

—sec par. 14. ^ ‘ lawless 

ways.’ The last clause, jp’fj j£, is a 

difficult one. Gan-kwo and Ying-tS are as 
enigmatical upon it as the text itself. Keang 

Siring takes 7T *= 1 superiors,’ and gives : 

Tp “> 

believed by your superiors.’ But what ‘ supe- 
riors ’ can we think of in the case ? The trans- 
lation is after the ‘Daily Explanation,’ which 


says _£L 


ibtf* 

■p IE At 23. Past leniency ivoutd 

not be continued, if they still continued dissatisfied 
and gave disturbance. ti5f= 
is to be taken as descriptive of the kings past 
dealings with the rebellious. Kin Le-ts-eang 
says: — refers to the announce- 
ments made before the expedition to the East 
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But if you do not take advantage of the leniency with which I 
have spared your lives, I will proceed to severe punishments and 
put you to death. It is not that we, the sovereigns of Chow, 
hold it virtuous to make you untranquil, but it is you yourselves 
who accelerate your crimes and sufferings' " 

IV. “The king says, ‘ Oh ! ho ! I tell you, ye many officers of the 
various regions, and you, ye many officers of Yin, now have ye been 
hurrying about, doing service to my overseers for five years. 


(MMUZ bu 

mmz refers to the captives and prisoners, 
during that expedition, who however were not 
p„t to death ' <§|f jK fl Z B#. # 0 

may retain the signification of jfif: as ‘only,’ 
•simply.’ We cannot, however, interpret 
0 as we have done in the previous instances 
of its occurrence, p. 11, and Bk. IX., p. 12. The 
gff here perhaps requires that we interpret the 
phrase differently. Wang Ts‘eaou gives for it 

ifl fffi 0 Z 27 :zr’ 

— comp, the two last clauses of Bk. X., p. II. 
Compare alsoBk. XIV., p. 18, 


Cb. IV. Pp. 24 — 29. Trf. kino addresses 

MORE FABTICULARLY THE NUMEROUS OTF1CERS 


who Had been removed to Lrt, and urges 

THEM TO THE BIGHT DISCHARGE OF THEIR DUTIES. 

If thev do well, they will have great 
rewards. If they prove idle and perverse, 

THEY WILL BOTH BY HEAVEN AND THE KING, 
BE MORE HEAVILY PUNISHED THAN THEY HAD 
yet BF.EN. Woo Ch'ir.g, as I stated in the 
note on the name of the Book, removes this 
chapter to the ‘Numerous Officers,’ with the 
exception of a part of the 29th par., which he 
seems to reject altogether. In this measure, he 
followed the example of the critics Woo and Hoo 


(probably ar,i 1$ #>• Th® 

change of the style of address, from ^ fff to 


certainly gives countenance to it, 
though the ~ffj in par. 24 may be 

pleaded in favour of the received arrangement. 
The point, however, is of little importance. 


F. 24. Ying-ta explains pj| 

i> si 0 A Z ‘> oh who are 

here, the numerous officers of the four quarters. 
The princes from the four quarters of the empire 


are tnus acsignateu. i would rather take 


A as = $f 'W Z A' e< l uivaia,u to ‘all 

the quarters of the empire.’ 

~Ft j]t£ (“dp- The Yin term for ‘year’ is 
used, perhaps because it is the old officers of that 
dyn. who are addressed), — acting as ministers 
to my overseers for five years.’ Kcang Shing 
supposes that the ‘overseers’ are the three 
uncles of the king, who had been appointed by 
his father to oversee Woo-klng, and finds a 
reference to the past ; — ‘ Ye hurried about, doing 
service to my overseers for five years.’ But 
this interpretation is quite absurd ; and more- 
over the 4 is inexplicable on it. It is only 


exceeded in absurdity by the view of Gan-kwd 
who would interpret:— ‘Ye run about serving 
my overseers. If you do so for five years with- 
out fault, I will restore you to your original 
territory!’ King Ching’s ‘overseers’ were the 
ministers of Chow, under whose charge the 
officers and people of Yin removed to Ld were 
placed. The statement that those officers had 
served them there l'or ‘five years’ should put 
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25 There are among you the employes, the chiefs, with the numerous 
directors, small and great : — endeavour to discharge your duties ac- 

26 cording to the laws. It is from yourselves that the want of harmony 
arises: — strive to be harmonious. In your families there is a 
want of concord: — strive to he harmonious. When intelligence 
rules in your cities, then will ye be proved attentive to your duties. 

27 Do not be afraid, I pray you, of the evil ways of the people; 
and moreover by occupying your offices with a reverent sedateness, 
you will find it possible to select from your cities individuals on 


beyond a doubt what 1 have all along maintain- 
ed, that the removal of the people to the new 
settlement had taken place before tlie building 

of the imperial city of L6. See the 

25. ^jf^, and |p are all names 

given to various officers. They wore common 
designations under the Chow dyn. ; — see the note 

from Ch‘in Sze-k‘ae in the / ^1. But what 
what and what | are here intended 
weeanuot tell, and any very definite translation 
of the terms cannot he given. Ts’ae gives 
J^*. the meaning of j|j., ‘affairs,’ ‘business. = | 
‘duties.’ The diet refers to the passage under 
the meaning of ^2, ‘laws,’ whieh we know that 
often has. I have combined the two. [We j 
know that Fuh-shungread— ^ 
yjy jj£, which Keang S’ning of course 

edits; but I cannot find or give any sili'otMe- ex- 
planation of such a text.] 28. There seems 
to be some gradation of thought here, from har- 
mony of mind to harmony of conduct ; thence to 
social harmony in the families of the people, 
and thence again to what we may call a general 
political harmony: — all to fie secured by the 
harmony of the officers addressed. Wang Ts'eaou 
says that ‘ the first jffj q|jr requires serene tran- 
quillity of mind in order to the harmony of the 
body or whole character, and the second inquires | 
the harmonious ebedience of the whole character | 
to reason in order to the harmony of the family.’ | 


clauses, however, is very indistinctly intimated, 
and hence Gan-kwft gives another interpreta- 
tion, which it is not worth while to adduce and 
animadvert upon. 27. 28. The former of 
these p.irr. describes certain things to he aimed 
at by the numerous officers, if they could suc- 
ceed in which, there would be the results which 
the latter par. sets forth. It must be allowed 
that it requires considerable ingenuity to de- 
cide on the meaning which is to be given to 
the clauses of the former. jjjaj [pj - ^ ^ 
— p' JXj p|l, — is to be taken in the sense 
of • to fear.’ Jp|’ has its force of exhorta- 
tion i-r entreaty. The jMj ‘evil conduct,’ 
is to be referred to the people, whose stupidity 
and obstinacy made them so difficult 

of management. ^ = 

‘ the appearance of harmony ami reverence.’ 

xfm-v&mm-MffiM 

i&<:f fHH m 

stilt’d the worthy in your cities, thus consulting 
to get their assistance.’ Such is the view of 
the moaning proposed l>y Ts*ae, only that he 
finds the idea of concession in f^r Woo 
Ch‘inu’8 interpretation is different. He says : — 

£ * m % mm 2 m «r .e. 

mi 


See the mm This significance of the difft. Keang Shiog reads the first clause 


vol. rn 


C4 
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28 whom you may calculate. You may thus in this city of Lo Ion" 
continue, cultivating your fields. Heaven also will favour ana 
compassionate you ; and >ve, the sovereigns of Chow, will greatly 
help you and confer rewards, selecting you to stand in our royal 
court. Only be attentive to your duties, and you may rank among 
our great officers.”’ 

29 “The king says, ‘Oh ! ye numerous officers, if ye cannot exhort one 
another to pay a sincere regard to my charges, it will further show 
that you are unable to honour your sovereign, and all the people will 
abiO say — “We will not honour him.’’ Thus will you be proved slothful 
and perverse, greatly disobedient to the charges of your sovereign. 


along with par. 26, amt edits it — 
t m ?§• For lie gives the authority 
of the ; but that is of no impoi tance, as 

tliis character is there e.xplained.by JS. But 
the ^ quotes the passage with 'JpjJ and not 

± , which Sliing arbitrarily assumes to have 
been the original reading. The meaning which 
he thus finds is:— ‘You will be proved atten- 
tive to your duties, and your superiors will 
have no occasion to detest your evil w.ijs ’ 

g}7YSWlfl.-ga*c 

pt, seems to = ‘ from this— on the ground of 
your behaviour in this— city of W The lorec 
of IpI is sufficiently given by our ‘ may.’ On 
{0’ Wang Ts‘eaou observes that ‘to 
cultivate a field ( {JJ ) is called in the same 
way as to catch fish (ift ) is called 

‘gift you and compassionate you.’ 



c aid you and 


confer bounties on you,’ thc 

1^1 has its hortative force. Ts‘ae gives for the 
clause Til 

—comp. ‘The Numerous 
Officers,’ p. 20. It will there be seen how the 
officers of Yin desired the favours that are here 
promised them. 


P. 29. If the. if null not be won by the leniency 
shown and the favours promised to them, but continue 
disaffected, and make thc people also disaffected, 
they shall he dealt with summarily and severely . 
The critics are here concerned to free the duke 
of Chow from the charge of speaking, or making 
the king speak, like one of the chiefs and 
arbiters among the princes, of whom we read 
so much in Mencius, — first coaxing and then 
threatening, subduing men merely by their 
strength. Leu Taoo-heen goes into the point at 
length, and says that here we have the judgment 
and the infliction of Heaven always preceding 
the judgment and act of human authority. But 
we should find thc same thing in the speeches 
of those tyrant chiefs. The duke said what 
seemed most likely to him to accomplish his 
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Throughout your many regions, j-ou will bring on yourselves the 
terrors of Heaven, and I also will inflict its punishments, removing 
you far from your country.’” 

30 V. “ The king says, ‘ I do not wish to make these many announce- 
ments, but in a spirit of awe I lay my commands before you.’ He 

31 also says, ‘Now you may make a new beginning. If you cannot 
reverently realize the harmony which 1 eiijoin , do not hereafter 
murmur against me.’” 

end. comp. Bk. 

XIII., p. 12. The meaning of i=3. is the same 
in both passages, only the idea ot' ‘otTerings’ is 
more here as the expression simply of loyal 
obedience. — ‘depraved,’ ‘perverse.’ 

‘to seek for and bring on ii 

-J^, comp. ^ j$f Bk. XIV., p. 21. 

The king would seem to be threatening the 
refractory with another and more distant banish- 
ment. lV.ie conjectures that ^ Jj is a 


mistake for ^ -j-, which, I think, is very 
likely. 

Ch V. Pp. 30, 31. The conclusion of the address, 
ft T' M » — the relation be- 

tween the two clauses seems to require that the 
former should be supplemented as in the trans- 
lation. Q^p ‘jf gf M gf 

J|f ‘ now I grant to you to change and be- 
gin afresh.’ The , however, is not = 
b U t-&. 




THE BOOKS OF CHOW 

BOOK XXX. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GOVERNMENT. 
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1 I. The duke of Chow spoke to the following effect, “With our 
heads to our hands and then to the ground, we make our declarations 
to the new emperor, our king.” In such manner accordingly all the 
other ministers cautioned the king, saying, “ In close attendance on 
your Majesty there are the regular presidents, the regular high of- 
ficers, and the officers of the laws ; the keepers of the robes also, and 
the guards.” — The duke of Chow said, “ Oh ! admirable are these 
officers. Few, however, know to be sufficiently anxious about 
them.” 


Thk Name or the Book. — jfc #b ,The 
Establishment of Government.’ This phrase 
occurs four or five times in the course of the 
Book, and is thenee taken to denominate it; — 
with considerable appropriateness. The subject 
treated of throughout is, it will be seen, how 
good government may be established. The 
Book it found in both the texts. 

Contents. The editors of Yung-ching’s Shoo 
give the following summary of the Book from 
Tung Ting l^J), of the Yuen dynasty, 

which is tolerably complete: — ‘In imperial 
govt, there is nothing more important than the 
use of proper men ; and when proper men are 
being looked out for, the first care should be 
for those to occupy the “ three high positions.” 
When these are properly filled, ali the other 


offices will gel their right men, and imperial 
govt, will be established. The appointment of 
the officers of business, of pastoral oversight, 

and of the law ( 

great theme of the whole Book ( IT ]^| 'yf|)> 
and the words, “Admirable are these ! But to 
know to be sufficiently careful about them,” 

, are its pulse may be 

felt everywhere, throbbing in all the sentiments]. 
Barr. 2 and 3 illustrate the subject from the 
history of the Hea dynasty ; parr. 4 aud 5 do 
the same from that of the House of T‘ang; and 
in parr. 9 to 15 it is shown how Win and Woo, 
like the founders of the previous dynasties, 
knew how to be anxious about the selection of 
their officers, and so obtained the great inherit- 
ance of the empire, initiating the happy state 
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which was then continuing. From par.'16to the 
end, the duke earnestly addresses the king on 
his duty to put away from him men of artful 
tongues ; to employ the good, distinguished by 
their habits of virtue ; to be always well prepared 
for war ; and to be very careful of his conduct in 
the matter of litigations. His object in all was 
that the king should learn from the founders of 
the different dynasties how he should manifest 
anxiety on the great subject of the Book, and 
should be warned by the fate of KeC and Show 
against allowing himself to be indifferent about 
it. The whole is nu example of loyal affection, 
which we seem even to the present day to be 
able to take hold of.' 

Lin Clie-k'e comments upon it, arranged in 
three chapters: — parr. 1 — 5; 6 — 15; 1C — 28. 
Tire student will find the arrangement in five 
chapters which I have adopted of more_assist- 
ance to him. 

Thb order of the paragraphs ; and Date. 
There is no ancient authority for altering the 
arrangement of the received text ; but the reader 
can hardly fail to be annoyed with the long list 
of officers of WSn and Woo in parr. 8 — 15. — i 
Why should the speaker go at so much length 
into their appointments, after having touched so 
briefly on those of Yu and T‘ang ? The student's 
attention is distracted by the lengthy enumera- 
tion; it could only have diverted the young 
king’s miud from the important lesson which 
the duke wished to impress upon him. There 
is, again, the greater portion of par. 2, — from 
Sit to the en<5 > winch has always seemed 
to me to liave no proper connection as it stands. 
The only Chinese critic, however, whom I have 
met with, who owns to feeling the same difficul- 
ties is Wang Pih. He does not scruple to say 
that the text as it stands is ‘head and tail in 
disorder, and without connection.’ His concep- 
tion of the occasion when the duke delivered 
the sentiments of the Book is this : — It was 
soon after king Clung undertook the respon- 
sibilities of the government. At such a time 
it was proper that all the officers should 
unite in lestoning him, and the duke of Chow 
accordingly appeared with a host of them, great 
and small, and when they had expressed their 
views on the point which seemed most important 
to them, he took the subject up, and prosecuted 
it in his own way. Pih would thus remove 

C . g — ll, and the part of par. 2 to which I 
i referred, and make them all one long 

preliminary paragraph ^ 

B fl.fi W, 

AjfM'ffi HA HEWB). 
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The praise of ingenuity cannot be denied to 
this arrangement of the text, and if it were 
proper to decide on such a point simply on 
internal grounds, I should not hesitate to adopt 
it. 


Wang Pih supposes that this announcement 
was made after the duke of Chow had resigned 
the regency. Such was the opinion of all the 
early scholars ; and like* ise, we may presume 
from the order in which the Book stands, of 
the compiler of * The Little Preface,’ though his 
note says nothing on the point (see Pref. N. 54) 
Now, however, in the received chronology, the 
Book is referred to the 4th year of king Ching. 
This date was first proposed by Hoo Woo-fung 
( ; one of the early Sung writers, 
author of ‘he Jj| 3l A and is argued 
forinthe^|§$gg§ gj , —on very insufficient 
grounds, as will be seen from the notes on various 
paragraphs. 


Ch. I. P. 1. Circumstances attf.ndinc- 

THK DELIVERY OF THE ADDRESS ; AND ITS 

a js i &-» 

will be seen that I hare translated ^ 

~7^ ~Y\' ’ n the first person plural, understand- 
ing that the duke of Chow appeared before 
the king with a long train of ministers, and 
that he here speaks first in their name, — for 
himself and for them. Then Jpj -J* 

intimates that the ministers all took up 
the subject, and began to speak for themselves. 
As the ‘Daily Explanation’ hag it: — 

M ^ 5' The J r bave hard! J 

entered on their admonitions, however, when 
the duke takes the word from them, and con- 
tinues the address in his own person, — 

A A Gan-kw5 supposed 
that the duke of Chow was the speaker in his 
own person throughout. Hence he understood 
-y^* as = ‘ with ray head to my 
hands, Sue., I make an announcement.’ For 
0 . S. Biv—X % 

3E0riii 
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p-j , ‘He also took up the various procedures j t * 10 ' 0 ' vfl ° ' ver < 3 >» Hie great offices was lodged 
of the king by which he should establish his : ,he s "fety or the peril of the throne; by those 


govt., anil warned him on the subject of them 

all, saying,’ . But Lin Che-k‘c well 

observes that this is very forced, and apart fi om 
the meaning of the text. The interpretation 
which I have given was first fully developed by 
Oh ‘in Shanu-n.ni Af who found the 
germ of it in the comment of Wang Sub, 

f US' Dr. Mcdhurst makes -^p-, 


7^ ~ 7 |', to be addresser! by the duke to all the 
ministers. — ‘The duke of Chow, <u!dressim/ Jus 
minister*, spoke to the following effect. Bow 
down and make obeisance, while you address 
the new emperor and king.’ This construction 
is to be decidedly rejected, but there can be 
pleaded for it the authority of Woo Clring, w ho 

T : -tk $i ^ g. 

"tfeo wd A "jp 3: ' the son of 

Heaven who has inherited (or, who is continu- 
ing) the line of succession, the king.’ This 
language, it is said, is more appropriate, if 
addressed to the young king, a minor, than if 
addressed to him when of full age. It seems to 
me, on the contrary, what we should expect, if 
spoken to oiling now fully seated on the throne 
ol hi, father; # ft fi A. 
—‘the regular chiefs, the regular holders of 
office, and the equalizing men.’ It is difficult 
to say what officers arc intended by these de- 
signations. Leu Tsoo-heen says : — ' These are 
the occupiers of * the three positions,’ mentioned 
in the 4 tli par. , but nowhere else in the Books 
of the three early dynasties do the designations 
appear. May we not suppose that they were 
other names for the high nobles And assistants 
nbout the imperial court? Different names 
were given to the occupants of offices, as when 
the prime minister was called A-hSug ( J^pJ ijijij , 

and Paou hang fit r fj), an d when the three 

chief ministers about a prince's court were call- 
ed K‘e-f»o (J tjf S£), Nung-foo (J| and 

Hwang-foo I n the same way, the 

names in the text are to be taken simply as 
diversified designations of the great ministers 
who assisted in the govt, during the three dyn- 
asties. The two designations of ^ am l 

Jpi "hit* follow are the names ol two 
selected from among the various classes of in- 
ferior officers, as specimens of the rest. With 


| whose offices brought them into familiar intcr- 
• course with the sovereign his character was 
j liable to he affected ■ — t lie condition of the 
empire deluded equally on them both.’ See 
,he M There can be no doubt these 

observation? give the general meaning of the text, 
ami the reason why the ministers and officers 
j mentioned in it are specified ; but how are we to 
j translate the difi'erent designations? Gaubil 
; avoids the difficulty by retaining the names, and 
■ giving vague accounts of the officers intended by 
them in his notes. It seem? reasonable to take, 
w ith Liu C'!ie-k‘e, the here as ■= the 

Vj <>t par. 2 ; the *£»* ££ as = the ig 
7jf If! i and the ^ as = the ^ 7jf 
; yfl We may then understand by 
the chiefs or presidents who had a pastoral 
charge of the people ($t J=£ J|)i h Y 

^ H> Hicliigh ministers of War, Instruction, 
Works, &c., in the imperial domain; and by 
A the law officers. = ‘ level,’ • to 
level,’ * the instrument to make or determine a 
level.’ mA are the officers who guard the 
laws, the instrument of justice. The officers 
called ‘Connected Robes, ’and 1ft ft- 

| Tiger Braves, are not known to have existed 
| under these names in the previous dynasties ; 
j this Book shows that they were an institution 
in the times of \\ in and Woo. We do not find 
the name of $$ ^ in the Chow Le, but there 
are enumerated the ‘ master of the furred robes * 

( 5J ^ 1C 4 ,nastcr l obes to the empress * 

( Pi uj thc * tailur ’ (,fH A>- and tl,e 

, ‘ master of robes ’ ( ffj jjjil) "bich must have 
j been kindred appointments. See Books VI., 






a I . 




^ ^'Fressiy 

mentioned in Bk. XXXI. They were guards, 
amounting, aec. to K‘ang-shing, to 800 men, 
generally in attendance on the emperor’s person ; 
but might be detailed off to other services. 

ltfc ’ as the transla- 
tion. Many critics understand thc characters 
as meaning — Admirable are these observations ! ’ 
But it would be hard to say what observations 
have been made. The duke takes the word out 
of the mouth of the others, and at once gives 
out the text which he proceeds to illustrate in 
his own way. {ft J# 

f fcr A S M % 3% # W % 

those who know to make the not getting the 
piopor men for tlicin a subject of sorroiv are 
lew 
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2 II. “Among the ancients who exemplified this anxiety there was 
the founder of the Hea dynasty. When his House was at its 
strength, he sought for able men to honour God. His advisers, 
when they knew of men thoroughly proved and trustworthy 
in the practice of the nine virtues, would then presume to inform 
and instruct their sovereign, saying, ‘ With our heads to our hands 
and then to the ground, 0 sovereign, we would say, Let such an one 
occupy one of your high offices: Let such an one be one of your pastors : 
Let such an one be one of your law-officers. By such appointments 


PRINCIPLE, AN ANXIOUS CONCERN TO GET THE 

OFFICES OF STATE FILLED BF THE BIGHT MEN, 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE HISTOI1T OF TIIE Hea 

DYNASTT. 2. Z. A ^ 

Z A # tr £n Z 

, ‘of the ancients 
■who walked in this course of a wise anxiety 
there was the great Yu, the Sovereign of Hea.' 
■ith = or JQ, ‘ to walk.’ 1 to tread.’ Gan- 
kwO and Ke&ng Shing take it as = -|£ ; but 
they bring out the same meaning. ^ 

‘ when the imperial House was greatly strong.’ 
Kiiang Shing, after Gan-kwo, by ^ under- 
stands ^ Z ‘ the fa,llili< “ s of 

the liigli nobles and officers ;’ — an interpretation 
not nearly so good as that which I have follow- 

cd. ^ >£) $ H Jt ^ 

-comp, in P- 4, 2 ^ ± *tjj‘ ^ ffl Off’ 
and, in p. 6, h'Sf These tl,ree 

passages supply a very striking testimony of the 
recognition in those times of God as ruling over 
the nations of the earth. Yu, Thing, and kings 
Wan and Woo, the founders of the three great 
dynasties which arestill celebrated, all consider- 
ed it their great business to honour and serve 
God. They were simply His ministers. What- 
ever were the errors of religious belief and 
worship into which they fell, they held fast 
this important principle — that they were called 
to their high stations by the one Supreme Ruler, 


and were bound to occupy in them so as to 
please Him. 

Z 'll , — this, I think, is spoken of Yu’s 
ministers, the advisers w ho were about him. Not 
only did he ,-eek out able men to honour God, 
but they also sympathized with him in his views, 
and co-oporatcd with him, and recommended to 
him men of whose character and fitness they 
were assured. As Wftng Ts'caou tersely says : 

A % ‘ T,1C K ood an<1 able 

ministers of antiquity served the sovereigns by 
recommending the right men ; the good and able 
sovereigns of antiquity served Heaven by emplog- 
uig those men. For ^ see ‘The 

Counsels of Kaou-yaou,’ pp. 3, 4. Lin Che-k'e 
explains 

&Z , ‘ those whom they knew by examina- 
tion of their actual conduct.’ ^ 


—jr^ - 7 ^-, — these three clauses are to be taken 
not as general advice with regard to putting 
good men in the positions indicated, but as 
specific, with reference to the individuals whom 
they had in view as displaying more or fewer of 

‘ the nine virtues.’ ^ ^ = #8 

‘^‘his, 

and so will you prove yourself the sovereign 
indeed.' M pfe ,-Gan-kw5 quite 

misunderstood the meaning of this part of the 
par, led aw ay in the first place by interpreting 

the — ■ of the 7t. ^ ‘ three 

localities assigned to the five banishments,’ 
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you will discharge your royal duty. If you judge by the face only, 
and therefrom deem men well schooled in virtue and appoint them, 
then those three appointments will all be occupied by unrighteous 

3 people. The way of Kee, however , was not to observe this precedent. 
Those whom he employed were cruel men ; — and he had no suc- 
cessors. 

4 111. “ After him there was T'ang the Successful, who, rising to the 
throne, greatly administered the bright ordinances of God. He em- 
ployed to fill the three high positions those who were equal to those 


mentioned in the ‘Canon of Shun,’ p. 20. He 
gives for the whole i-gg fff jgj 

umm mm*. m 

PJ 0’ A A jjj Z -X B ® 

Z ‘ Consult on the ground of the things 
you have seen before your face, and which will 
not admit of doubt ; you can then employ those 
who are greatly accordant with virtue, and will 
be able to fill all the offices with men of worth. 
Thereafter you can locate the unrighteous peo- 
ple in the three places assigned to them : — those 
whose crimes are heinous, farthest among the 
four wild tribes; less heinous criminals beyond 
the nine provinces; and those whose offences 
are lighter still beyond the boundaries of their 
several States.’ This interpretation of — zrl 
is altogether foreign to the scope of the~pan£ j 
graph ; but it continued till the Sung dynasty 
and even then Soo Tung-po followed it ’ 

mm* ‘ to judge merely from the face, or j 
outward appearance.’ isfflassii 

§ u 

s 5 

ft Z- Kean S Shing avoids the old inter- 
pretation of — and brings out a meaning 
something like what I have given, but by hard 
shifts. He reads before takes jg| = 


[6] : 2“ f° r 2 ’ for fj| » interprets, 
‘If your counsels are deceived, anil you move 
towards men who are not virtuous, and place 
them in these offices, then the occupants of 
these three positions will be able to give no good 
example to the people.’ 3. m tfi- 
‘ Iv'eS’s virtue,’ his evil way, being in a 

bad sense. — ■* did not do the past,’ 

i.e., did not imitate the example of Yu in employ- 
ing the worthy. The language is not clear, but 
it is better to point and construe as I have done, 

* after Is - ae. Uan-kwO and lleang Shing have 

each a different method ; but they take the same 
view of the whole paragraph. jfjr j|| 

* m - » a % tm ikt&zA 

Ch. III. Pp. 4, 5. The importance of the 

SAME PRINCIPLE EXEMPLIFIED IN THE HISTORT 
OF THE SllAKG DYNASTY. 4. ^ may bp 

taken, with f l s*ae, as a compound conjunction, =* 
our 4 again,* 4 further.’ 

Z. ascended, and greatly regulated 

the bright appointment of God.’ ascend- 

ed,’ seems to be used with reference to T'ang’s 
from being the chief of a second-rate State 
becoming emperor. Other explanations of the 
term are given, but it is not w orth w hile to dwell 
on them, = jjg or yjA * to regulate,’ ‘to 
administer.’ Gan-kwo prefers the meaning of 
‘ togive hut very inappropriately. The 
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positions; and those who M ere called possessors of the three grades of 
ability could display that ability. He then studied them severely 
and greatly imitated them, making the utmost use of them in their 
three positions and with. their three grades of ability. The people in 
the cities of Shang were hereby all brought to harmony, and those in 
the different quarters of the empire were brought greatly under the 
5 influence of the virtue thus displayed. Oh ! when the throne of T‘ang 
came to Show, his character was all violence. He preferred men of 
severity, princes of States who deemed cruelty a virtue, to share 


meaning is, that when T'ang was established 
on the throne, his whole system of govt, was in 
harmony with the mind of God. His institu- 
tions might be regarded as divine ordinances. 

75 = 

is clearly paraphrased in the ‘Daily Ex plana- 

’-75 Xtt* 

nm-mm 

ft m, ft rm 7 IK # Jt 

Still more evident here than in the 2d par. is 
the blunder of Gan-kwo in taking — ~ of 

* the three places of banishment.’ 

, — ‘ the three — or three classes — of posses- 
sors of ability, men among a thousand.’ Gan-kwd 
and Keang Siting suppose that men. are meant 
who possessed the ‘ three virtues ’ mentioned in 
‘The Great Plan,’ p. 17; but it is simpler to 

understand that by '0^ are intended men who 
had talents and virtue which would make 
them eligible to the three high positions. On 
6ueh T'ang had his notice fixed, and was 
prepared to call them to office at the proper 

Urne. 0 = ^ -fg ^ 

Starts® 7 ' 

Woo Ch'ing may be said to expunge j|g 

for ho says that they are ‘ a form of 
introduction’ (^- =K- ||^). Gan-kwd and 
Keang Shing interpret the passage thus: — 
‘T'ang's majesty became a gTcat example to the 


empire because he was able to use the right 

“'liiiij Ilf si A ft 

- — . -^). They differ, however, in the mean* 
ing which they give to — f ; but their con- 

struction of the text is far inferior to that of 
Leu Tsoo-heen and other critics, which I have 
followed. is not the particle, but the verb, 

= BEf , ‘to think of,’ ‘ to study ; ’ and == 
& or ‘ to imitate.’ Tsoo-heen says that 
T'ang’s way with E Yin, first sitting as a learner 
at his feet, and then reposing entire confidence 
in him as liis minister, may illustrate the mean- 
ing. , — by ‘ the cities of 

Shang ’ we~are to understand all the territory of 
the imperial domain. 

— ‘ thereby were led to great imitation, and saw 
the virtue of their sovereiyn.’ The * Daily Ex- 
planation ’ expands it : — 

ATS JR 

tt.*n atssfiBi? 

y'u U r - -* ?E §: -'"v- 

the commencement of parr. 5 and 6 in Bk. XV. 

‘ strong,’ ‘ violent.’ Ts‘ae explains 

Iwwds i±w 1 he advanced 

to office those who punished capitally.’ Keang 
Shing also gives for but I must 

take as a description of 

‘ men of violent character, like his own, who 
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•with him in the government of the empire; and at the same time, 
the host of his associates, men who counted idleness a virtue, shared 
the offices of his court. God then sovereignly punished him, 
and caused us to possess the great empire, enjoy the favouring 
decree which Shang had afore received, and govern all the people 
in their myriad realms. 

6 IV. “Subsequently there were king Wan and king Woo, who 
knew well the minds of those whom they put in the three positions, 
and clearly saw the minds of those who had the three grades of 
ability. Thus they could employ them reverently to serve God, 


advanced( =deemed) punishments as the proper 
instrument of govt.’ Show had pleasure only in 
those princes of the States who were such. 
MW ‘his countries,’ seems to be opposed to 
jj^, ‘ his govt.,’ i.e., the fiefs to the court. 
I take in the sense of ‘ sovereignly.’ Any- 
thing with the express sanction of imperial 
authority is so denominated. 

IgiS-ffliWirg-S# $ 

•63 M &■ —‘entirely to rule the myriad 
surnames.’ Compare in Bk. XIV., p. 6, Jj 

Weneed 

not seek for any other meaning to ^ jj (as Ts'ae 
docs) than the general one of Yfj, ‘to govern.’ 

— comp. Pt. III., Bk. III., p. 9. I sup- 
pose that jUjj is used without any particular 
reference to the surnames of the people as being 
so many, or that 


Ch. IV. Fp. 6 — 15. The same principle 
or ANXIETY ABOUT EMPLOYING THE BIGHT MEN 
EXEMPLIFIED IN THE KING# WiN AND WOO. 


6. Ts'ae observes that when it is said 
that W# 1 > and Woo knew the minds and saw the 
minds of the — ' and rn thi » is 

equivalent to the laru?uape of the 2d par., 

ia® maim# mm- It certainly 

indicates that those sovereigns sought to obtain 
the most thorough knowledge of those whom 
they placed or would place in the highest offices 
of trust. Tsoo-hecn calls attention to the differ- 
ence between and J^. — They biew what 
was in the highest servants of their govt. ; they 
saw what the men of ability could prove them- 
selves to be, when called to employment. 

, — those whom Win and Woo 
thus appointed were the tTT ^ and 
Ts'ae, arguing from the language of the Bk. 

jfjfj in the Le Ke, makes the || to be the 
governors of a J||| or five States, and the 
to be the Chiefs of a jjj or 210 States. I do 
not think that we need to seek for such a de- 
finite application of the terms. Cli'in Leih 
says that it was a common practice of antiquity 
for the princes of States to reside at the imperial 
court, and there sustain office, while the officers 
of the court were also sent forth, as princes of 
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7 and appointed them as presidents and chiefs of the people. To 
establish their government, they had the men of office, the officers 
of law, and the pastors, and these appointments were their three 

8 concerns. They had also their guards ; their officers of the robes ; 
their equerries; their heads of petty officers; their personal attendants; 

9 their various overseers ; and their treasurers. They had their 
governors of larger assigned cities and of the smaller; their men of 
arts; the overseers whose offices were beyond the court ; their grand 
historiographers ; and their chiefs of direction : — all, good men of 
constant virtue. 


Slates. Sec the 7. Kean" Shinn 

briefly and compicliensively explains this par. — 

AL&l>Mf A'^-A '#> 

if A “ the & if nf p ar 

1 i iffe A’ t,ie '^A ; and 

8. The long enumeration of officers in 
this and some following paragraphs has no 
organic connection with the rest of the Book, 
the argument of which would be improved by 
the omisston of it. 1 have shown in one of the 
introductory notes how Wang Pth would dispose 
of it. All that we can do is to explain the 
various designations in the best way we can. 

(read /s‘oic) — 'equerries.’ These be- 

longed to the department of the $A or 
masters of the imperial stud. Their rank was 
that of J, — J- . See the Chow Le, Books 
XXVIII. and XXXII. 

J^|r, * ^ ie heads of small officers.* \Vc can- 
not define the designation more particularly. 

, — Gau-kwO understands 
this phrase as in the translation, — 

§tf 4% £ Hi- Tsae su PP <lse8 thnt 
has this signification, and that denotes 
‘charioteers’ (^| Woo Ch'ing, again 

■would confine the two characters to this latter 
meaning. Gan-kwd’s interpretation seems the 
preferable. jf| ff] 1 the hundred super- 
intendents or oversell 5.' The phrase denotes 


all the officers who had their special individual 
charges. Many tj] are mentioned in the Chow 

Le,— the W] j& ^ PM’ »] ifr W] ^ 

If] t-J A’ &c - ‘ n11 t>ie tre *- 

surers.' In the CHow Le, Bk.Vi., we have 
the ^ fCf' or ‘Grand Treasurer;’ the -{; 
J^vp, or ‘Treasurer of gems, pearls, gold orna- 
ments,’ 4c. ; the ptj jftj-, or ‘ Keeper of the inner 

treasury;’ and the *(• Iff- or ‘ Keeper of 
tlie outer treasury,’ — the treasury of disburse- 
ments. Other m are mentioned in other 
places. Wang Yen says : — ‘ Tire |fF denote 
ail charged with the management of the imperial 
wealth’ ( Jf tipi 9. The 

/j> i £ J must be construed, with Ch‘in Shaou- 
nan, ^ yjv jQ, ‘the commandants of 
Too, great and small.’ The clause is an instance 
of what is called ‘interlaced style’ ( tf A 
fj? and when completed would be ^ 

I On the mean, 
iog of see the note on Mencius, II., Pt. II., 
iv., 4. By the ‘great Too' here we are to 
understand the cities in the imperial ‘domain 
assigned for the support of the highest nobles 
( gq^), and by the ‘small Too’ the 
cities assigned to those of inferior dignity. 
m — • men of arts’. This is understood to 
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“In the various States there were the minister of Instruction, the 
minister of War, and the minister of Works ; with the many officers 
subordinate to them. 

“Among the wild tribes of the Wei, the Loo, and the Ching; in 
the three Po ; and in dangerous places : they had wardens. 

“King Win was able to have in himself the minds of those in the 
three high positions, and so it was that he established those regular 
officers and superintending pastors, so that they were men of ability 


inelude, according to the language of the Le 
Ke, Bk. Pt. ir., p. 10, ‘ all who employ 

their arts in the govt., — priests, historiographers, 
archers, charioteers, doctors, diviners, and the 

practisers of the various mechanical arts ’ ( 

ites'si-- 

in are distinguished from those in 
the prec. par. by the addition of |^jf , ‘ out- 

aide ministers.’ We are to understood officers 
with special charges, as in the former case, but 
located away from the court. 

ace on Bk. X., p. 13. We are to understand 
here not only the ‘Grand Historiographer,’ but 
all the officers iu his department. 

is defined by Ts’ac ^ ‘ the heads 

of tlie several classes of offices.’ He illustrates 
his meaning by referring to the 

fn, or ‘butcher,’ and the pfcj or ‘cook,’ 
whose offices were both subordinate to that of 
the Jj*j| ^ , or ‘master cook,’ who was their 

'fft’ tf “ descriptive 

of the officers enumerated, and of the subordi- 
nates employed by them. 


P. 10. This par. has reference to the various 
officers iu the States of the priuccs. See ‘ The 
Speech at Muh,’ p. 2. 

P. 11. This par. would seem to go on to 
apeak of the officers, — overseers or governors, — 
whom Win and Woo appointed among the wild 
tribes, the at the close belonging to each of 
the tribes specified, all included under the com- 
mencing The i |k , however, occasions 
a difficulty, for their people were the descend- 


ants of T'ang’s original subjects, and could not 
be classed with the under which term 
therefore we can only include the the jfj£, 

and the j^l. The two first of these are men- 
tioned in the 2d par. of Bk. II., referred to 
above, with other wild tribes, who acted with 
tlie forces of king Woo in his overthrow of 
Show. The are not mentioned there, and 
there is much difference of opinion as to how 
that term should be taken. Gan-kwd adopt* 

the meaning of , ‘the mnltitudes;’ Ming- 
shing approves that of ‘rulers,’ which is 
given to it in tlie ||| and others suppose 
it is the name of a wild tribe, like the two 
preceding terms. The * three PO ’ were Mung 

) or ** ie * nort f' orn P<V in the pres. dis. of 
Shang-k‘cw, ilep. of Kwei-tih in Ho-nan; the 
western Pd, in tlie pres. dis. of Yen-sze, dep. of 
Ho-nan; and the ‘southern Pd,’ which was only 
a few /« from the northern. Ts*ae aays that he 
does not understand the meaning of pjj£. He 
supposes however that it may mean ‘strong 
positions' ( il-H,” throughout the fire do- 
mains, where it was deemed proper to locate 
special officers. K‘ang-shing joined it with 

— iBi, and supposed that it denoted the three 

strongHioIds, where the overseers of tlie different 
Pd were placed. 

Pp. 12 — 16. Further exemplification in Win 
and Woo of their anxiety to get right men ; and 
of the confidence which they reposed in them when 
got. 12 . 

- we must explain these words from the % 

in par. 6. King Wan was 
able to know fully the minds of his officers. 
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13 and virtue. He would not himself appear in the various notifications, 
in litigations, and in precautionary measures of government. There 
were the officers and pastors to attend to them , whom he simply 

14 required to be obedient and not disobedient Yea, as to litigations 
and precautionary measures he would seem as if he did not presume 

15 to know about them. He was followed by king Woo, who carried 
out his work of settlement, and did not dare to supersede his right- 



and to employ them with entire confidence. 
Gan-kwO, indeed, took the langnage differ- 

x it it it js * it 

:|ji, 1 king WSn was able to set hi* 
mind on this,- -the putting far off the bad and 
elevating the good.’ But, as Clioo He has 
observed, if this were the meaning, we should 
have read jfc ^ Aj>> * nd uot % # 
^ Kiiang Siting reads ^ J 

JH ^ which ho interprets— ‘ King 

Witu employed his deliberatiug mind.’ Vj 

% ± & & A*-* & 

i^J. are intended the H of par. 1, and 

A the *&' Ifr The m A 

are not mentioned here, unless the Slift 
A be taken to include them and all the other 
officers who have been enumerated. m 

it « t§-® * * n 

^ being a description of the quali- 

fications and virtue of Win’s officers. 13, 
14. These parr, are intended to show how 
king Win, having appointed the right men, 
left them to the management of their offices, 
and did not interfere with them in the dis- 
charge of their duties. mi&M- 

mmm jjjf, ‘he in no way interfered 
with; — did not attend to, along with his own 
Unties.’ jflF ==—§£ ‘governmental 
orders and notifications.’ This seems to be the 
only proper meaning of this phrase in the 
connection. It must run on with the is it 


and jftf — all under the govt of j^J 

Keang Shing, partly alter Gan-kwO, 
would attach £ £ Ifc. IT 
== to the previous par., with the meaning that 
king Wan was guided in appointing his officers 
by the deliberations of his mind, and paid no 
attention to the praise or censure of individuals 

by other* (J# A 15 # Z, 

w > B §&• * civil “ d crim - 

inal causes ; ’ — see on Ana. XII , xiii. 

- H Z fiS fS- *“■** m 

State which were to be guarded against and 
provided for.’ , — the ^ 

is taken os - - 3t a particle of connection. 
SIWfflat- this is a very difficult clause. 
I have translated it after Foo Yuen-tsoo ( 

7C ! M‘"K <iyn.), who say* T — 

Litigations and precautionary measures only 
are mentioned here, because king Win could 
not but know the notifications that went forth 
in his name. 15. How King Woo mitred 

into the spirit and work of his father. mm 

Z^j 


XIII., p. 19. By 


Ts‘ae thinks we 
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eons and virtuous men ; who entered also into his plans, employing 
as before his forbearing and virtuous men. It was thus that they 
unitedly received this vast inheritance. 

V. “ Oh ! young son, the king, from this time forth be it ours to 
establish the government, appointing the high officers, the officers of 
the laws, and the pastors; — be it ours clearly to know what courses 
are natural to them, and then greatly to employ them in the govern- 
ment, that they may aid us in the management of the trust of the 
people, and harmoniously conduct all litigations and precautionary 
measures. And let us never allow others to come between us and 


should understand ; and 

similarly ^ |i§. We get an easier meaning 
certainly by taking the expressions in this way, 
than if we understand them of king Win him- 
self. 

Ch. V. Pp. 16 — 24. The dckf. addresses 

KING ClIlNG DIRECTLT, AND URGES HIM EVER 
TO ACT ON THE PRINCIPLE WHICH HAS BEEN 
ILLUSTRATED. 15,16. How the king should 
carefully choose, entii ely trust, and steadily maintain 
his officers. -{. , — this language 

has been pressed to show that the address was 
delivered when the king was a minor. 

■^r, it must be conceded, is properly >=» 

a sucking child ; but it is used away from that 
signification, whether it was applied to Ching 
about his 15th year, or his 20th. When the duke 
of Chow had resigned the regency, he still 
continued to think of the king as the boy he had 
watched over, and ruled for, and so he calls 
him here, when offering these counsels which 
are not at all appropriate to him as a minor 

, — the critics all gay 

that a here (and in other clauses below) refers 

to king Ching. Woo Ch‘ing says, * The six ^ 

in pp., 15, 16, are all the duke’s ^ing king 

C!,in °’ (A ffc If ^). Ch'in Ta- 

jew says, ‘By the ^ the duke identifies him- 


self with the king. Sovereign and minister 
should compose, as it were, one body’ 

e-§ni!.> ‘f 

may be correct, but we may as well translate by 
the plural of the first personal pronoun. 7*1 
covers the ~jV ^A’$^’ asitd0CS 

fi A- A> Jfc in p 7 - 11 is reinark ' 

able how the order ofemimeration, when speak- 
ing of the • three positions, is continually varied. 

the language of p. 6. here must be equal 

to iQ there. The critics generally define it by 

and then understand by 
‘know that they are accordant with right, 
obedient to heavenly principle. Ts‘ae, much 

more happily, goes on to explain J||| b y 

‘that in which the mind reposes,’ and then 
adduces, to illustrate the meaning, the words of 
Confucius (Ana. II., x.) JjJj' 'Jjf < A 

‘ Examine in what things a man 
rests. View c an he conceal his character ! ’ 

Kesng Sbing would 
strangely make here only a particle of in- 


troductioD. 
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17 them. Yea, in our every word and speech, let us be thinking 
of officers of complete virtue, to regulate the people whom we have 
received. 

18 “ Oh ! I, Tan, have received these excellent words from others, and 
tell them all to you, young son, the king. From this time forth, 0 
accomplished son of Woo , accomplished grandson of Han, do not 
err in regard to the litigations and precautionary measures; — let 

‘the people whom we have received,' I pointedly upon them. 18. 

Who have been entrusted to us by Heaven, fT or || f§T, ■ admirable words ’”r ‘good 
and transmitted to us by our ancestors. [].> words.’ lie refers no doubt to all that he has 
JbJ — |l£ = #n ‘thus,’ said in the address. The ‘men from whom he 

•in this condition.’ P*f to come between received them ’ wm » wW ^ the host of minis- 

.. , ... , tera and officers, who had commenced to address 

them ; either between them and their work, or . . . . . a , Al , „ t . 

v . „ c,. . . . . . the king when he took the words out of their 

between them and us. Keang Shine joins this . 

. , i ® mouth. Lin Che-k-e praises the honesty of the 

clause on to the next, and reads % instead of j uke of Chow in makjllg tllis acknowledgment, 

from Warig Ch'ung’s He labours and contrasts him with some other statesmen 

hard but unsuccessfully to interpret his text, who used the ideas of others, taking all the 
17. In translating this par. I have fol- credit of them to themselves, 
lowed Ja ae, wl.o takes aod ‘the aecotopliehcd eon. the accompliehed 

|£j *= — • ]U — • grandson.’ King Shing no doubt is intended. 

•gy [§j , ‘during the space of one word or jE i§: yC t * lere ’ s no eH< * t ' ,e 

one sentence.’ Lin Che-k‘e has the same view, disputes about how ~jfF* »* to be taken. Ts‘ae 
Woo Ch<ing would refer — — ff to the suppose8 that it = J£ which phrase we 

J[H of par. 13. Gan-kwd’s comment on have in Bk. IX., p. 17. From the conclusion of 
the whole par. is strangely laboured and absurd : p. 21 we must conclude that the ’fjfj 

are intended. Wang Ts'eaou makes 
ffij S> P a g00d obs€rvation on this P : ' r . : — ‘ The prec. 

cfk nil I k f P*** ***** tbat tbe * overe *£ n is llot t0 * et other 

•/ ^ i rd J}Xi lJS •‘w Ji’ fix men interrupt the proceedings of his officers ; 


v . J- ■ ■ • ■> ' 4U.V11UJ/. wiv. jmn.u.uinjq VII also UUivvt u , 

/fj ^ pjf yg ^ here he is admonished not to throw those 

io oi , . . proceedings into error by interference of his 

18 " • * ie k, "9 ,s rc/iea/i’dty and variously i — - . . , , . ) <j / — . 

learned against erring in the matter of litigations own ( f, pj yf\ |0j ^ fix / V’IMj pd* 
and precautionary measures. There was probably pi , 

some disposition in the young emperor to in- gv —y ga -w- m lui a.l 

terfere with the regular course of these two M 'Yo TJ LE — * *W HA 

departments, which made the duke dwell so fZ M W 19- £l 
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19 the proper officers regulate them. From of— old to the founder of 
Shang, and downwards to king Wan of our Chow, in establishing 
government, when they appointed high officers, pastors, and officers 
of the laws, they settled them in their positions and unfolded their 
talents. It was thus that they gave the government into their hands. 

20 In the empire never has there been the establishment of govern- 
ment in the employment of artful-tongued men ; — vdh such men, 
unlessoned in virtue, never can a government be distinguished in the 
world From this time forth, in establishing government, make 
no use of artful-tongued men, but seek for good officers, and get 
them to use all their powers in aiding the government of our empire. 

21 Now, 0 accomplished son of Woo. accomplished grandson of Wan, 
young son, the king, do not err in the matter of litigations. There 
are the officers and pastors to attend to them. 


A-t*KffiA- By ‘of old,’ Yu, 

the founder of the Hea dyn., must be intended. 
JnL Elf i> explained 

by ‘ to unr «» a clue,’ • to get hold of 

the end, and draw out all the silk.’ The high 
officers, being put in their positions, were made 
to unio.d all their talents. We mav keep the 
proper meaning of however. See the com- 
ment of Leu Tsoo-heen in the dft §{> — r£f 

^Wnf 5 If & 

g ^ #f VX W. Z '/n 

IpF It is better to understand the clause thus, 
than to take it, with Gan-kwd, as«=j|£ Jij 


ffiAT/S 20. Men of artful tongues 

should on no account be allowed to get office. 

W (k- s - «5its a - # A- 1 spcci ; us; 

‘ talkative," ‘ artlul men.’ Clieong Kew-stung 
gives the following account of them :==l (jjg A 

%■ IS *5 fit & Z A- ife ft 
IftifefiiSRfi Z'W tF# 

qj|| is commonly defined by Jjpp but we may 
retain its proper signification. 

9. 21. Comp. par. IS. 
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22 “ Have well ai’ranged also your military accoutrements and 
weapons, so that you may go forth beyond the steps of Yu, and be 
able to travel over all beneath heaven, even to beyond the seas, 
everywhere meeting with submission : — so shall you display the 
bright glory of king W&n, and render more illustrious the great 
achievements of king Woo. 

23 “ Oh ! from this time forth, may you and your successors. 
in establishing the government, seek to employ men of constant 
virtue.” 


r. 22. This par. suddenly introduce* a sub- 
ject difft. from those hitherto dwelt upon, and 
seemingly quite out ol place in the Book. At 
the close of his address to prince Shill, however, 
we found the dnke of Chow all at once break 
into the same warlike mood. There he would 
hare the dynasty extend its away, till ‘ from the 
corner* of the sea to the sunrising there should 
not be one disobedient to the rule of Chow.’ Here 
his enthusiasm rises higher, and he will have 
the empire extended beyond its limits in the 
time of Yu. Many of the critics argue that 
after the dynasty of Heft began to decline, the 
wild tribes all round the empire encroached 
upon it. till the ‘nine provinces’ of Shang 
hardly embraced half the territory which those 
of Yu had done. There is no definite testimony, 
however, to ttiis effect. If it were so, we can 
well suppose that the duke of Chow was bent on 
extending the sway of his House, to recover at 
least all the ground that hud been lost from the 
time of Yu. g± f§j ^ ^,-g$ is 

defined by '/jp, ‘ to have in good order.’ The 
term means ‘to interrogate judicially.’ Its 
proper force here is ‘ to maintaiu a strict iuquiry 
into.’ and are used in the diet, j 

to define each other; both signify ‘military 
weapons.’ Gan-kwrt is followed by Ts‘ae in 
distinguishing them, as I have done in the 

<j£ J£ .£ 

— ‘ascend the footstep* of Yu.’ But 
this hardly makes sense. The 1 Daily Explana- 
tion’ defines by ^ jfij )jj| ‘to go 
beyoud.’ For the ‘footsteps of Yu,’ the limits 


of his different progresses, see ‘The Tribute of 
Yu,' Ft. li., p. 23. and the ‘ Yih and Tseih,’ p. 8. 

Hi| is usod in ,he scnsc °f ~ ‘ t0 

cause to be displayed.’ Leu Tsoo-heen tries to 
argue that the duke of Chow is not inciting the 
king here to warlike expeditions, but only to 
be prepared fur war as the best security for 
peace. He lay* down this maxim very terselv : 

-t 

Shing defines |||^ by ‘to be circumspect,’ 
‘to watch against,’ so that he brings out the 
meaning that the king was to have done with 
war and cultivate the arts of peaee, ns the 
means of securing universal submission ! For 
this interpretation there is no more ground than 
for Tsoo-heon’s reasoning. [I am glad to find 
thRt Woo Cli'ing thinks this par. as much out of 
pluce as I do. ‘It has no connection.’ he says, 
•with the text before mul after. It may be 
presumed that a portion of tiie Book has been 
lost.’] 

P. 23. The duke here repeats the burden 
of his address, extending his wishes from king 
Clang to his successors. ft A-ft IS 

ZA c "”r - fi ft bT ±- 

in ‘ The Counsels of Kaou-yaou, p. 2, ^ Jj|| 

^ft*® 
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24 VI. The duke of Chow spake to the following effect, “ 0 grand his- 
toriographer, the minister of Crime, the duke of Soo, dealt reverently 
•with all the criminal matters which came before him, thereby to 
perpetuate the fortunes of our empire. Here was an example of 
careful anxiety for other ministers , to rank with him in the ordering 
of the appropriate punishments.” 


Ch. VI. P. 24. I cannot see that this par. 
has any connection with the rest of the Book. 
It appears indeed to be more out of place, if 
possible, than par. 22. It is evidently a fragment 
of some of the lost Books which has got tacked 

on here. |jJ ‘ the minister 

of Crime, the duke of Soo.’ From a passage in 
ttie -{-■ — • we learn that 

the duke of Soo (where Soo was I have not as- 
certained) was called and was minister 

of Crime to king Woo. 

^,-Gan-kwd gives for this— JjJ 

ik FJt M ^ <could use the Uws 

so as to reverence the criminal cases which you 
use.’ But what meaning can a reader get from 
this? Ktiang Siting endeavours in vain to 

explain it. I take |j|| together as an adverb, 


= ‘ reverently.’ 3 ^=^^ ; different from 

i-ll SR-fft i# 

zm * the criminal causes which he decid- 
ed,’ — which ‘ passed through ’ his hands. ^ 
jj^, yp ~7 ~^> — the ‘Daily Explanation ’ givei 

flSS&T Itt* 
& S5 iw « & m * » « m 

* am his * s. ana 8 

m&zmMKAtkwz 

it»J®critifi)3cTMR 

3^. This seems to give the meaning, but I 
prefer to take ^r|J as referring to the duke of 
Soo, and = 1 to rank with him.’ 



THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK XX. THE OFFICERS OF CHOW. 

R ft. fC, a, -6). 35 4t ; 

I. The king of Chow brought the myriad regions of the empire to 
tranquillity ; he made a tour of inspection through the How and 
Teen tenures; he punished on all sides the chiefs who had refused to 
appear at court ; thus securing the repose of the millions of the people, 
and all the jrrinees of the six tenures acknowledging his virtue. He 
then returned to the honoured capital of Chow, and strictly regulated 
the officers of the administration. 



The Name of the Book. — ‘The 
Officers of Chow.’ The Book contains a general 
outline of the official system of the Chow dyn- 
asty. It details the names and functions of the 
principal ministers about the court, to whom 
various counsels moreover are addressed by 
king Ching. The Officers of (.’how’ is not an 
inappropriate name for it. It in found only in 
the old or Gan-kwo’s text. Ts’ae assign* it 
to the class of the Books of the Shoo called 

‘Instructions’ (j=|j| “pg). 

Date; and Question of Genuineness. The 
first par. refers the Book to king Ching, 
■without any mention of the duke of Chow. 
Its date therefore must be in some year after 
the duke resigned the regency, and the king 
took the govt, into his own haml3. As the 
next Book but one (now lost) contained an ac- 
connt of the duke’s death, in the 11th year of 
Cliing, we may assign the ‘ officers of Chow ’ to 
the 9th or 10th year of that monarch. I in- 
troduce the subject of the date here, because of 
the strangeness of the prefatory note about it, 
that the Book was made • when king thing 


had made an end of the House of Yin, and 
extinguished the wild tribes of the Uwae’ (see 
page 12). The ‘making an end of the House 
of Yin ’ carries us back to the death of Woo- 
kang in the 2d or lid year of Clung (see P. N. 
41); from winch the extinction of the Hwue 
tribes would bring us down to hts 7th or 8tU 
year. The 1st par., which is the proper intro- 
duction to the Book, makes no mention of either 
of those events. I do not think the prefatory 
notice is entitled to any consideration. 

On the question of the Genuineness of the 
Book, it will be sufficient here to give the 
remarks of Ts ae, reserving the fuller discussion 
of the points he mentions for their proper place 
in the annotations. He says : — 'This Book dis- 
agrees with the Chow he. as we now have it. in 
various points. For instance, the Chow Le does 
not contain the ministers called here the “three 
run and “ the three Kon." Some have said 
that the Kuhj and Kon were dignities, enjoyed 
by other ministers, and were not specific offices ; 
but if we refer to parr. 5 and 0, where it is said 
that “ the tiiree Kuny discourse of the principles 
of reason, and adjust the States,” and that " the 
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three Koo assist the Kung to diffuse ividety ali 
transforming influenees,” these ure specific 
duties, belonging to offices to which there can 
be none superior. Others would identify the 
here with the of the Chow j 

Le, and the xu with the ft* ; but this 

cannot be, for tlie mR and UK are I 
only subordinate officers in the department of 
the minister of Instruction. 

« Again, it is said here, p. 14, that “ in six years 
the chiefs of the five tenures attend once at 
court,” whereas in the Chow Le, Bk. XXXVIII.. 
the princes of the six tenures appear at court, 
from such and sueh a tenure, every year; 
from another tenure in two years ; and so on ; 
— a quite different arrangement. These discre- 
pancies give rise to doubts; hut the Chow Le 
could only have been mndeby asage. Or perhaps, 
the duke of Chow, when he was making all his 
arraugeroehts for the officers of the government, 

had not come to tin: offices of the |jjjj and 
What I mean is this, that he wa3 restrained by 
some consideration of tlicir greatnessfrom speak- 
ing of them. Moreover, the book was not 
completed when the duke died. The laws and 
regulations in it had not all come into practice ; 
—This may account for the discrepancies I have 
pointed out. And still farther:— -What must 
have formed the sixth part of the Chow Le, 
•“ The officer of the Winter,” is lost. The be- 
ginning and end of it are incomplete. It is a 
work of the duke of Chow, to which alas ! he did 
not put the finishing hand. Let the reader of 
the Shoo, however, compare it carefully with 
the classic, aud he will be able to judge of the 
governmental arrangements of the duke of 
Chow.’ 

Contexts. The Book has a beginning, mid- 
dle, and end, more distinctly marked than we 
generally fiu<! in the Books of the Shoo. The 
first par. is introductory, and describes the 
condition of the empire when the arrangements 
of the official system of Chow were publicly 
announced ; ail the other parr, contain that an- 
nouncement. The kiug begins by referring to 
the arrangements of former dynasties. He then, 
pan 1 . 5 — 14, sets forth the principal offices of 
State, the ministers of which had their residence 
at court, and goes on to the arrangements for the 
administration of the provinces. The remaining 
parr. contain many excellent advices to the min- 
istersand officers, to discharge their duties so that 
the fortunes of the dynasty might be consolidat- 
ed, and there be no dissatisfaction among the 
myriad States. The whole, it wiil be seen, falls 
naturally into a division into five Chapters. 

Ch. I. The condition of the empire when 

THIS ADDRESS TO THE MINISTERS AND OFFICERS 
■WAS promulgated. Rebeliion had been quelled; 
disobedience had been punished ; peace had 
been secured at length within the horders of the 
empire. — There was now leisure to attend to 
the right ordering of the system of administra- 

—■ v. 

king of Chow soothed the myriad regions.’ 
This phrase, — ‘ the myriad regions,’ as well as 

the mu and below, are taken by 

Ying-tg as vague expressions, it being proper, 


when speaking of the movements and measures 
of the emperor, to do so ‘in large terms ;’ and 
both Lin Che-k‘e and Ts‘ae approve of the 
remark. I have spoken of the five tenures of Y u, 
and the ten tenures of the Chow dynasty on pp. 
148, 149 ; and the difficulty of reconciling them 
with one another, and of reconciling the dimen- 
sions of even the five tenures with the actual 
extent of the country. There are other difficul- 
ties, however, in the’ way of taking the ‘myriad 
regions’ of the text literally, which may be 
seen m the note of Ch'in Szc-k’ae in toe. He 
says : — ‘ The empire of Chow was 10.000 It 
square. A space of 1,000 le square, giving 
an aiea of 1,000.000 square k, would contain 100 
Stntes, each 100 le square ; and the whole, 10,000 
such States. But the territory of one of the 
greater princes was 100 /e square: — it is easy to 
sec how the tenures could contain 10,000 States. 
At the beginning of the Clio"' dynasty, however, 
the princes who assembled at Muh were only 
800 (sec on p. •?» 8, App. to the Great Declara- 
tion). And in the “ Imperial Regulations ” [see 

the Le Ke, Bk. ^ ^|J] the States of the 
empire only smouut to 1.713. For these reasons 
Ying-ift said we were not to take the 10,000 in the 
text literally.’ We can indeed only regard the 
‘myriad States ’ of the text as a great exaggera- 
tion ; and we must take in the same way the 

statement in the about the great Yu, 

that ‘ when he assembled the princes at mount 
T‘oo, they came w ith their gems and silks from 
ten thousand Stntes’ ^ ^ 


/As 

i 


h>. —sec the figure of the 

tenures of Chow, on p. 149. Those of the How 
and the Teen were the first and second beyond 
the imperial domain. The critics seem to think 
that the king’s progresses were not confined to 
them, bnt extended at least to the ‘ six tenures ’ 
immediately mentioned. ‘These two are men- 
tioned.’ says Ying-tk, ‘as being nearest to the 
imp. domain.’ But why should we extend the 
meaning of the text in this way ? There may 
have been good reasons, not recorded, why only 
the H»w and Teen tenures were inspected at this 


Yiug-tt says the king 

had only smitteu the Hwae tribes, and the 
statement here that his punitive expeditions 
had extended on every side is an exaggeration 
like that in ‘myriad regions.’ Here again our 
best way is simply to take the text as we find it. 

inthe 

translation. Gan-kwo takes I 


It ’ 1 


ing which the character has, but which does 


not seem so appropriate here, 
comp. Ft. III., Bk. III., p. 5. 




Chow dyn. had nine fuh, or ten, including the 
imp. domain. By the ‘six tenures’ here are 
probably to be understood the How, Teen, Nan, 
'l’s'ae, Wei, mentioned in the 1st par. of the 
‘ Announcement about TA’ and the imp. domain. 
There is much discussion oo the point among 
the critics, however;— see Lin Cbe-k‘e in loc. 
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II. The king said, “ It was the grand method of former times to 
regulate the government while there was no confusion, and to 
secure the country while there was no danger.” He said, “Yaou 
and Shun studied antiquity, and established a hundred officers. At 
court there were the General Regulator, and the President of 
the Four Eminences. Abroad there were the Pastors of the pro- 
vinces, and the princes of States. Thus the various departments of 


m , ‘honoured and received (=>■ ac- 
knowledged 5 Uie virtue of the House of Chow.’ 

^ ~p where did the king 

return from? This announcement, occurring 
here, affords some ground for Ying-ta's view, 
that the king made a progress not only through 
the How and Teeu tenures, but through all the 
others. By |^| it would seem that we 
should understand Woo’s capital of Haou ; — see 
on Bk. lit., p. 1. There king Ching continued 
to have his residence, notwithstanding the duke 
of Chow’s wisli that he should remove to the 
new city of 1,8. The prefatory notice, however, 
says that the king returned to Fung, which had 
been the capital of Win. The various methods 
by which it has been attempted to harmonize 
the two statements may be seen in Lin Che-k‘e. 
He himself approves of the view of Ch'in Shaou- 
nan, — that king Ching first came to Haou, ‘ the 
honoured city of Chow ’ in the text, ami there 
deliberated and determined on the various ar- 
rangements for the officers; and that then, 
before the public proclamation of them, he 
went to Fung, to announce the intended mea- 

aure in the temple of king Win. T^jp jp 

i 

managed the rectification of the officers ad- 
ministering the affairs of government.’ 

Ch, II. Pp. 2— -4. First part of the king’s 

ADDRESS : — the PRECEDENTS OF FORMER DYN- 
ASTIES, AND HIS OWN ANXIETY TO DISPLAY A 
SUULAR WISDOM. 2. ^ ^ ^ 

Gan-kwS gives for thU-^g“ Jig 
‘we ought to accord with ( = to follow) the 
great method of antiquity.’ It is better to 
take with Lin Che-k‘e, as an introductory 
particle, so that y^- simply = : |ff, 

‘anciently.’ Ts‘ae understands the phrase thus. 
He is wrong, however, I think, in his interpreta- 


tion of ^ HJ£ = ^ ^ tfr ss U H 
were in apposition with : g-. and the whole 
meant — ‘in ancient times, the age when right 
principles greatly prevailed.’ Gaubil takes the 
passage thus, and appears to think that some 
great meaning lies hid in it. He translates 
‘Anciently, in the lime de la grande loi, good 
government consisted in preventing troubles, 
and in preserving the kingdom without danger ; ’ 
adding in a note, ‘We see that the time of the 
gi-and law is a time of innocence ; the troubles 
and the dangers of States come not till after 
this time. I believe that king Ching means to 
say that innocence of manners and public tran- 
quillity are the basis of good government. The 
commentaries give here no light on the text.’ 
The text is really sufficiently plain. 

^ j?|Jj = 1 The grand method of former times 
was this :’ — . The next par. illustrates how this 
method was carried out by Yaou and Shun, and 
Yu, and T‘ang. When they had brought peace 
about in their distracted empires, they proceed- 
ed to secure it by the ordering of their official 
system. And Ching, having got the empire 
tranquillized at length, would now go on to 
imitate their example. 

3 - M Jll^f ** 

on the names of Pt. I., and II. Yaou and Shun 
are intended, and it seems better to give those 
well-known names in the translation. Medhurst 
for gives — ‘examined the records of 

antiquity.’ But a statement so remarkable 
should not be supplemented. Gaubil observes 
that • these two sovereigns, it may be inferred, 
had certain sources of knowledge, that is to say, 
some history, of the times anterior to theirs.’ 
The expression may lead us to infer so, but I 
have not introduced the inference into the 
version. Gaubil adds: — "The author of the 
speaks of the officers of Hwang-te, and 
of Shaou-haou, who reigned before Yaou. Con- 
fucius, iu his commentaries on the Yih King, 
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government went on harmoniously, and the myriad States all enjoy- 
ed repose. In the dynasties ofHeaand Shang, the number of officers 
was doubled, and they continued able to secure good government. 
Those intelligent kings, in establishing their government, cared not so 
4 much about the number of the offices as about the men. Now J, who 
am a little child, cultivate with reverence my virtue, concerned day 
and night about my deficiencies. 1 look up to those former dynasties, 
and seek to conform, to them, while I instruct and direct you, all 
my officers. 


BpeaksofFuh-he,ofShin-nung,andof Hwang-te, j 
as of princes of an earlier date.’ This subject will 
be found touched on in the prolegomena, 
ft Jg & ffi 'for ]f see on the 
‘Canon of Shun,' p. 2. see on 

the ‘ Can. of Yaou,’ p 11 ; et al. fm see 
on the £ Can. of Shun,’ p. 1G. Ts‘ae takes 
in as = ‘ the chiefs of the princes of States ;’ 
and Ying-tft identified them with the -fj j^|, 
mentioned in the 1 Yih and Tseih,’ p. 8. Much 
preferable to either of those views is that 

of Lin Che-k‘e, that the and IB are two 
of the five orders of feudal princes, among 
whom the provinces were divided, — two specified 
for the whole , — comp. 

1$; IS ‘ Can - of Shun >’ p- 27 - 

Medhurst translates by ‘and 

yet they were enabled to maintain order,’ as if 
it were surprising that they should be able to 
do so with two hundred officers instead of one 
hundred. We ought not to suppose any adver- 
sative force in Lin Cbe-k‘e appears to 

have had an impression of the meaning similar 
to that of Dr. Medhurst, for he writes of the of- 
ficers of Hea and Sliang being double the number 
of thoee of Yaou and Shun, and of those of the 
Chow dyn. being still more numerous (amount- 
ing to 3d0;, because men were more able in the 


earlier times. It is strange that it did not occur 
to him that, as the population grew with the 
lapse of time, the number of officers was neces- 
sarily increased. •HIM* .— Gan- 

kwo joined this to the next par., and understood 
it as a general remark about ‘ intelligent kings,’ 
with which Cliing prefaces the account of his 
own arrangements. It is better to understand 
the rental k as applying to Yaou and Shun, Yu 
and T ang. The gist of it is, that these sove- 
reigns were not anxious to have the show of 
many offices, but to get right men. Ts‘ae says; 

a- 

*• — ‘ reverently sedulous 

about my virtue.’ ^ = ‘to reach to.’ 

Wc must suppose that he measured 
his deficiencies with reference to the standard 
of Yaou, and the other ‘intelligent monarchs.’ 

■$<-*>*<-* > 

-f- # ft M ft t. 91 T. It ^ 

j|j?| jljji , ‘I look up to those intelligent 
monarchs of former dynasties, seeking to honour 
them and conform to them, and not to act con- 
trary to their example.’ a A IS®. 
— to lesson and lead the officers.’ 
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III. “I appoint the Grand Tutor, the Grand Assistant, and the 
Grand Guardian. These are the three Kung. They discourse of the 
principles of reason, and adjust the States; harmonizing also and 
regulating the operations of Heaven and Earth. These offices need 
not always be filled : — there must first be the men for them. 

“/ appoint the Junior Tutor, the Junior Assistant, and the 
Junior Guardian. These are called the three Koo. They assist 


Ch. III. Pp. 5 — 14. The second part of 
TUB king’s ADDRESS, GIVING THE PRINCIPAL 
OFFICIAL AND GOVERNMENTAL ARRANGEMENTS 
UNDER THE NEW DYNASTY. 5, 0. The three 
Kung , and three Koo. We cannot well translate 
£ and ^ in these parr. Medhurst calls the 
, ' three dukes,' and the — Jjj^, ‘ three 
conspicuous ones.’ But the terms are here as 
names of office, and not of nobility. We may 
suppose that the Kung were so called with 
reference to the public spirit and freedom from 
all selfishness which denotes. The diet, 
says the Koo were so named to show that, though 
they were assistant to the Kung, they were not 
to be considered as subordinate officers of their 
departments. Gan-kwfl’s account of the name 
is somewhat similar:—^, -jjj,. j|L jfe 

Ag&iMflllfcHig. w- 

it is said — ‘I appoint the Grand Tutor,’ &e„ 
we are not to under- 
stand that these names and the offices belonging 
to them were first constituted by king Ching. 
From Pt. IV., Book XI., we see that they were 
in existence iu the tune of the Sluing dyn. King 

Wan had for grand Tutor, and under 

Woo that office was exercised by the duke of 
Chow, while the duke of Shaou was Grand 
Protector or Guardian. The meaning must be, 
that theoffices were now more definitely declared 
a part of the governmental system of the Chow 
dynasty. Lin Chc-k‘e is of opinion that little 
is to be gained by attempting curiously to define 
the names ftifr anJ and distinguish 
them from one another. Kea K‘wei ( ^ jzjg ) 
held that had reference to the preservation 
of the person ; to aiding in virtue and right- 
eousness : and to the guidance of instruc- 
tions. Gan-kwo said that 1 the m was the 


emperor's pattern ; the jgj, his helper ; and 
the his sustainer in virtue and righteous- 
ness,’ The renderings in the translation cannot 
be far from the exact meaning. The business 

of the three Kung was |j§| ^ ^ 

ill Hr we are to understand all 

principles of reason and truth, — all the courses 
r» wiii/s, which it was proper for the emperor to 
pursue. The effect of the Kangs' discoursing 
on these with him would be seen in the States 
of the empire, in the govt, of which there would 
be no disorder. It would be seen also in the 
harmony of all the elements of nature, and the 
material prosperity which was dependent on 
them. This seems to be what is intended by 
‘harmonizing and regulating the Yin and Yang.’ 
On the two characters and which occur 
with their mystical application nowhere else in 
the Shoo, it may be sufficient here to give the 
note of Gaubil : — ‘Chinese books are filled with 
these two characters. In their natural sense 
(Up r signifies -‘clear.” “light,” and “ob- 
scure,” “ darkness.” In Cliinese Physics jj||r is 
“movement,” or the principle of movement ; and 
|& is “ repose,” or the principle of repose. The 
moral and metaphorical applications of the 
terms are infinite, and extend to whatever is 
susceptible of them more or less, whether in Phy- 
sics or in Morals. The sense of this paragraph 
is that all goes well in the empire that the laws 
are in vigour; that commerce flourishes; that 
there are no public calamities; that the seasons 
are not deranged.’ I believe that the meaning 
is not more than wliat Gaubil says. The remarks 
of Wang Kang- van are quite express on the 

, e*-!® a I* 
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the TTm??# to diffuse widely all transforming influences; they with 
reverence display brightly the powers of heaven and earth : — assisting 
me, the one man. 

“/ appoint the prime minister, who presides over the ruling of the 
empire, has the general management, of all other officers, and secures 

representation], The Chow Le therefore is 

j-fr- -f- pa -fi"~r <{< -4g- ft -gf not silent on these great ministers, as we might 
flS’ fitj |S) 'F) y\ yt 7/1 Al'y’ suppose from what Ts'ac says. It only does 

cm mi -ft / P t“ -4- — /Wr not treat of them separately, defining their 

'I' 7® 'fr rJ? pC’ s\* Pi ’ • rf ~tg duties, nnd enumerating the officers in their 

A -fX fjtf jRr, A A jX. SR IB. departments. But they were not the heads of 

ft LZl 'pi At Cm departments. They composed the emperor’s 

•ft M Cr cabinet or privy council. Biot calls them hap- 

RA» RH ~tr 'o’ -Jr RH ml dfft pily — ‘leg conseillers antiques.’ and Mes vicc- 
Kr Kjy P ' vT ^ TO rJ iX. conseillers.’ They were the prototype* of the 

3iP£!i£®fc:zr:zr’ See my remarks pb or ‘Inner Council ’ of the present day. 
on ‘The Doctrine of the Mean,* L 5 ; el at. It aid not belong to the plan of the Chow Le to 

tZ'Mi S«*A. — the meaning speak of them more fully than it does, 
of this* i a briefly and clearly given by one of But if we could not thus account for the little 
, , , —jf s.B -M- I tv— that is said about them in that Work, the infer- 
tile brot.icra Ch 1 o yf\ 'jxf ffl] pllce wou u be against it, and not against this 

EL ~*r -jT it. S3 "Je fftr <t{ Book. There can be no doubt aa to the genuine- 

AS 3b W9/w «7. *— * ness of the first half of par. 5. If all the reat 

the right men cannot he got to put in these i . ap- 

positions, it is better to 'eave them unoccupied.’ of tile Book be lorged, so much — n ^ gjy, 

W A. ‘ seconding ( == helping) tbe Kuna.' to us with the guarantee of Ch’ing Heuen ; and 
v'v even Keang Shiug edits it a* n veritable frag- 

correspond to j ff in the former rnent of ‘The Officers of Chow.’] 
par. Tsoo-heen says that ‘Heaven and Earth p 7 _ 12 Th( tU minU ,„ a nf , h< 
are used with regard to the visible forms of 0nIy ttle min i s ter is mentioned, but in 

those bodies or powers, and pr and with every ease we are to understand that he was 

. , the head of a department with many subordinate 

regard to their or operating energy, officers. There is a close correspondence between 
Gaubil is wrong when he would understand those six departments of Chow, and the 1 six 
‘religion’ by ‘Heaven’ and 'government’ by 3oar(j8 - (J- ^K) by which the govt, of 


correspond to in the former ment of ‘The Officers of Chow/] 

par. Tsoo-heen says that ‘Heaven and Earth p 7 _ ]2 , TAr fU minU ,„ a nf Mf 
are used with regard to the visible forms of 0nIy tt , e minister is mentioned, but in 

those bodies or powers, and pr and with every ease we are to understand that he was 

. the head of a department with many subordinate 

regard to their or operating energy, officers. There is a close correspondence between 

Gaubil is wrong when he would understand those six departments of Chow, and the 4 six 
‘religion ’by ‘Heaven’ and ' government ’ by 3oards ' (-J- ^K) by which the govt, of 
‘Earth.’ y 1 t=st 

[I have stated, in the introductory note from the em I )ire 56 now administered. 7. ^ 
Ts-ae, the objection taken against the genuine- (=-+*) SS?,-' the great or prime governor.’ 
ness ot this Book, from the Chow Le s saying ' S' 1 ' . 0 , , 

nothing about the duties of the three Kuny and The name was as old as the SUnng dynasty, for 
three Koo. But the existence and exalted we applied toE ^in, Pt. IV., Bk. IV^ 

dignity of these offices is referred to repeatedly P- !■ ^* u8 wa » the office of the duke of Chow 
in the Chow U. For insUuce, Bk. XXL, p. ( 8e * Bk - XVII -> P- h )> who united^ with it the 
3, commences- J ^ H. 4V A ^ dignity of ‘ Grand Tutor.’ The ^ ^ is ‘ the 
X which declares the existence of officer of Heaven’ of the Chow Ee, 

the Kuug, and intimates their superiority in » n d is represented now by the ‘Board of Civil 
rank to the executive ministers of the govern- Office ’ <£«>• He was superior to all the 
ment. Par. 32 of Book XXXVI,, again, gives other great ministers, and was called ‘ tlieil 


the Koo likewise precedence of thoee ministers. Head ’ ^ g ). This difference be- 

-ti % $$• tween him and them is intimated, I think, by 

S ± ?E # # £ A* A. h, t,,e ffc M ‘ b8B rtie ^’ crfll management 
ij. m /V tj£ - Tt - "tf\ of all the officers/ This is probably what is 

»M > 1 ® JK- !%* intended by the difficult clause in Pt. IV., Bk. 
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8 an uniformity throughout all within the four seas: the minister of 
Instruction, who presides over the education of the empire, incul- 
cates the duties attaching to the five relations of society, and trains 

9 to obedience the people: the minister of Religion, who presides over 
the ceremonies of the empire, attends to the service of the spirits 

10 and manes, and makes a harmony between high and low ; the 
minister of War, who presides over the military administration of 
the empire, commands the six hosts, and secures the tranquillity 

11 of all the States: the minister of Crime, who presides over the 
prohibitions of the empire, searches out the villainous and secretly 


must understand from p. 5, at the com- 
mencement of this ami the other parr. The 
in them is also to he taken as = 

‘the empire.’ 8. §J ^.--‘the super- 
intendent of the multitudes,’ perhaps with a 
reference to the meaning of as ‘ disciples.’ 
This officer was as old as the time of Shun ; — see 
the ‘Can. of Shun,’ p. 19. He is the ‘officer of 
Earth ’ ( j^|j ) of the Chow Le. His depart- 
ment seems to merge in that of the present 
* Board of Rites,' for wc can hardly identify it 
with the ‘Board of Revenue'! ^3 

1$ 3L #t,-comp. Igjjr 5JjT ‘Can. 
of Shun,'p. 19. ‘to tranquillize.’ 

Ts'ae for Jig 

Z * * Bn W. Z * *■ 

— this office was also as old as the time 
of Shun. See ‘ Can. of Shun,’ p. 23 ; whicli 
supplies an explanation of the name ^ 16 
as ^ ‘chief officer of the an- 

cestral temple.’ Otherwise, we might translate 
it by — ‘ The reverend,’ ‘The very reverend.’ He 
was the * officer of the Spring ’ (# t*)of the 
Chow Le ; and his department now is that of 
the Board of Rites (jjj|| which also absorbs 
in a great measure the functions of ttie ‘ min- 
ister of Instruction,’ as I have observed. 

A= the ^ H ft Z A 

jjj{^ A ‘manages the ceremonies to 

be paid to the spirits of Heaven, of Earth, and of 


Men,' of the Chow Le. Gauhil says • II c’agit 
des ceremonies religicuscs pour les esprits, et 
des civilcs pour les homines raorts.' One cannot 
restrain n smile at the distinction which he 
introduces between the ceremonies, as here 
‘religions,’ and there only ‘civil I’ 

— all festive, funeral, and other ceremonies, as 
well as those of sacrifice, came under the ^ 

who had therefore to define the order of 
rank, precedence, &c. This is what is intended 
by the ‘high and low’ of the text. JO. 

o] ^ , — Ts‘ae says that * no arm of warlike 
measures is more important than the cavalry, 
and hence the minister of War was called 
“ master of the Horse ” ’ (j|f jjgjr ^ 

•S. ft K 8) This minister 

does not appear among the officers of Shun. He 
is the ‘officer of Summer’ ( 

3[ 1=» ) tl>e 

Chow Le, and appears in the' : Board of War ’ 
(Jpz ■p^) of the present day, 

— ‘handles the govt, of the empire.’ But the 
same might be said of every other minister; — 
why is the name of ‘government’ used only in 
connection with the minister of War? Ts'ae 
says : — ‘ Military measures are used to punish 
and to smite. — to eorrect the evil -doers ; they are 
the greatest of tlie measures of imperial govt.' 

% jE I ft 2 * ^ *6® - 

see on ‘The Punitive Expedition of Yin,’ p. 1. 
11. Wj 1 manager of banditti’ 

ff Jife Q ^j). Kaou-yaouwas Shun’a 
minister of Crime, though lie was only called 
-f- ; see the ‘ Can. of Sliun,’ p. 20. There ia 
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wicked, and punishes oppressors and disturbers of the peace : and the 

12 minister of Works, who presides over the land of the empire, settles 
the four classes of the people, and regulates the seasons for obtain- 
ing the advantages of the ground. 

13 “These six ministers, with their different duties, lead on their 
subordinates, and set an example to the nine pastors of the provinces, 
enriching and perfecting the condition of the millions of the people. 

14 In six years the chiefs of the five tenures attend once at court. When 
this has been done a second six years, the king makes his tours of 


now tlie ‘Board of Punishments’ m » 
hut the text says that the minister of Crime 
‘handled the prohibitions of the empire.’ ‘He is 
so described,’ observes Cli'in King. ‘ to show the 
benevolent purpose of punishments, as instituted 
to deter men from doing evil.’ This minister was 
‘the officer of Autumn’ 'pCj of the Chow 

Lc. 12. fjJ — 1 the minister of Works.’ 

He was the ‘officer of Winter’ 

of the Chow Lo, the portion of which relating to 
his department was unfortunately lost, though 
the scholars of the Han dynasty have endeavour- 
ed to supply it. The present ‘ Board of Works ’ 

( T “l(ji) corresponds to this minister, and his 
functions. In the ‘Canon of Shun’ we have 
the name of fj] and also of JQ, which 
appears to have been the more ancient designa- 
tion see the ‘ Can, of Yaou,’ p. 10. ffj 
may be translated — ‘overseer of the unoccupied,’ 
suggesting to us that the earliest duties of this 
minister must have been to assign unoccupied 
lands. Kin Le-ts’eang Bays: — ‘The ffj 
was the minister who managed unoccupied 
grounds -f' ), dividing and defining them 

in preparation for the investiture of ministers : 
for dotations to officers; for assignment as 
fields to husbandmen, shops to mechanics, and 
stances to traffickers. All the ground unappor- 
tioned was under his management; once appor- 
tioned, the minister of War, and the minister of 
Instruction had then to do with it.’ See the 

}§ PJ ‘ settles the four 
classes of the people,’ arranges that scholars 
or officers, farmers, workers, and merchants 


shall all live in the places best adapted for them. 

B^F /^lj> — 1 times the advantages of 

the earth.’ This would seem to imply that dif- 
ferent operations might be required at different 
times, and that changes and removals of settle- 
ments might come to be desirable ; — all to bo 
done by the advice and authority of the minister 
of Works. 


Pp. 13, 14. Relation of the six ministers to the 
pastors of the provinces ; and rule for imperial 
progi esses, and appearances of the various princes 
at court. 13. 

li _tt Jf||, — ’each 
one leads on those belonging to his department.’ 
The subordinates of each department amounted, 
in theory, to sixty. As the Chow Le exists, 
however, the dept, of the prime minister has 
G3 officers ; that of the minister of Instruction, 76 • 
that of the minister of Religion, 69 ; that of the 
minister of War, 69 ; and that of the minister of 
Crime, 65. The excess in each, it is supposed, 
belonged originally to the officers of the dept, of 
the minister of Works, the account of which is 
commonly believed to be lost. See the work of 


tu at: m ioc. 


‘to go before— be an example to— the nine 
pastors. We do not learn from the Shoo how 
communications were maintained between the 
six ministers at the imperial court and the 

pastors of provinces. 14. R^mX 

A ^P’~ ln tlle Chow Le, Bk. XXXVIII., it 
is said that the princes of the How tenure 
appeared at court every year ; those of the Teen 
every two years ; of the Nan, every three years • 
of the Ts’ae, every four years ; of the Wei, every 
five years ; and of the Yaou, every six years. 
I his seems a different arrangement from that 
described in the text. The text mentions five 
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inspection in the four seasons, anrl examines the regulations and 
measures at the four mountains. The princes attend on him, each 
at the mountain of his quarter, and promotions and degradations 
are awarded with great intelligence.” 

15 IV. The king said, “Oh ! all ye men of virtue, my occupiers of office, 
pay reverent attention to your charges, and be careful of the com- 
mands you issue ; for, once issued, they must be carried into effect, and 
not be retracted. By your public feeling extinguish all selfish aims, 
and the people will have confidence in you, and be gladly obedient, 

16 Study antiquity in order to enter on your offices: In deliberating on 
affairs, determine by help of such study, and your arts of government 


tenures and not six ; — perhaps the Yaou tenure 
was too distant, and too little reduced to the 
order of the nearer domains, to be made much 
account of in king Ching’s time. The text of 
the Shoo and of the Chow Le so far agree, 
that in six years the princes from all the 
tenures had appeared at court. They differ 
in this, that the text would appear to make 
the princes to appear there only once, whereas, 
acc. to the other authority, all but those of the 
Yaou tenure would have appeared repeatedly. 
The interpretation must be strained either in 
the one case or the other, to make the two 
accounts agree. 

Compare parr, 8, 9. Shun’s progresses were 
made every five years, and the nobles all ap- 
peared during the intermediate ones. As the 
empire and its population grew, it was found 
necessary to separate the progresses by a longer 
interval. 

Ch. IV. Pp. 15 — 20. Third part of tiie 

ADDRESS : — VARIOUS EXHORTATIONS TO THE 
MINISTERS AND OFFICERS AS TO THE WAT IN 
WHICH THEV SHOULD DISCHARGE THEIR DUTIE8. 

1 5. How they should attend to their offices, 
especially in the mattei of issuing orders, and in 

putting away all selfishness. ft? is best 
taken here as zm ; the king thus 

shows his respect for his. officers. iK75r 


life vi-mikffi ±Z 

nm — what commands are we to un- 
derstand by here ? Most critics take them 
as ‘governmental notifications’ ( jgj|j 

•<pV), but I cannot think so. Such orders 
would go forth as from the sovereign himself. 
I understand the commands here, with Leu 
Tsoo-heen, as orders to be issued by superior 
officers to their subordinates ; to which I would 
add notices by any of them to the people under 
their jurisdiction. 

= |Ej ^3/ t0 return,’ ‘to come 
back.’ It is here nearly equal to our ‘ to retract.’ 
The difficulty is with the especially in % 

M' Ts'ae gives for it in both cases. 

fln ^ tr There seems no better way of 
dealing with it. 

16. The necessity 

of study — of acquainting themselves with the past 
and the present — in order to their discharge of 

their duties. If* 31 'f* 
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will be free from error. Make the regular statutes of our dynasty your 
rule, and do not with artful speeches introduce disorder into your of- 
fices. To accumulate doubts is the way to ruin your plans ; to be idle 
and indifferent i3 the way to ruin your government. Without study, 
you stand facing a wall, and your management of affairs will be full 
of trouble. 

17 I caution you, my high nobles, exalted merit depends on the 
high aim, and a patrimony is enlarged only by diligence. It 
is by means of bold decision that future difficulties are avoided. 

18 Witn rank, pride comes unperceived, and extravagance in the 


ffiAt ; it is, no doubt, to these words 
that Tsze-ch‘an. the minister of Ching, refers 
“ the vfc IQ’ - ~t' — • '"ten he 

“'HSS M ^ W ft A 3c 13 

In illustration of the 
advice, comp. Bit. IX., p. 5. The clause 
mum seems also to be quoted in the 
yfcr JJ2 4|;, in connection with the 

.Alt.' ^ lilt- 

we are to understand the statutes 
of the existing dynasty. The ‘ Daily Explana- 
tion’ expands 

clearly, though rather lengthily : — 

if *-85 #81 tT 
4- to 

WemyoompM. 
with the sentiment that in ‘The Charge to the 
viscount of Wei,’ p. 4, & *4 »■ 

#10 Ts’ae thinks the ‘sharp months ’ are 
tht*e of the officers themselves; Wang Kang- 


yay thinks they are those of others to whose 
suggestions the officers listen. What is said in 
‘The Charge to Chung of Ts'ae, - p. 7, may be 
pleaded to determine in favour of either view, 

-iH* «>» 81 

compare Con. Ana., XVII., x. 17. The 

necessity of a high aim, of diligence, anti of decision. 
This advice (and we may suppose, with Ts'ae, 
the others that follow also) is addressed to the 
4 the chief ministers and officers ; ’ but 
we need not confine its application to them. 
Gan-kwO says : — 

If — this may bo expressed by Jjjj 

Jfyf % 7jT.^v &c. I caU attention to 
tltis to illustrate the use of the ^[, which may 
l>e called the particle par eminence of the Shoo. 
Choo He illustrates the sentiment by I 


"tSf ^' h ’ s 1®** expression is from the 
We say — ‘ Procrastination is tlie thief of 
time ; ’ the Ciiinese say — ‘ Procrastination is the 
thief of business.’ 18. Against pride and 
extravagance. &XWM, —see, for the 
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same way with emolument. Let reverence and economy be real 
virtues, and do not show them in your affairs Avith hypocrisy. 
Practise them as virtues, and your minds will be at ease, and you 
will daily become more admirable. Practise them in hypocrisy, 
and your minds will be toiled, and you will daily become more stupid. 

19 In the enjoyment of favour think of peril, and never be without 
a cautious apprehension. He who is without such apprehension 

20 finds himself amidst what is to be feared. Push forward the 
worthy, and give place to the able, and harmony will prevail among 
all your officers. When they are not harmonious, the govern- 
ment becomes a tangled confusion. If those whom you advance 
are able for their offices, the ability is yours. If you advance 
improper men, then you are not equal to your duty.” 


meaning of on in <The 

Counsels of Yu,’ p. 11. The cure for pride is 
‘reverence’ akin to what we call ‘sclf- 

reapect.’ If a man feel that he is in himself 
above his rank he will not be lifted up by it. 
Similarly, the cure for extravagance is ‘economy’ 
( But this reverence and economy must 

be real, and not assumed, — true virtues. This 
is the meaning of 

^ ‘ Reverence (the euro for pride) and 

economy (the cure for extravagance) must be 
truly virtuous, and not merely conveyances (= car- 
riages to convey) for your hypocrisy.’ I eannot 
do anything better than this with the 
Mencius probably had this passage in view, 
when he wrote ^ $=£ Pjf j# ^ gf" 


19. In prosperity think of adversity. 

— comp, in ‘ The T’ae-kei, Pt. iii., p. 

We find the 


text quoted in the 

with ^ for ||jf . We may take the in 
at according to the construction 
of the T‘ae-keS, l. c. 

Shin She-hing observes that ‘the first two 
-jj^ intend the apprehension of the mind, while 
the last indicates the calamity of overthrow 
and disgrace.' 20. How it would be for 
their own good and the public advantage to advance 
the meritorious. The first four characters — 

HH ftll’ 118 * oun d Seun K’ing, # 
jf|§ — 1 yield— show complai- 
sance — to the aide.’ — tlje ft* 

defines by ‘ the appearance 

of a great rock.’ The meaning of ^ J , ‘con- 
fusion,’ is commonly given to it here. 

mnt-fn 
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V. The king said, u Oh ! ye eharged with the threefold business 
of government , and ye great officers, reverently attend to your depart- 
ments, and conduct well your affairs of government, so as to assist 
your sovereign, and secure the lasting happiness of the millions of 
the people : — so shall there be no dissatisfaction among the myriad 
States.” 


Ch. V. P.21. The end op the address: | 
— The happy and permanent results op ihe I 

MINISTERS AND OFFICERS ACTING AS THEY WERE 

exkortbd. " A, — see last Book, p. 

7. The ‘six ministers are intended by the 
phrase; but how to classify them as the 

A- ^ A- and respectively, I do not 
know. By^-^ are intended all the subor- 
dinate officers of the six departments. 

®'W^’'‘§l i3evidently ‘ = '/n- Wang 


KSng-yay says that the last clause, M3 
jfffi $B£ is inexplicable. The as 

describing the feeling of the people to the officers, 
is inadmissible, he thinks, and he cannot con- 
strue the But there are many more dif- 

ficult passages in the Shoo. I do not think the 
meaning is that the States would never be 
wearied of the officers, but that they would 
never be weary of the dynasty sustained by 
them in such a way. 
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I. The king spake to the following effect, “Keun-ch‘in, it is you 
who are possessed of excellent virtue, filial and respectful. Being 
fdial, and friendly with your brethren, you can display those 
qualities in the exercise of government. I appoint you to rule this 
eastern frontier. Be reverent ! 


Introductory Not®. Keun-ch‘in was the 
successor, in ‘ the eastern capital,’ of the duke of 
Chow, who henceforth passes off the stage of 
the Shoo, which he has occupied so long. Be- 
tween the ‘Officers of Chow’ and the ‘Keun- 
ch‘in’ there were two Books, which are both 
lost. The loss of the second we must much 
deplore, for it contained an account of the death 
of the duke of Chow, and an announcement 
made by king Clung at his bier. The duke 
died in Fung, the capital of his father Win, 
and, dying, signified his wish to be buried at 
Ching-chow, which he had built and watched 
over. The place was dear to him ; but his 
wishes in regard to it were always to be dis- 
appointed. He had sought to make it the 
capital of the dynasty, but king Ching would 
not leave Haou. He now wished that his dust 
should rest in its soil, but the king chose rather 
to have him buried in Peih, the cemetery of their 
House (in the pres, district of Han-yang, dep. 
of Se-ngan). The object, according to Sze-ma 
Ts'een, was to honour him. He says that ‘ the 
king buried him in Peih, near by king Win, to 
show that, he did not presume to look on the 
duke as a minister.’ 

The duke of Chow was undoubtedly one of 
the greatest men whom China has produced, and 


I do not know the statesman of any nation 
with whom his countrymen need shrink from 
comparing him. But this is not the place for 
writing either his history or his eulogium ; I 
only wish, before passing on with the translation 
of the Shoo, to consider the claim which has 
been advanced for him to the invention of the 
mariner’s compass. Gaubil held that he was 
versed both in astronomy and geometry, and 
says expressly that the use of the compass was 
known to him see 1 Le Chou-king,’ p. 214, 
note 4. The common opinion of the Chinese is 
that not only was the nse of the instrument 
known to him, but that he discovered it. In 

the chapter on ‘Inventions’ (IjilJ ff). iu the 

^ f§L or ‘Inquiries into 

ancient things for the use of Learners,’ it is said 
— ‘The duke of Chow made the south-pointing 
chariot, which has come down to us in the form 
of the mariner’s compass ’ (Jj^j 

The circumstances under which he is said to 
have made this instrument may be given first in 
the narrative of P. De Mailla, in his ‘ Ilistoire 
Generate de la Chine,’ pp. 316 — 318. When I 
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subjoin the sources of his narrative, the reader J 
witi see how the history lias been compiled, anil | 
whether we can put faith in the tilings related. 

P. De Mailla says ‘This same sixth year ; of 
his reign, king Clung, after having established 
his different officers, received the news that the 
ambassadors of a foreign kingdom, ealled 1 ufi- 

tehang-tchi (^g ^ ^ were come 40 
bring him presents and do him homage. This 
kingdom, situated to the south of the country 
of Kiao-tcUi gjb or Cochin-china, had 

never sent anybody to China. The emperor 
gave orders that the ambassadors should be con- 
ducted to the court, and that great honours 
should every where be paid to them- This prince 
( ? the king.or the duke of Chow) received them I 
very well, treated them with distinction, and ac- 
cepted their presents, among which was a white 
pheasant, — a species herctolore unknown ; after 
which he made the inquiry be put to them on 
what business they had come. They replied by 
interpreters, that the ciders of their country 
aaid loudly, that for three years they had had 
neither winds ncr tempest, no unseasonable 
rains ncr great waves ot the sea, and that there 
roust be some special cause for such favour ot 
Heaven; that apparently the throne of China 
was occupied by a sago emperor, who had 
procured for them these benefits. 

» After that, the duke conducted them to the 
ancestral temple of the reigning family, where 


ifigflAf'tWltt 

the sixth year of the duke of Chow's regency, he 
framed the ceremonial and official statutes of the 
dynasty, and made its music. The whole empire 
became harmonious and tranquil. At that time, 
amoassadm s came from Yu«-chang, with three 
elephants, and interpreters speaking nine lan- 
guages, and presented a white pheasant. King 
Chlng put them in the hands of the duke of 
Chow, who said, "Where the benefits of hi* 
virtue have not been experienced, the superior 
man declines tc receive gifts : and a sovereign 
does not acknowledge as his subjects those to 
whom he has not issued the orders of his govt, j 

on what ground is it that this offering comes 

to ns?" "Hie ambassadors begged to say. " We 
come by the command of the elders of our king- 
dom. They said, ‘ For a long time there have 
been no unusual winds uor unseasonable rains 
| in the sky. is it not likely that there is a 
sagely man ih the middle kingdom? Why 
should you not go and pay homage at his 
court On this the duke of Chow presented 
them in the ancestral temple.’ 

It will he obsC-rved that in this account no 
mention is made of the 1 south-pointing chariots.* 

We come to Han Ying, not much later than 
Ftih-shang. In his ‘Introduction to the She 


ancestral lempiv u* — v? . . ... , . .. 

be caused to be displayed on the one side the pre- King’ ( 6 *g yh 1 |S), composed about tho 
sents which they had brought, and on the other nii(Jll |„ o( the century n.c., we have 

those which king Clung was sending to their &u ( )S tantiatly the same account of the embassy 
prince. Among these were five chariots ot a new f Tom Yui-chang, but with certain marvels which 
invention. They accommodated the travellers, , rf- T -V n* 

and indicated at the same time the route which preceded it. He says thjF- ^ 

they kept, by means of a small box, made in — . w- fit x - 7 — iL. rj 3 F 5 

the form of a pavilion or dome, suspended from .TX ffcj yfi nil ft’ 1°) AS) V7’ 
the roof, in which was a hand that always JL. M j|| , M fit, X 

pointed to the south, to whatever side the chariots A IW JX Jy W < X 

roight turn. It was on this account that they & 0’ ifc ^ W! "tli’ ® 42 

were die, I Tehi-nan-tshe or ¥ [1 
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sents which they had brought, and on the other 
those which king Cliing was sending to their 
prince. Among these were five chariotsof a new 
invention. They accommodated the travellers, 
and indicated at the same time the route which 
they kept, by means of a small box, made in 
the form of a pavilion or dome, suspended from 
the roof, in which was a hand that always 
pointed to the south, to whatever side the chariots 
might turn. It was on this account that they 

were died Tehi-nan-tshe ^ \ or 

ehacot of the. south. This machine was very 
useful to the envoys of Yue-tchang-tehi, for 
when they were arrived at the kingdom of Fou- 
nan-lin, on the borders of the sea, they took to 
some barques, and by means of this compass 
they needed only one year to return to their 
own kingdom.’ 

Now, the Shoo does not contain, and never 
contained, any account of this embassy from 
Cochin-china, and I have searched in vain for any 
mention of it in Sze-ma Ts’ecn. The earliest 
mention of it is iu Fuh-shang’s ‘Introduction 

to the Shoo ’ fz Hi ‘ » ccouQt 
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kX ZZA Wt- jit. 7L Sst fTn t3K Q time of klng Ch,ng ’ three 9tiUks of parn grew 

i>. -j- .A pi-i ri -t ZZ, jjr- am througl: a mulberry tree and came out in ono 

flX x kX Bra /B i ‘M’ til ’ flowering head, which was almost large enough 

4t»t g -Tf- Y "y fSS -W- is refe to flu a cart, and long enough to fill the bo* 

A* /JR A ¥*■’ ViX. of it. The king said to the duke of Chow, 

yfv filf Jfl> Rll S' ~3C* El jit A., “What is this thing ?’’ The duke replied, 

"Three sulks growing into one head probably 
a* H H jlL THii S Iffl gurt 0 , betoken that the empire is now at length be- 

— * — * - — * ^ coming one.” Sure enough, three years after, 

the ruler of YuS-chang sent an embassy with 
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interpreters speaking nine different languages, 
which presented a white pheasant to tne duke 
of Chow. The interpreters were necessary, be- 
cause the distance was very great, with dark 
and deep mountains and rivers, so that the 
ambassadors might not be understood. The 
duke of Chow asked to what they were indebt- 
ed for the offerings, when the interpreters said, 
“ We received the command from thegrey-liaired 
inen of our kingdom, who said, ‘For long, 
even for three years, we have had neither 
violent winds nor disastrous rains, nor storms 
on the sea. We may believe that there is a 
sage in the middle kingdom ; — why not go and 
present yourselves at his court?’ This is 
the reason we are come.’” 


I do not find this account in the Introduction 
of Han Ving, as it is now generally edited ; 
but it is quoted continually in illustration of 


the embassy from YuC-chang; — see the j/[| 

on the 1 Life of the duke of 
Chow.’ There seems to be no reason to doubt 
its having come from Han Ying; but it will be 
seen that neither does he make any mention of 
the ‘south-poiuting chariots.’ 


The earliest authority that I have found for 
connecting the duke ot Chow and the embassy 
from Cochin-china with these chariot* is the 


Ffj a Work of the Tsin 

dynasty, the writer of which, after giving his 
opinion that the invention was due to H wang- 
le, about 1.500 years anterior to the Chow 
d} nasty! adds that Hang Keen of the ‘After 
Hau,’ attributed it to the duke of Chow. We 
read : — ‘The duke having produced by lus govt, 
a state of great tranquillity, the people of Yufi- 
chang came with interpreters speaking different 
languages, and presented one white pheasant, 
two black pheasants, and the tusk of an elephant. 
The ambassadors being astray as to their road 
back, the duke gave them two pieces of orna- 
mented and embroidered silk, and five light 
carriages, all made on the pattern of pointing 
to the south. The ambassadors were convey- 
ed in these to the south, as far as the city Lin 
[probably the pres. Kwei-lin, metrop. of Kwang- 
se] of Foo-nan near the sea, so that in a year 


they reached their own country, &c.’ 

it £ 

it # flii 31 Bl- 3 : zr 
_L "■ JB if? #>■ 


My readers will probably tie disposed with me 
to set down the embassy from Yng-chang as a 
mere legend, and the claim of the duke of Chow 
to be the inventor of the ‘south pointing chariot ’ 
as nothing better. 


It is attributed to him under different circum- 
stances in a fragment of the Works of 



latan, somewhat later than Mencius, towards the 
end of the Chow dynasty. What he says, is 
that ‘the prince of Suh-shin presented a white 
pheasant to king Wan. There being a fear lest 
he should lose his way on his return home, the 
duke of Chow made the south-pointing chariot 
to conduct him safely ’ (^j|| ^ Q 

H ft tlftiftiaSl! £;-«»«> 

-ft , art. I.). Now. the Book of the Shoo which 
immediately followed the ‘ Officers of Chow ’ 
was about the chief of Suh-shin ; but the 
presumption from the prefatory notice is that 
it did not contain anything about the duke of 
Chow. It related, moreover, to a visit from 
that chief to king Ching, and not to king Wan. 

Allusion has been made to the account 
which carries back the making of the south- 
pointing chariot to Hwang-te, more than 2,600 
years before Christ. This is given by Sre-ma 
Ts‘een. — Hwang-te was operating to put down 
a rebellious chief, called Clre-yew, who frustrat- 
ed his measures for a time by enveloping the 
armies in clouds of mist, so that the emperor’s 
men could not tell their position. Against this 
magical contrivance, Hwang-te made the chariots 
in question, and succeeded in taking the rebel 
alive. Later narrators ascribe the chariots to 
Hwang-te’s empress ; and there have been those 
who, forgetting the claims both of Hwang-te 
and the duke of Chow, have ascribed them to 
Kwan Chung, the chief counsellor of the duke 
Hwan of Ts‘e, in the 7th cent. B.c. ; — see the 

The general opinion among the Chinese, there- 
fore, that the duke of Chow made the ‘south- 
pointing chariot,’ cannot be received as resting 
on a historical foundation. The ‘south-pointing 
chariot’ altogether may be called in question. 
The accounts of its construction as being 
drawn by four horses, with the wooden figure of 

a genius on the roof, are all 

fabulous; — see tlie 

would be bard to say that the mariner’s compass 
was the child of this chariot. The truth, I 
imagine, is this, that the Chinese got some 
knowledge of the compass — found it out them- 
selves. or learned it from India — not long before 
the Christian era. and that then the fables about 
the making of south-pointing chariots in more 
ancient times were invented. 

Thf, Name of the Book.— j^T, ‘Keun- 
ch’in.’ Ts’ae says that this was the name of the 
minister ; and as the Book contains the charge 
given to him, it is called after him. Others 
would translate the characters — ‘Prince Chin,’ 
as we translate the title of Bk. XVI., by ‘ I’rince 
Shih.’ Thus Hea Seen says: — ‘He must hare 
been invested with some principality as its 

ruler, on which account he is called 
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2 II. “Formerly, the duke of Chow acted as teacher and guardian 
of the myriads of the people, who cherish the remembrance of 
his virtue. Go you, and with sedulous care undertake his charge; 
act in accordance with his regular ways, and exert yourself to illus- 


Prince ’ (vj£* ^ gj ff")- 

But as we know nothing of any principality 
with which this Keun-ch‘in had anything to 
do. it is better to abide by the view of Ts'ae, in 
which he followed Gan-kwo. 

K‘ang-shing stipposed that Keuu-ch'ir. was a 
son of the duke of Chow,, a younger brother 
of Pih-k‘in, but the evidence seems conclusive 
that this was not the. case. The charge could 
hardly have been delivered without containing 
some reference to such a relation between 
Keun-cli'in and his predecessor. See in Lin 
Clie-k‘e, on the point. The Book is found 
only in the text of Gau-kw5. 

Contents. I take the summary of these 
which is given in the ‘Complete Digest of Com- 
mentaries on the Shoo.' — ‘The whole Book may- 
be divided into three parts. The first, which is 
also the first par., contains the words of Keun- 
cli‘in’8 appointment to the charge of the eastern 
capital. The concluding words, — “ Be reverent,” 
are specially emphatic, and give the key-note to 
ail that follows The second part contains parr. 
5! — 6, and enjoins on Kcun-clihn to exert him- 
self to illustrate the lessons of the duke of Chow, 
and thereby transform the people of Yin. The 
third part, parr. 7 — 14, further enjoins on him 
to give full development to those lessons, and 
adduces various particulars in which his doing 
so would appear, — all illustrative of the com- 
mand at the commencement, that he should be 
reverent.’ 

Ch. I. P. 1. The charge to Kevn-ch‘in ; 

AND THB GROUND OF IT IN U1S PERSONAL EX- 
CELLENCE. Ill# 

‘filial piety and respectfulness’ are 

the attributes which compose the ‘excellent 
virtue’ attributed to Keun-ch‘in. Gan-kwO 
interprets^; wrongly of ‘self-respect’ (fj 

a mm It is expanded, however, in 
the next clause into -J- and is 

thus made to embrace both the respectfulness 
of the younger brother and the kindness of the 

elder. , — ‘can be displayed 

»» the possession (or by the possessor) of govt.’ 
This sequel does not commend itself so readily 
to a foreigner as it does to the Chinese. A man 
it seems to us, may be a good son and a good 
brother, and yet be but poorly fitted for the 


duties of an administrator, while it i9 true that 
a bad son and a bad brother cannot be trusted 
to discharge the duties of any other relation. 
The doctrine of king Ching, however, is that of 
ali Chinese authorities, ancient and modern ; — 
compare ‘The Great Learning,’ Comm., ch. ix. 


[Tliis portion of the Keun-ch‘in is quoted by 
Confucius, Ana. II., xxi. ; but not to the letter. 
It would be absurd, however, to conclude from 
that that the text here is not genuine.] 


‘ eastern border or frontier,’ 
we are evidently to understand Ching-chow, 
‘ the lower capital,’ to which the people of Yin 
had been removed. Gaubil is quite wrong, 
when he would understand by here the 
sacrifice offered to Heaven, or the place of it. 
Ch‘in Szc-k‘ae gives the following statements: 
— ‘The imperial city formed a square of nine It. 
Outside the city was called the Fifty le 

off was called the “near or frontier,” and a 
hundred le off was called the remote frontier." 
Ciiing-chow would be in tho “near frontier.”’ 


V,JI. XI. 


xvftUfl-CHTN MUST FOLLOW 


THE EXAMPLE AND LESSON'S OF THE DUKE OF 

Chow; must feel the difficulty of his 

DUTIES ; SEEK THE COUNSEL OF OTHERS, BUT USB 
HIS OWN JUDGMENT ; EVER ASCRIBING II IS MERIT 
AND SUCCESS TO THE EMPEROR, 2 ^j|j 

> — ‘ tutored and preserved the my- 
riads of the people.’ The myriads of the people 
were those of Yin who had been removed to L5. 
—This is a very clear instance of the way in 
which such high-sounding phrases as ^ 
are employed. 

, — from the 

Wh which foUow*. we must interpret 73r 
5 ] of the duke of Chow, = nvrnz 
%Uc> ‘ tl,at whlc h he was charged with.’ Med- 
Imrst takes 7^**=^, ‘you,’ which it often 
is ; but its usagejn the Shoo permits ns also to 
take the 7^ gj as I propose. Ts’ae also 
| takes it thus. $£ ^ ~ 
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3 trate his lessons : — so shall the people be regulated. I have heard 
that he said, ‘ Perfect government is like piercing fragrance, and 
influences the spiritual Intelligences. It is not the millet which 
has the piercing fragrance ; it is bright virtue.’ Do you make 
this lesson of the duke of Cho'w your motto, being diligent 
from day to day, and not presuming to indulge in luxurious ease. 

4 Ordinary men, while they have not seen a sage, are full of desire , 
as if they could not get a sight of him ; but after they have seen 
him, they are still unable to follow him. Be cautioned by this. 
You are the wind ; the inferior people are the grass. 


I|||, — that the king i» here quoting words which 
he had heard, directly or indirectly, from the 
duke of Chow, appears clear from the ^ (J^p 

Gan- kw5 only heard in 
them the voice of some ancient worthy. 

<=* ^ jjjl jy|j, ‘fragrance smelt at a distance ’ 
^ these two kinds of millet, used in j 

sacrifice, represent all the articles of sacrifice, 1 


— grain, flesh, fruits, spirits, £c. The clauses 

3^ ft n )i tii m si- are f ° uad 


quoted from the Books of Chow, in the 

-fj The general sentiment is 

the same as that which we find so often in the 


prophets of Holy Scripture, — the worthlessness 
of sacrifice without an earnest moral purpose 'j 
in the offerer. 

< - & M&Z lihlf^ M 

&mzm 

So says the * Daily Expluua- [ 


tion,’ taking as an adj., qualifying =J)j. 
This may be done, but it is not necessary. 

*• j’jj pjj this is quoted as 


from ‘The Kcun-chin’ in the Lc Ke, Bk. 

par. 15. It might be thus with the 


/l A- ‘the common people;’ but the king 
tells Kcun-chun it ought not to be so with him. 
He must set au example to the multitude of 
obedience to tbe sage’s lessons, remembering 
that they would take their cue from him. 

iii-TKl 

An*. XII, ... -J- ^ /J, \ 

student will not l>e sorry to have the following 
illustration of the comparison hv Soo Tung-yo: 

~ ^ £ ft W ■ 44 ^ « fln 

w&%T' Bluffing- a 

Hli^»*rrAi»:a3c 

M'SI&ZtS fait 

ito & fitr B Oti & -f z a 


I 
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5 “ In revolving the plans of your government, never hesitate to 
acknowledge the difficulty of the subject. Some thing 3 have to 
be abolished, and some to be adopted : — going out and coming 
in, seek the judgment of your people about them ; and when 
there is a general agreement, exert your own powers of reflection. 

6 When you have any good plans or counsels, enter and lay 
them before your sovereign in his palace. Thereafter, when 
you are acting abroad in accordance with them, say, 1 This plan or 
this view is all due to our sovereign.’ Oh ! if all ministers were 
to act thus, how excellent would they be, and how distinguished!” 


K / (E MU Mi $c> 

—‘planning your govt.’ The lower down, 
shows that we are to take in the second 
person. Compare the same expression in Bk. 
XVIII., pp. 15, 16. may 

he taken imperatively, as in the translation, or 
indieatively, — ‘there will perhaps alwajs be 
difficulties.’ ft A g M frfi J&- 
the tKA seem to trouble the critics consid- 
erably. Ying Yung ( |jj|j ) says on them : — 

WlSiiaiiT'AT 

W’ Jb ‘g‘ vin g ° ut the 

views of the sovereign to make them known to 
the people ; bringing in the words of the people 
to make them known to the sovereign;’ comp, 
on the * Can. of Shun/ p. 25. Ch*in Ta-yew 

r-w m z m aav ^ ± 

‘going out, consider tliV- matters with 
the people ; coming in, consider them with your 
associates.’ But we may very well translate 
the terms literally, and consider the meaning 
as = ‘ always and everywhere.' 

‘all,’ ‘the multitude of the people.’ fitf = 
‘to calculate,’ ‘to consider.’ S’ 

{S} fUl ‘ when their words agree, then 
unroll the matter,’ i.e., come to your own deci- 


sion. Compare y*T Bk, XIX., 

p. 19. Gan-kwo gives for here — man 

mz ; — not so well. 

[In the Le ke. Bk. , p. 19, we find the 

words quoted from ‘ The Keun-ch in ’ — Mi 

A {=J M Sip Jjj|. J[SF = [^, the con- 
cluding m jjtlp being omitted.] 

6. =Jj£ is defined by Ts‘ae as 
‘ words luiportant to business and t!6Jr as 


A , . Cl 

oKI’‘ words agreeing with reason.' The 
‘plans’ and ‘counsels’ of the translation seem 
to correspond to the characters. Of MM 
tys said-^, 

yy » ‘ has reference to virtue ; ^ to fame.’ 

The critics take different views of king 
Ching s requirement in this par., that he should 
himself have all the credit of Keun-ch‘i.1’3 
wisdom and successes. Some, like a 

quoted by Ts‘ae, see in it a disclosure^ the 
kings weakness and vanity. Others would 
make the king be speaking of Keun-chin’s 
ways in the past.-- When you had good plans 
and counsels, you entered,’ &c. This construc- 
tion is not natural ; and besides it would not 
much lighten the conclusion as to the king’s 
unjust vanity. Many critics endeavour to 
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7 III. The king said, “Keun-ch‘in, de you give their full development 
to the great lessons of the duke of Chow. Do not rely on your 
power to exeroise oppression ; do not rely on the laws to practise 
extortion. Be gentle, but with strictness of rule. Promote har- 
mony by the display of an easy forbearance. 

8 “When any' of the people of Yin are amenable to the laws, if 
I say ‘Punish,’ do not you therefore punish; and if I say ‘Spare,’ 

9 do not you therefore spare. Seek the due course. Those who are 
disobedient to your government, and uninfluenced by your instruc- 


make it out that the king ia only laying down 
what ministers should do. with a lofty superi- 
ority to the imputation of vanity to which it 
might subject himself! The truth is, king 
Ching was but a very ordinary man. 

[The whole of this par. is found, quoted from 
' The Keun-ch‘in,’ in the Le Ke, Bk. jijj 
p. 15.] 

Ch. III. Pp. 7 — 14. That Keun-ch‘in’s 

GRAND OBJECT SHOULD BE TO CARItY OUT THE 
PLANS OF THE DUKE OF ChO'V, WITH THE SPIRIT 
AND MEASURES IN WHICH HE SHOULD DO THIS. 

7. It is observed by Hea Seen that this 
paragraph describes the way in which Keun- 
ch‘in should carry out the plans of his pre- 
decessor among the people of Yin who did not 
violate the laws. There must be an absence 
of all oppression, but generosity must at the 
same time be accompanied with firmness. 

= 'to play the awe-inspiring.’ 

* to pare.’ Its application here is to the practice 
of extortion. Keun-clCin it is observed by Lin 
Che-k‘e, was not likely to do either of the things 
against which he is here warned, but it was 
right for the king to speak to him as he does, 
as it was right for Shun’s counsellors to warn 
him against vices from which as a sage he was 
far removed. , — ‘be easy 

and tolerating to harmonise.’ The meaning 
seems to be that Keun-ch‘in should cany him- 
self easily and forbeariugly, and so effect a 
harmony betweeu the people aud himself and 


his measures. Ts‘ae explains the clause — 

ffii 'tfk pT J# M M 4b which 

King-yay says he does not understand. Ts‘ae 


has a trick of poising his sentence*, with more 
reference to tbeir sound than their sense. 


Pp. 8 — 10. These parr, regard how Keun- 
ch'in should deal with the people who were 
transgressors of the laws. He should have 
respect to the decisions of the law, and to the 
end of all law; and to nothing else. 8. 

7E$i.-e£-i£ , ‘ the laws,’ meaning the 
punishments assigned by them. The 'Daily 
Explanation,’ for Jjjjg $£> S'™— Wj 

itt $£ K ^ ^ i?n A "P 

m g £ p h % it m 4* Hi 

m , ‘you ought 

simply to judge according to the due medium 
of lightness and severity.’ The case which the 
einperor puts here is a very remarkable one,— 
that of himself seeking to interfere with the 
operation of the laws, and yet telling Keun- 
ch‘iu not to pay regard to him. There are both 
weakness and goodness in what he says. 9. 

*-«• $uait wnw- 

this would seem to say that even in such cases, 
where punishment was inevitable, it should be 
modified by a consideration of the end of all 
punishment. But the idea of a modification of 
the punishment is out of place ; and therefore 
Gaubil lias probably given the real meaning 
of the passage by translating— 1 vous devez les 
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tions, you will punish, remembering that the end of punishment 

10 is to make an end of punishing. Those who are inured to villainy 
and treachery, those who violate the constant duties of society, 
and those who introduce disorder into the public manners: — those 
three classes you will not spare, though their particular offences 
be but small. 

11 “Be not passionate with the obstinate, and dislike them. Seek 

12 not every quality in one individual. You must have patience 

13 and you will be successful j have forbearance arid your virtue will 
be great. Mark those who manage their affairs well, and also 


punir severement. afin d’empecher que le3 autres 
ne tombent dans les monies fautcs.’ 10. 

‘practised,’ ‘habitually given to.’ 
'£;-comp. 2x it 3i- ‘Counsels 

r; vu ’’ p 2o - and $: st & it m . it’ 

T ae-keft, Pt. n., p. 3. \V;uig rs t*aou refers, 
pertinently enough, to Bk. IX., p. 15, for in- 
stances of the crimes which are thus described. 
P. 16 may also illustrate the 


j This regards the people of Yin, who might be 
1 prepared to submit cordially, and who would 
give occasion for a ‘ generous forbearance.’ 


# Nun Ke-yew 

% jp oWrve * : ~ H 0 J# ~ 

Pp. IP 13. How Keun-chHn should show 
patience and generous forbearance in dealing with 

the people. 11. = , — ‘do not 

burst out into anger, and cherish dislike against.’ 
ffc is the abiding of the comp, ^ 

m & m * /\* TV * 4 Great Learning,’ 
Comm, v i*. 1. By are intended the • stupidly 
obstinate’ people of Yin, who should continue 
opposed to the sway of Chow. They would 
give occasion for the ‘patience,’ immediately 
spoken of. 

* — comp. 

Ana. XVIII, M # =? — \ 


12. o 




PH 


-this 


•, as from the Shoo, but 


appears in the 


2- h i v T td, “^ ^ U •&- % nt 

'jj "(pj- Comp Ana, XV, xxxvi. 

% 75 ,7c >— ‘ have forbearance, and 

the virtue is great.’— Ts‘ae says -.—‘Patience is 
associated with the issues of business; forbear- 
a/ire, with virtue. The king’s discourse distin- 
guishes these two things, as the one is more deep, 
and the other more shallow.’ Forbearance then 
is superior to patience. KSng-yay condemns 
this reading of the text; but something of the 
sort seems to be implied. 13. 156 ‘to 

select;’ meaning here ‘to mark,’ ‘to take dis- 
tinguishing notice of,’ whether in the way of 
approval or the contrary. On |rfj 

T fi|? tllB ‘Daily Explanation ’ pi.,— 

5 § 
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mark those who do not do so. Advance the good to induce those 
who may not be so to follow their example. 

“The people are born good, and are changed by external things, 
so that they resist what their superiors command, and follow what 
they themselves love. Do you but reverently observe all the statutes, 
and they will become virtuous ; they will thus all be changed, 
and truly advance to a great degree of excellence. Then shall I, 
the one man, enjoy much happiness, and your excellent services will 
be famous through long ages !” 


:zr :zr- Tsae ff H ^ M 

P. 14. The radical goodness of human native 
always makes it capable of being reformed. What 
happy effects would Jollow from Keun-ch'in’s con- 
ducting his govt, to this issue. iR4 

jp, — compare Ana., VI., xvii., ^ t 1 
• ff) t jUj Ts'ae considers that ±m 

"op. $£ Wi i&f* mean — * They resist what 

their rulers only command, not exemplifying the 
same themselves , and follow what they love : ’ 
according to the teaching in the • Great Learn- 
ing,’ Comm., ix. 4. On this view the statement 
is that of another fact in the ways of men 
additional to what is said in the two previous 
clauses ; and may be considered as the founda- 
tion of the in the admonition to Keun- 

ch'in which follows. Another view, which I have 
followed, is ingeniously suggested by Wang 
Kilng-yay. Acc. to it j|| 

is merely an expansion or 
illustration of The whole of 

Kilng-yay’s annotation on the passage is with 
reading := mm zmgtism 


WtH-’tiffiifnf&m&.hT' 

Doji:# SIS. 

#• Jt in S' iW W B M a 

Ts'as makes this = * If you can reverently 
observe all the duties of society, and that with 
a real virtue,’ influenced no doubt by his view of 

Oursafer 

plan is to take Mm accord, to its use in the 
‘Ann to the prince of K‘an,’ where it twice 
occurs ; — in parr. 19 and 24. will then 

be descriptive of the conduct of the people thus 
ruled over. So, Lin Che-k‘e : — ^ JttL 

W * * Jtgrlr 4ft «;**<§• 

|J|j /j, 1 If you can reverence 

the constant statutes, and so lead them on, what 
they do will be in the way of virtue, and so all 
will be changed.’ 4tf4T*Si- 

P|, all this belongs to Kenn-ch‘in. 

Ts‘ac is wrong in making 

jf! , belong both to him aud the king. 
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I. In the fourth month, when the moon began to wane, the king 
was indisposed. On the day Kea-tsze, he washed his hands and 
face, his attendants put on him his cap and robes, and he sat up, lean- 


Iniroductory Noth. This Book brings us 
to the closing act of the reign and life of king 
Ching. His reign, according to the current chro- 
nology, lasted 37 years, ending b.c. 1,079. The 
thing, however, is by no means certain. Nothing 
can be gathered on the point from the Shoo or 
from 3ze-ma 1's‘een. Between the appointment 
of Keun-ch‘in, moreover, as related in the last 
Book, and Ching s death, the history is almost 
a blank. The only events chronicled, and which 
have the authority of Ts'een, are a coinage of 
round money, with a square hole in the centre, 
— the prototypes of the modern cash ; and an 
enactment that the manufactures of cloth and 
silk should be two cubits two inches wide, in 
pieces of forty-four cubits long. 

The Name of the Book.— Ht tW’ ‘The 
Testamentary Charge.’ Dr, Medhurst has most 
unfortunately rendered these characters by 

=ii >to 

turn round and look;’ and ,pj§ is ‘The 
charge given, when turning round and looking.’ 
K‘ang-shing says -}ej 0 ® 

IgJ HI ifij ifc- ‘ To turn round the 
head is called ^|. The- king, when about to 
die, turned round and looked at his ministers, 
and so issued his charge.’ The phrase is now 
generally employed for a ‘ testament,’ or ‘ dying 
charge,’ such application being derived from its 


use here in the Shoo. The Bcok is found in 
both the texts. 

Contents. King Ching, feeling that his end 
is near, calls his six principal ministers and 
other officers around his couch, and commits 
his son Ch'aou to their care and guidance. The 
record of all the circumstances and the dying 
charge form a chapter ending at par. 10 with 
the announcement of the king’s death. The 
rest of the Book is occupied with a detailed 
account of the ceremonies connected with the 
publication of the charge, and the accession of 
Ch'aou to the throne. It is an interesting 
monument of the ways of that distant time on 
such occasions. M. De Guignes tells us that 
Father Gaubil said that if all the other Books 
of the Shoo had been filled with the names of in- 
struments, dresses, arms, &c., like this, he would 
not have undertaken to translate the Work. 
The difficulties which it presents of this nature, 
however, are not greater than we had to en- 
counter in translating ‘The Establishment of 
Government.’ 

Ch. I. Pp. 1 — 10. The su knees; Testa- 
mentary charge; and death of king Ching. 

, — ‘at the beginning of 
the growth of darkness,’ = when the moon began 
to wane, the 16th day of the month. See on 
the ‘ Completion of the War,’ pp. 1, 2. and 4. 

, — ‘ was not pleased.’ The phrase 
= yji iu VI., p. 1, — an euphemism, instead 


* Retrospective Decree.’ 
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3 ing on the gem-adorned bench. He then called for the Grand- 
protector Shih, the baron of Juy, the baron of T‘ung, the duke of 
Peih, the prince of Wei, the duke of Maou, Sze, the master of the 

warders, the master of the guards, the Heads of the officers, all 

the superintendents of affairs. 


of saying directly that the emperor was unwell. 
Woo Ch‘ing observes that ‘ the emperor’s being 
ill is expressed by ^ and Jf. and 
his decease by j[g| and ^|, because 
his ministers could not bear to name such things 
directly.’ 2. f]5 -^r.— 4 on the day Kci- 
tsze.’ But wliat day of the month this was 
cannot be determined. Hea Seen observes that 
‘ the historiaus of Han conclude that it was th< 
same day intended by ^ in the lsi 

par., but it is to be presumed they are wrong 
In the “ Completion of the War.” p. 1, wcreiul— 

fell* 

P t , where the day intended by 

nm is determined by its calendaric name 
preceding. In the text here there is no suet 
name given, and we cannot say what daj 

was.’ See the ^ ==f£. On the con- 
clusion of the historians of Han, and the yeai 
of king Cliing’s death, Gaubil says : — ‘ Lew llin, 
who lived some years b.c., and Pan Koo (Jjtf 

(Sj), the historian, who flourished TO or 80 
years after Christ, place the year of the death 
of king Ching in 1,079, b.c., and make him to 
have reigned 37 years ; and they are followed in 

these points by the standard History mm 
Q ). They add that, on this year of 
Ching’s death, the day the 47th of the 

cycle, was new moon of the 4th month of the 
calendar of Chow, and that was the 

day of full moon citing the text of this par. 
On the year b.c., 1,079. the day was 

tlie 28th February of the Julian year, but new 
moon was several days after ; the day 

was the 14th of March, and the full moon was 
not till several days after. Those two authors 
therefore make a false calculation, founded on 
their false principles of the motion of the sun and 
moon, and ol the return of the period of seventy- 
six years. The year 1,068 (or 1.069) b.c. was 
the year of the death of king Ching ; the 16th 

of March was the day £jEJ , and also the day 


of full moon in the morning for China. The 
place of the suu shows that it was the 4th month 
of the calendar of Chow, because the equinox 
happened in the course of it.' The argument of 
Qaubii here agrees with that which I liavo 
presented on Bk. XII., p. 1 ; but the data are 


less sure, as we eannot be certain that 

in the text should be connected with the date in 
the 1st par., as the reasoning supposes I receive 
tne impression that it should not be so connect- 


7$S .ml ^ do- Tlie meaning of 
( = ' to wash the face,’ is sufficiently estab- 
lishcd ; and hence Ying-til says it remains that 
jJjljC be taken for • to wash the hands.’ Ma Yung 


made it =» ‘ to wash the hair.’ Tlie has 

7^ for 48* Jl, $*> —i a is not 

worth while to try and settle the question of 
what particular cap or crown and robes the king 
wore on this occasion. His -|PJ or crowns were 
six, and for each there was the appropriate oc- 
casion. See on the duties of the in the 

Chow Le, Bk. XXI. The present was an extra- 
ordinary occasion, and no doubt his attendants 
settled on their principle of court etiquette the 
proper habit in which he should receive his 
ministers. The text determining nothing, how- 
ever, on the point, critics are left to decide 
the questions which they raise, according to 
their several views. See Lin Che-k‘e and 
Keang Siting, in loc. We must leave in the 
same way the question undetermined of who 

the was or were. The k -ft anj 

officers of ins dept, are probably intended. See 
the Chow Le, Bk. XXXI.. in Ts’ao 

would take the term more generally as — 

’ ‘ the supporters and assistants.’ 

«> 3E Lin Che-k‘e ingeniously refers 
fco the practice of Confucius, Ana. X., xiii. 3,— 

• When he was sick, and the prince came to 
visit him, he had his head placed to the ea9t, 
made his court robes be placed over him, and 
drew his girdle across them/ The sage would 
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4 The king said, “ Oh ! my illness has greatly increased, and it will 
soon be over with me. The malady comes on daily with more 
violence and without interruption. I am afraid I may not find 
another opportunity to declare my wishes about my successor, 
and therefore I now lay my charge on you with special instructions. 


not receive a visit from his prince in his undress, 
even though he was sick ; anu in the same spirit 
king Citing would be properly arrayed on the 

occasion in the text 8$ 3s II — we are to 
conceive of the king seated on a mat, and leaning 
forward in his weakness on the bench or stool 
before him. The benches used at various im- 
perial ceremonies. were of five kinds, of which 
the ‘gem-adorned’ was the most honourable. 
See the Chow I,c, Bk. XX., nu the duties of 

Che si ii m w*. accounts are given 
of their size. They were all, acc. to Ma Yung, 
3 feet long. Yuen Ch‘in says they 

were ‘ 5 feet long, and 2 feet high.’ 3. The 
duke of Shaou, and the other five ministers 
mentioned, were no doubt the six K'ing of Bk. 
XX- On the death of the duke of Chow, the 


duke of Shaou had succeeded him as ^ 5j2, 
or prime minister, retaining also his dignity 


of ‘Grand-Guardian.’ 


A baron of Juy is mentioned in the prefatory 
notice to one of the lost Books, as having made 
the Ch‘aou Ming •pjj’), by order of king 
Woo. The one in the text may be the same, 
ora son of his. Juy is referred to the pres, 
dia. of Chaou-vih ^), ^ C P. of Se-ngan, 
Shen-se. The baron of Juy was minister of In- 
struction. The baron of T'ung was probably 
the minister of Religion. His principality of 
T“ung was in the sub. dep. of Hwa m 
dep. of T‘ung-chow. ‘ The duke of Peih,’— see 
Bk. XXIV. Ch‘in Sze-k‘ae says that he suc- 
ceeded to the duke of Chow as chief of all the 
princes of the east, and in the office of Grand- 
Tutor. He was minister of War. ‘The prince 
of Wei,’ — see on the name of Bk. IX. He or his 
son was now the minister of Crime. ‘ The duke 
of Maou must have been the minister of Works. 
He is supposed to be called Kung or ‘ duke ' here 
from having been appointed Grand-Assistant. 
Where Maou was is not certainly known 

,— see on Bk. II., p. 2. By 
(5. we are to understand the Jf^ ^ of Bk. 
XIX., p. 1,— the of the Chow I>e, 

Bk. XXXI. 


‘ the heads or chiefs of the various departments 
of officers ; ’ — as frequently. 


We may take ^jjp |pf, with Woo Ch‘ing, as 
a general designation of all the ministers and 
officers mentioned. It is said that the king sent 
‘a common summons’ for them all to come to 


his presence (jj^J On common occasions 

the order to repair to the imperial presence 
wrs given to the ‘six K‘tng,’ who would ‘lead 
ou tlie officers belonging to their several de- 
partments’ (see Bk. XX, p. 13); but on the 
present extraordinary occasion the order was 
sent directly to all, of whatever rank. Such at 


least is the explanation given of the phrase 




Pp. 4 — !>. The Icing's charge. 4. The 

severity und danger ovsness of his illness, rendering it 
necessary for h ini to lake that oppoi Utility of making 
his wishes known to them. 

— fY- is the general name for sickness or 


disease. When the sickness is severe, the 
term is used. J'jijj' = * to advance,’ ‘ to 
grow.’ is defined by or ‘ perilous.’ 
The ‘ Daily Explanation,’ however, for 

gives Mt wants only 

a little to the extinction of my breath.’ 

‘to come on.’ ‘to in- 

crease,’ or it may be construed with ^ , in the 
sense of ‘to continue.’ i 

IB" o’ WpJ’ - ‘ 1 am afrai< l I shall not find the 
op/wiitmity to speak solemnly and publicly about 
tlie succession.’ This is the simplest way of 
construing this clause, and is that adopted by 
Woo Cb'ing and Keang Shing. Gan-kwrt’s 
method, followed by Ts‘ae, is over ingenious : — 

lei BOX 

•Pc am afraid I shall forthwith die, and 

not be able to make a public declaration to 
develop continuously what I have in my mind.’ 

‘with cawful 

exercise of thought I issue instructions.’ 6. 
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5 The former sovereigns, king Wan and king Woo, displayed in 
succession their equal glory, making sure provision for the support 
of the people, and setting forth their instructions. The people 
accorded a practical submission ; they did so without any opposi- 
tion, so that their influence extended to Yin, and the great. 

6 appointment of Heaven was secured. After them, I, the stupid one, 
received with reverence the dread decree of Heaven, and continued 
to keep the great instructions of Wan and Woo, not daring blindly 
to transgress them. 


The brilliant and successful ml* of Wan and Woo. 

I’ <the fonncr kinss -’ m 

is used as an adj. JlL jH Po- 

lished— manifested— their doubled light, ’= # 

IS (15 si 91 # ffe “ CM " Y *->' n 

expresses it, ‘continued one the other, and could 
make their virtue illustrious.’ This is much 
better than to understand, with Ma Yung and 
Keang Siting, that is the light of the 

heavenly bodies combined together, and that *jtj* 

MX is merely a figurative description of 
the virtue of Wftn and Woo, as like the bright- 
ness of the sun and moon. 

— comp. Bk. XVIII., p. 5. I take in tlie 
same way as there. The various views of its 
meaning taken by the critics all re-appear on 
this passage. $lj ^ $0! 

is found with the meanings of ‘ to practise,’ 

and of ‘ to toil.’ Gan-kwC takes the latter 
meaning, and understands the characters of 
Wan and Woo, = * thus they toiled ; and though 
they toiled, they did nothing contrary to what 

*— «**■ at m % at fi i?ii 

/f> ^ lHA S°> Che-k‘e, as far as regards 
the meaning of The other meaning, how- 
ever, is preferable. It was approved by Choo 
He, and adopted by Ts £ ae. Acc. to it, ‘ the 
people,’ is understood us the subject of 


There is no difficulty in this way wiln 
Keang Shing also takes this view, and attributes 
the repetition of to the gasping utterance 
of the dying king. This is not necessary. The 
repetition of the character gives emphasis to its 
meaning. I put no comma after the ]jt ^ i, 
as is generally done. 

• thereby they could reach to all Yin,’ Le the 
whole empire came under their influence. 

G. How king Ching had endeavoured to discharge 
kin kingly duties. i —‘The 

stupid one who was after them.’ So Ching 
designates himself. Gan-kwS and Woo Ch‘ing 
find in 'fpjjj the idea of ‘youth’ as well as of 

‘stupidity’ tyj rfn ^ -thi,); 

but there is no such idea in the term in Ana., 
VIII., xvi. Keang Shing, on the authority of 
the % and partly also of Ma Yung, 
edits— ^ ^ =j|jjJ, from which he 

endeavours to force out tlie meaning of 

At qp , ‘receiving the possession of Wfin 
and Woo, and being in the Central Great Land 
the common lord of all the princes 1 ’ 

M * M’-‘ E reverently met ( = set my- 
self to receive) the dread decree of Heaven.’ 

By is meant, no doubt, the -jjjj 

of last par., — the appointment to the empire, 
enforced by the dread requirements of Heaven 
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7 “Now Heaven has laid affliction on me, and it seems as if I 
should not again rise or be myself. Do you take clear note of my 
words, and in accordance with them watch reverently over my 
eldest son, Ch'aou, and greatly assist him in the difficulties of his 

8 position. Be kind to those who are far off, and help those who 
are near. Promote the tranquillity of the States, small and great, 
and encourage them to well-doing. 

9 “I think how a man has to govern himself in dignity and with 
decorum : — do not you allow Ch‘aou to proceed heedlessly on the 
impulse of improper motives.” 


from those who held it. 7, 8. The general 
duties which the ministers would have to pu form 
for Ids son and successor. 

■ Ts'ae puts a comma at and joins 
n with the words that follow, as an adverb, j 
“ ‘ probably,’ ‘it is to be feared that.' Gan- 
kwb and Keang Shing put the comma after 
and make it an ail j , descriptive of the 
siekucss. I prefer the former construction. 

; — ‘ will not awake,’ i.e., to a 
conscious ability for my duties. 

Ching thus declares his eldest son as 
his successor, Ch‘aou was the son's name. He 
is known in history by his honorary title of 

K'ang I have not been able to ascertain 

liow old he was at his accession. 

JfJJ ||£j~ no particular hardships and difficul- 
ties are meant, in which the new emperor might 
be involved, but those of his position generally. 

As the • Daily Explanation ’ has it — ^ 

*tzmm 

—see the ‘Can. of Shun,’ p. 16. On ^ 

M 2T- Ym e-t4 says:-^ 


quillize them, making the States feel inacondi- 
tion of tranquil safety : cnconrage them, mak- 
ing them emulate one another in well-doing.’ 
lH and -fc JjflF are composite 
designations for the whole empire. 9 # 

Special chaige to them to watch over the character 
of his son. jg, ^ this 

man,' =» ‘ men * generally, or ‘ any man. 1 ^ 

il T M #- for M ** 

on The Doctrine of the Mean/ xxviU 3. 

‘ t0 advance.’ ^ Jj|,— 

‘ improper springs,’ i.e., of action. Choo He 
was asked the meaning of this phrase by one 
ot his disciples, who said that most critics took 
* n the sense of ‘perilous,’ but that 

he thought it should be taken as simply = 

| 

l|4> ‘things which ought not to be done.’ 
The master answered that Jjiijfe meant 

‘the small beginnings or springs of 
things.’ Ching had in view, no doubt, the mind 
of his son, as the spring and regulator of all 

his conduct. 
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Immediately on receiving this charge, the officers retired. The 
tent was then carried out into the court ; and on the next day, 
being Yih-ch‘ow, the king died. 

II. The Grand-protector then ordered Chung Hwan and Nan- 
keung Maou to instruct Leu Keih, the prince of Ts‘e, with two 
shield-and-spearmen and a hundred guards, to meet the prince 
Ch'aou outside the south gate, and conduct him to one of the wing 
apartments near to that where the king lay, there to be as chief 
mourner. 



10. The Hug's death. 

gjg (read seven), — ^ is to be taken adverbial- 
ly,— P^p, ‘then.’ We must understand 
‘all the ministers,’ as the subject of 

3®— ‘retired,’ i.e., from 
the apartment where they had received the 
charge. Gan-kwS, as amplified by Ying-ta, 
makes the meaning to be that they retired from 
around the king to the ceremonial places in 
the apartment appropriate to their different 
ranks. In this way the interpreter only gives 
himself trouble. I prefer the simpler view. 

, — we are obliged 

to seek a meaning for here quite difft. 

from that assigned to it in Bk. XIX., p. 1, where 
it denotes — ‘ the keeper of the robes.’ K‘ang- 
shing would make the ^ to mean the ‘ grave 
clothes,’ and ■ 
clothes ’ fatty 


‘they made the grave 

'J' ^ ^ 

But this view, though defended by Ming-shing, 


may safely be pronounced absurd. If it were 
to be admitted, we should have to find a third 
meaning for the phrase on its recurrence in p. 
14. Ts‘ae is right in defining it here, after Gan- 
kw3 ’ b yl}ll>l^ a kind of ‘ tent,’ or curtains 
and canopy, set up over the emperor, when he 
held audiences. This had been prepared when 
he sent for his ministers to give them his last 


charge; and that ceremony over, it was now 
carried out into the court. Into what court? 
This question will be best answered, and the 
student prepared to understand the next chapter, 
if I refer to the form of tiie imperial palace in 
the time of Chow. It will easily be conceived 
by any one wlio has studied the architecture of 
the courts of the high officers throughout the 
empire at the present day. 

The palace wa3 much more long or deep than 
wide, consisting of five series of buildings, 
continued one after another, so that, if it 
had been according to etiquette, and all the 
gates had been thrown open, one might have 
walked in a direct line from the first gate 
to the last. The difft. buildings were separ- 
ated by courts partially open and embracing 
a large space of ground. The gates of the 
different divisions, had their particular names. 
The first or outer gate, fronting the south, 

was called j|jL ^ ; the second was called 

f ^ ; the third, Jf|[ P^ ; the fourth, Jffg 
P^j ; and the fifth , called also Jpt p^* 

and Outside the second gate — the 

P^ — was held the ‘ outer levee,’ (^Jv jjpj ) 
when the sovereign received the prince3 and 
officers generally. Outside the 5tb gate — the 

P^ — was held the ‘audience of govern- 
ment ’ in when the king met his min- 
isters, to consult with them on the business of 
the State. Inside this gate were the buildings 
which formed the private apartments, called 
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* n the I will of which was held ' the inner 
audience ’ ( i|ijj ), and where the sovereign 

on occasions feasted those whom he designed 
specially to honour. 

[Such is the general view of the palace given 
by Choo He. Acc. to K‘ang-shing, the second 
gate was the jfj| , and the ^j| was 
the third. Iuto a discussion of this point we 
need not enter. The gates were only gates 
according to our idea, in name, and included a 
large space, covered by a roof supported on 
pillars.] 

The place where Ching delivered his testa* 
mentary charge was probably the hall in front 
of his bed-chamber, a sort of throne with curtains 
and canopy — the m* , — being provided for 
the occasion. When he had finished, either 
before or after the retirement of the ministers 
he was removed back to his chamber, and the 
tent — so to name it — was carried out into the 
court within the pEj . Medlmrst mistook 
the meaning, and translated MM*? 
J|g, with reference to the ministers,— ‘going 
out, they set up their tents in the courtyard.’ 
Gaubil saw that ^ should be referred to 
the king; but he translated the clause by — * On 
detendit les rideaux, et on lea remporta,’ taking 
no notice of the -J-* Jy|. 

Ch. II. Pp. 11—29. Public declaration 

OF THE KINO’g CHARGE TO IUS SUCCESSOR, WITH 
THE VARIOUS CEREMONIES OBSERVED ON THE 
OCCASION. 11. Immediate measure to recog- 
nize Ch'aou as the successor to the throne ^ 

sia«» , the Grand-Guardian being 

also the or ‘prime minister,’ the regu- 

lation of aL matters fell to him. Of Chung 
Hwan and Nan-keung Maou, we know nothing 
more than is here related. They were,' no 
doubt, officers of trust and distinction about 
the court. # ^ simply = ^ 

cause,’ or ‘to instruct the prince of 


life: 


but the 


has 


little independent meaning. Keang Shinfwould 
define it by 51* 1 to lead,’ after the 
but what then becomes of the to which 
U merel y supplementary. The prince 
of Ts‘e was the son of ^ the friend and 
minister of king Win, who had been enfeoffed 
Dy Woo with the principality of Ts‘e, the 
capital of which was Ying-k‘ew (i||w j n 
the pres. dis. of Lin-tsze, dep. of Ts ing-ch’ow, 
Shan-tuug. Keih is known in history as duke 


Ting ("J* ^ or JJ* ^). His place at 
court, say all the critics, was tliat of ^ 

or master of the guards. If it was so, it 
shows the dignity of that office, that it should 
be held by one of the chief princes of the 
empire. 

A Gan-kwd supposed that ‘ ttie two shield- 
and-spearmen ’ were Hwan and Maou them- 
selves, and that the meaning is that these 
officers were sent to the prince of Ta’e to get 
trom him a hundred of the guards under his 
command, whom they preceded with spear and 
shield, to meet the prince. But the text, as it 
stands, will not bear this interpretation. It 
does seem strange, indeed, that only two men 
thus armed should have been selected ; but 
so the record says. Medlmrst, by mistake, 
took ? for ? and has rendered — ‘ two 
thousand spearmen.’ The style might have 
suggested to him that he was in error. ' 

p ■? it pi £ 

j|li ‘ to meet.’ Ts'ae and most of the other 
critics suppose the 5th or the gate to be 
that intended. They think also that Ch‘aou 
had been by his father’s side at the time of his 
death, and that he went out purposely from 
the buildings in tiie rear, that he might be met 
thus publicly, and conducted back to be near 
t be corpse as chief mourner. I cannot help 
thinking that by the ‘ south gate ’ we are to 
understand the first or outer gate of all,— the 

■Jpv ‘ This is the view of Keang Sliing, 
who thinks further that the prince had been 
absent on some expedition, and that he was 
now returning, just in the nick of time. This 
last supposition appears to me unlikely. The 
prince may have been absent from the pa- 
lace, tho’ not far off, when his father died, or 
lie may have purposely gone outside, that hia 
entrance in such a style, which was a public 
declaration that he had been appointed successor 
to the throne, might be seen by all. 

A K Hi’ |j? , ‘a wing 

apartment.’ On each side of the hall, immedi- 
ately in front of the private apartments, called 
tbe the ^ was a «ide cham- 

ber, or wing, only not spread out, as in our 
idea of tlie wings of a house. That to which 
the prince was conducted was the j|=f A 

‘side chamber on the east.’ ihfe 


be the lord of the mournful dwelling.’ The 
‘mourning shed’ called was°not yet 

erected At the present stage the apartment 
indicated in the text was the proper one for the 
prmce to occupy. 
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12 On the day Ting-tnaou (two days after the king's death), he 
ordered a record to be made of the charge , and the ceremonies to he 

13 observed in publishing it. On Kwei-yew, the seventh day after, as 
chief" of the west and premier, he ordered the proper officers to 
provide the wood for all the requirements of the funeral. 

14 The salvage men set out the screens ornamented with figures 

15 of axes, and the tents. Between the window and the door , facing 
the south, they placed the different mats of bamboo basket-work, 
Avith their striped borders of white and black silk ; and the usual 


1 2. The writing of the charge, and o f the cere- 
monies to le observed. The order here given is to 
be understood as from the Grand-Guardian. It 
would be given to the jjj jjJJ , or ‘ Recorder of 
the Interior,’ who was charged with the writing 
of the appointments of the emperor ( 
tjp? ||p see the Chow Lc, Bk. 

f™.). ft jjfr 

^ J^, ‘ to make the writing on a tablet (or 
tablets), and the regulations.’ For what was 
thus written see par. 24. The ‘regulations’ 
are all the ceremonies connected with corn er ing 
the appointment of Citing to his son. Few, if 
any, students, I apprehend, will be found to 

adopt Keaog Shing’s notion, that by is in- 
tended -J^r ^ ‘ the measure of 

the length of the tablets.’ l3. An order to 
prepare wood. — no doubt the Grand- 

guardian is still intended. In the 1st par, of 
the next Bk. he is introduced as 'leading for- 
ward all the princes of the western regions,’ and 
we have seen before that lie and the duke of 
Chow were ‘ the two chiefs,’ the one having 
under iiis jurisdiction the cast of the empire, 
and the other the west. Shill is here designated 
accordingly, as uniting the dignities of Chief 
and Premier, though it is difficult to assign a '] 
reason why the compiler of the Bk. should vary 
his style m so perplexing a manner. Ts‘ae 
defines ‘ to take,’ ‘ to procure ; ’ but 

this meaning of the character is not found in 
the d.ct., nor is it necessary. We may take it 


as an adj.,<=‘ requisite,’ ‘necessary,’ and 

(ff will = ‘ required /> om the proper officers 

the necessary materials.’ those materials being 
probably of wood, though that is not necessarily 

implied in the term. So Gan-kwo : — -jjjj -J- 

to the usual custom, the deceased monarch had 
been shrouded and coffined on the day 
the seventh after the day of his death. The 
duties to him, therefore, were so far forward, 
that they might proceed to the announcement 
of his testamentary charge. There were cnly 

the shell or outer coffin (^]5), and what were 

called the to be further provided ; and 

it was with reference to them, I suppose, that 
the Order in this par. was given. On those 

m. & - the Le Ke, Bk. 3'T- 
Pt. i., p. 44, et a!. It is not easy, however, to 
say definitely all that we are to understand 

here by j^. Ming-shing goes more at length 
into Rn examination of the point than any 
other of the critics whom I have seen. 

Pp. 14 — 18. At four points, where the emperor 
had been wont to receive his guests, the arrange- 
ments are made as if he were sliU alive. 14. 

ix‘ , ~ in the ^ Ke ’ Bk- p - 23> 

we fi»d-|| $1 Jg £ ^ % ; »nd 

assuming that and are interchangeable, 
the 3^ here are commonly described as * the 
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attendants on the musicians.’ In the m-k 
Pt. i., p. 3, again, we find $ A 
which is more to the point, showing that 

certain 3^ or $ A were employed in per- 
forming the more servile offices at the cere- 
monies of funerals and mourning. I suppose 
they were natives of some of the wild Jr.h 
tribes : and we know that some of the |^, 
or ‘ guards ’ were taken from those people. I 
have ventured to translate the character by 
our old term * salvage,’ which seems to convey 
a less intense meaning than savage. Jp| 

IK — we have seen the meaning of 

on p. 10. What was called Jpj| 
is represented as a screen, with axe-heads 
figured on it, which was placed under the 
canopy that overshadowed the emperor, and 
behind hint. As to the meaning of the terms, 

the j® Bk - sect ' /(op 'jgfi says that 
‘ the space, east and west, between the window 
and the door, was called Jp| ( ^ 

Here the screen in question was placed ; and we 
may believe, with many of the critics, that from 
its place it took its name. [The only difficulty 
in the way of this is that in the I® H the 
character is in the 1st tone; whereas in com- 
bination with Hfjj it is pronounced in the 2d.] 
Anything painted or embroidered black and 
white alternately is said to be The |j|| 

m sect. says that ‘ an axe is called 

the wooden handle being black as compar- 
ed with the glittering head and edge.’ However 
this be, the screen about which we are concerned 
is called indifferently & Jp| and Jp^, 
the axe-heads on it being understood to be 
emblematic of the decision of the imperial de- 
terminations. We are to understand that four 
such screens and tents were arranged in the 
four positions immediately indicated. Gaubil 
is wrong in translating both * and jjjjjjjj jp», 
in the singular. — ‘L‘officier appelle Tie eut 
soin de niettre en etat 1‘ecran, sur iequel etoient 
represent^es des haches.’ We are to under- 
stand also that all these and other arrangements 
were made by the direction of the Grand- 
Guardian. The-jjjJ of the preceding paragraphs 
is to be conceived to be constantly repeated. 

15. The first tent and screen were placed 
in front of the ‘rear hall’ belonging to the 
private apartments, of course directly fronting 
the south. There the king was in the habit 
of giving audience to his ministers and to the 
princes (J|£ 2p H$ jf % gf. fg 

^ Z $1 Pj would seem - to 

mean ‘between the windows;’ but from the 
account of given above from the 


we must take m as an abbreviation lor jyp| 
PZ ^jj ; — as in the translation. 

# Jl «*•-»-» 

spread out.’ On these mats the king sat ; there 
were three of them, one over the other; and the 
text would lead us to suppose that all those 
mentioned here were made of bamboo splints 
woven together, having the edges bound with 
silk stripes of black and white alternating 
({fell is explained above ; m [read dam, 2d 


tone) = ^jp, ‘a border].’ Ying-ti, however, 
quotes a passage of the Chow Le, Bk. XX., on 
the duties of the fj] which, while it 

throws considerable light on the text, states that 
the three mats were each of a difft. material, and 
that each had its peculiar border. — 

I ft »**-».-» it SJ 


nmmmimmus 


’ RX 
This 


IM 

passage, as translated (not quite accurately, but 
sufficiently so for my purpose) by Biot, is : — 
• En gf'-rn'ral, dans les grsnds reunions du prin- 
temps et de 1‘automne, dans les grands banquets, 
dans les ctlrf monies oh 1 on tire de l‘arc, oh ttn 
royaume eat concede en fief, oh un grand digni- 
taire est nommS, il dispose le paravent brodd 
en noir et blanc, k la place que doit occuper 
1‘empcreur. Le devant du paravent fait face 
ail midi. II place la matte en joncs fins a bor- 
dure varide. II ajoute la natte a lisiere qni a 
une bordure peinte. II ajoute la natte a rangees 
qui a une bordure mulangde de noir et tie blanc. 
A gauche et a droite sont les petits bancs en 
jade pour 8‘appuyer.’ Gan-kwO thinks that 

[this character is disputed] is the A 

of the above passage, the topmost of the 
three mats, the historian not thinking it neces- 
sary to describe the others particularly. Pos- 
sibly it may be so; but the point is really not 

of much importance. f£3£f5/l- 

Z 3E> ‘ gems of rflrie ' 

gated colours.’ The bench was adorned with 
such. in is used as an adj., <= 1 usual,’ ‘or- 
dinary;’ intimating that the bench was the 
same which was used in such position by the 
living emperor 

gjj )■ Woo Ch'ing, however, explains the term 
differently, but by no means in so satisfactory 
a manner. He says : — fin. sH 

Jp^ ^ j*j^, ‘ The benches are called 'ffj 

J\j, because, though tliey were ornamented and 
lacquered, their proper material could still be 
distinguished, its substance not all concealed 
by the ornamenting. The reason of this was 
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16 bench and adorned with different-coloured gems. In the side space 
on the west, facing the cast, they placed the different rush inats, with 
their variegated border ; and the usual bench adorned with veined 

17 tortoise-shell. In the side space on the east, facing the west, they 
put the different mats of fine grass, with their border of painted 

18 silk ; and the usual bench carved and adorned with gems. Before the 
western side-chamber, facing the south, they placed the different 
mats of fine bamboo, with their dark mixed border : and the usual 
lacquered bench. 


that m festive matters the ornamental takes the 
prominence; hut on occasions of mourning and 
sorrow, the simple and substantial. Perhaps 

we ought to translate Jh in the plural, acc to 

the pass, of the Chow Le just referred to. 

16. ® Jf ^ — a is difficult without 

a picture to get for one's 5 elf or to give the 
reader an idea of the They were on the 

front hall 'g ) of the private apartments. 
The wall which was the boundary of this portion 
of the ‘hall ’ did not extend all the way across, 
and from the extremity of it short walls were 
built towards the south, coming forward to 
about a iine with the pillars that supported the 
roof. These walls were originally called the 

Jp’ ace. to the j$f g§ #§ 

Zft They were so called, as ‘fencing 
or differencing between the inside and out ' 
<I»Jf W jj/lj #1*)- The !cr een and 
tent here spoken of were placed. I believe, in 
the side space between the and outer wall 
of the hall. The J^f |jj|| is descriptive of 
the position of this space, and is not to be 
understood of the aspect of the screen and mats, 
which must always have been ‘towards the 
south.’ Gaubil translates [ffj by ‘devant 
1‘appartement occidental,’ and Medhurst by ‘in 
the western ante-chamber;’ but both are wrong. 
The space was not an * apartment,’ but a portion 
of the hall with its own designation. Here the 
emperor, morning and evening, took his seat to 
listen to affairs of business 0 ^7 

^ Z & ■&> IS bottom 

mats.’ Ma Yung, Wang Suh. and Gan-kwO, 
all say that these mats (or at least the bottom 
one of them) were made of if W' ‘green 
rushes or reeds;’ and I have so translated. 


K'ftiig-shing thinks that bamboo mats the splints 
very fine, were intended 

IjfjlJ -|fy). It is really all guess work, 
is supposed to have the sense of mm- 

‘ variegated.’ 1 7 M /?* m m- 

eomp. on last par. At this point the emp. 
feasted his ministers and the elders of the king- 

*""<!& 0 iill Bl z 

^ — ‘great or superior mats.’ Mats 

made of a kind of grass called (Atm n) are 

probably meant ; — why they were named Hj£ 
JS?S I cannot tell. Tlic calls them 

««ss- bv mistake apparently for ^ 

pft , i.e., silk painted in various col- 
ours. 18. B5 \% %£-~ thh appears 
to have been the Jjjf, ‘ western side 

apartment,* of the ‘rear halt,’ responding to 
that on the east, which was the ‘wing apart- 
ment ’ (^f \ occupied for the time by 

prince Ch*aou as the place of mourning. Here 
the emperor had his private meals (jjj^ 

2 #>• is commonly nsed 

for ‘the young and edible shoots of bamboo; 
here it is read y«», and means a soft, flexible 
species of bamboo, of which mats were made. 

Jjjjjj, — ‘dark mixed border.’ How it 
was mixed, i don't know. Perhaps the silk 
edging was all dark, blit of different shades. 
The ‘Daily Explanation’ says: — 

m m m m &2 mm & 2 

The reason, it is said, tor preparing all these 
places, as if king Ching had beer, still alire, 
was to afford so many resting places for his 
spirit, which it was presumed would be present 
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They set forth also the five kinds of gems, and the precious things 
of display. There were the red knife, the great lessons, the large 
convex symbol of gem, and the rounded and pointed maces, — 
all in the side space on the west ; the large gem, the gems from 
the wild tribes of the east, the heavenly sounding stone, and the 
river plan, — all in the side-chamber on the east ; the dancing 
habits of Yin, the large tortoise-shell, and the large drum, — all 


at the ceremony of communicating, his dying 
charge to his Eon. They could not tell at what 
particular spot it would choose to be, and there- 
fore would enable it to have a choice. As T9‘ae 
expresses it, gpj rffr, f|$ 


P. 19. Display of various precious relics. 

^ fc 3 l fp {§f[ — this clause covers 

the rest of the par., which gives in detail the 
gems and precious relics, with the places in 
which they were set forth. Ying-ta has noticed 


this construction of the par. : — lit * « 

take ^ passively, and understand a ^|J be- 
fore . governing both it and ^ 

7 ], — ‘the red knife.’ This was, no doubt, a 


knife which had been distinguished at some 
time in the history of the empire. It would he 
of no use wearying ourselves, as the critics have 
done in vain, to discover what knife it was. 
Concerning ‘ the great lessons ' G.mbil enquires : 
— ‘Was this the history of the empire, or some 
Book of religion or morals ? or the one and the 
oUier ? ’ We might put such questions indefi- 
nitely. Wang Snh thought we were to under- 
stand the Canons and Counsels of Parts I. and 
II. Ts'ae would go farther back, to the ‘ Books 
of the three l|| and five mentioned by 
Gan-kw8 in his Introduction to the Shoo ; hut 
he thinks the lessons of WSn and Woo may also 
be included! & ^ see on Bk. 

VI., p. 4, where also the duke of Chow is re- 


presented as holding a mace (£jj) in his hand. 
To the imperial 1 maces,’ or < sceptres.’ be- 
longed the i$$c- From the text we should 
naturally have concluded that one article was in- 


tended by those terms ; but from the Chow Le, 
Bk. XX., on the duties of the J8L Jjjjjj, we learn 
that there was one ‘ gem-token ’ called and 

another called They were each 9 inches 

long the former rounded, expressive of good 
wiii ; the other pointed, expressive of sharp 
severity against evil. AH these articles were 
exhibited in ‘ .he western side-space,’ behind 

the screen, &c„ of p. 16. A3EM Jtt 
‘ great gem-stone ; ’ but said by 
K‘ang-shing to be from mount Hwa. 

‘ gem -stones contributed by the E, or » ild tribes 
of the cast.’ Tsae would take 
‘ common,’ u hich does not seem at all so likely 
a meaning. — see for the meaning 

of on the ‘ Yih and Tseih,’ p. 9. Gaubil 
thinks that 

means ‘the heavenly sphere, 
a celestial globe, or something else, to repre- 
sent the movement of the stars.’ But the use 
of the character for 1 a globe ’ is quite 

modern. ^jtj* j||j, — this was some scheme 
to represent the first suggestions of the eight 
diagrams ot Fuh-he. The fable was, that a 
dragon horse came forth from the waters of the 
Ho, having marks or signs on his back, from 
which that emperor got his idea. See what is 

said on the ‘ Book of L6,’ p. 321. mz 
ft— see on the name of Pt. III., 

Bk, IV. — ‘ great tortoise-shell.’ 

Among the gifts by which the friends of king 
Wftn propitiated the tyrant Show, when he had 
confined the rising chief in prison, mention is 
made of a tortoise-shell curved as the pole of a 
carriage. There was a drum under the Chow 


dyn., called 


, made 8 fee t long. That in 


4 L w 

the text, however, would probably be a similar 
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in the western apartment; and the spear of Tuy, the bow of Ho, 
and the bamboo arrows of Suy, — all in the eastern apartment. 

20 The grand carriage was by the guests’ steps, facing the south. 
The next carriage was by the eastern steps, facing the south. The 
foremost carriage was in the front of the left lobby; and the next 
carriage was in the front of the right lobby. 


instrument transmitted from former times. 

By the western and eastern apartments we are 
to understand two rooms, east and west of the 
8% forming part therefore of the private 
apartments. They were behind the ^ of 
the ‘rear hall,’ and of larger dimensions. 

— Tuy, Ho, and Suy were, 
no doubt, famous artificers of antiquity, and 
distinguished respectively for the making of the 
several artieles here mentioned. That is ail we 


can be said to know of Tuy and Ho, but Suy is 
supposed to be the same with Shun’s minister 
of Works. 


Ts‘ae suggests that the various articles hero 
enumerated were set forth not merely as relics 
of the empire, but as having been favourites, 
with king Ching;— to keep up the illusion of 
everything appearing as if he were there alive. 
He gives also a good remark from Yang She 

sf ■ # §5 & 

Z 'P ® -&,• K ® tfn W Z- 

/Jv fjj; -ffy> ‘The artieles of honour were 
set forth at the sacrifices, to show that the em- 
peror could preserve them ; they were set forth 
at the ceremonies of announcing a testamentary 
charge, to show that he could transmit them.’ 

P. 20. Display of imperial carrmyes. In the 
Chow Le, Bk. XXVII., on the duties of the jj* 

J^L, we have a full account of the imperial car- 
riages, which were of five kinds,— 

JEpL* aQ d ‘-—i.e , the grand carriage or- 
namented with gems; the second, ornamented 
with metal (gold, we may suppose); the third, 
ornamented with ivory ; the fourth with leather 
and lacquered ; the fifth, a wooden carriage, 
lacquered. Tsae supposes that all the five 
carriages are included in the text, the grand 

carriage being the ££ ^ (or which is 
the more common designation) ; fj|^, ‘ the 

connected carriage,’ being the 


1 the front carriage’ the ljl|( ; and 
■the next carriage (or carriages) in order,’ both 
the the this view he dif- 

fers from all the old commentators. Gan-kwo, 
Ma Yung, and Wang Suh took the carriages in 
the par. to be those of the Chow I.e in the order 
of their rank, the fourth, or leather carriage— the 
chariotof war — being omitted, as inappropriate 
to the occasion. K'ang-shing had a view of his 

own. The was with him, as the others, 

the 3E but the wa * a,so a ~f« 

No. 2, while the and the ^ jjg 

were the No. 2 

#8 M tk £8 S fe - 1 shou,J 


w- ishou,j 

prefer to adopt the view of Gan-kwfi and those 
who agree with him. There can be no satisfac- 
tory explanation given of the names 

and 3^, and our course is simply to translate 
them as we best can. The carriages were all 
arranged inside the Loo gate ; and this 

gives us some idea of the dimensions of the 
palace, or the ground which it inclosed, as two 
carriages could stand opposite to each other 
(and not close together, we may suppose) be- 
tween the gate and the steps by which the hall 
was ascended. On the west of the hall were 
the guests ’ steps, those by which visitors ascend- 
ed ; on the east were those appropriate to the 

host, the | ‘ called here Wffi- The 
front of those steps was of course towards the 
south. The gf ffe eays-pSj $1) £ 

g® ^ igfe , ‘ Halls by the side of the gate 
were called igfc -’ We may translate ^6 by 
‘ lobby.’ Ts ae observes that the carriages were 
thus displayed, as in the case of the screens, 


tents, and relics, that everything might be done 
as when the king was alive. Tbo student will 
ask where they were brought from, and how they 
were brought inside the Loo gate. Of course 
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Two men in brownish leather caps, and holding three-cornered 
halberds, stood inside the gate leading to the private apartments : 
Four men in caps of spotted deer-skin, holding spears with up- 
turned blades, stood one on each side of the steps east and west, 
and near to the platform of the hall. One man in a great officer’s 
cap, and holding an axe, stood in the hall near the front at the 
east end. One man in a great officer’s cap, and holding a somewhat 
different axe, stood in the hall, near the front at the west end. 
One man in a great officer’s cap, and holding a lance, stood at the 


they were brought, by the officer called fill 
from their usual houses or repositories, ilow 
they were brought inside the Loo gate cannot 
l>e explained so clearly. Mmgshing says that 
from the Loo to the Kaon or outer gate there 
was a level way. This is not the case now in 
the structure of the large public buildings from 
which I have endeavoured to give a general 
idea of king Ching’s palace. 


P. 21. Arrangement of guards about the. gate 
end hall. ~ \ ^ jp i> 

sometimes used as a general designation for ai] 
coverings of the head used in ancient times. 
Here it denotes a leathern cap worn by^guards, 
and which is figured something like a having 
the surmounting cover, but no pendents Mtach- 
ed - 8 P !tfro «' cap, act. to K‘ang- 

shing, with reference to the colour, which was 
like a male sparrow s head. The HI was t 
species of a kind of spear or lance, sharp- 
pointed, with hooks bending dtwn wards 

jP_ ffc )- Gan-kwS says the J|[ was 

'a three-cornered maun.’ I suppose* ths 
point above the ‘hooks* was fashioned in this 
way, which would make it more a halberd than 
a spear. We have seen that |j| p^ is another 

name for These two men stood, each 

on one side, inside the fifth gate, within which 
everything yet described had been transacted. 


J5I A 31 IW - th * M # was dif - 

ferent in form from the fp., in being with- 
out the surmounting cover. It was made of the 
skin of a spotted doer, probably the axis. The 
spear had a blade with upturned edge, 
projecting on one side from the base of the point. 

=1* ^ H $2’ ‘ The ol th ® P lat * 

form of the hall was called ‘The two 

stairs’ are mentioned in the last par. We are 
to conceive of a guard accoutred as described, 
standing near the platform of the hall on each 
side of the steps by which it was ascended. 

— * ^jg* i — the here was of 

the same form as that worn by the emperor, 
but distinguished from it by the number of the 
pendents and the nature of the gems strung 
upon them. The critics are probably right in 
determining that the here was that worn 

°y n A A or ' ffreat officer,’ having ‘five 


pendents with black gems.’ ^ is the com- 
mon name for ‘ a battle axe.’ The ^?|J was a 
weapon of the same kind, but with some peculi- 
arity of form, which it is difficult to ascertain. 

B y |5j ig* and Jg’ we are to under- 
stand the portion of the • froDt Hall ’ or platform 
east and west, in front of the two JjZ described 
on par. 19 . Kang-shing says: — tz; pb 4* 

nhdt 

•ta -AiBS-a-' n. 
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front and eastern end of the hall. One man, in a great officer's cap, 
and holding a somewhat different lance, stood at the front and 
western end of the hall. One man in a great officer's cap, and 
holding a pointed weapon, stood by the steps on the north. 

22 The king, in a hempen cap and a variously adorned skirt, 
ascended by the guests’ steps, followed by the nobles aud princes 
of States, in hempen caps and black ant-coloured skirts. Having 

23 entered, they all took their places. The Grand-protector, the Grand- 
historiographer, and the minister of Religion were all in hempen 


are described as being varieties of the ‘a 
spear or lance with three points.’ I do not 
think that their exact form can be determined. 

See the figures in Ch‘ing Yaou-teen's Pi *S 

ffl) # IjliJft'J' a. i“ lh 'MS 

Wfl - tvih 

defines • wits **•&»*• 
‘the extremities of the hall, near the steps.* 
These men stood east and west respectively 
from the bearers of the ^(J and the See 

Yaou-teen’s^ yjx 

Ih+I -Alflfl- 

— Ts‘ae says that ought to be after 
Ying-ttt, and on the authority of the 

which, however, only defines tiie character 
as ‘a weapon grasped by the imperial attend- 

side steps;’ but both Ts‘ae and Keang Shing 
agree in saying tiiat the steps on the north of 
the hall, of which there was only one flight are 
to be understood. Shing says ^ 

hk 

fjfj. So, also Ying-tft, who observes further, 
that ‘ of the seven weapons mentioned in this 
par. it is only the of which we have any 
particular account. Of the rest we hare no 
description. The names and forms of ancient 
and modern weapons being different, wc cannot 


arrive at any certain knowledge about the 
various arms here mentioned. Wang Suh con- 
tented himself with saying that the characters 
were names of ancient weapons.’ 

l’p. 22 — 24. The unnonnrement nf the tesia- 
menlwy chat ye ; and the manner of it. All was 
now ready for the grand cer'emony and all the 
performers, in their appropriate array, take 
their places in the hall. 22. — 

see Ana, IX., iii. |j^J the skirt of the 

emperor’s dress on saerificial occasions was 
variously adorned. See the ‘ Yih and Tseih." p. 

[ 4. The ‘ axe ’ (|jjjjj) was one of the figures upon 
it, and Ying-ta supposes it is mentioned here, 
by synecdoche, for all the others. It may be 

so ; but 1 take as in p. 15. Ch’aou is here 

for the first time called ‘king:’ but still he 
goes up by ‘the guests’ steps.' not presuming 
to ascend by the others, while his father's corpse 
was in the hall. ^ 

‘ant skirts;’ meaning dark, like the colour of 
ants. ‘They all entered and took their places;’ 

the places proper to them, according to their 
various ranks. 23. ^ ^ 

— we can easily see how the three dignitaries 
here mentioned should take the prominent part 
in the ceremony which they did. Their skirts 
were of a pale red colour 

proper colour of their sacrificial dress. it 
•jr , — ‘the grand mace’ a cul, * t 

and 2 inches long, called also See the 

Chow Le, Bk. XIII., on the duties of the ^ 
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caps and red skirts. The Grand-protector bore the great mace, 
ihe minister of Religion bore the cup, and the mace-cover. These 
two ascended by the eastern steps. The Grand-historiographer 
bore the testamentary charge. He ascended by the guests’ steps, 
and advanced to the king with the record of the charge, saying, 
(Jur great lord, leaning on the gem-adorned bench, declared 
his last charge, and commanded you to continue the observance 
of the lessons, and to take the rule of the empire of Chow, comply- 
ing with the great laws, and securing the harmony of the empire 

so as to respond to and display the bright instructions of Wan and 
VV oo. 


A It belonged to the emperor, and was one 
of the emblems of his sovereignty. 

—this. wag, no doubt, the minister of Religion, 
thc 5JV of Bk - XX., p. 9. I n the Chow Le 
he is called *■"! immediately sub- 

ordinate in his department were the two 
mm- ‘Thus,’ says K'ang-shing, 'there 
were three *2 By J- £ here are in- 
tended the ^ an( j one 0 f t ^ e 

one of them car ryif>g the jfjj, and the other 
the J||.’ This view may be rejected without 
hesitation. J^i, the *2 Ah par emiue ,^ 
so denominated probably as superior to the two 

^ 10 - |lf « defined-® ;g, ‘the 
name of a cup.’ It must have been some par- 
ticular cup which the emperor only had the right 

to employ in sacrificing. Jj§,_ see on the 

t( ^ n ; Shun,’ p. 7. This was what I have ! 
called there ‘a sort of frame by which thc 1 
genuineness of the gem-tokens conferred on the 
dim. princes was tested.’ We see here that it 
was itself made of gem. We can easily under- 
stand how the other tokens or maces rould be 
tested by it; but it is not explained how it was 
applied to the The Grand-guard.an 


and the minister of Religion ascended by the 
east or emperor's steps, because the authority 
o! king Ching was, as it were, in their persons, to 
be^onveyed in the present ceremony to his son. 

lr' R ,lie testame ntary charge which the historio- 
grapher had written or graved on tablets by the 
guardian s order see par. 12. lie ascended by 
the guests steps, being only an employe" in the 
premier s department. Other reasons for his 
doing so have been assigned -unsatisfactorily. 

"PP herc is bcs » defined by -^g, and 2jiJ i ' 

«• 

U 1 saying. Some make the nomina- 
tive to this, as if what follows were what had 
>een written. But this is not to he supposed. 
What was written was what the king had spo- 
ken, as recorded in parr. 4-9. In presenting 
the record the historiographer made the brief 
speech which is here given. r±T 

tylp ‘charged you to continue to keep 
the great lessons of Wan and Woo ’ jJfK 

mm ft , 1 to descend and be sovereign over 
the Country (=, empire) of Chow.’ ^ 

""t* ~ .A ’ tbe great laws.’ This clause 

-6ems to declare that the emperor was not 
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25 The king twice bowed low, and then arose, and said, “ I am 
utterly insignificant and but a child ; how can I be able to govern 
the four quarters of the empire with such a reverent awe of 

26 the dread majesty of Heaven ? ” He then received the cup and 
the mace-cover. Thrice he advanced with a cup of spirits ; thrice 
he sacrificed ; and thrice he put the cup down. The minister of 
Religion said, “ It is accepted.” 


absolute, but subject to certain constitutional 
laws. Se6 Ke-seuen, however, would make ‘ the 
great law ’ to be that delivered by Shun to Yu 
in Pt. II., Bk II., p. 15. 

Pp. 25. 26. Cfraou's accept a net of the sove- 
reignty. %P> derived from the eye and small, 
has the sense of ‘little,’ ‘ insignificant.’ The 
repetition of it expresses that idea strongly. The 

whole expression— Bp Bp f M 'J' -p 
is a very humble designation of himself by the 
new emperor. J{q |§j 1 >~||{j > s >*> the 

sense of The critics nearly all take 

and complete the meaning — 

pm PC ffift Vo 23 >fjr- <caa 1 « overn the 

four quarters of the empire as my ancestors 
did ?’ This does not seem to be necessary. 

* m s5 a ra a-* •(? * 

S5-/&0A- , according to a common usage 

01 ifii- comp. ^ 

in par. 6. occurred in Bk. 

IX., p. 19. 26. ^ jj^J Jg,— the 

king received these things from the minister 
of Religion, who had taken them up to the hall. 
‘He received them,’ says K‘ang-6hing, ‘one 
with each hand;’ but we do not know the 
manner of the action. Nothing is said of his 
receiving ‘the great mace,’ which the guardian 
had borne up. No doubt he had received it, and 


disposed of it somehow. — 

P^, — Ts‘ae after Gan-kw6 defines ft by 
jiJ, ‘ advanced the cup.’ K‘ang-sliing says ; 

ft’ ^ -til’ ft Mf B H’ ‘ft 


>■ q- meaning to go gently forward.’ The 


two definitions, it will be seen, may admit of a 
similar interpretation. When the king leceived 
the record of the charge he was standing at 


the top of the western steps a little eastwards, 
with his face to the north. The historiographer 
stood by king Citing's coffin, on the smith west 
of it with his face to the east. There he read 
the charge, after which the king bowed tiviee, 
and tiie minister of Religion, on the south west 
of the king with his face to the north, presented 
the cup and mace-cover. The king took them, 
and having given the cover in charge to an 
attendant, advanced with the cup to the place 
between the pillars where the sacrificial spirits 
were placed. Having filled a cup. he advanced 
to the east of the coffin, and stood with his face 
to the west; then going to the spot where his 
father’s spirit was supposed to be, he sacrificed, 
pouring out the spirits on the ground after 
which lie put the cup on a bench appropriated 
for it. This he repeated three times. Such is 
the account of the ceremony given by Ying-tS, 
which must he nearly correct, if it be not so in 
every particular. He says three different cups 
were used, while we should rather suppose that 
the sacrifices were all made with one, — the 
|jj| which is mentioned. The account in this 
point, however, agrees better with the 

J1r£! being taken in the sense of ^ ‘to 
set down a cup.’ There is & difference of opinion 
both as to the form and meaning of this char- 
acter. On these points Ch'in Leih has said : — 
‘There are two explanations of p^. Gan-kwd 
defined it as meaning ^t[ “ to put down a 

cup and most scholars have concurred in his 
view. Soo Shih, however, considered that it 


meant l ' to raise to the teeth without drinking,” 
like [ in tiie par. below. At first I was in- 
clined to agree with Soo, principally because of 
the ‘mouth’ ( IHJ ) at the side of the character. 


Subsequent examination altered this view. 

is a mistake for with which the j|j£ ^ 
quotes the passage. Gan-kwO’s explanation 
oughtnot to be altered- If p'-^and were the 
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27 The Grand-protector received the cup, descended the steps, and 
washed his hands. He then took another cup. and in his hand a 
half mace, in order to make the responsive sacrifice. Having given 
the cup to an attending officer, he did obeisance. The king 

28 returned the obeisance. The Grand-protector then took back the 
cup, and sacrificed with it. He then just tasted the sacrificial 
spirits, returned to his place, gave the cup to the attendant, and 
did obeisance. The king returned the obeisance. 

29 The Grand-protec ter descended from the hali, when the various 

articles were removed, and the princes all went out from the temple 
gate and waited. r 


same in meaning, why should we not find one 
or the other of them in the two contiguous par- 
agraphs?- See the ^ §£. J- *2 Q 

both Gan-kwd and Wang Suh explain 
this— The minister of Religion said to the king. 
“Drink now ; * ’ referring to the custom for the 
offerer to drink some of the sacrificial wine, 
and so receive blessing from the spirit or spirits 
sacrificed to. I prefer to take the meaning as 
in the translation. The ‘Daily Explanation* 

■?"- £ ffi n M I* iw m w h ■ 

Pp. 27 29. Ifow the Grand-protector conclu- 
ded the ceremony* 21. iBl.- 

the [fjj here must be that which the king had 
used. If we are to suppose with Gan-kwd that j 
a dint, cup was employed for each libation I I 
should think that the (|J may have been used 

to fill them. |££ descended-, went 

down thesteps, putting the cup back into a 
basket (j:g; ^ ^ ||)_ 

and washed 

his hands.' It was customary to wash the hands 
before offering sacrifice. The j|f is described 
as a ‘ half mace carried by ministers ’ (4* 4^ 

I f & ft Its make is called 

&M in the Chow he, Bk. XX., M j 


With the new eup and this mace the guardian 
again ascended the steps— 

<to return the sacrifice;' here, it seems to 
me = ‘ to repeat the sacrifice,’ ‘ to offer a second 
sacrifice. The young king had in his sacrifice 
acknowledged to the spirit of his father that 
he had received his testamentary charge • it 
now belonged to the Grand-guardian to in- 
form the same spirit that he had communicated 

>A. ffij we are to 

understand one of the employes in the dept of the 
minister ot Religion. The bowing’ was to the 
spirit of the departed king, represented probably 
by a tablet, where it was supposed to rest. The 
guardian could not bow, and carry the cup and 
mace at the same time; he therefore handed 
them to the attendant. J _ the 

king returned the obeisance as for his father. 

28. ^ on [T^ in the last par. 

^ ^ • The ‘ Daily Explanation ’ expands 

, as i» the last par. Many 
critics, however, say that the bows were made to 
the new king, and returned hy him for himself, 
t do not think this is unlikely. The critics 
have not borne sufficiently in mind that the 
service described in this Book was one of an 
extraordinary character. 2t). 
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frj Wr ffl> <the proper officerS i 

moved the apparatus of the service.’ 

— this is the Loo gate. The private apart- 
ments had for the time, through the presence 


of the coffin and by the sacrifices, been con- 
verted into a sort of ancestral temple. 

— ‘waited;’ i.e., they waited to have an 
audience of the new sovereign. 


I append here the remarks of Wang Pih on 
this Book and the next. The difficult point on 
whieh he dwells wih be found treated of on the 
last par. of the Announcement of king K‘ang : — 

mm s=zz&mmM 

fin S *• # si Jtt W M £ 

mMnitt&m&g&i; 

Tzmw&m^Tzm 

UAZZM&'tkm&m 

<h±a#sgxT-aic« 

£XTinMlliZ#MI& 
0*A:2«#ATfin* 
UMBmZmfr MBA 


£*##■£] fin* it ,®i( 

ffiZ&nzmjz&mJE. 

SA*. in lit 

3E <! IS ^rf- # #r ^ ^ ji: 

d'A^e*-#^nra- 

#r 0 $ S£ 3E * ® fln 

re# a: *!«;&;# #2 

##0&j£t»i.*B® fin 
#*3?**7HB£«0 
ta<a-g <&£###&* 
tt-SS!.®# JSffl* *# 
#Ri«*ffift-Afi5 a- 
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BOOK. XXIII: THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF KING K ANG. 






2, 


if 


TV "Tc T ” 

» • ' ■ FT ■ / ▼" ■ • 

^ ir A n 4 # 

~ « £.W H 

i# B.&® £, 

mM>— ft ft, 

I. The king came forth and stood in the space within the fourth 
gate of the palace, when the Grand-guardian led in all the princes 
of the western regions by the left half oi the gate, and the duke of 
Feih those of the eastern regions by the right half. They then 
caused their teams of light bay horses, with red manes and tails, to 
e ex i ite , and the princes, raising aloft their secptres and other 
presen s, sai , Ve, your servants, defenders of the throne venture 
to bring here the productions of our territories and set them forth.” 

tK Uh th f? e - they . dl , d obeisanc e twice, bowing their heads to 

ItZ !!T • * The i k T g -’ n f h . teousl y continuing the virtue of his pre- 
decessors, returned their obeisance. Jr 


The Name of the Book. — J ^ 

gffjS ‘The Announcement of king K'ang.’ We 

have seen, on par. 7 of the last Book, that 
A-ang was the honorary posthumous title con- 
ferred on Ch'aou, the successor of Chine, and 
third sovereign of the dynasty of Chow. J n 
the diet, we find three explanations of the 
character, used with such an application It. 
may denote that the individual so denominated 


was ‘an abyss, a fountain, sending forth its 

water8 ’^^^it t,iat 

1 he was gentle and mild, fond of happiness ’ 
^ WL H ijffc) i or tba ‘ ‘ he caus- 

ed the people to be tranquil and happy ’ (- ^ ^ 

R3?*0JS>. Immediately on 
^ au g 5 accession, he made the Announcement 
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which is here recorded. The Book is found 
in both the texts ; but something more must be 
said on this point. 

Thf. connection between this Book and 
the east. The Book is found in both the 
texts. In Fuh-shang’s Shoo, however, this Book 
and the last formed only one Book. Yet the 
‘little preface’ shows us that there were in 
Confucius’ Shoo two Books, one called ‘The 
Testamentary Charge,’ and one, ‘The An- 
nouncement of king K'ang. 1 We cannot but 
believe also that Fuh shang's one Book contain- 
ed the whole of them both. The only question 
is as to where the division of them should take 
place. Choo He says, ‘Take away the pre- 
fatory notices, and we should not think of 
making any division. The one part runs natu- 
rally, by the connection of the style, into the 
»*er, £ 

||f itl |<tc Atl the old inter " 

prefers, excepting Gan-kwB, — K‘ang-shing, Ma 
Yung, and Wang Suh, — extended the Testa- 
mentary Charge to par. 3 of the Announcement, 
and made the latter very brief indeed. Much 
more natural rs the division as it stands in the 
textvs receptns, and which I here assume was 
made by Gan-kwo, whether he acted merely 
on his own sense of fitness, or hail special 
authority for the arrangement in the recovered 
tablets which were submitted to him. As the 
Books now stand, the first is complete, and the 
second. The portion which precedes the An- 
nouncement is a proper introduction to it, while 
it is out of place as an appendix to the Testa- 
mentary charge. 

Tae Tung-yuen, of the present dynasty, 
pronounces both divisions wrong, hut his own 
view, if he can be said to have one on the point 
in hand, is very unsatisfactory. Accepting 
Fuh-shang’s arrangement of the whole in one 
Book, he would divide it into three parts:— the 
first, parr. 1 — 13, relating to the Testamentary 
Charge; the second, parr. 14 — 29, describing 
the accession of king K'ang, the year after his 
father’s death ; and the third, being all compre- 
hended in the Announcement, relating all that 
took place at the first public audience or levee 
by the new monarch, immediately after the 
accession. Granting all this, he still divides the 
two Books at the same point as Gan-kwfl Of 
his view, that from p- 14 of the Charge the things 
described all belonged to the year after Ching’s 
death, I shall speak on oar. 1. See E& 


Contents. The action of the Book follows 
immediately that of the laet. A great assembly 
of princes do homage after their fashion to the 
new king, and caution and advise him ou the 
discharge of the great duties to which he is 
called. He responds with the declaration which 
hag given name to the Book, referring to his 
predecessors, and asking the assistance of ali 
his hearers that his reign might be a not un- 
worthy sequel of theirs. With this the pro- 
ceedings terminate, and the king resumes his 
mourning dress which he had put off for the 
occasion. It will be seen that I hare arranged 
the paragraphs in three chapters. 


Ch. I. Pp. 1—3. First audience or the 

PRINCES AND MINISTERS HELD BV KING K’ANG. 

Their Otfehings; and Advice. 1. 

<-I8' PT ± t m PI Z ft- ,TI ”> 

king went out from the Loo gate, and stood m 
the space between it and the Ying gate.’ The 

gate, we have seen, was the 4th of the palace 

f ates. It took its name, according to Ch in 
ze-k‘ae, from a drum near it whicli was called 
the fj Between, it and the 5th gate was 
held the yjfj or ‘ audience of govt.,’ at which 
king K’ang on this occasion received the homage 
of all the princes, showing himself to them for 
the first time, as ‘ the son of Heaven.’ 

[Ts'ae, by mistake, calls this the ptj It 
would not be correct, however, to call it, with 
Sze-k’ae, the HU 

On the Guardian and the duke of Peih’s 
leading the princes of the west and the east 
i respectively, see on the last Bk., p. 3. The 
princes of the west entered by the left or eastern 
I side of the gate, and those of the east by the 
! right or western side, and took their places 
j accordingly. This appears to have been all ac- 

j cording to rule. The Le Ke, 15k. j|^. |~ . 

I Pt. ii., p. 29, says, ‘The host enters on the right 
| of the gate, and proceeds to the eastern steps ; 
i the guest enters on the left, and proceeds to the 
j western steps.’ From west to east ami from 
I east to west, therefore, was the rule. See Lin 
j Che-Ve, in he. ^ ft ( = ff$) ^ 

a team of four horses ( J3^ jjtj ) was 
called Those horses were ^ ‘yellow 

and red.’ The former character expresses the 
general colour of the animals. But ‘yellow * in 
Chinese is applied to many shades ; that intend- 
ed here being, I apprehend, a ‘light bay.’ * 
is understood to denote that their tails and 
manes were dyed this colour. This is inferred 
from a passage in the 

which describes such an operation : — 

fU’te m 


mentions that some interpret the ^ of 

‘baskets of yellow and red silks/ such as are 
mentioned in -The Tribute of Yu but such an 
interpr etat ion is very unlikely in this passage. 


_ »»-■ 1 ■ . — -'ll'* III PO 

‘The princes raised aloft the several maces 
which they kept, and their other presents.’ ^ 

see the Chow Le, Bk. XXXVHL, 


by ^ is meant all the princes from the 
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2 The Grand-guardian and the chief of Juy, with all the rest, then 
advanced and bowed to each other, after which they did obeisance 
twice bowuig their heads to the ground, and said, ‘ 0 Son of Heaven, 
e , n ^ re , respectfully to declare our sentiments. Great Heaven 
altered its decree m favour of the great empire of Yin, and Wan ami 
Woo of our Chow greatly received the same, and carried it out, 

M ft ftjim tic# fritZ 

K® l|f W this criticism of Ts‘ae 

be correct, as I believe it is, it disposes 
of the view of Tae Tung-yuen, that all the 
ceremonies from par. 14 of the last Book took 
place in the year after Ching’s death. There 
remains, indeed, the difficulty on which he in- 
sists. Uow was it that the princes of the 
various domains happened to lie nt court with 
their offerings, &c., as if in readiness fer the old 
,r,‘, nK ? ‘' ea,h> am * the accession of the new ? 
lhe difficulty must be acknowledged ; but per- 
haps if, would disappear if we had fuller informa- 
tion about the time. To my mind it is not so 
great as that of supposing that the action is sud- 
denly carried over many months, between parr. 13 
and 14 of the last Book, without the slightest 
note of time in the text:— to say nothing of the 
conclusion of Ts“ae and others from these words 


Yom domain inwards. ^ these are the 
maces or gem-tokens conferred on them by the 
emp., and which they brought with them when 
they appeared at court. Ving-ta thought that by 

lU we were t0 understand the horses already 
exhibited— or .» portion of them at least-in the 
courtyard ; but I cannot believe so. A passage in 
the Book of the Chow Le just quoted, on the 
duties of the yjv fj beginning /j. -JL 

rff m *y be '’onsulted. Other offerings, referred 

to m the address below, are no doubt intended 

alnft ?[ mUeS j " ldt T 1, rould not be raising them 
aloft themselves ; but they had attendant with 

them who did so. — — §£,-• we, one 
or two ministers.’ Comp, the use of “ in 
the Ana., lit., xxiv., a «/. jfek 4'Jg 46 = 

are to suppose that one of the prince^oke in 
the name of all the others. T jp: P=? 

%nj^~ the WOrdS H wf seem 

iiitroduced by the recorder of the Book' to ex- 

tbe oteilance 3 nf h i the y ° Ung kin R returned 

XervesTat . lhe , pr ‘ nce8 ’ Li " Che-k-e 
hat, as a rule, the sovereign cbjes not 

return the ^ of his ministers, yet K‘ang was 

on this occasion the host and the princes all 

rtf 

until the year of HUfiSSS * ^ throne ’ but 

k sSgWr it 

was done ‘in righteousness, thougTnoT^ 

String's 

comment is — (so he reads) ^ J|Jj 


I H ® 1H- 


Pp. 2, 3. The advice given by all the princes to 
the young king . 

advanced in the last par. to present their 
offerings under the leading of the Guardian and 
the duke of Peih, ns the Chiefs of the east and 
west respectively. Now the duke of Peih gives 
place to the baron of Juy, the minister of In- 
struction, and ranking among the six K'iny next 
to the prime minister. 


it seems the simplest construction to take 

2=53 which immediately follows, meaning 

all the rest of the princes and ministers, who 
then ‘moved their left or right arms 

to one other/ as they took their several places in 
the order required by the court etiquette. See the 
account of Confucius’ movements in the court 
otLoo, Ana., X., iiL, 2. Ying-ta would confine 

jgc Guardian and the baron of J uy. — 

These two made all the others advance, motion- 
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^ H M A M @ ^ iM* 

-kit fa 





manifesting their kindly government in the western regions. His 
recently ascended Majesty, rewarding and punishing exactly in ac- 
cordance with what was right, fully established their achievements, 
and transmitted this happy state to his successors. Do you, 0 king, 
now be reverent in your position. Maintain your armies in great 
order, and do not allow the rarely equalled appointment of our 
high ancestors to come to harm.’’ 


ing to them with their arms to take their proper 
place?, to which motion the (princes responded.’ 
Woo Ch‘ing has still a difft. view, taking as 

bat thisonly complicates 
the construction. Q.— the Guardian was 

no doubt spokesman for all the others. 

JS M — the difficulty here is with 

yf&, which Ts'ao acknowledges that he does 
not understand. He mentions the view of Soo 
Shih, that somehow there is an allusion to the 
confinement of king W&n by the tyrant Show 

in ^ fp ; but I do not see how this is to be 
brought out of the text. He mentions also the 
conjecture of some that is the same as 

in p. 6, being an error of the text 

for J|pj. Gan-kwo took as meaning -|^. 
Ma Yung and 'Vang Suh did the same. Ying-t& 
observes that and are allied in sound, 
and that therefore we may explain by . 
I have translated accordingly ( 

A s!f rfn ilp th0U8h 1 rathet 

suspect that the text is corrupted. Keang Shing 
makes and says : — %MZ 

There is no authority for such an interpretation 
of the char. , — the patrimony 

of the chiefs of Chow was in the west. It was 
in that part of the empire that their virtue was 
first recognized, and the foundations of their 
influence laid. ft m |S# 3E.-'"» 
newly ascended king.’ Ching was not yet 
buried, and had not received his honorary 
title. He could only be thus spoken of. 

^ jjj fff fa by the ‘ rewards and 


punishments,’ which king Ching is said to have 
•finished harmonizing, - administering ac- 
cording to what was right, we are to under- 
stand probably the investitures of many princes, 
and the suppression of rebellions, with the 
punishment of the rebels, in which the duke of 
Chow played so conspicuous a part. These are 
all, allowably, attributed to the king himself ; 
and by these he completed the work begun by 
Win and Woo, and the dynasty might be 
considered established in the possession of the 

empire. ‘he succeeded in.’ 

^ A fa— fa ,1U1 7 considered 
as in the objective gov. by A is under 

the govt, of the preposition understood. 
Woo Ch‘ing gives the meaning of the whole 
T-fi US dfS W- eft- 


very clearly ^ *}), fj m , . ^ 


A ^ fib fa 

— ‘ Keep your six armies like a bent bow. and 
magnify them.’ The duke of Shaou would 
seem to have in mind the counsel given to 
himself hy the duke of Chow. Bk. XVI., p. 21, 
and also what was said by that duke to king 
Ching, Bk. XJX., p. 22. M <=#> 

Ik 0J 11 % 1& * de- 

fined by Ts‘ae-jj| || % # Z, 3£ 
■Jljj, ‘the appointment difficult to be got, and 
such as is sehlom to be got.’ Keang Shing 
give} Wang Sub's account of 

i & ^ # Z : & B % ifr- 

The speaker, in fgj jjjg., ‘ear high ancestor 
(or ancestors),’ identifies himself with the im- 
perial House. This gives some support to what 
is said, on p. 420, of the duke of Shaou's having 
been the son of king Wan by a concubine. 
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o --6)*= 
tt! 91 S3 K T s' S A 3 S. 

4 II. The king spoke thus: — “Ye princes of the various States, 
chiefs of the How, Teen, Kan. and Wei domains, I, Ch l aou, the one 

5 man, make an announcement in return for your advice. The former 
sovereigns, Wan and Woo, were greatly just, and enriched the peo- 
ple. They did not occupy themselves with people's crimes. Pushing 
to the utmost and maintaining an entire impartiality and sincerity, 
they became gloriously illustrious throughout the empire. Then 
they had officers brave as bears and grisly bears, and ministers of no 


Ch. II. Pp. 4 — 6. Reply of the kino to 
the preceding address; called his An- 
nouncement. 4. The pi ittres do not appear 
as parties in the preceding address, nor are the 
ministers ) mentioned here. But we 

must suppose that the address emanated from 
the princes as well as the ministers, and that the 
reply was made to them equally. No mention 
is made of the domain which was between the 
Nan and the Wei ; no doubt the chiefs from it 
were present, and they may have been present 
also from beyond tbe Wei, though the text says 
nothing about them. T— ■ A#J- 

the emperor called himself— ‘I, the one man,’ 
and did not add his name. It was the rule, 
however, for the successor to the throne to 
do so, while the period of mourning for the 
deceased sovereign lasted.— See the case of the 
young emperor mentioned in the 

flfr— + — 4# pfr- Lin Che - 

k‘e expands this : — 

mmmz 5. The merits of Wan 
and Woo ; and how they were supported by their 
ministers and officers. ^ as iu the 

last Bk., p. 5. 2j£ ^j?,— ‘were gjejfly 

just and rich. The critics are probably correct 
in interpreting the language of the govt, of 
Win and Woo,— that it was just, carefully 
ruarding the rights of the people, and that it 
* as liberal, making taxation light, so that the 
people had plenty for all their wants. The 
paraphrase of the ‘Daily Explanation’ is.- 

Tic la 


W *"P Su ^ s com ' 

mgnt is brief and satisfactory : — fl j{f 

AXTKtT'SRKfi 

■lit- — ‘ they diil not bend their 

minds on — address their efforts to — the faults 
oj the people.’ The meaning seems to be that they 
were not on the watch to find out crime and 
punish it. To quote again from the Daily Ex- 
ptanntlnn — \ pf. If* jtj Lt 

& • # A A * if * # A 2 

fliEtSnfJ t ‘“"v 

no means accept Keang Shing’s definitions of 

*»a §-j H- i‘« w—'X 

#TSI-fSR»f 

Si® tfr-JS m-Kt It jiff 


jjg. T£ , ‘they pushed the practice and car- 
ried it tothe utmost.’ The question arises of what 
it was that they carried to the utmost ? Was it 
the virtues indicated in the two previous parr , 
so that Tpf. and are merely adjectives ? or 
are we to take those two characters as nouns, 
denoting other virtues, having a substantial 
meaning of their own ? Lin Che-k‘e, T s‘ae, and 
the Sung critics generally take the former view. 

t.m ^ iTii fb 

f 
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double heart, who kelped them to maintain and regulate the royal 
House. Thus did they receive the true favouring decree from God ; 
and thus did great Heaven approve of their ways, and give them 
6 the four quarters of the empire. Then they appointed and set up 
principalities, and established bulwarks to the throne , with a view to 
us their successors. Now do ye, my uncles, I pray you, consider with 
one another, and carry out the service which the dukes, your 
predecessors, rendered to my predecessors. Though your persons be 


Gankwd | 

took the Utter view, making ■ He 

gives ff 3? tfj ^ g jgf and I 
have tran slated accordingly. Ma Y uug likewise 
took ; but he put a stop there, and 

joined j,] as an adverb with the clause that 
follows, in which construction Keang Shing has 
followed him. mmz± , — see Bk. 

“ ‘ thus,’ ‘ thereby.’ [j^, ‘ correct.’ 

We seem to be obliged to understand a after 

m — ‘they thus received the right favouring 
decree from God.’ Keang Shing is the only one 
who construes differently, saying — 

What follows, j|| j 

is an expansion of this clause, a more accurate 
description of the * favouring decree.’ 

“ ‘ to accord with,’ «= ‘ to approve.’ 6. 

Me appeals to the great princes to assist him as 
their fathers had assisted Wan and Woo, and in 
accordance with the intention of their appointments. 

tw ^ lit M’~ the subject of "m 

is W3n and Woo, as founders of the dynasty, 
so that the force of the term merges in that of 
j^and This is much better than, with 

Keang Shing, to suppose the par. to begin at 


above, and make ^ the nominative 

The 

‘planting of defences or screens’ mm ) >3 
nothing different from the ‘ setting up of princes’ 

<si m>- * % z. a -ffi 

must be taken as = ‘ with reference to.' • for the 
sake of.’ — as 

in par. 1. Ying-ta observes that when the 
emperor was addressing princes of large States 
who bore the same surname with himself, he 

called them 18 ; and if their principalities 

were small, he called them The princes 

of a different surname were addressed by him as 
18 M and # i Here Cha'ou speaks 
more particularly to the great princes of his 
own surname. fuf 3i -F. — 

If S=§ : W ®= with ° ne 

another.’ ^ ffij % ‘ to 

think of and not forget.’ «= Ac- 

cording as we take this to mean ‘ to soothe,’ ‘ to 
tranquillize,’ or ‘ to pursue quietly and steadily,’ 
we get two views of the passage. Lin Che-k e, 
after Soo Shill, adopts the latter view , and 
compares the sentiment with that in the * Pwan- 
king.’ Pt. i., p. 14, and Pt. ii„ p. 14. 

m&m 

JcZWA&'ktc nw**. 
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distant, let your hearts be in the royal house. Thus enter into my 
anxieties and act in accordance with them, so that I, the little child, 
may not be put to shame.” 

III. All the dukes, having heard this charge, bowed- to one an- 
ether and hastily withdrew. The king put off his cap, and assumed 
again his mourning dress. 


can discharge all loyal service to the royal 
House, as your predecessors did to mine, then 
their souls will hare repose in heaven.’ I was 
at first inelined to this view, but a closer inspec- 
tion of the text makes me prefer the former, 
which is that given by Ts‘ac after Uan-kw6. 

may be taken as 
jii the translation, after Ts‘ae and Gan-kwft. 


The ‘Daily Explanation’ has:— RIMlIt 


Or we may translate—* Be thus 
reverently anxious to act in accordance with 
the requirements of your duty,' which is the 

view taken by Lin Che-k‘e. — ttrigftdt 

« 0r ® ffi 

‘a child,’ ooe who has not yet left his mother’* 
arms.’ 


Ch. 111. p. 7. t he audience ci,ose*, and 
ihe K. 1 E 0 bbsumes his mOuusimg. The use of 


tt® here confirms the interpretation of the 
phrase which I have adopted in p. 2. The 
Concluding statement, showing that the king 
and all the officer* only assumed their mourning 
dress at the conclusion of this Announcement, 


has, since the timeof Sou Shih, given rise to aeon- 
troversy, which will probably be among Chinese 
entics interminable. According to Shih, every- 
thing about the publication of the Testamentary 
Charge and the subsequent proceedings ought 
to have been transacted in mourning garb ; and 
the neglect of this was a melancholy violation 
of pyo/trielj. If the duke of Chow had been alivo, 
Shih thinks that he would not have allowed it, 
and he wonders why Confucius selected the 
documents recording it to form a portion of the 
Shoo. In point of fact, it cannot be proved 
positively that any violation of the proprieties 
established by the duke of Chow was committed, 
for the ceremonies to be observed on various 
occasions in the imperial court have not been 
transmitted. But to a student from the west 
the controversy appears trivial. We are glad 
to have the ceremonies actually observed at so 
distant a date brought before our eyes so graphi- 
cally as is done in ‘The Testamentary Charge,’ 

and ‘The Announcement of king K ang.’ 



THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK XXIV. THE CHARGE TO THE DUKE OF PEIH. 


O £ $ S « H A + # 

I*S4T#BSf <s> 

S»^l Bl ^ 


1 I. In the sixth month of his twelfth year, the day of the new 
moon’s appearance was Kang-woo, and on Jin-shin, the third day 
after, the king walked in the morning from the honoured city of 
Chow to Fung, and there, with reference to the multitudes of Ching- 
chow, gave charge to the duke of Peih to protect and regulate 
the eastern frontier. 


Introductory Note. If that reign must 
have been happy which, extending over a con- 
siderable number of years, lias yet left few or 
no memorials in history, that of king K‘ar.g may 
be so characterized. It extended over twenty- 
six years, but no other event of it, after the An- 
nouncement of the last Book, is alluded to in the 
Shoo or by Sze-ma Ts'een, but that appoint- 
ment of the duke of Peih, to which we have 
now arrived. Ts'een, indeed, tells us that ‘ dur- 
ing the time of kings Ching and K'ang, the 
empire was in a state of profound tranquillity, 
so that punishments were laid aside, and not 
used for more than forty years’ ^ 

Happy China! 

The Name of tub Book. — jp ‘The 
Charge to the duke of Peih.' The territory of 


Peih was in the pres. dis. of Ch [ ang-ngan (-£^r 
dep. of Sc-ngan. It was not a large 
principality, whose ruler was entitled to be 
styled duke or Away. That title is employed 
here as a denomination of dignity or office, the 
chief of Peih having succeeded to the duke of 
Chow as Grand-Tutor; — see on Bk. XXII., p. 
3. He was a scion of the House of Chow. This 
and his being Grand -Tutor may both be inferred 
from the manner in which king Iv'ang addresses 
him as 3LW- Ch'in Sze-k'ae says that his 
name was Kaou (pip- He must have been 
well advanced in years, when the ‘Charge’ re- 
corded here was addressed to him, for, acc. to 
p. 5, he had played his part in the fortunes of 
bis House from the time of king Win. The 
Book was not in the Shoo of Fuh-shang. 

Contents. ‘King K'ang,’ says Ts-ae, ‘con- 
sidering the condition of the multitudes of Ching- 
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chow, appointed tha duke of Peih to protect 
and regulate that district and its people. This 
Book contains the charge to him as it was re- 
corded on tablets.’ 

Keun-eh‘in. who had succeeded to the duke of 
Chow in charge of Ching-chow, has followed 
him to the grave. By the labours of those two 
great ministers, a eonsideiable change had been 
effected in the character of the people of Yin 
who had been transferred to that district. King 
K’ang appoints the duke of Peih to enter into 
and complete their work, adopting such measures 
as the altered character of the people, and 
altered circumstances of the time, called for. 
The charge occupies all the Book after au 
introductory paragraph, and may be divided 
into three chapters, each introduced by the 
words- -‘The king said.’ 

The first, parr. 2 — 5, speaks cf what bad been 
accomplished Id Ching-chow, and the admirable 
qualities of Kaou which fitted him to accomplish 
what remained to be done. The second, parr. 
6 — 11, speaks of the special measures which 
were called for by the original character and 
by the altered character of the people. The 
third, parr. 12—15, dwells on the importance 
of the charge, and stimulates the duke, by 
various motives, to address himself to fulfil it 
effectually. 

Ch. I. P. 1. The Time; Place; abd Gen- 
eral Nature of tug Charge. 

m t , sec on Bk. XII., p. 2. As 

it denotes the third day of the moon, we 
are again enabled to bring the commonly re- 
ceived chronology to the test of calculation. 
Here I will give the note of Gaubii, as on par. 
2 of ‘ The Testamentary Charge : ’ — ‘ It is agreed 
that the day here is tile third day of 

the sixth moon of the calendar of Chow, Lew 
Hin and Pan Koo pretend that this was the 
year corresponding to n.c. 1,067, to which year 
they refer the twelfth year of king K'ang ; and 
this chronology is followed in the jj 


g . In the yearn c. 1,067, the 16th of May was, 
indeed, the day ^ or the 7th of the cycle, 
but the 14tli of May was not the first day of the 
moon which did not happen till several days 
after; and that year therefore was not the 12th 
of K'ang's reign. Laying down the principle 
, avowed by Pan Koo' and Lew Hiu about the 
third day of the moon, the cycle names in the 
text agree with the year u.c. 1,056. The 16th 
of May was the day of now moon in China ; the 
18th, the third day of tho moon, was 
and this month was the sixth in the calendar 
of Chow, since during it the sun entered the 
sign of the Twins. From “ The Announcement 
of Shaon,” “ The Announcement about L6,” and 
this Book, we see that the Chinese astronomers 


of those times counted the day when the sun 
and moon were veritably in conjunction to he 
the first day of the moon. The time of a lunation 
was divided into the time of brightness and tho 
time of obscurity ; the passage from the obscure 
to the bright time was described as “ the death of 
the obscure,” and the passage from the bright to 
tlie obscure time as “ the birth of the obscure ; ” 
— see “The Testamentary Charge.” The stand- 
ard History gives 26 as the years of K'ang’s 
reign ; if that be correct, his death took place 
n.c. 1,042. since we have found that b.c. 1,056 
was his 12th year; and b.c. 1,067 was the first 
year of his reign. 

‘This year, nc. 1,067, should be marked by 
the cycle characters the 11th year of 

the cycle. Now. the *• Bamboo Books ” do mark 
hia first year so ; but the year which they denote 
is ihut n.c. 1,007, differing from the true year, 
which appears to have been demonstrated, ex- 
actly an entire cycle of 60 years.’ 

[As the cycle names of the days here afford 
ground for such important conclusions, in which 
Gaubii, I may state, was anticipated by Chang 
Yih-hing (the Buddhist priest mentioned on 
page 10), under the Thing dynasty, it becomes 
desirable to establish the genuineness of the par., 
which may be hastily thrown aside with the 
remark that it only occurs in one of the contro- 
verted Books. Now this we are able to do, »o far 
as the year, mouth, and days are concerned, from 

a passage in the '/j| % Jjf* , J# "fT, 

being that referred to by Gaubii, and which is 

*"“ 1 -ft L + — tp, 

b ft p, & ® tft 

w. 

do not know what to make of ^fjj hero; 
but it is plain that Lew Hin had seen a copy of 
the ‘Charge to Peih,’ in this par. substantially 
the same with what we have in the text before 
us.] 

I *£$ ill "f M ifc’ * ce on Bk - 

III., p. 1. ^J, -see on Bk. XX., p. 1. 

We ate to understand Haou. ‘The king went 
to Fung,’ says Ts‘ae, ‘ to give the charge in the 
temple of king Win, because the duke of Peih 
had been minister to him.’ 

was what was called Jv ‘ the lower capital,’ 
See on Bk. XXI., p. 1., where also 
‘ the eastern frontier,’ is explained. 

The time had come to adopt 
adiflft. method with the people of Yin from those 
pursued by their former overseers, the duke of 
Chow and Keun-eh‘in ; — aa is explained below. 
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2 II. The king spoke thus : — Oil ! Grand-tutor, it was when king 
Wan and king Woo had diffused their great virtue through the 
empire that they were able to receive the appointment which Yin 

3 had enjoyed. The duke of Chow acted as assistant to my royal 
predecessors, and tranquillized and established their empire. Cau- 
tiously did he deal with the refractory people of Yin, and removed 
them to the city of Lo, that they might be quietly near the royal 
house, and thus be transformed by its lessons. Six and thirty years 
have elapsed, the generation has been changed, and manners 


Cli. II. Pp. 2—5. First part of thf. 
Charge. How the lmpirf had rf.kn got bv 
Wan and Woo, assisie.d by the mike of 
Chow ; what the iipke had dose with the 
people of Yin. New measures were now 

CALLED FOH ; AND THE CHARACTER OF THE DUKE 
OF PEIH, WHICH MARKED HIM OUT AS THE MAN 

FOB THE OCCASION. 2. — RCC. to 

what was said on * in par. 6 of 

the last Book, we might translate this by ‘Uncle 
and Tutor.’ Lin Che-k'e, moreover, says that the 
duke of Peih was ‘ a son of king Wan, a younger j 
brother of king Woo and the duke of Chow, ! 

aud an uncle of king Clung ( 

St3E 

but I do not know his authority for such 

a statement. Sze-ma Ts‘een has given the j 
names of Win’s ten sons by his queen T‘ac-sze, 
and this duke is not among them. I believe he 
was a scion of the House of Chow ; but we may 

take (5ffj here in the same way as in Pt, 

IV., Bk. XL, p. 1, as = ^£ gjjj. If he had 
really been a brother of the duke of Chow, we 
might have expected some reference to the fact 
in the course of the Charge. 3. ‘j^ 

kkti 3:<- the critics generally 
understand by J all K'ang’s predecessors, 
— Wan, Woo, and Ching. Lin Che-k‘e contends 
with much force that the phrase should in this 
place be restricted to king Ching. It is hardly 
necessary to depart from the more common 


view. Clung must certainly ho included. Gaubil 
gives — ‘ le roi, mon pere;’ Medhurst erroneous- 
ly,— ‘ these former kings ’ ^ 

g'^,‘ their (or his) empire.’ 

f |[,-eomp. Bk. XIV.. pp. 18-21. 

IS I it- com p- $?$S % I’ Pt - IV -> 

Bk. V., Pt. i., p. 9. The 3E* or ‘imperial 
city ’ of Ld was the place where the • nine 
vases’ of the empire were deposited, and where 
it was intended that the emperor should give 
audience to ail the princes. The people of Yin 
in Ching -chow and thecountry about might very 
well be said to be near the ‘ royal house.’ The 

‘ Daily Explanation ’ expands ^J|| 

mmzm ®M=m~ 

‘there have elapsed — been gone through— three 
A’e. or periods of twelve years.’ A period of 
twelve years was denominated a ace. to 
Ying-ta, because in that period the planet 
Jupiter completed a revolution in his orbit, and 
the cycle characters of the or ‘ earthly 

branches,’ had also run their round. We do not 
know exactly from what year we are to reckon 
these 36 years. If, as is commonly believed, 
the reign of Ching lasted 37 years, and we add 
12 years of K'ang’s reign to them, we obtain 
four duodenary periods, and net three. Even 
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have altered. Through the four quarters of the empire there is no 
occasion for anxiety, and I, the one man, enjoy repose. 

4 The prevailing ways now tend to advancement and now to 
degeneracy, and measures of government must be varied according 
to the manners of the time. If you do not manifest your approval 
of what is good, the people will not be led to stimulate themselves 

5 in it. But your virtue, 0 duke, is strenuous, and you are cautiously 
attentive to small things. You have been helpful to and brightened 
tour reigns, with deportment all-correct, leading on the inferior 
officers, so that there is not one who does not reverently take your 
words as a law. Your admirable merits were that of many in the 


if we reekon from the date of the 1 Announce- 
ment about Lb,’ we have more than 40 vears. 
A supposition of Gaubil, that king K’ang 
intends the time which had elapsed from the 
death of the duke of Chow, seems to me 

very likely. jff our word ‘ genera- 
tion ’ answers to Ts'ae says;— -f- 

P( ftf , ‘Father and soil are called a ifr- 
One generation passetli away, and another 
cometh.’ 

, — dee the use 

of M in in rt - U-. Bk. IV., p. 6. 

P. 4. Goat, must be varied according to the 
character of the people,- the time uas come for 
discriminative measuies. ff -ft lf«, 

-it would be hard to say ho^andlwoLdfr- 
stood this clause. Hts comment on it is— 

Yrng-ta only makes more dark by his expansion 
o^t. I have foUmred Ts’ae who observes that 
n M' ‘ generous,’ ‘affluent,’ 

‘good;’ and & ^ ^ ‘foul,’ < im - 

pure; and then illustrates this clause and the 
next by say ing that, w hen the duke of Chow took 
charge of Ching-chow, the character of ti e 
people, with their evil habits ^unchanged 

Whe a n d K aUtl0 K 6aealing With ‘he- 
necessarj . When Keun-chbn took chanre the 

peo^e were considerably improved, andhenee 

e as enjoined to be forbearing with them, 

and promote harmonizing measures. 


~/f , — the people, we are to suppose, 
were now in that state, that the good of many 
of them deserved to be acknowledged, and that 
acknowledgement would act as the best stimu- 
lus to others. The paraphrase of the ‘Daily 
Explanation ’ is : — 

B^-iln?r : ll=§'^f#ScA 
Z-m i£Mi 13 i± it- H®* 

f » 

to ® ® ft if M-#- 

first case it is a verb ; in the second, a noun in 
the concrete. 5. The great virtue of the 
duke of Peih. M 'b tii’-'b # 

‘little things,’ «» ‘ small matters’ (^JJJ f~j)- 

B>' P| ftfv ‘four generations,’ we are 

to understand the reigns of Wiln, Woo, Cliing, 
and the existing reign of K‘ang. Ying-tft 
refers to a passage in the jg| ^ jw 
Pj (near the end), about king Wfin, how he 

SJ A JR- B5 3*1 Jfc — 4l"-r 

HJ8-& 

Jp.i <^>, which shows that in the 8th cent. 
b.c., it was the current belief that the duke of 
Peih had been a minister of king Wan. 
ll~ — ‘with correct countenance 
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times of the former kings ; I, the little child, have but to let my 
robes hang down, and fold my hands while I look up for the com- 
plete effect of your measures .” 

6 III. The king spoke, “Oh! Grand-tutor, I now reverently 

7 charge you with the duties of the duke of Chow. — Go! Signalize the 
good, separating the bad’ from them ; give tokens of your approbation 
to their neighbourhoods, distinguishing the good so as to make it ill 
for the evil, thus establishing the influence and reputation of their 
virtue. Where the people will not obey your lessons and statutes, 


leading on those below you.’ But by 

we are to understand all the deportment. Lin 
Clie-k‘e refers, aptly enough, to the words of 
Confucius about the man in authority, Ana. 

xx, IE a 

mm 

W M a- Tl ” 

B® “ a verb, <=■ ‘ to imitate,’ ‘ to take as a 

model’ $j| % % i’- thia 

clause is in a measure opposed to the next. — 
4 Even under my predecessors your admirable 
merits have been many ; how much more roust 
I be indebted to you ! ’ —f yj'v 

~ 7 y , — we must not understand ‘ the robes let 
down and the hands folded ’ as expressive of 
idleness and indifference. The king figures 
himself in the ancestral temple, in his robes 
and attitudes of reverent ceremony, happy in 
the thought that he had so able a minister on 
whom he might entirely depend. Compare the 
same language in the conclusion of Bk. 111., p. 
10. 


king K‘ang could not but have a feeling of rev- 
erence in delivering it. The work that Keun- 
ch'iu had done is not mentioned, hut he appears 
in p. 13. 7. Many of the people of Yin 

had profited so much by the labours of the duke 
of Chow and Iveun-clrin with them, that they 
might be pronounced reformed, and should re- 
ceive marks of favour, while those who continu- 
ed obstinately bad should be made to feel that 

they were marked. mm (low. 4th 
tone) Tgf , — these clauses show how 

the good should be dealt with. m is the name 


of a peculiar kind of flag, used among other 
purposes to mark out places or paths ; as a verb 


here, it = our 1 to signalize.’ 


mmm 


<- #> JS # M B ’ with 


the meaning in the translation. 



a signal,’ ‘ to set up a signal — akm to 


%* # # ig-® ® g # Jil 
^ g j&i The tw ° i** 1901 1(19 

clause are connected as in the first clause. 


The king certainly is not sparing in his laud- 
ation of the minister. 

Ch. III. Pp. 6 — 11. Second part of the 

ClIARGF. : THE SPECIAL DUTIES WHICH THE 

DUKE WAS TO DISCHARGE; THE DIFFICULTIES 
WITH WHICH HE WOULD HAVE TO CONTEND ; AND 
THE METHOD BY WHICH HE MIGHT BE SUCCESS- 
IVE. 6. , — ‘reverently charge.’ 

The charge being so great, being communicated 
in the temple of king Win, having respect to 
the completion of the work of the duke of Chow, 


$§} ^ iff, con 'P- t»« 

expression Ana., XIV., xvi. The whole 

= • planting — setting up— for them, Le n the good, 
tlieir influence and reputation.’ The ‘Daily 
Explanation’ gives for it — 


m-mzif-Mffl&eiT m 

]££, — these three clauses describe how the bad 
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mark off the boundaries of their hamlets, making them fear to do evil 
and desire to do good. Define anew the borders and frontiers, and 
be careful to strengthen the guardposts through the territory, in 
older to secure the tranquillity of the whole empire. 

“In measures of government to be consistent and constant, and 
in proclamations a combination of completeness and brevity, are 
■valuable. There should not be the love of what is extraordinary. 
Among the customs of Shang was the flattery of superiors. Sharp- 
tonguedness was the sign of worth. The remains of these manners 
are not yet obliterated. Do you, 0 duke, bear this in mind. 


should be dealt with. 

wells,’ about which their farms were distributed. 
It may be translated here by ■ hamlets.’ We sec 
how the people — the peasantry — of Yin were 
distributed over the country of which Ching- 

chow might be considered the centre. t|3 
ft 5$ — Ts‘ne says that jjy and ^ are 

the8ame; but the meaning of given for J^p 
in the diet., answers very well. Wang Ts’caou 
says : — ‘The city of Lo and the honoured capital 
of Chow were the two centres of the imperial 
domain. The honoured capital of Haou might 
be considered to have a square of 800 le, or 61 
squares of 100 le each, attached to it ; and Lo or 
Ching-chow to have a square of 600 le, or 36 
squares of 100 le each. The extent from east 
to west was greater than from north to 
south, but altogether there was as much as a 
square of 1,000 le. Thus the borders of L5 were 
also the borders of Haou.’ See the ^ §<£ 

c strengthen the places of 
ward within the boundaries over which you are 

r inted -A^ § ft^‘$ issr 

Wang Ch‘ung-yun observes that, while the 
separation of the good from the bad was calcu- 
lated to have a beneficial moral effect upon the 
people, these latter measures were a safeguard 
against any attempts at insurrection. 


Pp. 8 — 11. The difficulties the duke would have 
to contend with ; and how to contend with them. 

8. is defined as the opposite of or 

‘what is brief.’ ‘proclama- 

t _m 

7C 


tions,’ ‘govt, orders.’ 

cf t§1’ ‘ complete; :n principle, and compen- 
dious in expression.’ We may take fljand jpj 
as synonyms. |||s J*|| j s taken as having 
the meaning of JSg • ready acquiescence,’ 
of inferiors with their superiors. Ying-til 
shows that this was the meaning given to the 
phrase in the time of Confucius, by quoting 
the remarks of Han K‘c a stated 

man of Tsin, contemporary with the sage — 

W If ffi 6ifi IS ft BI JH Z 

[■ 

have tried without success to verify this refer- 
ence. Han K‘e appears repeatedly in the 

#. m & but I have not met with the 
remark attributed to him. Ying-ti has probably 
confounded j|£ -jr witli the scholar 
^ -f', in the 3d Bk. of whose Works (-J-* 
mention is made of [Jjjj , who 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ] The sharp- 

tonguedness of the times of Yin is indicated in 
Pt. IV., Bk. V., Pt. iii., p. 9, and Bk. VII., Pt. 
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9 I have heard the saying — ‘ Families which have for generations 
enjoyed places of emolument seldom observe the rules of propriety. 
They become dissolute and do violence to virtue, setting themselves 
in positive opposition to the way of Heaven. They ruin the 
formative principles of good ; encourage extravagance and display ; 

10 and tend to carry all future ages on the same stream with them.’ Now 
the officers of Yin had long relied on the favour which they enjoyed. 
In the confidence of their prideful extravagance they extinguished 
their sense of righteousness. They displayed before men the beauty 
of their robes, proud, licentious, arrogant, and boastful ; — the 
natural issue was that they should have ended in being tho- 
roughly bad. Although their lost minds have been in a measure 


i., p. 17. 9. On tlic general lesson of this 

par., comp, various passages of Bk. XV. phf 
‘to pursue the course of pro- 
priety.’ ‘ to vi °* ate '’ ° r 

‘to invade,’ ‘encroach upon.’ 

‘ they injured transforming changes,’ i.e.. they 
corrupt the public manners, ace. to which the 
characters of individuals are moulded. — 

*!• 10 - JSfUi is used 

in the sense of jjRj or ‘ to depend on.’ Their 
‘ favour ’ had been to them the mat on which 
they rested. The diet, gives on the character a 
note of Yen Sze-koo:— j|| ffi] JJ 

^ A Z 

the ‘ Daily Explanation ’ gives — ij^j .Jd 

is ‘extravagance’ taking its 
rise from pride. H ^ A- Lin 
Che-k‘e understands this as meaning — ‘They 
tried to surpass other men in the beauty of their 
dress ' (=|^ — jp- ; but it is better to 

take the -J-* after the adj. as in p. o, — 

% ^ I Luh Keen (|^ |i ; 


Ming dyn.) defines as=» ££> 1 the dis- 
soluteness of the mind ; ’ ‘ the 

j voluptuousness of the mind;’ 

‘the arrogance of the mind;’ 

‘ the froth of the mind.’ 

ij^. shows the natural issue of the various ways 
' and attributes which have been described, and 
attributed to the officers of Yin. It would be 
wrong to translate it as an historical future. 
We find a portion of this par., without any note 
j of quotation, in the , where appears 

| instead of m-M + 

St $c> "zr ~2X~ 14 is here that the 

phrase, the lost mind,’ to which so 

much importance was subsequently attached by 
Mencius, occurs for the first time in the classics. 

‘to bar them.’ ‘The root of evil,’ 
says Ch'in King, ‘might still be present: and 
though the lost mind has been recovered, it may 
be carried off again on the occurrence of tempta- 
tion.’ 11. (= Hf"’ ‘ S oods ’’ 'P r0 ' 
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11 recovered, it is difficult to keep them under proper restraint. If 
with their property and wealth they can be brought under the 
influence of instruction, they may enjoy lengthened years. Virtue 
and righteousness! — these are the great lessons. If you do not 
follow with them these lessons of antiquity, wherein will you in- 
struct them?” 

12 IV. The king said, “ Oh ! Grand-tutor, the security or the danger 
of the empire depends on these officers of Yin. If you are not 
too stern with them nor too mild, their virtue will be truly cultivated. 

13 The duke of Chow was able to exercise the necessary caution 
at the beginning of the undertaking; Keun-ch‘in displayed the 
harmony proper to the middle of it; and you, 0 duke, can bring 
it at last to a successful issue. You three princes will have been 
one in aim, and have equally arrived at the proper way. The pene- 
trating power of your principles, and the good character of your 


5* rt >-’) H He fl|> j# /K 

difficult to say whether we should understand 
g fll |J|| w meaning, ‘ Having property 
and wealth, if they can also be instructed,’ ot 
‘Notwithstanding their property and wealth, it 
they can be instructed.’ I think the former 
view is preferable, as Ch‘in King says 

& Ml iiEf&.ft 

a#75A:ii|. 

“ O.^F ~ jjlr. ‘The lessons of antiquity’ cart 
only mean those of ‘virtue and righteousness.’ 
The crowding of difft. subjects into one short 
paragraph is annoying and perplexing. 


Ch. IV. Pp. 12 — 15. The conclusion op 
the Charge:— importance or the work en- 
trusted TO THE DUKE ; AND MOTIVES TO MAKE 


HIM EXERT HIMSELF. 12. 

here we must understand the 
whole empire. The king lmd said in par. 3 
that lie had no occasion for anxiety about any- 
thing in the empire. His language here is 
different, ‘it shows,’ says Ts ae, ‘that he was 
one who could not rest easily in small achieve- 
ments.’ He would make assurance doubly sure. 

/f> [ijlj — this is the rule of 

conduct for the duke of Peih. He was to 
pursue the right medium in dealing with the 
officers of Tin. 13. ffc ^ 

— comp. Bk. XXI., p. 7. = BWt 

> — Wang Ts’caou says : — 

# n * m @ b * h if ® 
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measures of government, will exert an enriching influence on the 
people, so that the wild tribes, with their coats buttoning on the 
left, will all seek their dependence on them, and I, the little child, 

14 will lone enjoy much happiness. Thus, 0 duke, here in Ching- 
chow will you establish for ever the imperial possession of C hoti\ 
and you will have an inexhaustible fame. Your descendants will 
follow your perfect pattern, governing accordingly. 

15 “Oh! do not say, ‘ I am unequal to this but exert your mind to 
the utmost. Do not say, ‘The people are lew;’ but attend carefully 
to your business. Reverently follow the accomplished achieve- 
ments of the former kings, and complete the excellence of the 
government of your predecessors.” 


[, ‘The govt. of the three princes differ- 
ing as this earlier and that later, yet each 
aiding the others, is what is called 
their measures, different as the change of man- 
ners and times required, yet always right in 
their own circumstances, is what is called 

—comp, 

Mencius, II., Pt. I, i-, 7. 
ft and are one thing, or the course 

and the issue of the rule of Chiug-cliow. 

& Is* .-see Bk. V„ p. 12. £ t£ - 

»ee Ana., XIV., xviii., 2. -j- . 

-see Bk. XXI., p. 14. 14. £ iMl ^ 

— Gan-kwA expounds this — ^ Ml 

feu&mjsz smsfli 

( -)®> s Jst ^ If X’-"" ' r "“ I 

Explanation ’ gives for this : — /f* fff ^ 


ifftgT* 48 &Z 

£ .5. it i 

‘ to exert to the utmost’ Tire duke ought 
iun to shrink from his duty, because it was 
arduous. |0li ^.-neither 
might he trifle with his work, thinking it easy. 

^ jja*’ — eoin P # * n * Can. of Yaou,’ 
p. 3. By ‘ the former kings ’ we are to under- 
stand Wan, Woo, and Cbing. 

•jljr — the ‘ former government ’ is that of 

t he duke of Chow and Kcun-ch-in. The clause 
will bear to be translated. — ‘ that you may 
realize an excellence superior to the govt of 
your predecessors ;’ but we have two instances 
of j - after an adj. in this Book, and not indi- 
cating comparison. I prefer to consider as 
an active verb, and the whole — 
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m The f king s P oke _ thus “ 0h ! Keun-ya, your grandfather and 
your father one after the other, with a true loyalty and honestv, 
laboured in the service of the royal House, accomplishing a merit 


XT ., » v c i'vumjnrry Darren. 

>.o other event of his reign is commemorated 
but the appointment of the duke of Peih to the 
govt. 01 Chmg-chow. During his time, however 
several worthies of whom we have had occasion 
to speak passed. off the stage. In Loo, Pih- 

1062 for imf th a C d " ke of Chow - ».c. 

1,062 (or 1,063), and was succeeded by his son 

Ts'ew (@-), or duke K'aou (jfe A ), who 

gave place in the king’s 20th year to duke Yang 

Yal 'g died in the last year of the 


wc UI1U 111 04C*III« 

anu other authors are unfavourable to him. 
The first symptoms of decay in the dynasty date, 
indeed, from his time. In b.c. 1,038 the duke 
of Loo was murdered by a younger brother, 
who established him self in his room, while the 
king could do nothing to avenge 00 great an 
outrage. 

Ch‘aou died in a hunting expedition to the 
south, according to most accounts, being drown- 
ed in the river 11 an, which he was crossing in a 
boat, whose planks were only glued together! 
This account is no doubt fabulous. 


„ • _ , . „ . " IWO * y mints were oniy giuea ioge*iuu • 

reign, and was followed by his son Tsae (5$?), ^ 113 account is no doubt fabulous. 

or duke Yew (|^ To thc sam(J / The Name op the Book.-^ ^f, ‘Keun- 

assigned the death of Shlh. the duke of Sh ya ’’ The n . ame is taken from that of the person 
the co-worker with the duke of Chnw • a ?i”’ w!lose appointment to be minister of Instruction 
establishment of the dynasty. lne fr,r,I)1, tlle subject of the Book. Keun-ya’s 

The viscount of Wei the ! 8u *, nam e is not known. His father and grand- 

and Chung of Ts‘ae have ail iiw C V. ? a,1g ’ 1 f at J' er > 11 appears, had been in the same office 

chronicled in this reimi. 15e their deaths j before him ; and hence it is conjectured that he 

Kim K‘ani» w.. , , , may have been the grandson of the Chief of Juy, 

-Tpr ® ucceeded by his son Hiia w ^° was minister of Instruction at the com- 

(±g(), known as king Ch‘aou (VtU in-, t mencement of king K’ang’s reign. This is 

whom the standard History assigns possible ; but we cannot say more, for, acc. to 

reign of 51 years. The Shoo h a ve . ry .5 the received chronology, the commencement of 
about him. The appointment nf ir Ver ' 1S 8ilent ftuh’s reign was separated from that of K‘ang 
minister of Instruct^ TaffikZ* ‘° b , c hy nearl >’ 80 years, 
wehave now arrived, was made by king'Vuh Tlle Bc>o11 was not * n Fuh-shang’s Shoo. 
(f§S)> Ch'aou's son and successor * Contents. The Book is short, containing 

sor, the first °“>y seven paragraphs. The 4th and 5th parr. 
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2 which was recorded on the grand banner. I, who am but a little 
child, have inherited the charge of the line of government trans- 
mitted from WSn and Woo, from Ching and from K‘ang, and keep 
also thinking of their ministers who were able to aid them in 
the good government of the four quarters of the empire ; — the 
trembling anxiety of my mind makes me feel as if I were treading 


speak of the duties of the minister of Instruc- 
tion. The other paragraphs stimulate Keun-ya 
to the discharge of them by motives drawn 
from the merits of his forefathers, and the 
services which he would render to the empire, 
making his sovereign no unworthy descendant 
of W&n and Woo. 

Pp. 1 — 3. The king speaks of the merits of 
Keun-ya’s grandfather and father; of his ou-n 
anxiety to get ministers equal to those ef his ances- 
tors ; and of his hope that Keun-ya would render 
him services which should prove that he was the 
worthy scion of a good stock. 1 . 

31 3E ^ ~ Ma s*” & ; Ming dyn.) 

gives the following definitions of & ‘"'“ A 

Z, -dT' ll* - tjlj . ‘The putting forth one's 
whole mind is called & ; there is not in it the 
insincerity of a single thought: holding firm 
the way of principle is called ; there is not 
in it the incorrectness of a single action.* We 
must understand a preposition, or 

W^and^. ^ 

A m * s t ^ ie nanoe °f the grand imperial 
banner. The Chow Le, Bk. XXVII., makes 
mention of the sm , or ‘ superintendent of | 
banners,’ who had cliarge of all the ‘ nine flags 
or banners' (ffj ^*) therefore, is in 

***** Py s a 8 e used apparently as synonymous 
with Commonly, however, we find it used 
with reference to the grand standard, on which 
were figures of the sun and moon, with figures I 
of dragons, lying along its breadth, one over the ! 
other head above tail. The sun and moon, ! 


however, were the distinctive figures of the 
grand banner. It was borne aloft when the 
emperor went to sacrifice ; — see the same Bk. of 
the Cliuw le, on the duties of the rti 
The names of meritorious ministers, moreover, 
were inscribed ou it during their life time, pre- 
paratory to their sharing in the sacrifices of the 
ancestral temple after their death ; — see tho 
Chow Le, Bk. XXX., on the duties of the 

sj ®t. p 3. 2. 

— it is inferred, and with reason, from the lan- 
guage of this clause, that the kiug had lately 
succeeded to the throne, and that this Charge 
to Keun-ya was delivered in the early part of 
his reign. Cbronologists generally refer it to 
his 3d year. But how is it that while speaking 
of the line or clue of govt., as being transmitted 
to him from Win and Woo, Ching and K‘ang, 
he makes no mention of King's successor, his 
own father? The prefatory note expressly 
assigns the charge to king Muh. 2r-ti 

— the meaning of this is, that while 

the" l ing felt that he himself could not follow 
his predecessors passibus tequis, he thought also 
how they, so superior to him, had yet been 
assisted by very able ministers. What cause 

was there then for anxiety to him ' 1t~ 

In the edition of the ‘Thirteen King,' for 

% I Z. £ we bavc IE Z £• 

But Gan-kwC’s comment—^ jffl 

Z gL- shows that he clU5t hare read % 

3E probably crept into the text 

from Bk. XXVIII.. p. 1, g. ». §§{, |3J ~)j> 

— see 1 The Testamertary Charge,’ p. 25. ]?§ 

rt? M— this representation of periloitsness 


also found in the Yih King, under the diagram 
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3 on a tiger’s tail, or walking upon spring ice. I now give you charge 
to assist me; be as my limbs to me, as my heart and back-bone. 
Continue their old service, and do not disgrace your grandfather 
and father. 

4 “Diffuse widely the knowledge of the five invariable relations 
of society , and reverently seek to produce a harmonious observance 
of the duties belonging to them among the people. If you can 
be correct in your own person, none will dare to be but correct. 
The minds of the people cannot attain to the right Mean of 

5 duty ; — they must be guided by your attaining it. In the heat and 
rains of summer, the inferior people may be described as murmuring 


It 8 comp, the 

various ways iu which Kaou-tsung spoke of 
Yufi’s relations to him, IV , Bk. V11T., Pt. i., 
1 p. 5 — 8; and nlso par. 11 of the ‘Yih and 
Tseih.’ ff 

‘the old office of your fathers.’ The only dif- 
ficulty is with the Pj. It would seem to be 


and then ~Pj ^ JjJjj. is ‘ the old duties 
which would almost seem hereditary in your 
family.’ Ying-tS ingeniously says— 


3c & W fr- This par. and the 

next show that Keun-ya’s father and grand- 
father had been the ministers of Instruction. 


P. 4. The .ytecial duties of Krirn-ya, and the 
importance of his exemplifying himself the lessens 
which he taught. , — comp. 

Sliun*s charge to Se6, his minister of Instruc- 
tion,— J embraces 
.what are here called J jUl an<1 Wl ^ de- 
notes tlie social relations, with their obligations, 
as so many mnms or unchanging rules of life ; 
J|lJ denotes those obligations recognised and 
obeyed as practical duties or laws of conduct. 
^ = ‘ reverently.’ g| ^ 

— comp. Ana. XII., xvii., 

The paraphrase of the ‘Daily 
Explanation ' is interesting : — 


Z% WlffiHS 

B'J Sfc Jg IE i?n US tS 8} # 

MZ^iki k- S S6 iS 
Z it. *! $g S5 m & Z iff. # 
is Z ft- S fit s IE. 

-AM 

mut a® z^iMM am 

5. flow syhifmthy for 
the hardships of the people should move Keun-ya to 
Inborn for their good. d'R-l* Bm 

1 ‘the inferior people may be described as 
murmuring and sighing.’ tiS is to be 
taken a* in Bk. XIII., p. 12,-'g| 

mm® , — ‘theirs indeed are hardships!’ 
As the ‘ Daily Explanation ’ says, 'J'K*? 

m » wi- >£ a is f® % i>r # 

ft * W S 3? * £■. fa at 
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and sighing. And so it is with them in the great cold of winter. 
How great are their hardships! Think of their hardships in order 
to seek to promote their ease, and the people will be tranquil. 

6 Oh ! how great and splendid were the plans of king W&n ! How 
greatly were they carried out by the energy of king Woo. They 
are for the help and guidance of us their descendants; — all in 
principle correct and deficient in nothing! Do you with reverence 
illustrate your instructions, and enable me to honour and follow 


4828 S 

— the advice here given to Ketin-ya is substan- 
tially the same with that given to T‘ae-kei 
by E Yin, -fit $£ R ^ ft- The 
student will say, ‘ Hut Ketin-ya was the minister 
of instruction, whose province was the minds 
of the people, whose business was their moral 
training: — how is it that he is here directed to 
think of the difficulties of their lot, and to 
provide for their material well-being ?’ In an- 
swer to this, there may be quoted first the re- 
marks of Chang Urh-kca lint ' 

dyn.): — ‘When the nourishment of tbe people 
is provided lor, their moral training may be 
carried on with advantage. While they are 
groaning amid their sufferings from hunger and 
cold, it is vain to require from them to pursue 
the Mean, and discharge all the duties belong- 
ing to their various relations.’ See the 
Next we may refer to the exi»osition of the duties 
of the minister of Instruction in the 9th 3k. of 
the Chow Le, from many parts of which we might 
suppose that he was the minister of Agriculture, 
and charged with the care of the material well- 
being of the people, rather than with what is 
commonly understood as the business of their 
education. That poverty tends to crime, and 
competency to virtue is a maxim recognised in 
China from itG earliest history. These remarks 
seem to explain sufficiently anything that might 
seem incongruous in this par. There is no 


necessity to suppose with I.in Che-k‘e that it is 
spoken to Keun-ya, not as minister of Instruc- 
tion merely', bnt as uniting with that office 
the dignity of one of the Knmj, and so charged 
with ■ the harmonizing and regulating of the 
operations of Heaven and Earth’ (Bk. XX, p. 
5), able somehow therefore, and bound, to mode- 
rate the heats of summer and the cold of 
winter. 


fin the Le Ke, Bk. p. 17, we have 

most of this par., with some trifling variations : 

-flH j 0 

It Bl® 8# 

10* 


P. 6. The l iny mentions the achievements of 
he dynasty in the and hopes not to come short 
/’ his p, , ib rcssor.-, by the http of Kcun-ya, who 
ikewise icdl thus be shonm no unworthy son of 
r is fathers. mm B3& —sea 

til this quoted by Mencius, III., Pt. VI., ix., 6. 

ji i %r t dt 

Zp we arc probably to understand kings Cliing 
md K‘ang. 3^ = Iff- The whole ~ 

tmm f&mzw mm 

^jf’- comparc Qmic 

|. Bk. XXH., p. 4. f{|, 

10 w ever, indicates what issued from A4n and 
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the example of my immediate predecessors, to respond to and display 
the bright decree conferred on Wan and Woo: — so shall you 
be the mate of your by -gone fathers ” 

The king spoke thus: — “Keun-ya, do you take for your rule 
the lessons afforded by the former courses of your excellent fathers. 
The good order or the bad of the people depends on this. You will 
thus follow the practice of your grandfather and father, and make 
the good government of your prince illustrious.” 


W oo ; what was conferred on them. 

HU, this clause must have refer- 

ence to Keun-ya, and not, as Gan-kwfi supposed, 
both to the king and the ministers. . MA 
are the grandfather and father of Keun-ya, 
already referred to. Literally the clause is— 
‘Going back, you will match your former men.’ 


P. 7. The king finally urges Keun-ya to follow 
the example of hU fatlter and grandfather in the 

ft ^=g 8$ <-fl> ^ 

IE comp, the same phrase in 
IV, Bk. VHI, Ft. iii, p. 10. There, however, 
it denotes * the former premier,’ or chief of the 


administration of Shang, while here we can 
only understand it of Keun-ya’s father and 


grandfather. —‘on this;’ i.e, your 

thus following your fathers. 


the ‘ I)ai) y Explanation’ has for this:— 


• «IE 

# ^ * * it a, n jit m n 


[The whole of this Charge appears forced and 
exaggerated.] 
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1 king Spoke thus: — “Pih-keung, I. come short in virtue, 

and have now succeeded to the former kings, to occupy the great 
throne. I am fearful and conscious of the peril of my position. 
I rise at midnight, and think how I can avoid falling into faults. 

The Name of the Book ; and Date. — JJ jjj 

‘The Charge to Keung.’ The prefatory 
note says that • king Muh appointed Pih-keung 
, and thereupon was made 
the * Charge to Keung.’ From par. 1 we learn 
that Pih-keung (fj^J |§j) was the name of the 
individual to whom the charge was given ; the 
title therefore might have been id mz 
W’ or simply |gj, after the analogy of 
the title of the last Booh. No reason can 
he given for the form of the name a3 we have it, 
but that it was the fancy of the compiler to call 
it so. As Lin Clie-k‘e says, jJ^ §&. 

-mxz&m 

As to the office which Pih-keung was appoint- 
ed to till, there are two opinions. In the preface 
it is called ]£; and in the Book, p. 1, 


*IE He is no doubt included among the 
of p. 6, and we must admit, therefore, the 
designation in the preface as correct. Now 
is used first for * servant,’ without reference to 
the nature of the service. The diet, gives the 
definition of the f£ |Je. 

‘one who renders services,’ and illustrates this 
by a passage from the Le Ke, jjj|| jM.— ft 

0 & ft fSH# •. 

public officer is called s ; an officer in the 
family is called But the character also 

meaDS ‘a charioteer ’ j|| Q -n, e 


i difft. views depend on whether the general 
meaning or the special be supposed to predomi- 
nate in the case before us. 

When we refer to the Chow Le, we find many 
officers in the dept, of the minister of War 

denominated as f||. In Bk. XXXI., we have 

and in Bk. XXXII., we have the (© 

is taken here to=fj|), 
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2 Formerly, Wan and Woo were endowed with all intelligence, august 
and sage, while their ministers, small and great, all cherished 
loyalty and goodness. Their servants, charioteers, attendanst, 


and JJJ The student naturally, and 
I think correctly, supposes that he has in the 
■km of Bk. XXXI. the office of Pih keung : 
but Gan-fewfl and Ying-t8, whose views Lin 
Che-k-e approved of, were of opinion rather that 
he should be identified with the of Bk. 

XXXII. The duties of the km are dc- 
se ibed in many parr. He, or they— for there 
were two officers so denominated — regulated the 
dress of the emperor on ditft. occasions, and the 
positions where lie should stand or sit. He 
received the great commands of the emperor, 
and delivered them to those for whom they 
were intended ; and conveyed on tiie other hand to 
the emperor memorials from without. He went 
before the emp. to and from andiences. Tiiese 
details are sufficient to show how close were his 
relations with the einpcror, and how intimate 
were the services which he rendered. 

Tim under whom (though this point 

is not so clear) appear to have been the ^ 

* , &e., mentioned above, had charge of the 
grand carriage of the emperor, and drove him 
in it to sacrifices, fjo far they were ciosc enough 
together, but their relations were by no means 
so numerous and intimate as those of the emp. 

and the Wiiy should we suppose that 

Pih-keung was appointed ^ t|J and not ^ 

The only reason is that the ^ ^ were 
great officers of the second degree 

while the ^ ^ were only of the third 

( ['' ^). There would be force in this, 

if the one office had been under the other. 
But there is no evidence to show that this 
was the case. The two K'ungs erroneously 
supposed it was, and hence they were led to a 
wrong conclusion about the office of Pih-keung. 

There were two under whom were 

4 petty servants (yjv gf ), 6 servants for sacri- 
ficrs 12 s P«cial servants (ijjjjj 

2 treasurers (Jff), 4 clerks ( j£), 2 helps (^), 

20 waiters (fifr), with perliaps otliers. Pih- 
keung must iiave been the senior or chief of the 
two. Biot translates the term by, 1 Grand Do- 


meslique.’ ‘ High Chamberlain ' is the nearest 
1 can come to it in English. 

[This long investigation of the office of Pih- 
keung may be wearisome to some readers. I 
thought it worth while to enter on it, because 
many Chinese critics have professed themselves 
unable to determine the point. M. de Guignes, 
who had certainly read the Shoo with eare, at 
least in Gaubil's version, strangely says, in his 
summary of the Book, that ‘ Keung was one of 
the great officers of king Mull. He is named 
Pili-keung ( -|jfj J^J), because lie was chief of 
several vassal princes!’ So difficult is it, 
without prolonged and close study, to interpret 
correctly documents in this language.] 

The Book is only found in the * old text.’ 

Contests. King Muh represents himself as 
conscious of his own incompctencics, and op- 
pressed witli a sense of the important duties 
devolving on him. llis predecessors, much 
superior to himself, were yet greatly indebted 
to the aid of the officers about them ; — how 
much more must this be the case with himself! 

^ He proceeds to appoint Keung to be the High 
Chamberlain, that he may guide correctly all the 
other servants about the imperial person, and so 
promote his virtue ; telling him the manner of 
men whom he should employ, and the care which 
he should exercise in the selection of them. 

Pp. l — 3. Preliminary to the appointment. 1 . 
The king s gi eat anxiity in the thought oj his oil'll 
meomijetency and ins high position. 

^ "f ^5»— ‘ I am not competent in tlio 
point of virtue/ Compare Kaou-tsung’ct ^ 
in ‘The Charge to Yuc,’ Pt. 

i > p- 2 - li % A % 2 Js -%; 

*=J^j ; ' fs ‘ ac B ives for the whole. 

it mr A M k fa Z it- 

‘H^,— see Mencius, II., Pt., I., vi. 3. Ying-ta 
says here, that the phrase denotes ‘ the commo- 
tion of the heart If 

‘pcrilousncss.’ mm- 

jit perhaps lias an adverbial force, — ‘ there- 
upon.’ 2. W an and Woo, soye os they were, 
were ye t gre atly aided by the se, rants about them. 

or ‘grave,’ ‘august.’ 

ft # fa fa> 

who were about them, on the right and left, min- 
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and followers, were all men of correctness, morning and even- 
ing waiting on their sovereign’s wishes or supplying his defi- 
ciencies. Those kings, going out and coming in, vising up and sitting 
down, were thus made reverent. Their every warning and command 
was good. The people yielded a reverent obedience, and the 

3 myriad regions were all happy. But I, the one man, am destitute 
of goodness, and really depend on the officers who have places 
about me to help my deficiencies, applying the line to my faults, 
and exhibiting my errors, thus correcting my bad heart, and 
enabling me to be the successor of my meritorious predecessors. 

4 “Now I appoint you to be High Chamberlain, to see that all be- 
longing to your department and my personal attendants are correct, 


utering and waiting ; |BP=?hPI|L ^‘cliaii- 
oteers;’ iii , 3 4 the chamber- 

lains and all their subordinates ; 

T ‘all in close attendance on the 
sovereign’s person.’ Choo He remarks that an- 
ciently and in the Han dyn., ‘ail who were even 
in mean offices about the sovereign were officers 
of some rank 

‘ tc accord with,’ * to obey.’ m-miE 
* ‘0 support and correct.* Hi AJS* 
& — this is to be understood of the sovereigns. 

^ Wang Gan-siuh 

observes that 4 intimations of the imperial will 
to serve ae warnings were called while 
such as were to have the force of laws were 

3. The king declares how much More he must he 

dependent on the $ood services of those about k 'un. 


$$ M 0 IP -$§ is the ‘ Iine ’ by 

which things are made straight. We naturally 
look for a corresponding figure in but we 
do not have it. It is taken here by Gan-kwO, 
as =» jjlpb ‘to raise up,’ ‘to exhibit.’ Lin Che- 
k'e understands by the ‘ thread which is 
used in mending rents ; ’ and he takes j^|- in the 

sense of ‘ to examine.’ 3c%\’' tbe 
former ardent and meritorious ones’ are Wan 
and Woo. 

Pp. 4 — 8. The appointment of Pih-keuttg . — 
His duties, and rutrs for iheir discharge. 4. 

AI-dfcHiE ; — see the note on the 

name of the Book. mTMZS.- 

— the -J-* need not be translated. It merely 

carries on the action of ]|^ to |^jf . Z^t' 

lit 'ftf * re a!1 tbe °® cer8 °* the High 
Chamberlain's department mentioned in the said 

note. Ts'ae taking A IE as =A OH’ 
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that you may strive to promote the virtue of your sovereign, and 

5 together supply my deficiencies. Be careful in choosing your • 
officers. Do not employ men of artful speech and insinuating 
looks, men whose likes and dislikes are ruled by mine, one-sided 

6 men and flatterers ; but employ good men. When these household 
officers are correct, their sovereign will be correct; when they are 
flatterers, the sovereign will consider himself a sage. The sove- 
reign s virtue and his want of it depend equally on those officers. 

7 Cultivate no intimacy with flatterers, nor get them to fill the 
offices of my ears and eyes ; — ^-they will lead their sovereign to 


would yet include among them the various of- 
ficers of the carriages who were under the 
^ which, I said, we saw to be wrong. 

The |^1 here can have nothing to do with the 
carriages I have my doubts, indeed, whether 
it should be translated ‘charioteers’ in p 2 
, ‘cultivate together.’ is used as 
, Mencius, I„ Pt. I., i.. 
3. Wang Ts eaou says on it : — ’H=T -fc Tfcr 

^ 5. How Keung 

should be careful in selecting his officers. «[.J| 


MU 'J llPf’ Eft "“Jjjj’ ‘Wend*,’ ‘compan- 
ions, ‘ brother officers.’ • But we must take the 
term here as meaning the subordinate officers 
of the Chamberlain’s dept. It would appear 
from this that, under the Chow dyn., it was the 
business of every head of a dept, to select all 
the members of it. There were, no doubt, 
general principles for his guidance, but it was 
his to choose the men. *5 w $ fe- 

see ‘The Counsels of Kaou-yaou,’ p. 2. 

^.-see Ana.. XVI., iv, Ts‘ae defines thorn 


” ere -W & m Ao ffl IZK'&p 

in Bk. XiX., p. 9, ^ or 

6. The importance of having correct 
men about the sovereign. ^ p , we may 
translate this here by 1 household officers.* 

(suit &7'f§l |# 
for .hi. z ib it e j$; 

’ — ‘ Sa " e9 himself,’ — 

' • The king warns JCeung again against 
having anything to do with flatterers. (jjjj 
see Pt. IV., Bk. VIII , Pt. ii., 5. A* 

—sec Bk. XIX., p. 20. g £ 

g ,— ‘ to get them to fill the offices of the cars 
and eyes. The king must in a great measure 
hear w ith the ears and see with the eyes of those 
about him. See the phrase 
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8 disregard the statutes of the former kings. If you choose your men 
not for the goodness of their personal qualities, but for the sake of 
their bribes, the offices will thus be all made of no effect. Your 
great want of reverence for your sovereign will be apparent, and 
to you I will impute the blame.” 

9 The king said, “Oh! be reverent ! Ever help your sovereign 
to follow the regular laws of duty ivhicli he should exemplify." 


in Men., VI., Ft. I n XT., 2. 8. Let Keung 

choose his officers on the ground of what they are , 
and not for what they have or can give him. 

is here = 4 to bribe,’ 4 a bribe.’ 

A A ft lt ; ^ is ad- 
dressed directly to Pih-keung. — ‘If it be not 
the man in whom is the excellence, but it is the 
bribe in which yon see the excellence.’ Gan-kwO 
missed the' point and terseness of the language: 

ATI 


‘ to make void,’ ‘ to leave as it were 
empty.’ This is difft. from its use in Bk. IX., 
pp. 6, 17. Perliaps j|jj“ Bk. XII, p. 10, 


should be explained in accordance with this 
text. 

P 9. The conclusion. = Hite 

‘ the regular or constant laws of conduct,’ which 
the sovereign should observe. 

Concluding Notk. The character of king 
Mull does not stand high with Chinese his- 
torians. Towards the end of his long reign, 
for 55 years are assigned to him, he took it into 
his head that he should travel, without any 
definite purpose of usefulness, all over the em- 
pire, wherever he could go. He did not prove 
the man that the critics say might have been 
expected from the language of his Charges to 
Keun-ya and Pih-keung. Lin Chc-k'e thinks 
his fallings off have been exaggerated. To my 
mind these two addresses betray a tendency to 
exaggeration, and betoken a feebleness of mind. 
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I. In reference to the charge to the prince of Leu : — When the 
king had enjoyed the throne till he was the age of a hundred 
years, he gave great consideration to the appointment of punish- 
ments, in order to restrain the people of all quarters. 


Ikthodoctort Note. The two last Books, 
there was reason to believe, were to be referred 
to the commencement of king Muh’s reign ; this, 
we learn from the Book itself, was the work of 
its close, when the king was not less than a 
century old. Daring the half century that he 
occupied the throne, the House of Chow went 
on to decline. Acc. to Sse-ma 'IVeen, the king 
would engage in hostilities with the wild tTibes 
round about, contrary to the counsels of his 
advisers, losing consequently the former rever- 
ence with which they had regarded the sovereigns 
of Chow, and the good-will also of many of the 
princes. As to the character of bis enactments 
about punishments, which were the work of his 
hundredth year, opinions are greatly divided, 
some critics condemning it so much that they 
cannot understand why Confucius gave the 
Book a place in the Shoo. I will reserve the 
expression of a judgment in the case till we 
have considered its different parts in detail. 

The Name of the Book. — 
prince of Leu upon Punishments,' or ‘The 
Punishments of the prince of Leu.' The Pre- 
fatory note says that ‘ Leu received the orders 
of king Mnh to set forth the lessons of Hea on 
the redemption of punishments, and there was 
made Leu oh Pusibhmehts (see pige. 13., n. 
64). We can hardly say that any of this appears 
in the Book, for Leu, or the prince of Leu, is 
mentioned only once. The king is the speaker 
throughout. Nothing is said of Hea. We may 
accept the tradition, however, that leu was 
Muh’s minister of Crime, and that the regula- 


tions which the king announces had in the first 
place been digested by him. 

g is to be taken as = ‘The prince 

of l«u,’ being itself the name of a principality, 
the place of which cannot be clearly ascertained. 
The Book is quoted in the Le Xe several times, 
and in other works, by the name of JljJ, 

‘ The Punishments of the prince of Poo.’ Indeed 
this was the prevailing name of it during the 
Han dynasty. The truth seems to be, that the 
descendants of the prince of Leu were appoint- 
ed to the principality of Foo, and their territorial 
title was transferred to him and to this Book. 

The Houses of Ts‘e Shin (t^), Hen 

(filF' - s,u * *’°° ( [jj l- *11 traced their descent to 
Yaou’s president of the Four Eminences, snr- 
named Keang J^)* He or his ton was to 
the great Yu ‘a minister who served the pur- 
pose of his heart and backbone’ g ^ 

P )• this way the surname of |zj arose 
among his descendants, and was retained by the 
princes of Ts 4 e, the most distinguished faraiiy 
of them. Possibly the prince of Leu, with whom 
we have here to do, may have had the same 
title from his importance to king Muh. How- 
ever this may be, was the older and the 

proper title of this Book. Mih Teih quotes it 
by that name. It was found in both the texts 
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Contents. I confine myself for the present 
to the account of these given in the ‘Complete 
Digest.' — 'Par. 1 is the historiographer's account 
of the circumstances in which these lessons on 
punishments were made. Parr. 2 — 12 relate 
the lessons of antiquity for the information of 
the judges and princes, being a historical resume' 
which it was important for them to be acquaint- 
ed with. Par. 13 is addressed specially to the 
princes, admonishing them of the diligence and 
carefulness to be employed in the use of punish- 
ments. Parr. 14 — 20 tell them how they should 
proceed in that use so as to make punishments 
a blessing. Par. 21 insists again on the rever- 
ence with which punishments should be employ- 
ed. The last par. is addressed to future genera- 
tions. and directs them to the ancient models, 
that punishments may never be but a blessing 
to the empire. Throughout the Book, “virtue” 
and “exact adaptation” are the terms which 
carry the weight of the meaning. Virtue must 
underlie the use of punishments, and exact 
adaptation will be the manifestation of it ’ ( jjff 

-tfc. X ffl &>■ 


It will be seen that I have divided the king’s 
address into six chapters, each of which com- 
mences with the words — ‘The king said.' This 
differs only in one trifling point from the 
arrangement of the ‘ Complete Digest.’ 


Ch. I. P. I. Introduction : — The time and 

OBJECT FOR WHICH THE ANNOUNCEMENT ABOUT 
PUNISHMENTS WAS MADE. {zj ■pp , — 

this clause has no syntactical connection with 
the rest of the par. Taae says that the char- 
acter* are used in the same way as 
in ‘The Charge to Yue,’ Pt. ii., p. 1 ; but the 
student will perceive that the cases are not at 


all analogous, is an integral 

part of the par. where it stands, and supplies 
the nominative to the first verb in the par. 
which follows. We may suppose that the pri nee 
of Leu had received charge to digest the subject 
of punishments in acc. with his own views and 
those of king Muh; that he had done so; and 
that the king published the result as is subse- 
quently narrated. In this way we may give 


Ifii 3 lltJ meaning which appears in the 
translation. 


It is not certain how the rest of the par. 
ought to be pointed. Should and j|j- 
be joined together and stand intermediately 
between what precedes and what follows, quali- 
fying more especially what follows? or should 

we put a stop at joining it to 5* § 
W * nd make M an adv., qualifying 

? Gan-kwd took the former method, in 
which he is followed by Ts'ae, who says that 
^ ia the designation of one who is old, with 
the weakness and mental disorders of age 

he defines, after 
Gan-kwd, by &' • sudden,' ‘ neglectful,' and 


subjoins Mencins ' account of it, 

‘Pursuing the chase 
without satiety is what I call being wild;’ — 
see Men. I., Pt. II., iv. 7. On this construc- 
tion, the two characters are strongly condemna- 
tory of the king’s character, and would go to 
show that the enactments about punishment 
whicli the Book relates were stigmatised by the 
historiographer as made by him in his dotage, 
and the licentiousness of his reign. Leu Tsoo- 
heen and Ch-in Leih, whose opinions are ap- 
pended in Yung-ching's Shoo, construing 
and together like Ta'ae, yet endeavour to 
make them have a difft. bearing on the state- 
ment fp ^JfJ which follows ;— but unsuc- 
cessfully. 

Soo Shih adopted the second method of point- 
ing which I have indicated. He put a stop 

at and joined m to the verb as an 

adv., signifying ‘greatly;' — referring, in sup- 
port both of the construction and of that mean- 
ing of jj^i to the words of Yu in the ‘ Yih 

and Tseih.,' p. 8, ‘m %& ±?» 
kept planning with all my might my labour on 
the land.’ I have followed this view in the 
translation. Ts‘ae admits that it is ingenious 

and admissible ), saying, however, that 

‘the character alone is one of condemnation ’ 

(M if Z Z W?>- But in this 

latter criticism he is incorrect. We have the 
character used by Shun of himself in ‘ The 
Counsels of Yu,’ p. 9, where it simply expresses 
the fact of hia great age, and I do not think 
that we are to seek for any other meaning for 
it in the text. 

The general rhythm of the par. also satisfies 
me that Shih's construction ia to be preferred, 
unless indeed we should introduce a before 

M as Keang Shing does, baton insufficient au- 
thority. Thus taken, the historiogaprher in this 
par. indicates neither censure nor approbation 
of king Muh's labours on the subject of punish- 
ments ; and this is a recommendation of the 
view. 

It still remains to direet attention to the 
peculiarity of the language— J|L g 
r|§f, which, on the analogy of Bk. XV, p. 4, 
el al.. and most naturally too, would be under- 
stood as saying that king Muh occupied the 
throne for a hundred years. Such a view has 
its supporters. Wang Ch'ung, for instance, 

maintains it, in hu, Nrf!ijlBF 
adding that Muh lived altogether to the age 
of about 140. This cannot be admitted. Ste- 
rna Ts‘een says he was 50 when he succeeded to 
the throne, and that he reigned 55 years. 

di has a meaniug here intermediate between 


that in Bk. XX. 


p , p. 22, and that in XX, p. 
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II. The king said, “According to the teachings of ancient times, 
Ch ‘e-yew was "the first to produce disorder, which spread among 
the common people, till all became robbers and murderers, owl- 
like in their conduct, traitors and villains, snatching and filching, 
dissemblers and oppressors. 


Ch. II. Pp. 2 — 11. The first fart of the 
king's Address ; — Introductory'. The first 
KISE OF DISORDER IN THE EMPIRE ; THE CASE 
OF THE PEOPLE OF MeaOU; HOW SHI N DEALT 
WITH THEM ; AND HOW HE WENT ON TO LABOUR 
BV HIS MINISTERS FOR THE PEOPLE, ENDING 
WITH THE SUBJECT OF PUNISHMENTS. 2. Ch‘t- 
geu), the first author of disor der in the empire. 

#1 , — this clause is equivalent to 
the Q -jjjfc ^i|| "jlj , with which the Canon* 

of Yeou and Shun commence. may be 

taken with Woo Ch‘ing, as ‘an introductory 
particle.’ Then |=J|| =‘From of old 

there are the lessons.’ Gaubil translates — 

‘ Selon Us attciens documents' But that is more 
than the text says. He adds in a note, — ‘These 
ancient documents are without doubt some 
books of history which subsisted in the time of 
king Muh.’ Possibly so ; but then we know 
nothing about them, their author, or their 
authority. There has been no allusion hitherto 
in the Shoo, if we except the words of Shun in 
the ‘ Yih and Tseih,’ p. i, to anything anterior 
to the time of Yaou ; and here all at once king 
Muh carriea us, as will be seen, three centuries 
farther back, even to before the year 1 of the 

calendared liiatory of the empire. to ft 
ll^, — ‘ first produced disorder.’ indicates 

that the ‘disorder’ was ‘rebellion,’ resistance 
to the Powers that were of the time. ¥ 

= ‘ the quiet orderly people.’ ^ 

— see the ‘ Can, of Shun,’ p. 20. 

— ‘ the (probably the owl) watches 

its opportunity,’ says Cluing, ‘ to dart on its 
prey. So vividly are the ways of those robbers 

and murderers represented.’ ^^ = 3^, 

‘dissemblers.’ has several meanings 

in the diet., one or two of which would suit the 
connection here, while others are of an antago- 
nistic meaning. Ts‘ae and Woo Ch'iug accept 
that of ^(J=^> ‘murderers,’ which I have 

modified to distinguish it from 

Ch’e-yew, to whom the bad eminence of bein 
the first rebel is here assigned, can hardly t 


considered a historical personage. The two 
characters of the name may be translated — ‘The 
Stupid and Extraordinary.’ According to Sxe- 
ma Ts'een, when the power of the descendants 
of Shin-nung, the second of the five Tes, with 
whom he commences his history, was declining, 
great confusion prevailed, and the princes all 
turned their arms against one another. Then 
the star of Hwang-te began to rise, and the well 
inclined gathered around him as their leader. 
Of ail the princes Ch‘e-yew was the mo«t 
violent and oppressive. He attempted to seite 
the imperial power, when Hwang-te took the 
field against him, and put him todeath after three 
engagements, and himself superseded the House 
of Sliin-nnng. Many fables about dragons, 
mists, and the invention of the compass, hnve 
! been mixed np by subsequent writers with the 
struggle between Hwang-te and Ch‘e-yew. 

One tradition, indeed, makes Ch‘e-yew later 
than Hwang-te. Gan-kwo says he was ‘the 
ruler of Kew-le’ ^ ^ j^*) ; and in 

the |jg gE-, §2., we read that ‘ Kew- 
le became disorderly and vicious during the 
decay of Shaou-haou’ (Jfe, ^ 

Now Sha0U ' 

liaou was the son of Ilwang-te. It is true that 
Gan-kwO says, on the next par., that ‘ Ch‘e-yew 
was destroyed by Hwang-te;’ but the impres- 
sion which we get from the jg^j =2*. j 9 that 
the speaker conceived of the first interruption 
of good order and vritue as having taken place 
in the time of Shaou-haou. 

The authority of Confucius again is pleaded 
for making Ch‘e-yew a common man, and the 

greediest of all men ( ^ a 

jp| See Wang Ming-shing, in loc. 

See also the 1 6th chapter of Premare’s prelimi- 
nary discourse, prefixed to Gaubil’s Shoo-king, 
where he has given all the information that 

Lo Peih (jUlift) lias collected about Ch*8- 
yew in his 

I pass on from this par. to the next with 
two remarks. — First, It is not clear for what 
purpose king Muh commences his discourse of 
punishments with this mention of Ch‘e-yew. 
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“ Among the people of Meaou, they did not use the power of 
good, but the restraint of punishments. They made the five 
punishments engines of oppression, calling them the laws. They 
slaughtered the innocent, and were the first also to go to excess 
in cutting off the nose, cutting off the ears, castration, and 
branding. All who became liable to those punishments were dealt 
with without distinction, no difference being made in favour of 


Perhaps he meant to indicate, as the ‘ Daily 
Explanation’ says, that it was this rebel who 
first gave occasion lor the use of punishment 

at all. (fT A M M Z Ftp 

Second, It is plain that at the commencement 
of human history Chinese tradition placed a 
period of innocence, a season when order and 
virtue ruled in men’s affairs. 

Pp. 3, 4. The wickedness of the people of 
Meaou; and the excessive use of punishments among 
them. The king appears to pass over a period 
of three or four hundred years; and from the 
time of Ch‘e-yew, anterior, acc. to the prevail- 
ing accounts, to the invention of the cycle by 
Hwang-te, he conies down to the time of Shun. 
So, it will be seen, we must understand these and 
the following paragraphs. — Ido 

not see how we can take these characters other- 
wise than in the translation. K‘ang-shing says 
that they mean ‘the ruler of Kew-le.’ 'The 
jirince so denominated,’ he says, ‘ gi ving trouble 
in the days of Shnou-haou, was dealt with by 
Chiien-heuh (Jjjpj Jp()> — afterwards the succes- 
sor to the throne, — who put Kew-le to death, and 
removed a portion of his family to the outskirts 
of theempirc on the west. There they reappeared 
as the chiefs of San-iueaou, and in the reign of his 
successor Kaou-sin or the em- 

peror Kuh MP. s.c. 2.431. displayed their 
hereditary wickedness, when it devolved finally 
on Yaou to take- them in hand. ( jjj ^ 

it ML M & h % if & 

% mzn-mm 


Jj§L £). This pedigree of the 

chiefs'of the Meaou is ingenious, but I can only 
regard it as a fancy of the learned scholar. 
Equally fanciful is his explanation of the char- 
acter as applied to the ruler of the Meaou, 

that it is indicative of contempt, and stigmatises 
him as no better than one of the common herd. 
Gan-kwo, who is followed bv Woo Ch'ing, for 

gives — M Z fir ‘ theru!er ° f 

San-meaou.' As I said above, 1 do not see how 
this can be allowed. Of course it is the ruler 
or rulers who are spoken of. and this can be 
indicated, as I have done, by using the indefinite 

they as the subject of m 38 m % 

, — the meaning of this seems to be 
that given by Gan-kwii, — % ffi * it K- 
SMHi W ‘ they did not rise what 
was good to transform the people, but restrain- 
ed them by heavy punishments.’ If ft 

urnzrn — we cannot be surprised that 
some of the critics should argue from this that 
the invention of ‘the five punishments' is here 
attributed to the chiefs of the Meaou. But the 
conclusion is not warranted by the language, 
nor by history. ‘The five punishments' — eat- 
ing off the nose, and the ear. castration, branding, 
and death — are ail recognised by Shun ( Can. of 
Shun, p. 1 1). They used those same punish- 
ments in Meaou, but excessively and more 
barbarously. The use of and sufficient- 
ly show this io be all that is taught in this par. 
See the remarks of Ch’m Leih in the 

0 ZB & or ’ as Wo ° 

Ch'ing gives it, ff. ££ ffg ££ -fa- 

mm (' they killed and slaughtered ’) 
^ — this was the w*y in which they 
abused the heaviest punishment, that of death. 
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4 those who could otter 9ome excuse. The mass of the people were 
gradually affected by this state of things, and became dark and dis- 
orderly. Their hearts were no more set on good faith, but they 
violated their oaths and covenants. The multitudes who suffered 
from the oppressive terrors, and were in danger of being murdered, 
declared their innocence to Heaven. God surveyed the people, and 
there was no fragrance of virtue arising from them, but the rank 
odour of their cruel punishments. 

5 “The great emperor compassionated the innocent multitudes who 
were in danger of being murdered, and made the oppressors feel the 


M 

The char, was originally written 

tl >ig was t * 1e wa y w Kich 

they abused the four punishments just men- 
tioned. K‘ang-shing takes here = 

Tiifc M 7W # but I prefer to 
retain the meaning of I#- as in the transla- 


tion. ^ ^ on the extent 

of K here, see on the next par. (read S 

tsten, 1st tone)«=^^ ‘were soaked and 
dyed.’ The shows how tiie in- 

fluence was communicated from one to another. 

< Shin 8 fflt 
P£j 4* "T is ,iere 

‘the heart;’ the centre of the man. 
Ch’in King says: — 

■fe- W H| gfi 5!L> — |f|- ‘ to turu j 
upside down,’ governs and 1 hardly 

know how to construe 'lYae's 
WfflSiS- Sliing quotes, in illustra- 
tion of the sentiment, from the 

— ip eb rfj, ® 


fg) Comp. Bk. X. p 

11. On the meaning of see XXI., p- 3. 

the p un - 

ishments sent forth to be smelt was only a rank 
odour.’ Ts‘ee says:— jgj }flj §|£ f^|. 

[For the first part of par. 3, we find ill Mill’s 

® n «t>-g mz a: b. k 

K fir l 1 ! HI Hi 3L 

The critics say that 

and Hi aml ^ “ d $1 wcre 

all sounded Tike each other. Even if we should 
admit this, how do we have J||J for |J[, and 

® {or M- 

The same pass, appears in the Le Ke, Bk. 
M & p. 3, in a form which is somewhat 

-TtMB.jSfKMffl 

tHJgZM 

Hfti 


Pp. 5 *11. I law the Meaovites were dealt 
with ; the evils produced by them remedied ,* and the 
system oj punishments ih the empire put into a 
satisf actory state. 5 The important ques- 

tion in connection with this paragraph is as to 
the emperor whom we are to understand by 

K'aug- shing, followed of course by 
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terrors of his majesty. He restrained and finally extinguished the peo- 
ple of Meaou, so that they should not continue to future generations. 

6 Then he commissioned Ch‘ung and Le to make an end of the com- 
munications between earth and heaven, and the descents of spirits 
ceased. From the princes down to the inferior officers, all helped 
with clear intelligence the spread of the regular principles of duty, 

7 and the solitary and widows were no more disregarded. The great 
emperor with an unprejudiced mind carried his inquiries low down 
among the people, and the solitary and widows laid before him 
their complaints against the Meaou. He sought to awe the people 
by his virtue, and all were filled with dread ; be proceeded also to 


Ketmg Siting and Wang Ming-shing thought 
that in this par. and the next it was Chuen- 
heuh who was the subject, after which the 
discourse turns to Yaou. Gan-kw<5, who is foil, 
by Woo Cli'ing. makes the emperor to be Yaou 
all through. Neither view is admissible. The 
things spoken of in parr. 8, 9, can only be ascrib- 
ed to Shun. ~pj -jjjj at the beginning of p. 8, 
connects it so closely with p. 7, that we can only 
understand Shun to be the jQl And 

as there is no intimation of that '[jj' 
being difft. frefrn the person indicated by the 
same title in par. 5, we must believe that Shun 
who is the principal subject in all the rest of 
this chapter is there intended. This is the view 
of Ts‘ae, after Lin Che-k‘e. 

We get from what is said of the Meaou in 
these parr, a higher idea of them and their 
prince than is commonly entertained. From 
king Muh’s language l judge that Shun had in 
him a powerful rival, and that the struggle 
which lasted through the reigns of Yaou, Shun, 
and Yu was of a dynastic nature. The chief of 
San-meaou was more than the head of a bar- 
barous horde. He was a dangerous rival for 
the throne. The ■ people ’ mentioned tn p. 4. were 
probablv the people of the empire generally. 

3= X V , — we must take 
SS here as in the last par. 

' 2 g‘ ~J \' — t * ,e meMUres referred to in the ‘ Cun. 
of Shun.' pp. 12 and 27, are thus described. The 


‘ Dailv Explanation ’ gives : — -ft "jp 

= tafia# 

ft 2 & fa X' m tit & 

T»M8'giA2WM- 

6 - T] 'an Si ,hi9 P ar - seem <s 

to interpose a difficulty in the way of the view 
which I iiave adopted above, that it is Shun 
who is to be understood as ‘the emperor’ in all 
this chapter. We read nothing in the Shoo of 
his appointing any ministers to do the work 
here spoken of. No Ch‘ung and Le were officers 
of his. Nor do they appear among the ministers 
of Yaou, though it is attempted to identify 

Chhing with He and Le with Ho 

The passage formed the subject of a conversa- 
tion in the lifetime of Confucius, between king 

C!.‘nou(J$ £ s c. 614 — 488) of Tsoo and one 
of his ministers, called Kwan Yih-foo (j|l| 

• What is meant,’ asked the king, ‘ by 
what is said in one of the Books of Chow about 
Clrung and Le, that they really brought it 
about that there was no intercourse between 
heaven and earth ? If they had not done so, 
would people have been able to ascend to 

w— >• <«## rtia^w® 

msiZ'&Mn- 

jjl j||r ^ -Fp-). The minister replied 
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that that was not the meaning of the language 
at all, and he proceeded to give his own view 
of it at great length, and to the following effect : 
— Anciently, the people attended to the dis- 
charge of thc-ir duties to one another, and left 
the worship of spiritual beings — seeking inter- 
course with them, and invoking and effecting 
their descent on eartli — to the officers who were 
appointed for that purpose. In this wav things 
proceeded with great regularity. The people 
minded their own affairs, and the spirits minded 
theirs. Tranquillity and prosperity were the 
consequence. But in the time of Shaou-haou, 
through the lawlessness of Kew- ie, a change 
took place. The people intruded into the func- 
tions of the regulatois of the spirits and their 
worship. They left their duties to their fellow- 
men, and tried to bring down spirits from above. 
The spirits themselves, no longer kept in check 
and subjected to rule, made their appearance 
all irregularly and disastrously. All was con- 
fusion and calamity, when Chuen-heuh took 
the case in hand. He appointed Ch’ung, the 
minister of the South, to the supei intendency 
of heavenly things, to prescribe the rules for 
the spirits, and Le, the minister ot Fire (or of 
the North), to the superintendeney of earthly 
things, to prescribe the rules for the people. 

(fa IE M M fa 

ik. iE IE) ft o] iti i MM 

In th > 3 way both spirits and people wore 
brought hack to their former regular courses, 
and there was no unhallowed interference of 
the one with the other. This was the work de- 
scribed in the text, — *the bringing to an end 
the communication between earth and heaven.' 
Subsequently, the chief of San-meaoti showed 
himself a Kew-ls redivirus, till Yaott called forth 
the descendants of Ch ung and Le who had not 
forgotten the virtue andfunctionof their fathers, 
and made them take the case in hand again. 

From the details of this strange passage of 
which I have given a summary, it would appear 
that the speaker considered that the Ctrung 
and Le of the text were ministers of Yaou' 
descended from those of Chuen-heuh; and this 
has given rise to the opinion which 1 have 
alluded to on p. 3. of ‘ The Canon of Yaou,’ that 
this was the ancestry of the minister He and IIo 
who are mentioned there. 


That opinion is without a tittle of satisfac 
tory evidence. Acc. to Yih-foo's statements 
Ch urtgs function was that of the minister o 
Religion, and Le's that of the minister of In 
struct. ion, while He and IIo were simply minis 
ters of astronomy, and their descendantscontinui 
to appear as such in the reign of Ch‘ung-k‘ang 
the grandson of Yu, long after we know t.lm 
men of other families were appoiuted to the tw( 
important ministries in question. Gaubil’sspecu 
lations about the employment of the asironomc 
in the time of Yaou, not onlv to calculate ant 
observe the motions of the heavenly bodies bu 
f! 0 ," ^ co„j ur ors, false worship 
&cx, fall to the ground ;-see - Le Chou-king.’ p 
292. n. 1. He says also, that as Chung and Le ar< 
the same as He and Ho, it we suppose that Shut 
!l t , h< l emper0r ?P° ken ot here, we must asstinn 
that he gave those officers a new commission 
But if we were to allow that it is Yaou who it 
spoken of, which I have shown on the last paj t, 


be inadmissible, we should have the same dif- 
ficulty with the statement of which I began 
this note. Ch ung and Le are nowhere in the 
previous parts of the Shoo, or in any other 
reliable documents of history, mentioned as 
oflicers of his, any more than of Shun. I do 
not sec that Rny light can be thrown on the 
passage. The statements of Kwan Yih-foo in 

the |j|| =*• are entitled to little or no considera- 
tion. 


sbzh&t ,— I have translated 
this and the rest of the par. after Ts’ae. The 
‘ Daily Explanation ’ gives for it : — 

ft 

S- 

R2 Jf ft it * ■ M S !« £• 
nm&z&nrnuhitiM. 
i m % z * m m tw & 

M tits. ■ # ifc % #£ ifii Jf' # # 

The meaning is, that through the reforms 
introduced by Ch'ung and Lc,a general reforma- 
tion among all the higher classes was produced. 
Princes and inferior officers co-operated with 
those ministers, and the way was opened for 
the poorest and most helpless of the people to 
make their complaints and distresses known to 
the emperor. A foundation is thus laid for the 
with which the next 
par. commences. It will be observed how all 
this agrees with the view of little less than a 
dy nastic struggle between Shun and the Meaou. 


[Keang Shiug follows KJ with 

'fjq* , and edits to the end of p. 8 

on a very unsatisfactory authority, that of Mih 
Teih, in whose JpjJ pjj, we read;— Q 


Bust# M# «#!!■:> 

P. 7. How Shun proceeded to remedy and remove 
the evils inflicted by the Meaou. yji| 

'with a clear mind.’ Ts‘ae gives for 

ifc, — 4 with an unprejudiced miud.* 


is 


here = 




!?, ‘ pleas,’ ‘ accusations.’ 


wr 

~2£— this is understood to bo a dc- 
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8 enlighten them by his virtue, and all were enlightened. And he 
charged the three chiefs to labour with compassionate anxiety in 
the people’s behalf. The baron E delivered the statutes of ceremony, 
to prevent the people from rendering themselves obnoxious to 
punishment. Yu reduced to order the water and the land, distin- 
guishing by name the hills and rivers. Tseih spread abroad a know- 
ledge of husbandry, so that the people could largely cultivate the 
admirable grains. When the three chiefs had accomplished their 


scription of Shun’s method of governing the 
people, in opposition to the wicked ways of the 

Mcaou. Ts'ae aeys - y'J ’yi ^ ft. 

&. m s» ■am* «• m f§ 

ft ffii 3c t * * * KSS w 

jftj ^ Jv fljj. These clauses 

are quoted in the Le Ke, Bk. ^ gjJ, p. 34 . 
where it is added •fjj* Tt Jg/fc ^ 

iHj ^P~' ^h'iu Sze-k‘ae remarks that 
this is a clear testimony that Shun is the empe- 
ror spoken of. It certainly shows that that 
opinion has the ^ g{3 on ; ts s ;d 0) whatever 
weight may be attached to it. 

P. 8 . How Shun proceeded in the work of 
gooentment by means of his ministers. The * three 
Jgy,’ princes or chiefs, are those immediately 
mentioned. 

^ ^ Jjjfj, ‘to carry out their merits in 
painful anxiety for the people." This is Ts‘ae’s 
explanation of the phrase, and is better than 
Woo Ch'ing’s, who says : — 1 

'f&HM'iMi- 

'\t$ 9ee 1 The Can. of Shun,’ p. 23. The 
‘statutes’ which E delivered were of course 
those of what are there railed ‘ the three cere- 
monies,’ — all the canons of religious worship. I 
am not able to construe <=»>- 

kwd defines by jUjp ‘ to decide,’ and gives 
(or the -hate 

BaBTrKife understanding Jffj to mean 
* the laws ' of propriety or ceremony. But such 
a meaning of Jf|j may be at once rejected in 


this place. Soo Shih, Wang Kang-chin 
$| tt^).an<l a host of critics, go about in vain to 
defend it by trying to show that rules of propriety 
and penal laws are essentially the same thing ; 
—see the and the Ma Yung 

and K‘ang Shing seem to have rend (== Tjr ) 
‘wise,’ ‘knowing.’ Taking that term here as a 
verb, we get the meaning — ‘and made the people 
w ise on the subject of punishments in which 
interpretation few will acquiesce. Wang Mi pu- 
shing, defending this reading, says : — 

♦ RAii&t’f 5l Zinas.’ 

JtR But he thus avoids saying 
anything on mm Ts'ae gives for the 

clause — 0 \ ^ ‘ t0 cut off 

the perversity of the people,’ in the same way 
eschewing the most perplexing characters. The 
‘Daily Explanation,’ however, after extending 

his words just quoted, adds — 

JflJ Woo Ch’ing comes nearest to an 


admissible construction of the passage: -ib 
‘The baron E taught the people the 


rules of ceremony, so that they were observers 
of propriety, and did not pursue punishable 
ways, thus shutting up the path by which the 
people, entering on it, would have been led to 
punishment.’ The translation follows this in- 


terpretation. ill JII-* super- 

intended the naming of the mountains and 
rivers.’ Keang Shing gives a more specific 
meaning to making it w^-jV jjj J|| ^ 
jl , ‘he appointed the spirits who should preside 
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9 work, it was abundantly well with the people. The minister of Crime 
exercised among the people the restraint of punishments, in exact 
10 adaptation to each offence, to teach them to reverence virtue. The 
greatest gravity and harmony in the sovereign, and the greatest in- 
telligence in those below him, thus shining forth to all quarters of the 
empire , all were rendered diligent in cultivating their virtue. Hence, 
if anything more were wanted, the clear adjudication of punishments 
effected the regulation of the people, and helped them to observe the 


over the mountain* and rivers, and arranged 
their sacrifices.’ This is not necessary. Y’ing-tft 
observes that the hills and rivers being as old 
as heaven and earth themselves, they ought to 
hare had names before this ; hut Yu s regulation 
of the waters constituted a new era. Old things 
were passed away, and the names of those 
objects were perhaps lost, so that Yu named 
them anew l Certainly, the oldest names of the 
mountains and streams of a country are those 
given by the first inliabitants ; as the Chinese 
believe that their hills and rivers got their 
names from Yu, this is to us a strong evidence 
that the country was first peopled, or begau to be 
occupied, in his time. On the work of Tseih, 
see ‘Cau, of Shun,’ p, 18. 1 1 is appoiutment 

there has precedence of that of the baron E, and 
so has that of Kaou-yaou as the minister of 
crime. This is a not unimportant point of dif- 
ference between the more ancient document and 
these statements of king Muh. — ‘sent 

down here = ‘ taught the knowledge of.’ 

;j|| ‘s taken «= JSp[, as in’ ‘The Great Plau.’ 

JI-£' * IS T K-® 

= ‘ affluent,’ ‘abundant,’ or, as a noun, 

‘affluence,’ ‘prosperity.’ The ‘Daily Explana- 
tion ’ says :-|£, H j£F £ f; ■&. 

p. 9, The anointment of the minister of Crime, 
and the object of it. The minister of Crime wsj 
Kaou-yaou. In the ‘Can. of Shun,’ p. 20, as 

here, he is simply called [Under the 

Han dynasty, however, the passage appears 
with ^ instead of :±i 

mzy ‘ restrained— regulated- the peo- 
ple in the midst of punishments ;’ i.«., surround- 
ed them with punishments. This was done 
however, not with the design of punishing them’ 


but, as is subjoined, 1 to teach them to rever- 
ence virtue,’ so' that punishments should be 
unnecessary. ICeang Shing edits ^ ; and he 
and others make the word emphatic, meaning 
4 punishments exactly adapted to the degree 

of the offence’ jg. ^ Ig Z f|,$S 

M 4 * Z IfiP- This “ refiuin e » 

but it may he admitted. 

From king Muh’s thus separating Kaou-yaou 
from the ‘three princes’ in the last par., both 
emperors and people have at difft. times been led 
to plnce the minister of Crime on a lower level 
than the other great ministers of State. Kaou- 
yaou was certainly no inferior man with Shun. 
Nor was he so in the estimation of Mob. He 
is mentioned by him last, as it was his object 
to make all his previous statements converge to 
the subject of punishments. 

P. 10, The happy results of this gort. of Shun. 

is descriptive of Shun ; 

m 9) £ T- of his ministers. These 
two clauses are the subjects of the next— 
; and the effects on all the 

people are told in 

Notwithstanding all this happy influence on 
the people, there was yet room for the warning 
use of punishments, as intimated in &73 r 
~7 \ 7 [ . This is the common interpreta- 
tion of the paragraph. The mz w 
here is mor e fav ourable to the pregnant mean- 
ing of the * , on which I have spoken in the 
last par. The only critic of note who takes a 
difft. view of the several clauses is Woo Ch‘ing. 
He takes them all after 
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regular duties of life. In examining criminal cases, the officers exe- 
cuted the law not only against the powerful, but also against the 
wealthy. They were all reverence and caution. They had no occa- 
sion to make choice of words in reference to their conduct. The 
virtue of Heaven was attained to by them; from them was the 
determination of so great a matter as the lives of men. In their low 
sphere they yet corresponded to Heaven, and enjoyed its favour.” 


descriptive of the ministers and princes : — 

z<p-m 

is ingenious; but the ordinary view is to be 
preferred. 

P. 11. The impartiality of the administration 
of justice under Shun. ttU ihL 

‘the officers presiding over criminal 
causes,’ under Kaou-yaou. ^ (= 

attmmzm# m&s 
A't^sa 

‘ they not only carried out 
the law against the powerful, but also against 
those who offered bribes, i.e., they were neither 
bent by terrors nor seduced by gain.’ This 
seems to be the meaning, tho’ the language has 
been variously interpreted. Lin Chc-k‘e, for 
instance, makes it an indignant expression of 
contempt against minions of justice, especial- 
ly among the Meanu, who gratified their own 
spleen and pride by the terrors with which their 
office invested them, or sought to enrich them- 
selves by taking bribes.— 13 . jlJl felf jJ' jil , 

f f 

jfij ‘in their persons — couduct 

— there was nothing which they could not tell, 
nothing about which it was necessary first to 


make choice of words, and then to speak.’ 

~ 7 ~ — it would seem necessary to 

explain these clauses of the officers in criminal 
causes. Gan-kwC did so, and expounds : — 

jpr (it will be seen he does not interpret 
the par. historically) fjjr ^ g 

Jv This is not very perspicuous, but by the 
help of Ying-tS's paraphrase and glosses we 
can see that the pass, was supposed to say ‘ that 
all judges, with the reverence and caution men- 
tioned, being just and impartial like Heaven, 
made for themselves a great decree, securing 
long life and other prosperity, responding to 

( IfL — ) the mind of Heaven, throughout 

the empire.’ This is very vague and unsatis- 
factory. Ts'ae interprets of the tfft. 

^ , after Gau-kwo, but confines himself, 

as is too much his wont, to vague and general 
phrases, so that we cannot tell what he under- 
stood by ^ and g£ "JC. I 

have translated after the ‘Daily Explanation,’ 
which may be supposed to give the more definite 
expression of Ts'ae's views. Its language is : — 

ifcJcSi*# i£«A5E& 
Z-k 6 . 4 AI 1 ****, 
M S * A ffi, Sn 5E£A 

ZkfaTiT'&km&m 

gt & T- rffi « ^ sf BE T 

km Wang Ch ! ung-yun has called this in- 
terpretatiou in question, and instead of referring 
the clauses to mm would refer them to 
Shun as the emperor who appointed Kaou-yaou, 
and whose careful provision for the administra- 
tion of justice, was to be rewarded by the 
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12 III. The king said, “Ah ! you who superintend the government 
and preside over critniriai eases throughout the empire, are you not 
constituted the shepherds of Heaven ? Whom ought you now to 
survey as your model ? Is it not Pih-e, spreading among the people 
his lessons to avert punishments? And from whom ought yau now 
to take warning ? Is it not from the people of Meaou, who would not 
examine into the circumstances of criminal eases, and did not make 
choice of good officers who should see to the right apportion- 
ing of the five pnnishments, but chose the violent and bribe-snatch- 


possession of the empire long continued, and 
the farour of Heaven. He supports his ex- 
piration of by 

70 IfP’ ‘ n Bk ‘ P- 5 -> an< i that, of jj|jl 

T’ae-kei,’ Pi. iii., p 3, and by ^ it jgg, 
in Bk. XIV., p. 8. The editors of Y ung-ching’s 
Shoo mention his view with approbation, but 
do not positively decide in favour of it. His 
interpretation of -jjjJ is better supported 
than that in the translation ; but I cannot bring 
myself to admit that king Muh turns here to 
speak, either historically or by way of admoni- 
tion, of sovereigns generally. 

Ch. HQ. P, 12. The kino addresses the 

PRINCES AND OFFICERS OF JUSTICE ON THE 
OROUND OP THE STATEMENTS WHICH HE HAS 
MAD 8, AND URGES THEM TO TAKE THE BARON E 
AS THEIR MODEL, AND TO LOOK TO THE MEAOU AS 

A BEACON. 

Gan-kwO downwards, the critics all take this as 
a designation of the j|j| 0*, or ‘ princes,’ so 
that the king is addressing not them and their 
officers of justice, but them only. The view is 
to my mind very questionable. It is grounded on 
the appellation of ‘shepherds of Heaven,’ which 
follows. That is often given, no doubt, to the 
princes who rule, — to the sovereign par eminence, 
and to all who hold appointments under him ; 
but why may we not suppose that it is here 
extendod to judges also, whose decisions should 
always be according to the truth, — according to 

the mind of God? M ‘ t0 


consider and imitate.’ This determines the me- 
aning of which is in opposition to it, as 

‘ to condcmu and beware of,’ ‘ to taka 
as a warning.’ 

Jflj ^ , — there is here the same dif- 
ficulty which we found in trying to explain the 
WKftW of par. 8 . Perhaps the jffi , 
in the sense of 1 leadings ’ ( pjj 5 !^.), is appro- 
priate to the functions of E, whose rules of 
ceremony and propriety might be considered as 
desigined to avert men from punishments and 
punishments from them. So, it will be seen, I 

have translated ^Jjj ^ . This is putting 

some stress on the characters, but it gives a 
more satisfactory explanation of the text than 
any of the constructions proposed by the critics. 
Gan-kw<5 takes and gives for the 

whdei-fr Ij 

&Z- So, Keang Shing: — 


‘Gaily Explanation’ seems to get, by a round- 
about process, to the same conclusion with 

b# f 6 M $i| S if. 
tfi-R Z A M nfn ffl i* 2 
f &X'3.&mM®MZ 
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ers, who determined and administered them so as to oppress the 
innocent, until God could not hold them guiltless, and sent down 
calamity on Meaou, when the people had no plea to urge in mitiga- 
tion of punishment, and their name was cut off from the world ?” 

13 IV. The king said, “ Oh ! lay it to heart. My senior uncles, 
and all ye my brethren and cousins, my sons and my grand- 
sons, listen all of you to my words, in which, it may be, you 
will receive a most important charge. You will tread the 
path of satisfaction only by being daily diligent; — do not have 
occasion to beware of the want of diligence. Heaven, in its wish 
to regulate the people, allows us for a day to make use of punish- 


— I hare translated interrogatively here, in 
response to the previous question. jlp 
^ -jp ^ — this has reference to the 

of p. 3. Literally 
the characters mean — ‘they did not examine 
into the obnoxiousness of criminal cases,’ 
they did not seek to find out either the real 
criminals or the degree of guilt. From this to 
the end of the par., we have a striking instance 
of the long sentences of the Shoo. j^J 

— Keang Shing’s comment on this 
is brief and clear:— ^ ^ ^ 

ST3LJN 

ftsSimimZAiizmm 

'rfl* Zfi ‘clean;’ as a verb, 

‘to consider clean,’ ‘to acquit.’ ft®. 
-this has reference to the 


Whatwas 

there ascribed to Shun is here ascribed to God ; 
‘ showing,’ says Sun Ke-yew, * that Shun was 
only the minister of Heaven’s justice.’ 


Ch. IV. P. 13. The king addresses him- 
self to the princes OF THE SAME SURNAME WITH 
HIMSELF, AND CALLS THEM TO CO-OFERATE WITH 
HIM IN THE DILICENT AND CAREFUL ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF PUNISHMENTS. ^ 8eC 0n 

Bk.xxm„p.6. ifc 

— these were all the king’s cousins, his yt 
Brothers may also be included. On 
and see Con. Ana, XVIII, 
xi. Both Gaubil and Medburst are wrong in 
taking ^ijl together, as meaning ‘junior 
uncles,’ 1 mes onclcs paternels cadets.’ 

, — when we consider that king 
Muh was now a hundred years old, be may very 
well have had grand-children who were high in 
office or rulers of States. [Keang Shing reads 
and not arguing that J|| was proper- 
ly the designation of ‘ a menial ’ or ‘ servant,’ 
and that of ‘ a young person.’ There is a 

note in the diet, under 'fyf, to the same effect, 
where it is added that in the lapse of time, 
through inadvertence and error, the characters 
have changed meaning. J 
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merits. Whether crimes have been premeditated, or are unpremedi- 
tated, depends on the parties concerned ; — do you deal with them 
so as reverently to accord with the mind of Heaven, and serve 
me, the one man. Though I would put them to death, do not 
you therefore put them to death ; though I would spare them, do 
not you therefore spare them. Reverently apportion the five punish- 
ments, so as to complete the three virtues. Then shall I, the one 
man, enjoy felicity ; the people will look to you a3 their sure 
dependence ; the repose of such a state will be perpetual.” 


— Ts’ae, after Gan-kwS, defines by ^p>.= 

$ pf or 1® ’ an<1 1 have translated ac- 
cordingly. Keang Shing, after K-ang-shing, 
defines by Jg£, so that ^ % %. 

•longevity.’ This view may be rejected with- 
out hesitation. Nor does another advocated by 
Soo Shih and SeS Ke-seuen, to which the editors 
of Yuug-ching’s Shoo are not disinclined, seem 
worthy of much more attention. According to 
Mhe -jfc- ^ and Jff ^ = 

JE^H ^ Bk. 

XVI., p. 7. Ts'ae explains 

T' ItX 0 Wl’ *^ €t method which 

you employ to find satisfaction — ease of mind 

to yourselves be only that ol' daily diligence.’ 
The ‘diligence’ must be understood with refer- 
ence to the investigation of criminal cases and 
the administration of punishments ; and hence it 
is added— ^ Jgj # $ ^ gty. When 
punishment was once wrongly inflicted from 
a want of carefulness, the evil was done ; regret 
and repentance would be of little avail. Lin 
Che-k‘e interpreted ^ and ^ differently, 
but not, I think, so well. He says: — eg J a* 

0 Wl’ '7 0U should stimulate one another 
from my words, and be daily more diligent.’ 
[Gan-kwd read ||||, which Keang Shing 
still edits. See Ying-tS’s explanation of this 
text.] ^ ^ these clauses 


have been variously pointed and interpreted. 

"J* is spoken of the design of 
Heaven in the use of punishments. It is to 
bring the people to a state of adjustment and 
good order. So far, all agree ; but here agree- 
ment ends. I have put a comma with Ts‘ac after 

- H ZMif. as in the translation. 

Then are interpret- 

ed after the analogy of the same expressions in 
Bk. IX„ p. 8 ; and it is very nataral to do so, 
because the discourse there in all bn the subject 
of the administration of the penal laws; and 
the meaning thus obtained well suits the gener- 
al tenor of the paragraph. Gan-kwd point- 

but his explanation 
of this is hardly intelligible:—^ 

»« A* ft- Of all who havo 
adopted this pointing, Ch‘in King may be said 
to have succeeded best; and the editors of 
Y ung-ching’s Show commend his interpretation, 
which is given in the and is to this 

effect: — ‘Heaven would by punishments regu- 
late the people, and not being able to do so itself, 
entrusts the work to me. But Heaven’s heart 
of love for the people is inexhaustible, and I 
also cannot in one day complete the thing. 
For associates to complete it, I must look to 
others, and depend on them.’ On other 
attempts to give a consistent meaning to the 
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“ Ho ! come, ye rulers of States and territories, 
I will tell you how to make punishments a blessing. Now it is 
yours to give repose to the people: — what should you be most con- 
cerned about the choosing of? Should it not be proper men ? What 
should you deal with the most reverently? Should it not be pun- 
ishments ? What should you calculate the most ? Should it' not be 
to whom they should reach ? 


W KM 
MMW 

V. The king said, 


passage on this construction, I need not dwell. 
Ts‘ae has here outstript all the other commen- 
tators. f,j£ ^ -fc -jjjj , — 1 reverently 

anticipate — meet — whnt Heaven has appointed;’ 
i.r., do you seek simply to do justice This 
will be to fulfil the mind of Heaven, and also 
the best service you can render to me. 

M ft M * S* ft W #->'« 

advice here is the same with that given by king 
Ching to Keun-ch’in, Bk. XIX., p. 8 ; 

taken as = J®- and then as — j|J^. ‘punish- 
ment,’ being the putting forth of the terrors of 
rule. It is here again — ‘many men, many 
minds.’ Most critics do not admit any re- 

ference in the words to the king's own wishes ; 
and take the meaning to be substantially as 
Ch'in King gives it: — ‘In using punishments, 
although people seem to give a dread submis- 
sion, do not you think that realized ; though 
they praise yon. do not yon think what you 
have done worthy of praise. Never l>e weary 
or satisfied, and so your way and tr.ind will be 
in accord with the inexhaustible heart of love 
belonging to the sovereign and to Heaven.’ 
Keang Sbing edits l|t nf,or fyj 

ami would exclude 

on very poor authority. m 
— the ‘three virtues’ are those cl ’The Great 
Plan,’ p. 17, — the virtues of ‘correctness and 
straightforwardness,’ of ‘strong government,’ 
and of ‘ mild government.’ 




A 9 Wang Yon says in the 
ishments being light when they ought to be 
light, this would be mild govt.,*' and the 
mildness would not bo weak indulgence. Being 
severe when they ought to be severe, this would 
be u strong govt.,** and the strength would not 
lie oppression. Bring intermediate between 
light and heavy, this would be ik correct and 
straightforward govt..” and the correctness and 
straightforwardness would not degenerate to 

one-sidedness ’ (Jflj jfij $jg, 


'S* 

EH 


i as s - k j® bis m m 
tmsz w- 

« tit I a. Bn at it 7- M a 

Dm fS ). The three concluding clauses 

all show the happy result of the princes’ listen- 
ing to the king's advice. Gan-kw6 is wrong 
in taking — 

and then making the other two clauses 
dependent on this. 

Cli. V. Pp. 14 — 20. The king shows ale 

HIS PRINCES AND CHIEFS HOW THEY SHOULD 
, PROCEED IS THE ADMINISTRATION OF IUSTICF. SO 
| AS TO MAKE PUNISHMENTS A BLESSING. This 
. chapter must, be considered the most important 
j of the Book. Its contents are what is intended 

I by the of pnr. 1. I suppose 

j that the various things here announced in a 
i general way by the king were all drawn out, 
j and had been published, with the necessary 
j details and explanation,, by the prince of Leu. 

| P. 14. Preliminary address to all the princes. 

i? called 

in the diet. J|^ ijkjy ^ ‘ a particle of doubt 

and surprise.’ We have had it seven times 
already in the Shoo, where our ‘alas!’ was 
always suitable. But that expression of feeling 
is not what we should expect here. Lin Cbo-k‘e 
makes the term or. the contrary here expressive 

of joyful alacrity (ftf ^ ^ fit fffj Pf’ 
^ / j||i - ffy ). We have the different 
reading, of T and u (won). ^ ft 
(anotlier reading is l r ^i may be con- 
sidered as descriptive of the princes of the 
empire generally, — of the imperial surname and 

of others. Keang Shmg says that ^ 
(so he reads) Indicates the princes outside the 
imperial domain, and -j-% tho«e having 
appanages within it; but I dj not think we 
can thus discriminate the phrases. 
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“When both parties are present, ivith their documents and witnesses 
all complete, let all the judges listen to the five-fold statements 
which may be made. When they have examined and fully made 
up their minds on those, let them adjust the case to one of the 
five punishments. If the five punishments do not meet it, let 
them adjust it to one of the five redemption-fines; and if these 


JJlj,— jjpp = ‘felicitous’; here, as a verb. 

' to make felicitous.’ ‘ Punishments,’ says Cn'in 
Ya-ycn, ‘used not to distress or oppress the 
peeple, but to give them repose, are called jfif? 

m- K'ang-shing read and interpreted it 
by $ ‘discriminating examination.’ 

The two characters, jjj^- and =j^i, might very 
easily be confounded. [Mih Teih quotes the 
passage with which is evidently an 

error ] fa J|r, — we have here 

three questions, with the answers to them, given 
also interrogatively, as in the translation. To 
quote again from Ya-yen,— ZZt =H" 

k s pa »• a m * m = # 
wst# 

what ought you to deliberate about and 
calculate? Should it not be as to those to 
whom punishments should reach ? ’ 

[Keang Sliing, professing to follow the text 
of Mih Teih, reads— 4“ iff) 

But Mih has-^ -faf 

1«r flfc X ftjfa % X # 

shing says that Mill’s writings are too full of 
erroneous characters to allow bis text to be 
relied on, and that JjjJ, ^ ^ is no 
doubt the true reading. That Mihdid read the 
last clause- fa however, is 

plain from the comment which he subjoins 

mu \ 

fa 

would meau— ‘ what can you plan 
which y ou may not leach ? ’ This show s clear! v 


one of the differences between the usages of 

# »»“ Ik i 

P. 15. The manner of proceeding in hearing 
cases, and adjudicating upon them. PBS 

jj], ‘to come,’ ‘to appear;’ 
and ^ jjfj- — ‘ the two parties interested — 
the plaintiff’ and defendant — having both appear- 
ed.’ ‘all,’ ‘completely;’ JJ. 

‘being fully provided,’ i.e., having set 
forth all the particulars of their several cases. 
Tsae saysi-J^. -p) f§ #• 

XUi means that the representations and 
witnesses are all there.’ MSSIgft 
-m » defined in the by ‘all’ 

Kiiang Sliing defines it by ‘judges,’ of 

whom there were four, mentioned in the Chow 
Le, Bk. XXXIV., and who rank immediately 
after the ‘assistant minister of Crime.’ Gan- 
kv. t, for gjjj || gives *£ ^ ^ J± §£, 

* let all the judges hear in common/ The pro- 
per construction seems to be to take frji in the 
meaning of ‘judge,’ but in the plural. Chang 
Kew-shing says: — -The parties concerned should 
not be one-sided in their representations, and 
the judges should not lie one-sided in listening 
to the case. If only one listened to it, his in- 
telligence might be unequal to it, and his deli- 
berations might be inadequate, and therefore 
the rule was made that all the judges should 
hear the case in common.’ See the 

3l jljfn — ‘the five pleadings,’ it., the 
statements, with the evidence, on both sides, 
whether incriminating or exculpating. They 
are called ‘five,’ as the penalty might be one 
or other of tile ‘five punishments.’ It is impor- 
tant to bear in mind that it is of cases of 
a serious nature, and punishable with these 
penalties that the kiug is speaking. Ts‘ae says : 

-$»•!# *t3E »£»•&■ 
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again are not sufficient for it, let them reckon it among the five 
cases of error. 

“ In settling the five cases of error there are evils to be guarded 
against; — being warped, by the influence of power, or by private 
grudge, or by female solicitation, or by bribes, or by applications. 
Where such things are , the offence becomes equal to the crime 
before the judges. Do you carefully examine, and prove yourselves 
equal to every difficulty . 


searched out to the very truth of them = 
iff pfj* ‘ with no room for doubt.’ 7I~ 

Uf|i — fP > ‘ t0 lay down straight,’ here 
=>‘to determine or adjust correctly,’ i.e., with re- 
ference to the penalty with which the particular 
crime should be visited. Fan Sze-lin observes 
that this does not intimate the ordering of the 
punishment to be inflicted forthwith, but the 

registering of the senteuce in a book (jf. 

ffi ffi £. » H 0 m 

M Zfo- 3L « Z- fill 

meaning is, no doubt, what appears in the trans- 
lation ; but the exact force of the |^|j does 
not readily appear. Keang Siting, defines it, 
both here and above, by |^, ‘ sincere,’ ‘ true,’ 
and explains here by fjjf ^ .it j|$, 

« S *• hn Vr S £ 4- ■'"« 

crime was not really intended. There was the 
criminal act, but not the evil intention.’ The 
text, however, does not say anything so specific ; 
and such a case, we may judge, should at 
once be referred to the 1 five cases ol error.’ 
Literally we may translate the clause — ‘ If the 
five punishments be not examined out;’ mean- 
ing — if the result of investigation do not show 
that ono of those punishments should be em- 
ployed. ^ |pj,— ‘the five fines,’ — the 
five redeemable cases. These are detailed be- 
low. The king speaks evidently of a system 
that had been established. We cannot infer 
from the text that it had been established by 
himself, though it may have been so. This point 
will be considered by and by. ^ -gjj 

^ — ‘if the five fines will not produce 

submission ;’ i.e., if such a sentence will not be 
acquiesced in as just the five 

classes of error,’ i.e., the various cases of inad- 


vertence. What should ensue on the adjudi- 
cation of any charge to be so ranked, does not 
appear. Ts‘ac, after Gan-kw<\ says the result 
would be pardon and dismissal ( — J-* 

j^). Such was the rule pre- 
scribed to Kaou-yaou by Shun. See 1 The Coun- 
sels of Yu,' p. 12, — .jpj ‘you 

pardon inadvertent faults however great.’ The 
rule of the Chow dynasty seems to have been 
more stringent. Wang Gan-shih, as quoted in 
the M Ul says that various penalties men- 
tioned in the Chow Le, such as the stocks, 
exposure on a public stone, labouring on public 
works, were the punishments for ci iiues of error, 
which were not finely pardoned. Some degree 
of criminality must have been supposed to attach 
to the cases which weie thus punished. 

I’. 16. Cuutinn to the jnd'jes aqiinsl beinq 
Ktnped in their derisions. The text speaks only 
of offences that might be committed in the last 
of the proceedings described in the prec. par. ; 
but the same influences might work their evil 
effect in the other measures as well. The judges 
might reduce crimes from any one grade to that 
beneath, or raise them, making them out greater 
than they really were, from the same improper 
motives. The warning is given with reference 
to the classing offences as rases of error merely ; 
but it was intended to be understood with a 
general application. 

‘the maladies of the five cases of error.’ Evi- 
dently wtiat is intended are the evil influences by 
which offences that were not cases of error were 
yet determined and registered as such Gaubil 
mistook the meaning entirely, and rendered — 
‘Os cinq sortes de fautes sont occasionnees, 
1”, parcequ'on craint un houime en place,’ &c. 

itii* , — the ' maladies ’ are 
here stated so concisely that it does not seem 
possible to give anything like a literal transla- 
tion of the text. The nearest I can cmne te it 
would he — The maladies that may affect the 
determining of the five cases of error are the 
influence of authority, revenge, closet influence, 
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fit* it 5fij 

^ ^1 'ff 3L Z 

17 ‘‘When there are doubts as to the infliction of any of the five 
punishments, that infliction should be forborne. When there are 
doubts as to the infliction of any of the five fines, it should be for- 
borne. Do you examine carefully, and overcome every difficulty. 
When you have examined, and many things are clear, yet form a 
judgment from studying the appearance of the parties. If you find 
nothing on examination, do not listen to the case any more. In 
everything stand in awe of the dread majesty of Heaven. 


bribes, and solicitations.’ The ‘ Daily Explana- 
tion’ for gives--^ A Z 11 # 

Z, ft. 

Ii # ic M Z tr * for ik B ^ 

fP ^ f £ A (Sf ‘ thc offence 

ot' this is to be classed with that of the criminal 
in connection with whom it is shown. - 

m%z , — ‘do you distinguish and over- 
come it judge carefully, and so that your 
judgments shall be correct, superior to all dif- 
ficulties and temptations. Woo Ch-iug says — 

# 3£ IS » 2 ifit ® it it » 

m 

The core which should Ite exercised in 
coming to a conclusion in doitbt/td cases. 5E 

MZWl^} ^’-ff we S iv e to M here 
its full meaning, as Woo Chung and Some other 
critics do, and say that where it was doubtful 
whether a crime should be adjudicated to oue 
of the five punishments, it was to be absolutely 
pardoned, and the charge dismissed, wc go 
against the rule in p. 15, ^ ^ jgj, 

T* iff. fln ' 1 the direction moteover would 
be agaimt all reason. With Ca„-k« 5 , Lin 
Chc-k‘e, Ts‘ae, and thc host of commentators, 
therefore, I adopt a lighter meaning of : ,ffc as in 

& I 


f]|j -fO -' — ' t * ie P°* nt ® on which 

certainty has been attained by investigation 
may be many.’ This construction seems pre- 
ferable to that adopted by Gan-k»u, — jj|j ^ 

M ^ ^ * tl,c iDveBli ’ 

gallons, conducting to an assured faith, may 
agree with thc views of the multitude.’ 
Notwithstanding this result, the king would 
still have the judges carefully study the coun- 
tenance and demeanour of the accused. Those 
may convey an impression of innocence, which 
will outweigh contrary appearances and pre- 
sumptions. M f|f} Tfi $f|.— ’if there 
be no result from examination, there should no 
no more listening to the case.’ As IVae puts 

« Ml m 13 #. v, 

ft if VI & HI T' IS («.« 

Shiug, on the authority of thc instead 

"'f reads 4^, which he makes out to mean 
‘ carefully,’ ‘ minutely ’ ^gj). This leads 

him to construe the clauses 1 1 kjjif 

ffl =T fr % i£'& m 

more suitable as the termination of a par. or 
sentence, than at the commencement ] B 

M ^ ~ ‘ M ’’ ‘ »“ m 

~ $$[• ‘to revere.’ Chang Kew-shing says: 

w m 
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“When in a doubtful case the infliction of branding is forborne, 
the fine laid on instead must be 600 ounces of copper ; but you 
must first have satisfied yourselves as to the crime. When the case 
has reference to the cutting off the nose, the fine must be double 
this, the same care having been taken to determine the crime. 
Where the penalty would be cutting off the feet, the fine must be 
3,000 ounces ; — with the same careful determination of the crime. 
Where the penalty would be castration, the fine must be 3,000 
ounces; — with the same careful determination of the crime. Where 
the punishment would be death, the fine must be 6,000 ounces; — 
with the same careful determination of the crime. Of crimes that 


P. 18. The law of' the ’■coemption of punish- 
meats. "tj [ -jpj — ‘ the fine is a 

hundred hwan.’ The hwan was equal to six 
lenity, i.e.. six Chinese ounces. Some uncertainty 
attaches, however, to this estimate. Keang 
Shing inclines to the view that 100 hicrm were 
equal only to 3 kin, or Chinese pounds. The 
coins or metal in which this and all the other 
fines were paid is called by Gan-kwo ^ 

‘ yellow iron.’ Ying-ta observes that -ancient- 
ly, gold, silver, copper, and iron, alt went by 

the general name of kin (^^). Gan-kwd 

calls the metal spoken of here ^ and 
that intended in ‘The Can. of Shun,’ p. II, 
^ but in either case he means copper’ 

(fjnj). It was that metal which was required 
anciently in all redemption payments. Med- 
hurst makes the metal to be 1 silver,’ for which 
he has no authority. Gaubil says he knows 
nothing about whether the fine was paid in 
copper or in some other metal. There has never 
been but one opinion on the subject, so far as I 
am aware, among the Chinese themselves. 

^ ^ f£ 'jf.-^-'double, ’-1,200 

ounces $l]=$lj lcuUine off the 
feet.’ This was the third of the five punish- 
ments, and not JJ|J, or ‘cutting off the ear,’ as 
we might perhaps infer from p. 3, if there be no 
error of the text there. Cutting off the ear 


would not be a greater penalty than cutting off 
the nose. ffij % H But 

the amount is not at all certain. Ta‘ae says 
it is 500 hwan , — double the previous fine, ami a 
degree more. Ma Yung makes it 533 
hwan and one third of a huran ( / f^f ^ 

rffSHff.SX) !»i®W 

= = 

Keang Shing thinks 
this estimate excessive, and reduces it to 333 
hwan and a third ( 

— •). The truth 
is, we do not know certainly the proportion de- 
noted by I apprehend that fpj in 

Men., VI., Ft., I., xi., 7, is another form of 
the jjfc here, and therefore agree with 

m is called the '&M 
‘ punishment of illicit intercourse.’ It was in- 
flicted on the male by castration, and on the 
female by close confinement ( -j- IjStj 

-p",— ‘ pertaining to the five punishments 
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may be redeemed by the fine in lieu of branding there are 1,000, 
and the same number of those that would otherwise incur cutting 
off the nose. . The fine in lieu of cutting off the feet extends to 
500 cases; that in lieu of castration to 300; and that in lieu of 
death to 200. Altogether, set against the five punishments there 
are 3,000 crimes. In the case of others not exactly defined, you must 
class them with the next higher or next lower offences, not admitting 
assumptive and disorderly pleadings, and not using obsolete laws. 
Examine; act lawfully : — judging carefully; and proving yourselves 
equal to every difficult}'. 

“Where the crime should incur one of the higher punishments, 
but there are mitigating circumstances, apply to it the next 


there are 3,000 crimes.’ Acc. to the Chnw T.p, 
33k. XXXVI., on the duties of the nm 
the crimes to he visited with the five punish- 
ments are stated to be 2.500, 500 being assigned 
to each penalty. By king Mull’s enactments 
the total number of crimes was increased, but 
at the same time a larger number were classed as 
liab'e to the lighter penalties and fines, and a 
smaller number as liable to the heavier punish- 
ments. Thus the Chow Le makes 500 offences 
punishable with death; king Mull, only 200 ; 
against the 500 of the former, punishable with' 

brandingorcuttingoff the feet, heassignediueach 
case 1,000. Jt T* Ml above and 

below compare the offence.’ This is understood 
to be spoken with reference to offences which 


did not come exactly under any statutory defini- 
tions. Their proper place must be sought by 
comparison with other recognised offences of a 
heavier and a lighter character. The ‘Daily 

Explanation ’ says g Ri , 

«jE#*,Mia±T3WiSi 
few* psti mi 
«±iniie z-mk^um 


JffJ JrJj In such cases special 

caution was necessary, and therefore it is added 

« a m'w ih * n 

says he does not understand these clauses, but 
they will admit the interpretation which appears 

in the translation. fn-e.%2 

‘annulled laws’ ^ 

4T>fr;g>- If §• 5-’- 

Even Keang Shing reads 71 ^ as 

the concluding clause of the paragraph, thereby 
admitting the force of the remark which 1 made 
on his mode of pointing par. 17, 


P- 19. General principles affecting the deter- 
mination of crimen and the adjudication of the 
punishment due to them ±mmn 

jjg, — Jfij denotes a crime, which, on a 
first and superficial view, would seem to require 
to be dealt with by one of ‘ the higher penalties ;’ 
but there are circumstances discovered on ex- 
amination which 


jjlftf, ‘ tend to a lighter 
consideration of it' It must then 
adjudicated to the penalty for offences of the 
next lower class.’ The ‘Daily Explanation 
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lower. Where it should incur one of the lower punishments, but 
there are aggravating circumstances, apply to it the next higher. 
The light and heavy fines are to be apportioned in the same way 
by the balance of circumstances. Punishments and fines should 
also be light in one age and heavy in another. To secure uniform- 
ity in this seeming irregularity, there are certain relations of things 
to be considered , and the essential principle to be observed. 

“The chastisement of fines is short of death, yet it will produce 
extreme distress. They are not therefore persons of artful tongue 
who should determine criminal cases, but really good persons, whose 
awards will hit the right mean. Examine carefully where there 
are any discrepancies in the statements; the view which you were 


defines jjj| by , ‘ to receive punishment.’ 

denotes properly ‘the weight of a 
steelyard,’ moved backwards and forwards along 
the arm as the thing weighed is light or heavy. 
This original meaning of the char, appears 
clearly in t|| g gg ^ ^ |g. Keang 
Shing’s exposition of the meaning is here terse 
nod perspicuous:-?^ ft f IfiJ ^ fif 


•feZ- 


BS’tsas.MK 

S5 

B'lijn — Igtli 

tip ..... 

lit fe- liL . — the different circumstances 
of different times form the weights to be em- 
ployed in determining the penalties to be ad- 
judicated to crimes committed in them. The 
adjudicating minds, however, will be found to 
cotue to different conclusions. Thus Ying-ta 
quotes from the Chow Le, Bk. XXXV., near 
the beginning, that ‘in a new country — t.e., im- 
mediately after a revolution — the punishments 
should be light; in a well-ordered country, mo- 
derate; and in a rebellious country, heavy’ 

Mi S’ IS Kian S Siting, 

again, quotes from Seun K 4 ing, Jp 

that ‘ when a State is well governed, the punish* 
meats should be severe, and light when it is in 


disorder’ C/g ffl| }f|j g, g[, gl] JflJfM). 

This will always be; but an approximation to 
uniformity may be obtained by what is said in 
conclusion, -ff£ 7$ # ^ ^ 

Wang Gan-shih, correctly and ingenious- 
ly, defines by -fa ^ ‘ the order 

of precedence and sequence,’ and JSj|. by & 

'Hit #f ‘ ^at in which all the different 
members meet.’ 

F. 20. General observations on the character of 
the men who should act ds judyes, and on points to 
which they should specially direct their attentions. 

glj Wb S -£E 4*— EE as °pp° scd 

to evidently denotes what we mean by ‘ good 

and honest.’ ID may be 

understood either of the awards of such men 

their character in judging IE ^ Ds> 
Keang Siting takes the latter 
view, but the former is to be preferred. ^ 

i£T — ‘examine pleas in difference;’ 

t.e., where a prisoner or a witness is making 
false statements, he will probably not be 
long or perfectly consistent with himself. Let 
the judge mark any discrepancy, and follow up 

from it his quest of the tiutb. XU 
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# f ii ik m * « m m 9i it 

ii ± ff J$ if JM J® # lit. #, 

determined not to follow you may see occasion to follow ; with com- 
passion and reverence settle the cases; examine clearly the penal 
code and deliberate, with all your assessors, that your decisions may 
be all likeh’ to hit the propei mean and be correct : — whether it be 
the infliction of a punishment or a fine, examining carefully, and mas- 
tering every difficulty^. When the case is thus concluded, all parties 
will acknowledge the justice of the sentence ; and when it is reported, 
the sovereign will do the same. In sending up reports of cases, 
they must be full and complete. If a man have been tried on two 
counts, his two punishments must be recorded 


may be considered as gov- 
erned by A judge should ever be open 

to the evidence, and not allow the impressions 
which he receives to be affected by foregone 
conclusions in his own mind. tlan-kwd con- 
nected this clause closely with the preceding, as 
dots Keang Shing : — ‘Follow up the inquiry 
from the point where discrepancy of statement 
has arrested your attention, and find out the 
truth. Having got the truth, do not follow the 
statement, but follow the truth’ Jp 

This view has nothing to recommend it. ^ 

iffc M Hf /Pr ^--‘clearly open— 
lay open, untold. The literal signification is 
not that intended)— the book (or books)of pun- 
ishment and mutually deliberate.’ jJtj = 

‘ to deliberate,’— as if they were considering 
the oracles of divination.’ £Hr tifr Tar 

TlMfi ^ & T- tfn 

JK m 'C.' <in this W!, y t!,e cas e will be 
concluded below, and the i>eople will believe— 
have confidence in— the judgment.’ jjjjjjj (=, 

* to report, send up a statement of the case ’) 

$1 Ife _t fln ft 1$ 

O ‘ wlien the case is reported, the sovereign 
will believe— have confidence in— the indt- 
ment.’ Keang Shing, after Gan-kwS, takes 


takes 

the second fflj and illterpret5 the 

whole^-^ Jfc Soft £ jtj 

jfi j "* ieu the case is thus concluded, 


and you have got to the truth of if, then present 
a memorial of your assured conclusion to the 
sovereign.’ This is very harsh and unnatural. 

3t 7HI J: # ii # tfi M 

‘ Daily Explanation ’ expounds this 

ttSJtlfHR.*— Afi5* 
If W t *«. JR H ± ifc # J1 

[In this chapter there are many pood advices 
concerning the care and the methods with which 
justice should be administered. The principal 
thing, however, on which the king dwells is the 
redemption of punishments, and I fear he must 
be left with the obloquy generally attaching 
with Chinese writers to his memory, as having 
been the first to introduce, at least on an ex- 
tensive scale, the system of accepting money as 
a compensation for the most heinous offences. 
He says, indeed, that the fine was to be exacted 
only where there was some doubt as to the jus- 
tice of inflicting the punishment itself. China 
certainly, within the range of its history, was 
never the country where a government would, 
an d without some glossing of the fact, 
take money as a satisfaction for transgressions 
of the law ■ hut it is easy to see how grossly the 
regulations of king Muh were sure to be abused, 
cannot conceive the scheme here set forth to 
ave emanated save from a weak and needy 
monarch. The prefatory note says that this 
ook developes and explains the laws of the 
, ea na *ty for the redemption of punishment ; 
u aer ®. * 8 no intimation in the Book itself of 
ucn a thing, nor is the statement supported by 
nv other authority. The student meets with 
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21 VI. The king said, “ Oh ! let there be a feeling of reverence. Ye 
judges and chiefs, and all ye who my relatives are of the royal House, 
know all that I speak in much fear. I think with reverence of 
the subject of punishment, for the end of it is to promote virtue. 
Now Heaven, wishing to help the people, has made us its represen- 
tatives here below. Be intelligent and pure in hearing one side of 
a case. The right ordering of the people depends on the impartial 
hearing of the pleas on both sides ; — do not seek for private 


the assertion continually ; hut there is really 
no evidence for it whatever: — it rests merely 
on the dictum of that note, for which moreover 
it would not be difficult to find another explana- 
tion. 

The Book grounds itself in the history of 
Shun, and especially on his establishment of 
penal laws and the administration of them. 
Now, the redemption of punishments is men- 
tioned by him. The notice is very brief. We arc 
told that ‘he gave delineations of the statutory 
punishments, and enacted banishment as a 
mitigation of the five great inflictions; with the 
whip to be employed for short-coming officers, 
and the stick for offending teachers, and money 
to be received for redeemable offences.’ (See 
‘The Can. of Shun,’ p. 11.) Whatever the of- 
fences were that might be redeemed witli Shun, 
those deserving or seeming to deserve any of 
the five punishments were not among them. 
Nor does the Chow Le contain anything to 
indicate that prior to Mnh the redemption of 
punishments was recognised by the emperors 
of the dynasty. To him belongs the bad distinc- 
tion of this legislation. 

Once introduced into China, however, the 
redemption of punishments has entered into the 
penal code of every subsequent dynasty. Two 
tables will be found in the preliminary matter 
to Sir George Staunton's translation of the 
Penal Code of the present Mwan-chow rulers of 
the empire, pp. 72, 73, giving the scale, first, of 
the pecuniary redemption of necessary redeem- 
able offences, and second, of the redemption 
of others not necessarily redeemable, but made 
so on petition. According to the latter, the 
punishment of death may be compounded for 
on a graduated scale, according to the rank of 
the offender, rising from 1.200 ounces of silver 
for a private individual to 12,000 for an officer 
above the 4th rank. The scale for redemption 
from perpetual banishment is between 720 and 
7.200 ounces. And that for temporary banish- 


ment and blow* with the bamboo is between 
480 and 4,800 ounces. Great official corruption 
and depravation of the general morality must 
connect witli such a code.] 


Ch. VI. P. 21. The king again addresses 

THE PRINCES AND JUDGES GENERALLY, AND EX- 
HORTS THEM TO REVERENCE, IMPARTIALITY, AND 
PURITY, IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

H“> ft- life’ - b y and ft we ma y 

understand the and o] jjpfc of p. 12. 

Ying-ta endeavours to show that aro 

to be taken, the former as meaning the princes 
who were cadets of the royal House, and the 
latter as those who were of other surnames. 

He ..J. Jj, -p — 5? U 

it' iet M H B “' ih ' M «* 

passage will not support his inference. It is — 

If ^ ill’ If jij’ 

If I®- Tiiere is thus no opposition 


in the passage between ^tand^ B yrjfe 
& we are to understand the ft 2. ft 

)t' ify> & ^ ty] "jr- M of 

p. 13. The passage in the itself bears 

out this view. ^#^1# M ~ the ‘ Daily 
Explanation ’ paraphrases this by — mWC- 

# a a m i m tm 


VOL HI. 
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# 8 , ® A fH iN i 

R IS £. T< ft m % W « 

«RS -Pit O It #.« 

TfimtUK «iT 

x t; a # * * ft m 

advantage to yourselves by means of tliose pleas. Gain got by 
the decision of cases is no precious acquisition ; it is an accumulation 
of guilt, and xvill be recompensed with many evils : — you should 
ever stand in awe of the punishment of Heaven. It is not Heaven 
that does not deal impartially with men, but men ruin themselves. 
If the punishment of Heaven were not so extreme, the people 
would have no good government all under heaven.” 


KWpWlb I tliiuk tliis is probably f 
the meaning ; but the critics are far from being ! 
agreed in it. Gan-kwO, for instance, interprets j 
from ==f , — ‘ My words are mostly those of 

warning. I feel reverently about punishments, 
and ought to employ none but the virtuous to pre- 
side in their administration.’ 

T ,— Ts‘ae understands this as meaning that I 
‘Heaven would by punishments aid the people, 
and you, who are in the office of judges, may be 
said to correspond to it below ’ ( L<1 -Hi I 

W’&JWfl-SrKttttfm 

|i). The meaning which I have given 
requires less of supplement, and equally lays a 
foundation for the advices that follow. Sec 

Wang King-yay, in loc. jpf is supposed 
by Ts'ae to mean ‘statements unsupported by 
witnesses’ (fij£ ^ The words are 

literally — 1 single pleas.’ They seem clearly to 
be opposed to the ppj which follows, and = 
‘one side of a case,’ such as that which will 
first come before a magistrate. ||^ is to be 

taken in the sense of ‘ to govern,’ ‘ to order 
rightiy.’ || % Z M’ 

‘ the cases of both the parties.’ jfilt gjjr 

•SJ, — this must all be construed as if it I 


were one sentence. is the result 

-'iUf-T-mzmm- 

defined by ‘to collect,’ ‘to accumulate,’ 
and by ‘deeds.’ 

Jtjj, =* ‘ but it is forming a treasury of deeds 


of guilt.’ ‘judgments,’ ‘miseries.’ 

Literally ffr is ‘numerous extraordinary 
evils.’ ‘|^| from the relation 

of this clause to that which precedes, — 

PjT, we can easily determine its meaning; 
but it is not easy to see clearly the force of 
-{jp". We may at once dismiss the view of 
Gan-kw6 and Keang Shing, that 
‘instructions and commands.’ The paraphrase 
of the latter is:-^ A'# 

St A 

very mucli the meaning of ‘fate,’ and It A 

ffiiw-A g it ifr. Bn 

‘man makes liis own fate, and brings the 
punishment of Heaven on him.’ So say6 Kdng- 
yav, but he throws no light on Woo 

Ch‘ing tries to do this, saying AZMA 

*{£. -fj ^ Z 'orT ‘ n,an is man in 

having the late of his life;’ i.e., men bring punish- 
ment on themselves, because it is their preroga- 
tive to be by their conduct the arbiters of their 
own fate. After all, the meaning must be taken 
a good deal on trust ; the language cannot ho 
satisfactorily explained. 

— the simplest way is to take these two clauses 
as an admonition to the princes and judges, 
that if they do not do what they can to insure 
good govt, for the people. Heaven’s punishments 
will surely overtake them. Gan-kwd, Keang 
Shing and others, take as =Uj-| , ‘the per- 
fect mean, and highest excellence,' referring to 
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22 VII. The king said, “ Oh ! } T e who shall hereafter inherit the digni- 
ties and offices of the present time, to whom are ye to go for your 
models? Must it not be to those who maintained and promoted 
the virtue belonging to the unbiassed nature of the people. I pray 
you give attention to my words. The wise men of antiquity by 
their use of punishments have obtained boundless fame. Everything 
relating to the five punishments exactly hit with them the due 
mean, and hence came their excellence. Receiving from your 
sovereigns the good multitudes, behold in the case of those men 
punishments made felicitous.” 


ifl ill ‘The Great Plan,’ but I cannot 
construe the last clause on that view. 

Ch. VII. P. 22. Conclusion ; — thf, king 

WISHES TO IMPRES8 IUS LESSONS ON THE JUDGES 
AND PRINCES OF FUTURE AGES. It SCeiUS IHOSt 
natural to understand £m| of the descend- 


natural to understand jjjjpj of the descend- 
ants of those whom the king was addressing. 
Indeed I do not see how the or the 
can bo taken in any other way. 

pj}, — it is difficult to tell 
exactly what Gan-kw5 understood by this. He 

He then connects 

gff this. — ‘If you do so, you will 

perhaps listen to my words.’ Keang Shing 
connects the clauses similarly, but takes the 
Ijjg in the sense of ‘to listen to crimi- 

nal cases.’ The indicates to me that 

^ is spoken by the king without 
any syntactical relation to what precedes. 
Moreover, after we expect that individuals 
will be spoken of as models to those who are 
addressed. I therefore take 

Ffj, with Tsae, as = W\ 

f & K ft? 4 1 % 

^f L - ^ jgb — ace. to the 

translation, *MA are tliose referred to as 


models. — the hnron E and others mentioned in 
the first part of the king’s address. Ts‘ae 
explains the whole:— HQ zi* A , HI 

He takes as simply = ^jij. ‘pun- 
ishments,’ but it must denote more than 
that, — ‘punishments rightly inflicted and duly 

apportioned ’ ( -fj m z M- w 
mz®&> The editors of Yung 
Citing’s Shoo, without condemning Ts‘ae’s view, 
direct attention to a construction proposed 
by Seu K‘eaou |j§j) and some other 

critics, who understand jU ^ of 
‘ the numberless pleas, false and true, that 
might be advanced on any question before the 
judges.’ The wise men spoken of could carry 
the light of principle and a clear understanding 
iuto all this contusion, and referring every 
point to the laws, bring out an issue exactly 

“"rt*” 1 »ithrigt*-% ® 0 

, — ‘ the good multi- 
tudes.' This is a designation for the people, as 
naturally possessing the ‘unbiassed nature,’ 
which is denominated above. 
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Cokcli'dinc Noin. The student after this 
careful examination of ‘Leu on Punishments,’ 
will not wonder that many of the Chinese critics 
themselves should have been puzzled to account 
for its finding a place among the documents of 
the Shoo. They ask, ‘Did Conftieius mean that 
it should meet with approval or disapproval?’ 
Ts‘ae thinks he admitted it into his compilation 
by way of warning, and because iu the kindly 
feeling of compassion for the people that 


j breathes in it, it shows that the generous spirit 
I of former times was not yet- extinct. It is of no 
: use speculating in this way. 1 suppose Confueius 
i admitted the Hook, because it was the best of 
| the times that he could find. It is a pity 
i that he did not accompany it with some exposi- 
1 tinn of his own views on the historical allusions 
j in it. and on Mull's scheme for the redemption 
; of punishments. 


Wang Pih’s ‘Doubts’ about this Book arc: 

s 

a 

ztt&p-.&'tis.m- -fej. 

m m%wm. » u %, a w. 

ittSZ.ifndstfiSS.M 
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THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 


BOOK XXVIII. THE CHARGE TO PRINCE WAN. 
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1 The king spoke to the following effect : — ” Uncle E-ho, how 
illustrious were Wan and Woo! Carefully did they illustrate 
their virtue, till it rose brightly on high, and the fame of it was 
widely diffused here below'. Therefore did God cause his favouring 
decree to light upon king W2n. Thereafter there were ministers 
who aided and illustriously served their sovereigns, following and 
carrying out their plans and counsels great and small, so that my 
fathers sat tranquilly upon the throne. 


Intbomictokt insrosioAi. sore. The Book 
of the Shoo at which we have now arrived is 
separated from the last by an interval oi‘ two 
hundred years. Between king p‘ing who gave 
Charge to the prince Wan and king Sluh 
h f, d reigned seven sovereigns of the House 
of Cliow ; and it is remarkable that not a single 
document of the reign of any of them was 
incorporated by Confucius with this volume. 
Of such monuments there must have been many. 
No Books have here beea lost. Those two 
hundred years in the dynasty to which he him- 
seU belonged were ieft by the sage a blank, 
inis fact is snfficient to prove that Confucius 
did not compile the Shoo as a history of hu 


| country, or even intend that it should afford 
] materials for such a history. His design, we 
j may rather judge, whs to bring together such 
I pieces as might show the wonderful virtue aud 
t intelligence of ancient sovereigns and statesmen, 
who should be models to those of future ages. 
But in all the space of time of which I am 
writing, there was neither sovereign nor states- 
man to whom it could give him pleasure te 
refer. Indeed, king Woo, the first of the sove- 
reigns of Cliow, had no successor equal to him- 
self. But for his brother, the duke of Cliow, the 
dynasty would haveconieto an early end. Tbero 
was a constant degeneracy after king K ang. 
Its progress was now and then temporarily. 
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but feebly. arrested. rower and influence passed 
with a steady progress from the imperial court 
to one feudatory and another, till in the time of 
Confucius himself the successors ol‘ Woo were 
hardly more than ‘shadows of an empty name.’ 
According to my plan I introduce here the 
names of the sovereigns between Mult and P ing, 
and a few particulars of their reigns. 

[ i. ] E-hoo X the son of Muh, and 

known as king Kung (it ). or 'The Re- 

sttccecdcd to the throne B.c. 945. and reigned 
for 12 years, acc. to the common chronology. 
The only incident of his reign of which w e find 
mention is given by Sze-ma Ts'een from the 

0 0^’ )SJ 0^ f ■ and is to the effect that 
the king was on one oecasion ramldtng near 
the river King, in the pres. dep. of P'ing-leang 
(2p J^), Kan-suh, attended by the duke 

K’ang of Meilt 4V)- a small princi- 

pality in that part of the country, when three 
young ladies introduced themselves into their 
company. Duke K'ang’s mother advised him 
to leave them to the cinperor, but he appropri- 
ated them to himself. Within a year the king 
made an end of him and his principality, in- 
dignant, we are to suppose, at the duke’s conduct 
in the matter of the three ladies. I do not 
know that this story, as I have given it, is 
entitled to much faith. None is due to the 
romantic account of it, which is found in the 
history of P- de Mailla. 

[ ii. ] King Kung was succeeded, B.c. 9,13, by 
his son Keen (J£||), known as king E (jp^ J), 
or ‘The Mild’ (|| ^ ^ # 

0 ' vho reigned 25 years. All that 

Ts'een says of him is that in his time ‘ the royal 
House went on to decay, and poets made hint 
an object of their satire.’ He removed the 
capital to Hwae-le J3), a place in the 
pres. dis. of Hing-p'ing (j^L ^), dep. of Se- 
gan. This scents, however, to have been merely 
a temporary measure. The ‘Bamboo Books’’ 
speak of several irruptions of barbarous tribes 
in this reign. 


[ iii. A brother of king E, by name Peih- 
fang ^(), succeeded him, and is known 
as king Heaou !£), or ‘The Filial’ (|$| 

& Wi 0 Ts‘een says 

nothing more of him than that he came to the 
throne and died. His reign, however, lasted 
from B.c 90S to 894. During this period, the 
chiefs of the House destined to supersede 
that of Chow begin to make their appear- 
ance on the stage of affairs. They traced their 
lineage np to the baron Tilt (^; often called 

)> ^ !e Forester of Shun. One of them, named 

Fei-tsze had made himself famous 

at this time by his skill in rearing horses, and 
was taken into the king’s service to superintend 


his studs in the plains near the rivers K‘een and 
Wei ypj |§j). and was finally invest- 
ed with a small territory, of which the chief 
city was Ts'in. still the name of an inferior 
department of Kan-suli. The king appointed 
hint there to continue the sacrifices to Yilt, as 
j the head of the Ying dan or family (J^ Q 

| ^ which thenceforth begins to make a 
great figure in the empire. 

[>'.] On the death of king Heaou, the 
I princes raised a son of his brother and predeces- 
1 sor, of the name of SeC to tlie throne, 

! which he occupied for HI years, till B.c. 878. He 
j is known as king E 3E)> or ‘The Peace- 

; «« 
proved a weak sovereign, and was in bondage to 
' tiie princes to whom lie owed the empire. It is 
objected to him that, when he gave audience to 
I them, he descended front the dais to meet them, as 
j if lie were their equal merely. The chief of tho 
Stiite of Tsoo extended the possessions of his 
House during this reign, and assumed the right 
of investing his sons with his conquests without 
reference to the court. He arrogated to him- 
self, moreover, the title of king. The imperial 
authority was evidently but little cared for. 

[ v. ] King E was succeeded by his son Hoo 
known as king Lc (J|| ^0, or ‘The 

Cruc1 ’ (§1 i £> # 0 !§)• 

A long reign of 51 years is assigned to him, but 
during the last thirteen years ite was a fugitive, 
and the govt, was administered by two of the 
nobles. In b.c. 841, the people rose in rebellion, 
j their patience exhausted by the various oppres- 
sions, engendered by the avarice, suspicions, 
| and cruelty of the sovereign. The king made his 

escape, and fled to Che ( in the pres. sub. 

dep. of lloli (^H| ^>1*1), dep. of P‘ing-yang, Shan- 
se, where he found a refuge. Disappointed by 
the escape of the tyrant, the people sought to 
wreak their fury on his eldest son, by name 

Tsing (y^), quite a youth, who had hidden 
himself in tiie house of the duke of Shaou, a 
descendant of Shih so famous in tho early reigns 
of the dynasty. The loyalty of the ancestor 
had descended to the present Head ot the family. 
I As a minister, he had remonstrated, though in 
vain, with king Le, on his evil courses ; he now 
sacrificed his own son to save the heir to the 
crown. The people surrounded the house, and 
insisted on Tsing being delivered to them that 
they might satiate their fury by tearing him in 
pieces. The duke gave his own son, of tho 
same aee as the prince, into their hands, and on 
hnn they worked their pleasure. Subsequently, 
I the dukes of Shaou and Chow carried on the 
j govt, for the prince until Le’s death, which took 
place in Che in b.c. 327. 


[ V1 * ] Prince Tsing commenced a long reign 
of 46 years in n c. 826. He is known as king 

i ^ 

’) * 




I Seuen (jg ), or ‘The Distinguished ’ 

He had learned 

wisdom in the school of adversity, and from the 
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statesmen who had protected his youth. Most 
of the princes returned in a measure to their 
allegiance, but the empire was distracted by 
irruptions of the barbarous tribes on every 
side. In b.c. 821, there was a great drought, 
and the misery of the pooplc was extreme. 
The virtue of the king seems to have experienced 
a decay. In n.c. 815, he neglected, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of his ministers, the 
custom of putting his own hand to the plough, 
and turning up a furrow in a field enclosed for 
the purpose, as an acknowledgment of the de- 
pendanee of the empire on agriculture, and an 
example to all its husbandmen, lie was proceed- 
ing to resign himself to idle habits, when the 
queen divested herself of her ornaments, and 
accused herself of seducing the king to self- ! 
indulgence, and to lie long in bed. This roused j 
him to resume his early ways. In his 39th 
year, b.c. 788, he took the field against one of j 
the western tribes, known by the name of the 
Keang (^s), as if they were sprung from the 
same stock as the princes of Ts‘e, and sustained a 
great defeat at a place called Ts'een-mow 

or ‘The Thousand Acres.’ From the cha- 
grin of this he never recovered. A few years 
after, he was proceeding ‘ to number the people,’ 
like king David of Israel, with a view to collect 
an immense force, and wipe out the disgrace he ! 
had incurred. His ministers succeeded in avert- j 
ing his purpose, but lie became melancholy and 
capricious, put to death some of his most faith- 
ful advisers, and died in a fit of moody insanity, 
as wc may judge, in B.c. 779. 

[ rii. ] Seuen was succeeded by his son 
Ne6 (^g|), known as king Yew (j£j£j), or 

‘The Dark’ (|& & If P g[ ^ 0 
who was slain by a tribe of barbarian 

invaders called ‘ The Dog Jumj ’ after 

an inglorious reign of 11 years. In the sixth 
year of his reign, on the 29th of August (new 
style), B.c. 775, occurred an eclipse of the sun. 
It is commemorated in the She King, l’t II., Bk. 
IV., Odeiii., as ‘an announcement of evils by the 
sun and moon.’ Other symptomatic aberrations, 
as they appeared to be, in the order of nature 
are mentioned by the poet along with it : — 

‘ The thunder roars, the lightning flashes ; — 
There is a want of repose, a want of good. 

A11 the streams arc overflowing ; 

The tops and crags of the mountains fall. 
High hills become valleys ; 

Deep valleys become hills. 

Alas! that this man 
Will not correct himself.’ 

This eclipse gives us a point of chronological 
certainty for the history of this reign. It is the 
first of the long list ol' eclipses, by the mention 
of which Chinese history from the 8th century 
before Christ acquires more certainty than be- 
longs to that of the earlier ages. The ruin and 
death of king Yew were brought about by the 
ascendancy which a female favourite, called 

Paou-sze 1 ), gained over him. He had 

married and established as queen a daughter of 
the prince of Shin This principality was 


in the pres. sub. dep. of Tang jJ^‘|]> dep. 
of Nan-yang, Ilo-nan); and his son by her, call- 
ed E-k‘ew ( ), was recognised as heir- 

apparent of the throne. The rise of Paou- 
sze was followed by the degradation of the 
prince am! his mother. E-k‘ew was sent, as a 
preliminary measure, to the court of Shin. • to 
learn good manners.’ His mother was then 
reduced to a second place, and Paou-sze was 
declared queen in her room, and an infant son 
by her took the place and dignity of heir-appar- 
ent. Scenes were enacted like those of Kee and 
Me-he, or of Show and Ta ke. To please Paou- 
sze the king made game of all the nobles. The 
prince of Shin called in the assistance of the 
Dog Jung, and attacked the capital. He did 
not intend the death of the king, but only that 
of the intruding favourite and her son, and 
the restoration of Ins daughter and grandson to 
their rights, llis barbarian auxiliaries, how- 
ever, could not be controlled : the king flying 
from Haou was pursued by them and put to 
death, while Paou-sze became the captive of 
their chief. 

Thus ended the sway of what is called ‘the 
Western Chow.’ The victorious nobles having 
expelled the Jung from the capital with some 
difficulty, brought back E-k‘ew from Shin, and 
hailed him as king. He is known as king P'ing 

6^ 3E )> or ‘ The Tranquillizer ' (Hi 

i|f. 'j^l] 0 2j£). His first measure was 
to transfer the capital eastwards to Lo-yang, 
fulfilling at length, but under disastrous cir- 
cumstances. the wishes of the duke of Chow ; 
and from this time, li.c. 789, dates the history 
of ‘ the Eastern Chow.’ 


The Name of the Book. — -jjjj . 

‘The Charge to prince Wftn.’ I have related in 
the above note how the Jung who had been 
called in by the prince of Shin to punish king 
Yew went far beyond his wishes, killing the 
king, and wishing to keep possession of the 
capital. To get rid of them he obtained the 

assistance of the princes of Tsin (^-i, TsHn 
(J^), Wei and Cli'ing (f§j$), wl.t in the 

first place drove out the barbarians, and then 
sent lor Yew’s son from Shin to take possession 
of the vacant throne. Among his earliest 
measures was the rewarding of the princes who 
had come in this way to the relief of the royal 
House; and this Book is said to contain the 
appointment of the prince of Tsin to be president 


or chief of several ol the other princes (}/£ ^ 

The princes of Tsin were descended front 
king Woo’s son, called Yu, and generally styled, 
from the name of his appanage, the prince of 


T‘ang ( Jjji- His son removed from 

T‘ang to Tsin ; and in course of time the 
principality came, though not without a struggle 


with a usurping uncle, to Ch‘ow (^j), to B - c - 
780, and was held by him for 35 years. He 
received after death the title of Wan, or ‘ The 
Accomplished :’ — it was he to whom the Charge 
in thi: Book was given. See in the dictionary 
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“Oh! an object of pity am I, who am but a little child. Just 
as I have succeeded to the throne, Heaven has severely chastised 
me, and cut off our resources of bounty to the inferior people ; 


P3\o & 


no fewer than six different descriptions of char- 
acter, any one of which might be considered to 
be expressed by the title Wan. 

In this account of the time and occasion of this 
Charge, I have followed the authority of the pre- 
fatory note, supported hy Gan-kwo. K‘ang-«hing, 
and Wang Suh. The Book itself, however, it will 
be perceived, does not mention the name of the 
king, and the name of E-ho, by whicli the 
receiver of the Charge is called, is only, ns will 
be seen on par. I, an occasion of perplexity. 
There was a tradition during the Han dynasty 
that tile Book belonged to a later period, and in 
Sze-ma Ta'een'a history the Charge appears as 
given, B.c. 631, by king Scang ( ) to duke 

Wiin of Tsin, who wag then the leading prince 
of the empire. Ma Yung also, we may infer from 
his explanation of the characters hM 

this view. There is nothing in the matter of 
the Charge itself absolutely decisive in favour 
of either hypothesis. It seems, perhaps, to suit 
better the relations between king P‘ing and the 
prince ( — . marquis) Wan than those between 
Scang and duke Wan. 

The Book is found in both the texts. 

Contexts. The Book is short, containing 
only four paragraphs, which aie divided into 
three and one by the usual mark of change of 
subject in the ‘Announcements’ and ‘Charges’ 
of the Shoo,— the compiler's statement of ‘ The 
king said.' 

The king begins by celebrating the virtue 
and happy condition of Win and Woo, and tiie 
sen-ices rendered to the State by the worthy 
ministers of subsequent reigns. He contrasts 
with this tiie misery and distraction of his own 
times, deploring especially his want of wise 
counsellors and helpers, and praising prince 

mvf d °i l £ e ser *' ices he iiad rendered. 

1 he Book then concludes witli the special Charge 

king woutd reward the prince’s 
merit in the past, and stimulate him to greater 
exertions in the future. 8 

T/ : c “Crates the virtue of 1 Van 
and Woo who founded thei, dynast, ,, and the hap- 
piness of tneur successors who were assisted by 
able ministers. gg Uncle E . h& , 

The princes of Tsin, we have seen, were a 
branch of the imperial House: and hence 
the king addresses Wan as his ‘unci* 
on Book XXIII., p. 6. But Wen’s name, Ts 
lias been mentioned, was Ch’ow (fjc). 30 t ^ at 
we are brought to the conclusion that lie is 
here called by his -style’ (ife) or marriage 
designation. Such is the view of Gan-kwc 


Other explanations of the characters were at- 
tempted by K‘ang-shing, and Ma Yung, which 

may be seen in the 4# fffe 

— ^ — this is the common way of 

speaking about the origin of the Chow dynasty, 
— that the divine appointment lighted on king 
Wan. But as king Woo has just been mention- 
ed along with him, as equally virtuous and 
distinguished, it seems strange that he should 
be dropt in this important declaration. The 
truth is that father and son in the persona of 
WSn and Woo were blended together as one 
founder of the dynasty of Chow. If the appoint- 
ment of Heaven lighted oil WUn, it would also 
have dropt from him to the ground but for tiie 
character of Woo. In interpreting the rest of 
the par. we may begin with the last clause, where 
the king must intend by 1 my forefathers,’ 

not W Bn and Woo, but those who succeeded them. 
The ‘Daily Explanation ’ would limit them to 
Citing ami iv'nng, with whom the lineof powerful 
monarchs of Chow may be said to have ceased. 
But king P'ing might not have been willing to 
acknowledge this, and we may suppose that he 
speaks of his predecessors generally, as having 
tallen on hotter times than himself. Explaining 

ma thus of tiie sovereigns subsequent to 
Woo, the 3ame individuals are probably intend- 
ed by M 1$ ; • nd the phrase ft IE 

denotes * their ministers — also generally, with- 
out any special application, Win's own ances- 
tor, 1 the prince of T‘ang,’ being included among 
them. Comp, the 2d par. of the ‘Keun-ya.’ 

H see on Bk. XXI., p. 6. 

‘to be tranquil.’ jfc ^ 

P. 2. The Icing deplores the unhappiness of las 
own position, himself young and feeble, and the 
empire rfiastised by Heaven and tom by barbarian 
Leaders , while he could expect little assistance from 
his ministers. S“ Gan ' 

kw6, Wang Suh, and Keang Sliing, *11 take 
ii!r > to meet with,’ so that it governs 

vfv f^X' This * a <I u *te allowable ; but when 
we carry on the regimen of j ffi* to the next 
clause, — -y- tke co,,1>tnlct ‘ on 
becomes too forced. I therefore adopt the 
view of Ts ae. that — and ^jj ■=■= 
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and the invading barbarous tribes of the west have greatly 
injured our empire. Moreover, among the managers of my affairs, 
there are none of age and experience, and distinguished ability, in 
their offices. I am thus unequal to the difficulties of my position, 
and say to myself, ‘My grand-uncles and uncles, you ought to com- 
passionate my case. Oh ! if there were those who could establish 
their merit in behalf of me, the one man, I might long enjoy repose 
upon the throne.’ 


A $71, ‘just as I have succeeded to 
the throne.’ ^ is then the nominative to 

•"d meaning 1 a fault,’ ‘ a crime,’ ia 

here used as a verb, = ‘ to deal with as a crimi- 
nal,’ ‘ to chastise.’ The • Daily Explanation ’ 

for A 3S gives M A AM 

^ ^ "f |\ |^, ‘ the necessaries 
descending like moistening rain upon the lower 
people,* mean the favours and help which ought 
to flow from the throne to the people, but which 
were now cut off. The king is probably referring 
to his own troubles and the troubles of the 
people, occasioned by the removal of the capital 
from Haou to Z.5-yar»g. 

j^i^the here naturally leads our 
thoughts to the western barbarians, and especi- 
ally to the ‘Dog Jung,’ who had killed king 
Yew, and kept possession of Haou. Gan-kwtf, 
however, takes the terra in the sense of JGl, 
‘weapons.’ But whether we take it in that 
meaning, or as a name, we have to understand a 
verb like ‘ to injure,* carrying on the action 

° f ti: m ' * re » t >’ 

orj greatly.’ gfl ^ j£ $,-# 

Up So together, signifying ‘aged,’ ‘men of 
years and experience.’ I do not see how we 
<nm discriminate these terms, and hence the 
t3C’“* talented,' stands awkwardly by itself. 

or j|g£, as in Bk. V., p. 3. Keang 
Slung adopts here a reading current in the Han 
dynasty, and edits :_|J] ^ fg} , 


$ # # # ffi % (-K3), 

‘among the managers of my affairs, there are 
none of age and experience. The evils are on 
my person.’ This is not liable to the difficulty 
which presents in the common reading ; but 
the sentiment does not seem appropriate to the 
place. , — ‘ I then am not 

adequate;’ i.e., feeble, unsupported ; in the midst 
of calamities, the king felt unequal to the dif- 
ficulties he had to cope with. HtSS 
dc.-»” 0 indicates that the king thus 
spoke to himself. As Ying-tft says, ^/ t 

W- ffi iiiR 1$. 3C is an a pi x ‘ al to the 

princes of the same surname with himself. As 
we have seen, denotes ‘uncles,’ II wil1 
be ‘grand-uncles.’ '1 he ‘Daily Explanation’ 
give, for it- gg ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ IJ. 

^ ^ ^|J Medhurst has missed the 

meaning, and renders — ‘Of those who have 
stood before my grandfather and father.’ Gaubil 
has missed it in a different way: — ‘Quel est 
done celui qui pourra me tenir lieu de grand- 
pere et de pere ? ’ is here a particle, <= 

m- We have to suppose a second -p — * 
as the nominative to jj^. The end of this 
par. thus corresponds to that of the preceding. 
Chang Kew-shing observes that the weakness 
of king P ing’s character is here apparent. He 
shows no self-reliance. He has no higher aim 
than to live quietly and have tranquillity in his 
time. 


vol nr. 
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l J W fl, » if M is Sg is 

— . jfi ¥ In, -S.® >C 7'; (HI IKf 

M WJf o T A,*?, A Ti 

3 “ Uncle E-ho, you render still more glorious your illustrious 
ancestor, Aou were t lie first to imitate the example of AVan and 
Woo, collecting the scattered powers, and continuing the all-hut-broken 
line of your sovereign. Your filial piety goes back to your accom- 
plished ancestor, and is equal to his. You have done much to repair 
my losses, and defend me in my difficulties, and of you, being such, 

I am full of admiration:’ J 

4 The king said, “ Uncle E-ho, return home, survey your multi- 
tudes, and tranquillize your State. I reward you with ajar of spirits, 
made from the black millet, mixed with odoriferous herbs; with 


?• ^ in 0 oeknowfcdtjps the services which 

p r wce\\ an had rendered , and praises him. liy 

^jfj^fiH.’ , y° ur ' : * i8tin Suislied ancestor, ’wc are 
to understand the prince of T'ang. He also is in- 
tended by the <£r below. fapfjfjf |j 

^ jE^t — w hether we define as in 

the translation, or by ‘earnestly,’ as Keang 
Shing docs, it seems very extravagant to be com- 
paring prince Wsn to the kings Win and Woo. 
Ts'ae observes that the principles of Wan and 
Woo might be said to be extinct, when the 
ministers about the court were only such as are 
described in the last par., but now prince Wan 
had begun to lead the way to their revival, 

4 s % mj§. tk b m « * 


* to nn ‘ te ’’ ^t| = $|f' ‘ t0 continue.’ But ‘to 
unite and continue your sovereign’ is not ren- 
in telligible. ’I be meaning is as I have given it 
P'ing was a fugitive, and his claim to the 
throne disallowed, when his father was kilted 
I hen the Jung held possession of the capital! 
It was owing he means to say, principally to 

prince Wfin, that the forces of several princes 

which the king might call his forces— were 
collected, the Jung driven out, and he himself 
biought back to the throne. 


— ‘ with your filial piety you pursue 
after the former accomplished man.' The mean- 
ing is much the same as that of the former 
clause, fa £ flg pj jgl f£. fa%, 

f# fT T &> ‘ you have done much to 
repair and to guard me in difficulties.’ Wang 
-IVeaon say, fet* t&tfc Z 

ff’MUn mZt%- 

P. 4. The Charge. 


F. 4. The Charge. ^ M ffl 

multitudes,’ ‘people.’ The 
sending the prince home might be considered 
a favour, as his attendance on the king in the 
removal from Haou to EC must have been a 
service of no little difficulty and fatigue. 

ffi ^ fit f £ ^ -to explain the 

• •= ‘ therefore,’ the ‘Daily Explanation ’ in- 
troduces in its paraphrase — 

‘I admire your merit.’ We must suppose 
some thought in the king’s mind, which is not 

expiessed in the text. On fg 1 - # 

comp, the explan. of in Bk. 

X1I1 M p. 21. The spirits thus presented to 
him would he employed by priDce Wftn in 
sacrificing to his ancestor, the prince of T‘ang, 
and announcing to his spirit the favour confer- 
red on him by the king. ‘red 

fsl ~ Bi ‘black.’ The conferring on a 
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one red bow and a hundred red arrows; with one black bow, and a 
hundred black arrows ; and with four horses. Go, my uncle ! Show 
kindness to those who are afar off, and help those who are near at 
hand; cherish and secure the repose of the inferior people ; do not 
idly seek your ease ; inspect and compassionate all in your capital, 
and other cities — thus completing your illustrious virtue.” 


prince of a how and arrows was understood to 
invest bint with the power of punishing all within 
his jurisdiction who were refractory to the 
imperial commands, but not of taking life with- 
out first reporting to the court. See in the 
Le Ke, Bk. IJT ^j|], Pt ii„ p. 19,-jf§ pj 

Whether anything special was denoted by send- 
ing to Win two bows of different colours, and 

two sets of arrows, I do not know. 
jH flj; jj§|,-soe Bk. XXII., p. 8 ; it til. 

f0j 'jit |jf ~ here is most probably 
to be understood as used not for the chief city 
only, but for all the other cities of the State. 

Ts'ae, after Gan-kwO, makes it = jjj|j ^ 

^|J, ‘from the capital to the borders.’ Soo 
Shih made the refer to 1 the officers’ (|^|j 
Jt ~~ f~~), over whom the prince should 
keep a watchful eye, and '|^j[ to the people, for 
whom he should exercise a compassionate care 
<1 * * K). It is by no means clear 
to me that this Charge is the appointment of 
Wan to be a ^J, 1 chief of a region.' That 
opinion probably arose from the view to which 
I have referred, that it was duke Wan to whom 
the Charge was given. 

Concluding historical note. In the 51st 
or last year of P-ing’s reign, occurred an eclipse 
of the sun, Feb. 14, b.c, 719. He is the last of 
the emperors of the Chow dynasty, with whom 
the Shoo has anything to do; but the ‘Spring 
and Autumn ’ commences in b.c. 721, with the 
first year of duke Yin ( of Loo, and 
continues the history for about two centuries 
and a half longer. 

It may be well here to give a list of the rest 
of the sovereigns of Chow. T-i-g was the 13lh. 


[ xiv. ] King Hwan, (|g J), or ‘ The La- 
borious ' (JiiRBS ), grandson 
of P‘ing. B.C. 7 IS— 696. 

[xv. ] King Chvang (* -p- 1, or ‘The 
Unsuccessful ’ (iSffiT'ilH®)." 


of Hwan. B.C. 095—681. 

[ xvL ] King He (fj|C ; also written 
J). or ‘The Essaycr’ (^J -fj£ ifli iH B 
son of Chwang. B.C. G80 — 67u. 

[xrii. ] King IIwuy (tPi or ‘The 

Kind ’(^ H 0 6 ° n He - 

B.C. 675 — (551. 

[xviii. ] King Seang (Jj|| J)» or ‘The 

Virtuous Enlarger ’ ( ppt» B J|)> 

son of Hwuy. B.C. 650 — 618. 

[xix. ] King K*ing (fc|| ^), or ‘The 

Trembling’ (jgljp f\a' Wl til 0 ^)> 300 
of Seang. B.C. 617 — 612. 

[xx. ] King Hwang (JjE or ‘The 

Corrector’ (J=i ^ ^ B jS). 8on o f 
K‘ing. B.C. 6il — 606. 

[ xxi. ] King Ting(^j? ~P), or ‘TheEstab- 

lisher, ($£ B /£> ** of 

Kwang. B.C. 605 — 585 

[xxii. ] King Keen (j||j ^), or ‘The 

Easy-minded ’ Sf-"" 

of Ting. B.C. 584— 571. 

[xxiii. ] King Ling (g|i or 

Uninjuritig' (f§[ Fill ^ tff Q son 
of Keen. B.C. 570—544. 

[ xxiv. ] ICng King ( J|r X), or 'The 
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JH - ), son of Ling. B.C. 543—519. 


C *xv. j King King £0, or ‘ The Re- 
spectful (|j ^ |$£), son of 

King. B.C. 518—476. Kmg King (jlr, died 
in the beginning of summer, when his son Msng 
<&• known as king Taoti !'• was 
declared his successor ; hut he died before the 
year was out, and does not enter into the list of 
emperors. 


[xxri. J King Yuen (yfi £0, or ‘The 

Popular* Cfj H S 0 tc* son of 
King B.C. 474-466. 

(xxvii. ] King Ching-ting ^ £0, 
or ‘The Pure and Correct’ (y|jy Q A 4% 

Yu.il B.C. 465 — 440. 44. 

[ xxviit. ] King K‘aou <#It son of 
Ching-ting. B.C. 439-425. In the spring of 
*.c. 446, Ching-ting died, aud was immediately 
succeeded by his eldest son,— king Gao (l^f 

30 ,-who was shortly killed by a brother, 
who seized the throne, and is called king Ste 


-fr- )■ He again was killed before tbe end of 
the year by another brother, who held the 
throne, and became king K'aou. 

[xxix.] King Wei-lei ^ £0, or 
* The Majestic and Resolute ’ ( 


S M’i-ti.u..*,- 

K-aou. B.C. 424— 401. 


0 $|>> «>n of 


[xsx.] King Gan J), or ‘The 


Wei- lee, B.C. 400— 875. 


son of 


[xxxi.] KingLei £J£), or ‘The Re- 
* o,nte ' "* of 


king Gan. B.C. 874—868. 


[xxxli, ] King Been (|J|| Ip ), or ‘The 
Illustrious ( ? ),’ younger.brother of Lit B.C. 
367—320. 


[xxxiii.] King Shin-tsing (|jjgt ^ If-), 
son of Keen. B.C. 819—314. 

[xxxiv. ] King Nan jj£), or ‘The 

Ruined aud Sad' (J|| |g Ki0iS>> 
son of Shin-tsing. B.C. 318— 855. 

Nan’ surrendered the empire to the chief of 
Ts’iu, but the supremacy of {that State was not 
fully acknowledged till b.c. 821 . 



THE BOOKS OF CHOW. 

BOOK. XXIX. THE SPEECH AT PE. 



1 The duke said, “Ah ! ye men, make no noise, but listen to my 
commands. We are now going to punish those wild tribes of the 
Hwae and of Seu, who have risen up together. 


The Nave or the Book.— ^ ‘The 

speech at Pe.' This Book carries us back from 
tne times of P‘ing to those of Ching, the second 
of the emperors of Chovr The speech recorded 
in it is attributed in the Preface to the Shoo to 
Pih-k*in the son of the duke of Chow; and 
there is a general acquiescence erf tradition and 
critics in this view. We may account for its 
position out of the chronological order from its 
being a record not of any imperial doings, but 
of the sentiments of the prince of a State. 
K'ang-shing and others placed it before ‘Leu 
on Punishments,’ which arrangement, still leav- 
ing it out of the order of time, would deprive 
us of the explanation just given. The speech 
has reference to some military operations 
against the tribes on the Hwae and other wild 
hordes of the province of Seu or T‘aeu ; but we 
saw that they were in insurrection many times 
during the reign of Ching, and we cannot tell 
to what year the Book should be referred. I'm- 
k in preaided over hia principality for the long 
period of 53 yean, and died bx. 1,062. The 
speech was made at Pe see Ming-shiog 

on what he says was the older form of the 
•’•me). On the situation of this place I give the 
note of Chin 8ie-kae : — ‘Pih-k‘in had his 
capital in the pres. dis. of K‘euh-fow ( ^ fji \ 
dep. of Yen-chow, and Pe was in the dis. still 
so called, in tlje dep. of E-chow ( ^j). 

Now, aec. to the E is east from 

Teo-chow 385 It; Pe is 95 le to the north-west 
of E ; K‘euh-fow is east from Yen-chovr 30 U ; 
and thus from K‘euh-fow to Pe was 280 It or 


thereabouts. At the commencement of the 
“ Spring and Autumn.” Pe was an independent 
principality, for in the first year of duke Yin 
(b.c. 721} we read in the that ‘the 


baron of Pe led a force to fortify Lang ’ (l 


Afterwards, it became 
the chief city of the Ke family of Loo, as we 
read again, in the first year of duke He (b.c. 
658}, that *he granted to Ke Yew the fields on 


the south of the Win, and Pe’ (tfc )yj 

M tk H? ^ ffl % Hb- in the Ana - 

lects also Min Tsze-k*een appear* as asked to 
be governor of Pe (Ana. VI., vii.). We may 
conclude, therefore, that, in the time of Pih-k‘in, 
Pe did not belong to Loo. But it was in his 
jurisdiction as the chief or ruling prince of the 
regions of the east ( ^£j). Gan-kwO is 
wrong when be says that Pe was a place in the 
eastern border of Loo. and Ying-tft when he 
says that Pih-k‘in did not go beyond the ter- 
ritory of Loo. Pih-k'in’s speech was like that 
of K‘e at Kan, or of T'ang at Ming-t’eaou, or of 
king Woo at Muh ; i.e^ it was made like those 
when the army approached the territory of the 
enemy.’ 


’The Book is in both the texts. 


CosTEvrs. Pih-kHn appears at the head of 
his host proceeding against the tribes of the 
Hwae and the wild people of Ts'eu. Having 
commanded silence, he issues his orders, first, 
that the soldiers all have their arms in good 
order j next, that the people of the country take 
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“ Have in good repair your coats of mail and helmets ; have the 
laces of your shields well secured : — presume not to have any of 
these but in perfect order. Prepare your bows and arrows ; temper 
your lances and spears; sharpen your pointed and edged weapons: 
— presume not to have any of these but in good condition. 


care of the oxen ami horses of the army ; further, 
that the troops oil no account leave their ranks 
or go astray , and finally, he appoints the day 
when he will commence operations against the 
enemy, and commands that all the requisite 
preparations be made. 

P. 1. Openinq of the speech. Occasion of the 
ex/edition. By • men ’ we are to understand all in 
the host, his own subjects of Loo, and the troops 
of States whom lie had called to aid in the cx- 


of Ts‘eu’ is a question which cannot be fully 
answered. was properly the name of the 

wild people on the west of the Middle kingdom. 
Possibly, a tribe of them had forced their way 
to tlie eastern coasts, and settled in one or more 
places of Ts‘eu, continuing to retain their 
original designation. Wang KSng-yay [often 

mentioned likewise as Wang Ch'ung-yim ( f 
tzrxi has an instructive and suggestivo 


peditiou, — officers and common men. IB. 

7j~ ~7j[i — there is a difficulty here with 
tlie interpretation of ^0. Ts‘ac, after Soo 
Shill, takes the characters as = ‘for- 

merly,’ so that the meaning of the clause is — 

* Formerly, the wild tribes of the Hwae and the 
Ts’eu rose in insurrection together.’ But » hy 
refer to what they had done in former times? 
We must understand, on this construction, 
something like — 1 And now again, they take 
advantage of onr present circumstances, and 
give fresh trouble, so that we have to take the 
field against them.’ This is the way in which 
the * Daily Explanation ’ brings out the menn- 

i % Vj % $ Z ; 

— '0$ ili i fe ’ Gau-kwfi’s view was differ- j 
ent. He took indeed as =^^,_n 0 t ad- 
verbially, however, but as a verb, meaning ‘to 
go,’— ‘we are going,’ or ‘let us go.’ The ^ 

is ‘ this ’’ or ‘■ti’ese.’— ‘ We are going to 

those tribes of the Hwae and of Sen, who have 
risen up together ; ’ i.e., we are going to chastise 
them. This construction is followed hy Lin 
Che-k‘e and Keang Shing, the latter of whom 



lated according to this view. ‘The wild tribes 


about the Hwae’ are mentioned so far back as 
the time of Yu see ‘Tlie Tribute of Y u ,’ Pt 
i, p. 3o. They belonged to the province of 
Ts’eu, and why there should be mentioned in 
addition to tbcm another trilie, called the ‘Jung 


note on the passage : — ‘ means “ to go.” The 
passage ia best taken with K ong Gan-kwO as 
meaning — *• We are now.going to smite those E 
and Jung.” K‘nng says that the various tribes 
of wild people were simply bridled by the 
emperors of tlie early dynasties and allowed to 
dwell in different places within the different 
provinces ; but I venture to think that the truo 
state of tlie case concerning tilt in was this: — 
Anciently, when the country was first peopled, 
it was not possible for the principles of propriety 
and righteousness to penetrate everywhere 
with a transforming power. All who were 
unaffected by those principles were classed as 
E or Jung, and all who recognised them and 
came und er t heir influence were said' to be Hwa 
andHea(|||gj| j|g J£). We are not to 

suppose that it was necessary to be living outside 
the nine provinces, in what are called “the 
lour seas,” in order to be Jnng and E. In tho 
account of Yu’s five domains, indeed, the Man 
and the E arc said to have been in the domain 
of Restraint and the Wild domain ; but when 
we examine the state of tho empire of Chow, 
we find “ the white Teih ” ( in T’ae- 

yuen [in Shan-se], the E of the Hwae and the 
Jung of Ts‘eu in the province of Ts‘eu, the Lae 
E in Ts‘e ^ ^ ) , and the Jung 

of Luh-wun about theE river J|| 

Even such great States as 
Woo and Tboo had to drive out the E and Teih. 
It is plain that these tribes were not confined 
to the two domains to which we have referred. 
Shun told Kaou-yaou to restrain by punish- 
ments the Man and E who were disturbing the 
empire, which simply means that he was to 
punish those who denied the principles of pro- 
priety and righteousness, and violated them. 
The critics, not examining the case sufficiently, 
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“We must now largely let the oxen and horses loose, and not 
keep them as usual in enclosures: — do you shut up your traps, and 
fill up your pitfalls, and do not presume to injure any of the animals 
let loose. If any of them be injured, you shall be dealt with accord- 
ing to the regular punishments. 

“When the horses and cattle are seeking one another, or when 
your followers, male or female, abscond, presume not to leave the 


have rashly said that Kaou-yaou took weapons 
of war to deal with those people. They have 
not considered that the Man and E were dwell- 
ing with the mass of the ordinary population 
of the Middle Kingdom. There was no occa- 
sion for military operations against them. It is 
absurd to think of such measures as those of 
after ages, — the despatch of a great general to 
punish and smite the various tribes of barba- 
rians.’ 

P. 2. The soldiers must have their weapons (ill 
in good order. is defined in the m.% 

by ‘ to select,’ and the similarly 

gives f§j for it. Ts‘ac explains it ‘to 

stitch and make whole,’ and K‘ang-shing by ^ 

which comes to the same thing. The 
meaning evidently is that in the translation, 
whatever may be the specific force of this term. 
The ‘coats of mail and helmets’ were made of 
leather, which may have been studded or fenced 

with more or less of metal. j|ljj jr means 

properly ‘ the strings attached to a shield.’ The 
soldiers are required to see that they were 
in good order. fteih), — ‘ in 

perfect condition.’ IVae defines 

§§ by ‘ to put in the fire and then in 
water,’ = * to temper.’ The character denotes 
the ‘forging’ of metals generally. 7/J, 

— ‘sharp points and edges,’ — i.c, weapons for 
thrust and cut. 

P. 3, The people must look after the ground in 
the line of march, so that the cattle of the army 
should not be injured. The charge here must be 
taken as addressed to the people, though that 
is not mentioned in the text. 

is defined in the & as 

,1^ 5p-, ‘an enclosure or stable for oxen 


and horses.’ K-ang-shing endeavours to ex- 
plain it from ^Ij-, ‘ manacles,’ i.e., hobbles at- 
tached to the feet ; but this is to be rejected. 
As they marched through the country, the 
soldiers would have, especially at night, to let 
loose {2^* = jffi) their cattle, to rest them 
ami let them seek pasture, instead of keeping 
them in stables or enclosures. They would 
have to do this 'fdf., ‘ extensively and carelessly’ 

often. The critics all define here by 
‘greatly:’ but the other meaning which 
I have indicated must not be omitted. Below, 

in % fn and <1 Hr ^ is used sim ^ y 

to indicate the cattle. Ying-tS says : — gt# 

What is intimated about the 
character of the country shows how thinly it 
must have then been peopled. With and 
comp, and j^jl in ‘The Doctrine of 

the Mean,’ Ch. vi. ‘ t0 fil1 up '’ 

None of the commentators touch on ‘the regular 
punishments’ for the offences here indicated, 
nor do I know what they were. 

P. 4. The soldiers must on no account leave 
their entrenchments or ranks ; and the people must 
carefully return strayed animals and absconded 
followers. Jf ^ B.~ thc dict - cx - 
' plains with reference to this passage, by 
j /Sfc ‘to stray;’ but usage shows that such 
j straying is like that ‘ when the wild ass snuffeth 
up the wind iff £ 
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ranks to pursue them. But let them be carefully returned. I will 
reward you who return them according to their value. But if you 
leave your places, to pursue them, or if you who find them do not 
return them, you shall be dealt with according to the regular pun- 
ishments. And let none of you people presume to rob or detain 
vagrant animals or followers , or to jump over enclosures and walls 
to steal away horses or oxen, or to decoy away servants and female 
attendants. If you do so, you shall be dealt with according to 
the regular punishments. 

“ On the day KeS-suh I will punish the tribes of Seu ; — prepare 
roasted grain and other provisions, and presume not to have any de- 
ficiency. If you do, you shall suffer the severest punishment. Y e men 
of Loo, from the three environing territories, and the three tracts be- 
yond, prepare your posts and planks. On Kea-suh I will commence 


followers who had to gather fuel, cook, &c. Kin 
JLets'eang tells us that ‘ to every chariot there 
were attached three men in mail, and 70 foot 
soldiers, with other 25 followers, who are those 

intended here by E#' 

means ‘getting over’ the entrenchments. 

Ifift "tit •'"w* — ** 1 * s tnust understood as ad- 
dressed to the country-people who should fall 
in with such animals and camp-followers. Both 
they, and soldiers who should themselves pursue 
after the vagrants, are addressed in J*j 

; but the rest of the 
par. regards only the people who should thus 
offend. Gan-kwS, indeed, supposes that flff 

ffifc’ Zs ' ZT ’ is adc,re8sed to the soldiers, against 
stealing from the people, and Woo Ch'ing that 
it is forbidding them to steal one from another ; 
but the view which I haveproposed seems much 
more likely. j§J ^ will 

deliberate and reward you;’— the meaning is 
as I have expressed it in the translation. The 
peculiar force of |||, ‘ to appropriate on tempta- 
tion of occasion offered,’ should be expressed in 
a translation. 


P. 5. The time is fixed for direct operations , 
and everything required to be in readiness. We 
are to suppose that the marching would be over 
by the day Keft-suh, and that they would be 


then in front of the enemy. 

‘ to have collected and prepared.* 

— . 5$ JTT. j^>“the country beyond the 
capital to a certain extent was called 


, aad 

beyond this again it was denominated 
Gaubil observes that ‘ it is difficult at the present 
day to get correct ideas of what was really 
intended by these designations of the frontiers ; 
and that it is difficult to account for the mention 
of three keaou and three suy. J Wang Suh thinks 
that the troops from the keaou and suy on the east 
were left to guard the country, and hence, as 
only those from the other three went forth on 
the expedition only they are mentioned. This 
was the view also of Gan*kw5. Ying-tH, how- 
ever, puts forward another view, which is in- 
consistent with this, though he does not seem 
to be aware of the inconsistency. — In the 
imperialdomain, to a distance of 100 le was 
called and beyond that was the In 

the were the six heang (-^ which 
furnished the ‘six hosts’ jgl, while the 
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my entrenchments ; — dare not but be provided with a supply of these. 
If you be not so provided, you shall be subjected to various punish- 
ments, only short of death. Ye men of Loo, from the three environ- 
ing territories, and the three tracts beyond, prepare the forage, and 
do not dare to let it be other than in abundance. If you do, you 
shall suffer the severest punishment.” 


su# extending 200 U beyond, furnished if need 
were, six subsidiary hosts. In a Urge State of 
100 U square, the ktauv. extended 20 <V from the 
capital ; and as it was supposed to furnish only 
' three hosts,’ and, if need were, three auxiliary 
hosts, it is infe rred that these might all be 
called . The lan- 

guage in the text, therefore, is simply equivalent 
to • the army of Loo,’ and we do not need to in- 
quire further about a 4th ireuou and a 4 th sny. 

are the posts and planks' for 
tbe framework in which walls are raised in 
China by pounding earth and lime together 

ifS 0 $1’ 0 From thc men * 

tion of the ‘ men of Loo,' it is inferred that 
there were men of other States also in the army, 
while they were required to provide the planks 
and posts, and forage, such labour being easier 


to them, as they were nearer than the others 
to the seat of war. M ^Fljv— ‘ punish- 

ment- without remainder.’ It is difficult to 
say what punishments are meant. The addition 

of 5^ shows that they were short of death. 
Gan-kw5 simply says — ‘ various punishments.’ 
K’ang-shing and Wang Suh agree in saying 
that the punishments were such as would in- 
volve the parents and children of thc offender, 
so that none should be exempt from them. 

We have in this par. and the last the * regular 

punishments ’ (ft »l ), which were well de- 
fined and known ; the AM- * great punish- 
ment ’ or death ; and these fyf. Jffj- 

are distinguished as ‘ new-mown grass 

and hay.’ 
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The duke said, Ah ! my officers, listen to me without any noise. 
I solemnly announce to you the most important of all sayings. 
U 16 this which the ancients have said, ‘ Thus it is with all people, 


Name of the Book.-^ <Thc Speech 
of the duke of Ts'in.’ At the time when this 
speech was made, the States of Tsiu (^-) and 

Ts‘in were among tire most powerful 

of the empire. In n.c. 630, they were engaged 
together in the siege of the capital of Ch‘ing 
(gf)), and would have extinguished that 
principality, but the duke of Ts'in was suddenly 
induced to withdraw his forces, leaving three 
of his officers in friendly relations with the 
court of Ch'ing, and under engagement to de- 
fend the country from aggression. These men 
however, were entirely in the interest of their 

°Xn y nCC ’ aUd °“ e ° f them ’ called Ke-tszc 
qigl T*). sent word, in n.c. 627, to Ts'in, that 

*“ .'!** of of the gates of the 

capital, and if an army were sent to take the 
placeby surpnse, Ch'ing might be added to 
the territories of Ts'in. The duke-duke 

Mq1 ’ laid the matter before his 

counsellors. The most experienced of them— 
the famous Pih-le He <|} ^ Kgcn _ 

8hah (fH ^0~ were against taking advan- 
tage of the proposed treachery. The duke how- 
ever, listened rather to the promptings of Ids 
own ambition, and the next yea? sent a L 
orce, under Ins threoablest commanders, 2 
to fall upon Cli'mg all unexnevtprl -rv 
attempt failed. Ch'ing was warned of the 

apprmtehmg danger ; and the commanders/vexed 

and disappointed, were leading the army back 
when it was attacked by the troo£ 0 f Tshi 


among the passes of the Ileaon mountain (| 

|Jj ), in the pres. dep. of Ho-nan, and sustained a 
terrible defeat. The troops were nearly all cut 
to pieces, and the three commanders were taken 
prisoners. 

T he duke of Tsin was intending to put these 
captives to death, when ho was persuaded by 
ii ni "J* ler to ai 'nd them back to Ts'in, that 
nuke Wuh might himself sacrifice them to his 
anger tor their want of success. Mull, however, 
did no such thing. He went out from the capital 
o meet his deteated officers, and comforted 
t iem, saying that the blame of the defeat was 
1 'is own, who had refused to listen to the advice 
ot Ins wise counsellors. Then it is said he made 
the speech here recorded, for the benefit of all 
iHR ministers. 

lliat the speech was made on the occasion 
ins described rests on the authority of the 
p e ace to the Shoo, which has generally been 
followed by the critics. The however, 

while it relates how Muh met his commanders 
amt comforted them, says nothing of the speech. 

n Sze-me Ts'cen places it three years later, 
" ' d0, L. a , dlfferent owasi °n- After some un- 
. i!. < ; ( i, u attempts to wipe out the disgrace at 
. Jl 4011 hlll8 > ^ s ‘in made a great raid on its 
K hour in b.c. 621, when Tsin did not daro 
to meet the enemy in the field. Then duke 
, . c y oss ^d, the Ho, and had the bones of his 
, B 'tored host collected, and interred in one 
p ace, making great sacrifices and mourning on 
Lnm°m!S S ' 0n ’ a J ld deliveri »g this speech, to ac- 

fanit if d ? S j and transndt tKe memory of the 

lautt he had committed. 
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2 — they mostly love their ease. In reproving others there is no 
difficulty, but to receive reproof, and allow it to have a free course, 

3 this is difficult!’ The sorrow of my heart is this, that the days and 
months pass away, as if they would not come again. 

4 “There were my old counsellors, — I said, ‘They will not accom- 
modate themselves to me,’ and I hated them. There were my new 
counsellors, and I would for a time give my confidence to them. 


1 do not know whether we should accept 
the testimony of the preface or that of 'IVeen 
on this point. But the thing is of little moment. 
They agree in making the speech refer to the 
defeat which had been incurred by the duke’s 
refusal to listen to wise counsel. 

The Book is found in both the texts. 

Contests. The general nature of these may 
be gathered from the preceding note ; hut what 
is really said is more vague and less to the point 
of the occasion than we might have expected. 
The ‘ Complete Digest ’ says that parr. 2, 3 de- 
clare the fact of the duke’s repentance ; parr. 4. 
6, the grounds of it ; and parr. 6 — 8, the sincerity 
or emphasis of it. 

P. 1. The duke seeks to engage the attention of 
his officers . -Jr, — ‘ my officers.’ All 

his ministers are so denominated. 

— S o 

*= ‘ solemnly tell.’ ^ ^ 

‘the head ( = the most important, the chief) 
of all words.’ The duke means the ancient 
saying whicli he proceeds to state, and which 
seemed to him, in the mood of mind in which 
he was, to be so important. Ying-li gives for 

the clause-;^ M W £ 


P. 2. The saying of the ancients, that it is easy 
to give and difficult to receive reproof. & 

il 3? Ik ^ ^-‘people 

till are naturally thus . — they are. most for plea- 
sure.’ Clioo He said he thought that ‘this 
clause 6imply meant that it is the disposition of 

most men to love ease ’ (jgt K 1& A 
lit i£ ^ ,11 >• T!lis U probably 


all that is intended ; but I do not see the ap- 
propriateness of the senument as an introduc- 
tion to what follows. % 

— 1 to receive reproof, and cause — allow — it 

to be like flowing water.’ The meaning is that 
the reproof is not resisted, but flows on freely. 
Gaubil mistook tbe sense, and has translated 
— • recevoir les avis et les reprimandes des 
autres, sans les laisser couler coinrne 1‘cau, e’est 
la la difficult!:.’ 

P. 3. The duke deplores the swift passing away 
of time. and ^ are to be taken as syn- 
onyms, or ‘to move on.’ ‘to proceed.’ 

From Ying-ta’s notes on Gan-kwO’s comment- 
ary. wre see that be read Jj|, and not 
But those terms were anciently interchanged. 
Whichever we read here, it is to be taken in the 
sense of jjfe or jig, ‘ to return,’ ‘ come round.’ 
The duke is conscious that he has done wrong ; 
what lie deplores is that the wrong cannot be 
undone. The day is past, and it will not come 
again, that he might do differently on it. 

P. 4. lie acknowledges his error in rejectiny the 
advice of his aged counsellors and following that 
of new men, and declares he will not do so again. 
By -jfc^ ^ ‘ancient counsellors,’ the 

duke intends Pih-le He and Keen-shuh, who 
advised him against attempting to surprise 

Ch'ing ; and by A’ ‘ mo,,ern or 

recent counsellors,’ he means Ke-tszc and the 
other officers who seduced him to the under- 
taking. 0 = ‘I said to myself.’ 
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Ahhcmgh it may be so iciih old men and new , hereafter I will take 
advice from the men of yellow hair, and then I shall be free from 
error That good old officer! — all his strength is exhausted, but 
mayr I still have him! That dashing brave officer! — his shooting 
and charioteering are faultless, but 1 had rather not wish him ! 
As to men of quibbles, skilful at cunning words, and able to make 
the superior man change his purposes, what have 1 to do with 
making much use of them ? 


See other explanations of this in Woo Ch'ing 
and Keang Shing, the Utter of whom adopts a dif- 
ferent reading.— as usual. Both their construc- 
tions are intolerably harsh. -hij dSZ Jtl 

ipj£> ‘f° r a time I thought they might 
have my confidence, and be counselled with ’ 

.. MlSSi converts the cases of 
those counsellors into general characteristics of 
old and new men. 

P. 5. Old counsellors ; martini counsellors ; and 


the 


crafty counsellors. ^ 

(read po ) is best taken as = 
appearance of age.* The ^ = J| gjj 

'the appearance of boldness;’ and ^ 

, ‘ the appearance of disputation! 
Bess.’ Gan-kws, indeed, makes jp 

St’ ‘ brave and martial.' The phrase has thi 

XT® u * h • She King ’ bnt we cannot admi 
it here. It is inappropriate to the old counsel 

lors. See Ming-slung, i„ toe. is here equ; 

*■ ,he wi n m m- 

Gan-kwo J, 

‘the strength of all the members.’ It is bette 

totake^=g or t h, backboned 

understand ££ as sln i r .ly equivalent t 


‘strength.’ &cffi -= ‘ has failed.' But 
has always a moral sense, = ‘ a failure,' ‘an 
error,’ ‘a sin.’ Wo can understand our moral 
meaning of -failure’ arising from the primary 
material meaning of the term, but we are called 
to suppose a reverse process in regard to the 
usage of the Chinese character. Of all the 
critics Ts’ae appears to be the only one who 
felt the pinch of this difficulty, and he supposes 
that the duke is referring to an incident which 
occurred on the setting forth of the ill-fated 
expedition. The three commanders were the 
sons of the two aged ministers who were oppos- 
ea to it ; and when the troops were leaving the 
capital, the old men wept bitterly. This led to 
some strong language about them from the 
i-rt anf * Ts’ae would make the language =» 
i here is that good old officer, whom I blamed 
tor his want of strength!’ But this is much 
torced, and after all the idea of the want or 
JaUureox strength must somehow be introduced 
into the version. Moreover, the duke is here 
speaking of different classes of counsellors, in 
consequence of what had occurred to himself 
indeed, but generally, and without particular 
eference to the men who had advised, or blam- 
, or sanctioned the expedition to surprise 
CMng. = 

This officer Violates 


a ’ artful speech.' gay.— • to change 

is words ; such change of course growing out 
ofa change of purpose. || =-j||, * leisure.’ 


6 v purpose. jgi = jig, . leisure. 

; duke says he had no leisure-^he had some- 
menf beMer 10 *» *“eud to such 
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6 “I have deeply thought and concluded; — Let me have but one 
resolute minister, plain and sincere, without other abilities, but 
having a simple complacent mind, and possessed of generosity, 
regarding the talents of others, as if he himself possessed them ; 
and when he finds accomplished and sage-like men, loving them in 
his heart more than his mouth expresses, realiy showing himself 
able to bear them : — such a minister would be able to preserve 
my descendants and my people, and would indeed be a giver of 
benefits. 


P . 6. The duke'* conception of a thoroughly good 
and valuable minuter. 

— Gan-kw6 joined this to the preceding par., 

^ sir ^ ^ \>x 

‘Formerly I had many such, because I thought 
darkly of it, and was not intelligent.’ But 
the balancing of the sentences in par. 5 shows 
that we ought to stop at ^ and that Jfc 

must belong to another 

subject. 

From^fH^ to the end of par. 7 is quoted in j 
the ‘ Great Learning,' Comm. x. 14, with some 
trilling variations in particular characters. 

Keang Shing edits the text here, now retaining 
the characters in the textus receptus, and now 
giving those of the ‘ Great Learning ; ’ — but on 
no critical principle that I can see. 

, — in the ‘ Great Learning' we have — • 

, ‘ a single minister.’ it gives us the 
idea of ‘ resolute.’ Ma Yung explains it by jjij£ 

j C_ SjJj*, ‘ the appearance of sincere simplicity.’ 

the * Great Learning ' has ^1 


Both the one and the other «=» jJAc, to bo con- 

*Kff ffc ft - S 

f* H , ‘easy, straightforward, and 
ood.’ K‘ang-shing defines it by ^ 
, ‘ the appearance of generous forbear- 


strued with 

n#i 

loving good.’ 


that the love in his heart is greater than the 
language in bis mouth expresses ’ (W oo Ch‘ing). 

For ^ in ^ ^ the ‘ Great 

Learning ’ gives which is an emphatic jjjr- 

these accounts (i.e., with tliese qualities, thus 
endowed) he is able to protect,’ &c. For 
& the ‘Great Learning’ 

gives fit 'W M’ which is easier t0 
construe. Ts'ae defines jj^ by |- ‘ to preside 
over,’ the idea being that from such a man 
benefits, and only benefits, would come. His 
• office, that over which he presided, would be, 
as it were the making of the people prosperous 
and happy.’ 
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^ minister, when he finds men of ability, l>e jealous 

and hates them; if, when he finds accomplished and sagc-like men, 
he oppose them and do not allow their advancement, showing him- 
self really not able to bear them ; — such a man will not be able to 
protect my descendants and people ; and will there not indeed be 
dangers from him ? 

^ ^ ^ ^P ros P er dy and unsettledness of a State may arise from one 

man. fhe glory and tranquillity of a State also may perhaps arise 
from the excellence of one man.” 


J' ^ thoroughly had and dangerous minister. 
For < to cover over,’ the ‘ Groat Learning ’ 
has h H’ syoooymous nearly with ^ For 

T> ^ H has /fi -jjfi • but that variation 
does not affect the meaning at all. 

P. s. A summary statement of the. eonseniienres 
Jtomng from the good and W minister re*f)*tticely. 

The general meaning of the terms fjV fit? is 
determined by their oppositiw to 
3 k tfl- Tlie critics generally content them- 
selves with saying that they =. 

‘ unrest.’ 

But that is the idea convoyed by jjfc| alone, as its 
opposite H|= or ‘ tranquillity.’ Now in 


thedict the first definition of^jfis 7ft 
‘a tree without branches,’ which gives us the idea 
of ‘ sterility.’ The opposite idea is conyeyed by 
‘a plant in the glory of its leaves anil 

flowers.’ . m is formed from Jp. and 
abbreviated, and = 1 a mound falling to pieces. 

By the ‘one man ’ to whom such consequences 
are attributed, either of good or evil, we are to 
understand the good minister of par. 6 or the 
bail one of par. 7. This is the opinion of Ts‘ae, 
a Gan-kwfS, and of the commentators gener- 
ally. The editors of Yun-ching's Shoo, however, 
call attention to the opinion of Leu Tsoo-heen 
and some others, that the duke intends himself 
as 1 the one man ’ of the State. This docs not 
seem at all likely. 
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A 

Ability, three grades of, V. xix. 4, 6. 
Abstinence from spirits inculcated on the young, 
V. x. 4. 

Acts of Shun as emperor, II. i. 15 — 27. 

Address of king Woo to the princes, V. iii. 5 — 8. 

— of the duke of Chow and others to king 

Ching, xix. 1. 

Administration of Shun, II. i. 5 — 12. 

— commencement of Yu’s, ii. 9 — 19. 
Admonition of Yu to the emperor, II. iv. 2. 

— of E Yin to T'ae-kei, IY. ir. 8 : vi. 1. 

— to the prince of K‘ang, V. ix. 18, 19, 22 — 24. 

— of the duke of Chow to Ching, xv. 12 — 19 : 

xix. 16 — 22. 

— to Chung of Tsae, xyii. 2 — 8. 

— of king P‘ing to prince Win, xxviii. 4. 
Advice to the young, V. x. 4, 5. 

— the duty of listening to good, xv. 18 — 19. 

— given by all the princes to K‘ang, xxiii. 2, 3. 
Affection between Fung and the duke of Chow, 

V. ix. 14. 

Affections, Heaven has no, &c., IV. v. Ft. iii. 
1 ; V. xvii. 4. 

Against Luxurious Ease, V. xv. title. 

Aged, exhortation to respect the, V. xii. 12. 
Agriculture, Yaou’s efforts to promote, I. 3, 10. 

— Tseih, the minister of; II. i. 17, 18 : iv. I : V. 

xxvii. 8. 

Aim, necessity of a high, V. xx. 17. 

Altars, the duke of Chow makes two, V. vi. 4. 
Anarchy in Show’s reign, IV. xi. 3. 

Ancestors send down calamities from heaven on 
their unworthy posterity. IV. vii. Ft. ii. 11 

“ direction with regard to the worship of, ix. 5. 
Ancestral temple, II. i. 8, 15, 23: ii. 19: IV. iv. 
8: V. Pt. i. 2: vi. If). 

— worship, iv. iv. I : V. i. Pt. i. S ; Pt. iii. 3 : 

ill. 3. 

Ancient times, the teachings of, V. xxvii. 2. 


Ancients, emblematic figures of the, II. iv. 4. 

— lessons of the, must be followed, IV. viii. Pt. 

iii. 3: V. ix. 5, 21, 22: xv. 14, 15: xx. 16: 
xxiv. 11. 

— important saying of the, V. xxx. 1. 
Announcement of Yu's completed work. III. L 

Pt. ii. 23. 

— of Chung-hwuy, IV. ii. title. 

— of T‘aug, iii. title. 

— of the completion of the war by Woo, V. iii. 3. 

— the Great, vii. title, 1. 

— to the prince of K‘ang, ix. title. 

— about Drunkenness, x. title. 

— of the duke of Shaou, xii. title. 

— concerning Lo, xiii. title. 

— of the royal will to the officers of Shang, xiv. 

1 : xvii. 2. 

— of king K‘ang, xxiii. title. 

Antiquity, Yaou and Shun studied, V. xx. 3. 
Anxiety, trembling, of king Muh, V. xxvi. I. 
Anxious thought, mecessity of, IV. v. Pt. iii. 8 : 
viii. Pt. ii. 6. 

— connected with the dignity of the emperor, 

xii. 9, 23 : xvi. 18. 

Appearance of Foo Yu6, IV. viii. Pt. i. 3. 
Arbitrary, Heaven’s bestowments on men not, 
IV. ix. 3. 

Archer, Pwan-k&ng’s will like an, IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 15. 

Archery, II. iv. 6 : IV. v. Pt. i. 7. 

Archives of the Yin dynasty, V. xiv. 19. 
Annies, the imperial, III. ii. I : iv. 1 : V. xxiii. 3. 

— of king Woo, V. i. Pt. ii. 1 ; Pt. iii. 1. 
Arrangements, the five, V. iv. 4, 8. 

Arranger of the Ancestral temple an officer 

under Shun, II. i. 23. 

Artful-tongucd men unfit for office, V. xix. 20. 
Arts, men of, V. xix. 9. 

Assembly at MSng-tsin. V. i. Pt. i. 1. 

Assessors to Heaven, the deceased emperors of 
Yin were, V. xvi. 8. 

Assistant, God gave Woo-ting a good, IV. viii. 

Tt. i. 2. 
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— the Grand. V. xx. 5. 

— the Junior. 6. 

Astronomy of Yaou, I. 3 — 8. 

— of Shun, 1!. i. 5. 

— of Hea, III. iv. 4. 

— of ‘The Great Plan,’ V. iv. 8. 

Attitudes of king Woo’s troops when addressed, 
V. ii. 4. 

B 


Bad heart, king Muh speaks of his, V. xxvi. 3. 

Bamboo-mats, V. xxii. 15, 18- arrows of Suy. 

19. 

Banishment, II. i. 11,12,20: III. i. Pt. ii. 21. 22. 
Barbarons tribes, invasion of, V. xxviii. 2. See 

Wild. 

Barter established by Yu, II. iv 1. 

Battle. rules to be observed in, V. ii. 7 — 10. 

— of Muh. V. iii. 9. 

Bears and grisly bears, brave men compared to, 
V. ii. 9 : xxiii. 5. Comp. II. i. 22. 

Bell, a wooden- tongued. 111. iv. 3. 

Bench, the gem-adorned. V. xxii 2, 15. 17, 24. 

— and others used at a funeral, 16, 18. 
Benevolence, of T-ang, IV. ii. 5 : iv. 3 : v. Pt. ii. 5. 
Benevolent, the people cherish the, IV. v. Pt. 

iii. 1. 

Birth of a son. the commencement of a dynasty 
compared to the, V. xii. 19. 

Boasting destroys merit, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 7. 

Boat, a good minister like a, IV. viii. Pt. i. 6. 
Body-guards of king Woo, V. ii. 2. 

Bow of Ho, the, V. xxii. 19. 

Bows and arrows, red and black, V. xxviii. 4. 
Branding used as a punishment, V. xxvii. 3, 18. 
Bribery, warning against, V. xxvi. 8: xxvii. 16. 

— among the people of Meaou. 12. 

Brilliant success of Wan and Woo, V. xxii. 5 : 

xxvi. 2. 

Brotherly duties, evil of neglecting, V. ix. 16. 
Builder, Yu« n. IV. viii. Pt. i. 3. 

Bull, a. used in sacrifice, V. xii. 5 : xiii. 29. 
Businesses, the- five, V. iv. 4, 6. 

c 


Calamities sent from heaven by ancestors, IV. 
vii. Pt. ii. 11—14. 

— sent^ dowu on the house of Chow, V. vii. l. 

— on Yin, V. xiv. 17. 

— sent by Heaven may be avoided, Lc. IV v 

Pt. ii. 3. 

Calendar of Yaou. I. 3 — 8. 

— of Shun, II. i. 8. 

— elements of the, V. iv. 8. 

Camp-followers, order respecting, V. xxix 4 
Canon of Yaou, Pref. 1 ; I. title. 

— of Shun, Pref. 2 -. II. i. title. 

Canons of Yu, ill. iii. 8. 

Capital, removal of the, IV. vii. 

— the, should he in a high situation, Pt. iii 4 

— reasons for removal of the, Pt. 1. 2; Pt, iii. 

— at Lft, building of the. V. xii. 

Caps worn at a lunerat. V, xxii. 21 ‘^2 23 
Captains ot thousands and of hundreds V ii 2 
Carefulness, constant, IV. ii. 9. 

Carriages imperial used at a funeral. V xxii ‘>0 
Castration used as a punishment, V. xxvii. ly' 


Cattle of the armv, order respecting, V. xxix. 
3, 4. 

Caution n< cessary from first to last, V. xvii. 4, 

5 xx 19 : xxiv. 13. 

Cautions to the viscount of Wei, V. viii. 4, 5. 
Censorship, duty of. II. iv. 5 : IV. iv. 7. 

Centre of the land, 1.6 the, V. xii. 14. 

Ceremonies of Shun, H. i. 6 — 9, xxii. 12 — 29. 

— on the death of a king, V. xxii. 12 — 29. 
Chamberlain, Pih-keung appointed High, V. 

xxvi. 4. 

Change of the people of Ym in the course of a 
generation. V. xxiv. 3. 4. 

Character of the people of Yin, bad, V. xxiv. 10. 
Charge, the to Yu6. IV. viii. title. 

— to the viscount of Wei, V. viii. title. 

— to Chung of Tsae, xvii. title. 

— to Keun-ch‘in, xxi. 1. 

— the Testamentary, xxii. title. 

— to the duke of Peih 'xxiv. title. 

— to Keung, xxvi. title. 

— to prince Wan, V. xxviii. title. 

Chief mourner, the king’s son the, V. xxii. 11. 
Chronology, subjects of. V. iv. 8. 

Coats buttoned on the left. V. xxiv. 13. 

Cotter, the Metal-bound. V. ri. title , 11. 16. 
Communication, the minister of. H. i. 25. 

— between heaven and earth stopped, V. xxvii. 

6. 

Completion of the War, V. iii. title. 

Compliments between Shun and his ministers, 

11. ii. 2 — 8. 

— between T-ae-kei and E Yin, IV. v. Pt. ii. 2 

—7. 

— between Woo-ting and Yuf, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 

12, 13; Pt. iii. 11. 

— to the duke of Chow, V. xiii. 14 — 21. 
Confession of T‘ae-ke#, IV. v. Pt. ii. 3. 
Confidence between Rung and the duke of Chow, 

V. ix. 14. 

Conquest of Le, IV. x. title. 

Constitution of man conferred by Heaven, V. 
iv. 2. 

Contempt of parents often manifested by the 
sons of the industrious. V. xv. 2. 

Contrast between the present and past conduct 
of Ching’s ministers, V. vii. 13. 
Conveyances, four, Ii. iv. 1. 

1 — by water. 111. i . passtm. 

— by ox-carts, V. x. 6. 

Co-operation of king Ching, the duke of Chow 
seeks the, V. xiii 23. 

— of prince Shih, xvi. 16. 

— of the princes of Yin, king Ching seeks the, 

xviii. 21. 

— of all the princes, king K’ang seeks the, 

xxiii. 6. 

Corruption of morals follows the long enjoyment 
of emolument in families, V. xxiv. 9. 
Counsellors, different kinds of, V. xxx. 4, 5. 
Counsels to the twelve pastors of provinces, II. 

i. 16. 

— of the great Yu. II. ii. title: III. iv. 2. 
T’ang’s. to his princes, IV. iii. 7, 9. 

— E Yin’s, to T.ie-keA, IV. iv. : V. VI. 6—9. 
Covetousness discouraged. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 14 , 

Pt. iii. 10, 12. 

Crafty counsellors, V. xxx. 5. 

Crime, the minister of, II i. 20: ii. 11 , V. iv. 7 : 

xix. 24 . xx. 11 : xxvii. 9. 

Crimes of Kee, IV. i. 1 — 3 • V. xiv. 5 : xviii. 4. 

— of Show, IV. X. 2. 6, 7 : V. i. Pt. ii. 5 : ii. 5, 

6: X. il : xii. 10: xiv. 9. 

— how to deal with great, V. ix. 8. 10, 15, 16. 
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— Win and Woo did not occupy themselves 

with people’*, V xxiii 5. 

Crowing hens, a bad omen, V. ii. 5. 

Crown, the imperial, IV. v. Pt. ii. 1 : V. xxii.2. 
Cruelty of Show, V. i. Pt. i. 5 ; Pt. ii. 5 ; Pt. iii. 
8 ! iii. 6 : xix. 6. 

— of KeS, V. xix. 8. 

‘Cut off Yin,’ the charge of God to Chow, V. 
xiv. 14. 


D 


Daily renewal of virtue, IV. ii. 8 : vi. 6. 

Dancing habits of Yin, the. V. xxii. 19. 
Dark-coloured victim, T‘ang offers to God, a, 

IV. iii. 4. 

Days of the month, IV. Pt. ii, 1. 

— and of the cycle of sixty, IV. iv. 1 : V. i. Pt. 

ii. 1 ; Pt. iii. 1 : ii. 1 : iii. 1, 3, 9 : xii. 1—6 : 
xiii. 3, 29: xiv. 1 :xviii. 1 : xxii. 1, 2, 10, 12- 
xxiv. 1 : xxix. 5. 

Death of Yaou, II. i. 18. 

— of Shun, II. i. 28. 

— the duke of Chow prays for his own, instead 

of the king’s, V. iv. 5, 6, 7. 

— of king Woo, V. vi. 12. 

— of king Cliing, xxii. 10. 

— punishment of, on whom, and by whom to be 

inflicted, V. ix. 8 — 10. 

— punishment of, for drunkenness, V. x. 14, 16. 

— redemption of the punishment of, V. xxvii. 

18. 

Decision, the necessity of, V. xx. 17. 
Declaration, the Great, V. i. title. 

Decree of Heaveu, presumptuous confidence in 
the, IV. x. 5 : V. i. Pt. i. 6 : Pt. ii. 5 : xviii. 
3, 6, 14. 

— not constant, V, ix. 28 : xvi. 2 — 6. 

Defiant reply of Show, IV. x. 5. 

Degeneracy of Pwan-k4ng's ministers, IV. vii. 

Pt. i. 7. 

— of the sons of hard-working people frequent, 

V. xv. 2. 

— causes the loss of the favour of Heaven, V . 

xvi. 4. 

Deliberation to be exercised in criminal case*, 
V. ix. 12 : xxvii. 12— 22. 

Deluge of Yaou, the, I. 11 : II. ii. If : iv. 1 : V. 
iv. 3. 

— Yu’s labours on the, III. i. 

Demoralization of the people in Show’s reign, 

IV. x.3:xi.2. 

Dependence of the emperor on his ministers, 
II. iv. 8, 4: IV. v. Pt. i. 3. 

— on his people, IV. v. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 1 1. 
Devotion of the Grand-tutor to his dynasty, TV . 

xi. 8, 9. 

Diligence, the necessity of, V. xx. 17 : xxi. 3 : 
xxvii. 13. 

Disease, a laborious situation compared to a, V. 
ix. 6. 9. 

Dissipation of the emperor T‘ae-k‘qng, III. iii. 
1. 6. 

— of the tyrant Show, IV. x. 2. 

— of K ei, V. xviii. 4. 

Divination, practised by Shun, II. ii 18. 

— by Pwan-kang, IV. vii. Pt. i. 2. 

— by king Woo, V. i. Pt. ii. 5 : iv. 20 — 31 : vii. 9. 

— by Woo’s ministers, V. vi. 2, 8, 9, 18. 

— by king Chi:ig, V. vii. 3 — 9, 15. 

— by the duke of Chow, V. xii. 2 : xiii. 3, 4. 
Domains, or Tenures, the five, II. iv 8: III. i- 


Pt. ii. 18—22 : V. ix. 1 ; X. 10, 13 : xii. 6 : xvi. 
9 : xx. 14 : xxiii. 4. 

— the six, V, xx. 1. 

Doubt of T‘nng as to the righteousness of hi* 
course, IV. ii. 1. 

Doubts, examination of, V. iv 4, 20 — 31. 
Dream, Woo-ting’s, IV. viii. Pt. i. 2. 

— king Woo’s, V. i. Pt. it 5. 

Dresses worn at a funeral, V, xxii. 22, 23. 
Drum, the large, V. xxii. 19. 

Drunkenness of T‘ae-k‘ang, 111. iii. 6. 

— of He and Ho, III, iv. 4. 

— of Show, IV. xi. 1, 4: V. i. Pt. i, 6 ; Pt. ii. 3 S 

x. 11: xv. 13. 

— the Announcement ..bout, V. x. title. 

Dflke of Chow. See Chow in Index U. 

— of Shaou, V. xii. title. 

— of Ts’in, V. xxx. title. 

Dukes, the two, V. vi. 2, 13. 17, 19. Sec Rung. 
Duties of relatives, V. ix. 16. 

— being doue, indulgence may follow, V. x. 7. 
Dynasties, lessons to be learnt from previous, 

V. xii. 17, 18. 

— rise and fall of. xiv. 2-19 : xnu. 4—19. 

— precedents of former, xx. 2—4. 

E 


Jarly, T‘ang rose, IV, v. Pt. 1. 5. 

Surly life of Woo- ting, IV. vm. Pt. lit. 1. 

Sara, cutting off the, as a puniahment, V. ix. 
10: xxvii. 3. 

garth, sacrifices to the great, V. t. Pt. i. 10. 
See Heaven. 

Ease, Against Luxurious, V. xiv. title. 

— people generally love their, V . xxx. 2. 

Eastern frontier, the, V. xxi. 1 : xxiv. 1. 

Eclipse of the sun, IH. iv. 4. 

Education, king Woo’s attention to, V. in 10. 
Effort, necessity of, IV. v. Pt. iii. 8: V. ix 6: 
xiii. 13. 

— on behalf of the people encouraged, IV. vu. 

Pt. iii, 10, 12. . 

Eight objects of government, V. iv. 4. i. 

— savage tribes, V. v. 1. 

Elders, the duty of respecting, IV. it. 4 : V. 

Eldest son of God, the emperor the, V. xii. 6, 13. 
Elements, the five, 1L ii. 7 : III. V. 3 : 9. iv. 3, 4, 5. 
Embroidery, II. iv. 4. ... 

Emergencies, preparation for, IV. vui. Pt. ii. 8. 
Emolument, the long enjoyment of, in families 
corrupts their morals, V. xxiv. 9. 

Emperor, the, should endeavour to keep the 
affections of the people. III. in. 4, 5. 

— T ang, the fellow and equal of Heaven, IV. 

v. Pt. iii. 3 : viii. Ft. iii. 10. 

— inauguration of an, V. xxii. 23 — 29. 

— the great, xxvii. 5. 7. See Example. 

Enemv, Show, the, oi the people, V i. Pt. ill. 4. 
Enigmatical reply of the tortoise, V. vu. 3, 15. 
Ensign of king Woo, V. ii. 1- 

Entreats, the duke of Chow, Shih to assist him 
in the government, V. xvi. 16, 17, 19 21. 
Entrenchments, soldiers forbidden to leave the, 
V. xxix. 4. .. _ 

Errors, T ang changed his. I V. n. o. 

— king Muh acknowledges his, V. xjvu 3. 
Establishment of Government. The, V. xix. title. 
Evil, all acta of, contribute to disorder, V . xvil. *. 
Examination of doubts. V iv. 20 — 31. 
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Example, importance of emperor’s, II. iii. 5 : iv. 
7, 11: IV. ii. 8. 

— of freedom from luxurious case, V. xv. 4 — 6. 

8—11, 16, 17. 

— of the duke of Chow, V. xxi. 2. 

— Keun-ya urged to follow the, of his grand- 

father and father, V. xxv. 3. 6. 7. 
Exhortations to officers, vaiious, V. xx. 15 — 20. 
Expedition, Yu’s, agaiust the Meaouites, II. ii. 
20, 21. 

— of Yin, III. iv. title. 

— of king Ching to the east, V. vii. 15. 

— against the wild tribes of the Hwac and ol 

Seu, V. xxix. 1. 

Extravagance of the tyrant Show, V. i. Pt. i. 5. 

— comes with emolument unpereeived, xx. 18 
Extremities, the six, V. iv. 4. 


| Flatterers, king Mull warns Keung agaiust, V. 
xxvi. 5, 6. 7. 

Flattery of superiors, a custom of the Shang 
dynasty, V. xxiv. 8. 

j Flight, recommended to the viscount of Wei, 

] IV. xi. 8. 

| Flood. See Drlu ge. 

\ Foolish become wise by thinking, the, V. xviii. 

I l7 ' 

i Forbearance, to he exercised towards the besot- 
ted ministers of Yin, V. x. 15, 1C. 

I — of Heaven towards Show, xviii. 17. 

' — in government, xxi. 7. 

Foreign things, against making too much of, V . 
I v. 8. 

! Forester, Shun’s, II. i. 22. 


F 

i 

Face, virtue not to he judged by the, V. xix. 2. 

— the appearance of the, may help the judg- 

ment in criminal cases, V. xxvii. 17. 

Fame of Yu universal, III. i. l’t. ii. 25. 

— of the duke of Peih will be inexhaustible. V. 

xxiv. 14. 

Familiarity, against improper, V. v. 4. 

Fashions, thre econdenmed by T'ang, IV. iv. 17. 
Father, duty of a, to love his children, V. ix. 16. 

— how a son may cover the faults of his, xvii. 

2. 3. 

— Keun-ya urged to follow the example of his, 

xxv. 3, G, 7. 

Faults, king Muh acknowledges his, V. xxvi. 3. 
Favouritism, agaiust, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 5, 9. 

— of the tyrant Show, V. i. Ft. i. 5 : ii. 6. 

Feet, cutting off the, as a punishment, V. xxvii. 

18. 

Fellow, T*ang was the, of God, IV. v. Pt. iii. 3 : 
viii. Pt. iii. io. 

Fidelity of ministers urged, II. iv. 5 : IV. iv. 7. 
Figures, emblematic, of the ancients. II. iv. 4. 
Filial piety enforced, IV. v. Pt. ii. 7 : V. x 6 • 
xvii. 2, 3. 

— duty, Ching’s sense of, V. vii. II. 

— neglect of. abhorred by all, ix. 16. 

— of prince Wan, xxviii. 3. 

Fines, the five redemption, instituted by king 
Muh, V. xxvii. 15, 17, 18. 

Fire, a minister of Heaven compared to, III. iv. 6. 
Five tokens of gem, II. i. 7.— kinds of gems, V. 
xxii. 19. 

— duties, ceremonies, habiliments, punishments 

&c., II. iii. 6. 

— punishments, V. xxvii. 3, 12, 13, 17, 22. 

— colours, and notes, II. iv. 4. 

— coloured earths, III. j. Pt. i. 35. 

— presidents, II. iv. 8. 

— elements. III. ii. 3 : V. iv. 3, 4, 5. 

— Sons, III. iii. title. 

— constant virtues, V. i. Pt. iii. 2. 

— orders of nobility, V. iii. 10. 

— relations, II. i. 19 : IV. iv. 5 ; V. iii. 10 ■ iv 2 

3 : xx. 8 : xxv. 4. ' ’ 

— statements, redemption fines, cases of error 

V. xxvii. 15, 16. ’ 

— happinesses, V. iv. 4, 9, 39. 

— businesses, V. iv. 4, 6. 

— arrangements, V. iv. 4, 8. 

— domains or tenures. See Domains. 

Fire hundred /«, division of the country by dis- 
tances of, III i. l’t, ii, 18—22. 


— example of the. IV. v. Pt. i. 7. 

Four Seas, II. i. 13 ; et passim. 

— eminences, the. See Mountains. 

— kingdoms, the imperial domain of Yin divid- 

ed into. V. xiv. 21 : xviii. 2. 

— classes of the people, V. xx. 12. 

Fragrance, the, of perfect government influences 

spirits, V. xxi. 3. 

— of virtue, xxvii. 4. 

Funeral ceremonies of king Ching, V. xxii. 12 

— 29. 

Funerals, Woo taught attention to, V. iii. 10. 

Ct 

Gem-stone. Yu presents a, to the emperor, III. 
i. Pt. ii. 23. 

Gems used at a funeral, V. xxii. 15, 16, 17, 19. 
General Regulator, appointment of Shun to be, 
II. i. 2. 

— do, of Y u, 1 7. 

Gentleness and strictness to be combined in 
government, V. xxi. 7. 
j Goat, a, used in sacrifice, V. xii. 5. 
j Go», II. i. 6 : iv. 2 : IV. i. 2 : ii. 3 : iii. 2, 8 : ir. 
8 : v. Pt. iii. 3 : vii. Pt. iii. 6 : viii. Pt. i. 2 : 
V. i. Pt. i. 6, 7, 10; Pt. iii. 3: iii. 6: iv. 3, 
15 : vi. 7 : vii. 9, 13 : viii. 3 : ix. 4 : xii. 9, 14 : 
xiv. 2, 4, 5, 8, 10, 13, 14 : xvi. 3, 1 1, 14 : xviii. 
4, 5 : xix. 2, 4, 5, 6 : xxiii. 5 ; xxvii. 4, 12 : 
xxviii. 1. 

Good, defined, IV. vi. 8. 

— of the people, the object of government, IV. 

viii. I’t. ii. 2. 

— the people are bom, V. xxi. 14. 

Goodness, all acts of, contribute to government, 

V. xvii. 4. 

Government, the object of, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2. 

— good, depends on officers, 5. 

— the eight objects of, V. iv. 4, 7. 

— three virtues of, iv. 17. 

— the Establishment of, xix. title. 

— happy result of Shun’*, xxvii. 10. 

— happy results of Wfin and Woo’s, xxii. 5: 

xxvi 2. 

Grain beaten down by a storm, V. vi 16, 19. 
Grand Totor, IV. xi. 1 : V. xx. 5 : xxiv. 2, 6, 12. 

— Guardian, V. v. 1 : xii. 2. 8 : xiii. 2 : xvi. 19 : 

XX. 5 : xxii. 3, 11, 23 : xxiii. 1, 2. 

— Assistant, xx. 5. 

— Historiographer, vi. 5, 17 : xix. 9, 24 : xxii. 23. 

— banner, the merits of officers recorded on the, 

xxv. 1. 

Grass used in divination, II. ii 18 : V. iv. 20 — 31. 

— the common people compared to, V. xxi. 4. 

— mats of, used at a funeral, V. xxii. 17. 
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Great emperor, the, V. xxvii. 5, 7. 

Guardian, the Junior, V. xx. 6. — the Grand. 
See Grand. 

Guards, imperial, V. ii. 2 : xix. 1, 8 : xxii. 3, 11, 

21 . 

Guilt, T‘ang’a sentiments about, V. ix. 21. 

— king Cliing's do., ix. 21. 


Hunting, king Wan’s moderation in, V. xv. 11. 
Husliandman, the, must labour for a harvest. 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 9, 11. 

Hypocrisy, against. V. xx. 18. 

I 


H 

Habit becomes a second nature, IV. v. Pt. i. 9. 
Habits, the dancing, of Yin, V. xxii. 19. 
Happinesses, the live, V. iv. 4, 9. 39. 

Hardships, king Ching complains of, V. vii. 8, 

— of the common people, xxv. 5. 

Harmony, exhortation to, V. xviii. 26, 31. 

— produced by T’ang’s government, xix. 4. 
Haughtiness, of Pwau-kfing’s ministers, IV. vii. 

Pt. i. 6—9. 

Heart, keeping the, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 10. 

Heaven, = the supreme Being, II. i. 8, 26 : ii. 14, 
17, 20, 21 : iii. 5, 6, 7 : iv. 2, 1 1 ; III. ii. 3 : 
iv. 2, 5, 6 ; IV. i. 1, 4 : ii. 2, 3, 9 : iii. 3, b, 7 : 
iv. 2 : V. Pt. i. 2 ; Pt. ii. 3 ; Pt. iii. 1 : vi. 2, 

3 : vii. Pt. i. 3, 4 ; Pt. ii. 3, 9 : viii. Pt. ii. 2, 

3 : ix. 3, 4 ; x. 2, 6 ; V. i. Pt. i. 7, 9, 10, 11 ; 
Pt. ii. 3, 4, 5, 7 ; Pt. iii. 2, 3 ; ii. 7 : iii. 5, 6, | 
7, 9 : iv. 2, 3 : vi. 7, 18, 19 : vii. 1 — 4, 8—10, 
13, 14, 15: ix. 4, 7, 16, 21 : X. 2, 3, 7, 9, 11 : 
xii. 10—14, 17, 19, 20, 23, 24: xiii. 2, 4, 14, 
Xiv. 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 11, 17, 18, 20, 21, 24 : xv: 

4, 13: xvi. 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 19. 20. 
22: xviii. 3, 5, 6, 7. 12—19, 21, 22, 28, 29 j 
xxii. 6, 7, 25 : xxiv. 9: xxvii. 11, 12 > 13 , it, 
21 : xxviii. 2. 

— the son of, = the emperor. III. iv. 5 : IV. x. 

2: V. iv. 16: xxiii. 2. 

— high, IV. ii. 3: iii. 4, 5 : V. i. Pt. i. 4. 

— great, II. ii. 4 : IV. iv. 2 : v. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 3 : 

viii. Pt. iii. 10: V. i. Pt. i. 5: iii. 6: viii. 2 : 
xi. 6 : xii. 14 : xvi. 7 : xvii. 4 : xxiii. 2, 5. 

conferred seat (the throne), IV. v. Pt. iii. 1. 

— compassionate, V. xiv. 2. 

— and earth, V. j. Pt. i. 3 ; Pt. iii. 3 : iii. 6 : xx. 

5, 6 : xxvii, 6. 

Heavenly, man’s nature, IV. x. 3. 

— city of Shang, V. xiv. 20. 

— sounding stone, V. xxii. 19. 

Heirs, Shun’s punishments did not extend to the 
criminal’s, H. ii. 12. 

Hemp, an article of tribute, V. ii. 5. 

Hens, crowing, V. ii 5. 

Herald with his wooden- tongued bell, the. III. 
iv. 3. 

High Chamberlain, Pth-keung appointed, V. 
xxvi. 4. 

Historiographer. See Grand. 

Hopeless wickedness of Show, V. i. Pt. i. 6. 
Horses, bay, with red manes and tails, V. xxiii. 1. 

— four, presented to prince Win, xxviii. 4. 
Hounds of Leu, The, V. v. title, 1. 

Human nature. See Nature. 

Humility, advantages of, II. ii. 21 : IV. vi. 11 : 
viii. 4. 

— of T‘ae and Ke, V. xv. 8. 

— of WSn, 10, 12. 

— of king Muh, xxvi. 1, 3, 4. 

Hundred officers, Yaou and Shun established a, 
_v • xx. 3 ; compare II. i, 2. 
iioa *nd Shang had double the number. V. 
xx. 3. 


Ice, walking upon spring-, V. xxv. 2. 

Idleness, warning against, IV. v. Pt. ii. 6; Pt 
iii. 5 : vii. Pt. iii. 2 : V. ix. 6 : xvii. 3 : xx. 
16: xxi. 3. 

— the throne not a place for, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2 : 

V. xiii. 21 : xv 13. 

— the duke of Chow abjures, xvi. 21. 

— of the tyrant Show, V. i. Pt. iii. 2 : xir. 9 : 

xix. 5. 

— of Kee, V. xiv. 5 : xviii. 4. 

Imitation of Heaven, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 3 — 10. 
Impartiality of Shun’s administration, V. xxviii. 
11. 

— inculcated, 21. 

Imperial domain, the, ITT. i. Pt. ii. 18. 
Indulgence in eating and drinking allowed when 
duty is done, V. x. 7. 

Inauguration of an emperor, V. xxii. 23 — 29. 
Iniquity of Shang, full, V. i. Pt. L 9. 

Insanity, Show’s government manifested, IV. 
xi. 3. 

Inspection, tours of, II. i. 8 : V. xx. 1, 14. 

— Heaven’s, of men, IV. ix. 3. 

Instruction, the minister of, Pref. 62: II. i. 19 : 

V. ii. 2: iv. 7: xi. 2: xix. 10 : xx. 8: xxv. 
notes. 

Instructions of E, The, IV. iv. title. 

— benefit of Yu5 s. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2. 
Instructors raised up by Heaven, V. i. Pt. i. 7. 

— of youth., responsibility, of, V. ix. 17. 
Intelligences, spiritual, V. xxi. 3. 

Intelligent man, a model, IV. viii. Pt. i. 1. 

— kings, Pt. ii. 2. 

— Heaven is all-, 3. 

Invasion of barbarians, V. xxviii. 2. 

Islands, the wild people of the. III. i. Pt. i. 10, 
44. 

Issues of Show’s drunkenness, V. x. 11. 

— great, depending on king Ching’s making a 

good commencement, V. xii. 19 — 23. 

J 


Judges, directions to, and qualifications of, V. 
xxvii. 19, 20. 

Judgment, tilings that may warp, V. xxvii. 16. 
Junior Tutor, IV. xi. 1, 2 : V. xx. 6. 

— Assistant, xx. 6. 

— Guardian, lb. 

Justice should be tempered with forbearance, 
III. iv. G. 

— strict, of Pwan-kllng, IV. vii. Pt. i. 16. 

— of king Win’s exactions, V. xv. 11, 12. 

K 


Kindness of T‘ang, IV. ii. 5 : iv. 3 ; v. Pt. ii. 5 : 
V. viii. 2. 

— of Tsoo-kiii, V. xv. 6. 

— of \V4n, xv. 10. 

King, a, should overtop all others in virtue, V. 
xii. 22. 
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Kingdom, liow T‘ae-k'ang lost his, III. iii. 1. 
Kings, the tenner. III. iv. 2 ; et tape. 

Knife, the red, V. xxii. 19, 

Koo, the three, V. xx. 6. 

Kuug, the three, V. xx. 5. 

L 


Labours of Yu described, II. iv. 1 : III. i. 
Lacquered bench, a, V, xxii. 18. 

Laudation of the duke of Peih, V, xxiv. 5, 13. 

— of the prince Wan, xxviii, 3. 

Law officers, V. .xix. 1, 2, 7, 16, 19. 

Lawlessness of the people of Yin, V. xir. 16. 
Learning, YuS’s remarks on, IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2, 

4, 5. 

Leisure, king WSn had no, V. xv. 19. 

Leniency, in dealing with criminals, V. xi. 2 : 
xii. 21. 

— of Chow towards the people of Yin, V. xir. 

21—23 : xviii. 2. 20. 

Lessons of the ancients, IV. viii. Pt. iii. 3 : V. 
xxiv. 11. See Ancients. 

— to be learnt from previous dynasties, V. xii. 

17, 18. 

— of the duke of Chow, V. xxi. 2 — 7. 

— the great, xxii. 19 : xxiv. 11. 

Life of men, short or long according to their 
righteousness, IV. ix. 3 : V. xv. 4—7. 

— Show thinks his, secured by the decree of 

Heaven, IV. x. 5, 

Liking and disliking, not the measure of right 
and wrong, IV. v. Pt. iii. 7. 

Litigations, Win would not himself appear in, 
V. xix. 13, 14, 16, 18, 21 : xxiii. 5. 

Line which straightens wood, reproof like a, IV. 
viii.Pti.lt. 

Longevity of several virtuous kings of Yin, V. 
xv. 4—6. 

— given to the jus. and intelligent, xvi. 10. 

— of king Muh, V. xxvii. 1. 

Lord of all the spirits, the emperor. IV. vi. 3. 
Love to relatives recommended, IV iv. 4. 

I.oyal prayer, a, V. xi. 8, 12, 23, 24 : xix. 23. 

“ offerings of the hereditary princes, V. xii. 8, 

Luxurious Ease, Against, V. xv. title. 

Luxury, extreme, of Show, V. xviii. 16. 


M 


Maces rounded and pointed, V. xxii. 19. 

— the great mace and mace-cover, 23. 26 

— half-mace, 27. 

Man, the most highly endowed of all creatures, 
V. i. Pt. j. 3. 


Map of the new capital sent to king Chine V 
xiii. 3, *’ 

Marriage, of Shun, I. 12, 

— of Yu, II. iv. 8. 

Martial law of the emperor Kt III ij 5 

— of T'sng, IV. 1. 4. 

— the severity of, III. iv. 7 : V. xxix. 6. 

Mats differentkinda of, employed at a funeral 


fT^ t w He * Te “> t,le k '0g the_V. xii. 14. 
Mean^a 'uvereign should set up the pattern of 


— exhortation to follow the, V. xvii. 7. 


I — the minds of the people cannot attain to the, 

XXV. ♦. 

— the. in punishments, xxvii. 20, 22. 

Measures, discriminative, required in dealing 

; with the people of Yin, V. xxiv. 4. T. 
Medicine, a minister's remonstrances like, IV. 
viii. Pt. i. 8. 

, Men, Yaou’s auxiety to find right, I. 9 — 12. 

— Sliun's do., II. i. 15 — 27. 

— importance of knowing, II. iii. 2, 3. 

— right, IV. vi. 7. 

Meritorious work, Ching charges the duke of 
Chow to complete his, V. xiii. 19 — 21. 
Metal-bound Coffer, The, V, vi. title ; II, 16. 
i Middle kingdom,^ China, V.xi. 6; — Comp. ITT. 

1. Pt. ii. 15. 

Midnight, king Muh rose at to meditate, V. 
xxvi. 1. 

Milfoil, divination by, V. iv. 20 — 31 : xvi. 9, 
Military preparations recommended, V. xix. 22: 
xxiii. 3. 

— department, xx. 10. 

— orders, xxix. 3, 4. 

Mind of Heaven, the, IV. vi. 3. 

Minister(s), the emperor’s dependence on his, II. 
Iv. 3, * : 1 V. viii. Pt. iii. 9 : V. xxv. 2, 3. 

— duties of, II. iv, 5, 6, II : HI. iv. 2, 3. 

— respect due to, JV. v. Pt. ii. 7. 

— how to choose, 1Y. vi. 7. 

— Yufi made prime, IV. viii. Pt. i.4. See Prime. 

— Vug promises to get good, IV. viii. Pt. iii. 7. 

— Show's and Woo’s, V. I. Pt. i. 7 : Pt. Ii . 8 : ii. 2. 

— must not usurp the sovereign's prerogative, 

iv. 18, 19. 

— king Cliing appeals to the old, vii. 10. 

— Wan’s, xvi. 12. 13. 

— character of Win’s and Woo’s, xxvi. 2. 

— Shun's three, xxvii. 8. 

— king P-ing deplores the want of able, XXviii. 

2. 

— a thoroughly good and a thoroughly bad, 

xxx, 6, 7, 8. 

Mirror, other people a, in which we may see our- 
selves, V. x. 12. 

Mistakes, one should not be ashamed to confess, 
IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8. 

Model, the duke of Chow commends himself as 
», V. xiii. 10, 13. 

Months. See -Days, 

Moral sense, God has given all men a, IV. iii. 2. 
Mountain, Sbnn sacrifted to the T‘ae, II. i. 8. 
Mountains, Chief of the four, I. 11, 12 : II. i. 7. 
16 : V. xx. 3, 

— the four, II. i. 8 : V. xx. 14. 

Mourning f or y a ou. II, i, 18. 


IV. 1, 1-3. 

6 . 

musician*, blind, In. i y . 4. 

Mystic connection between character and natural 
phenomena, V, iv. 84—87. 


N 

Nature, human, prone to err, n. ii. 16. 

— the moral, IV. iii. 2. 

— a second, IV. v. Pt. i. 9, 

— heavenly. IV. x. 3, 

human, radically good. V. xxi. 14. 


— ior fang, 4V. v. Pt. i. 10. 

— Woo-ting’s silent, IV, viii. Pt i. 1 

— king K‘ang assumes, V, xxiii. 7. 
Murmurs of the people against T‘ang, 
Music of Shun, II. i. 8, IS. 24: iv. 4, 

— the power of, 9, 10. 
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Necessity for a change of the capita, 1IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 2. 

Neglect of the warnings of Heaven, IV. ix. 4. 
Nine virtues, the, II. iii. 3 : V. xix. 2. 

— provinces, II. iv. 8 : III. i. Pt. i. passim ; Pt. li. 

14:IV.vi. 2.3: V. xx. 13. 

— divisions of the ‘ Great Plan,' V. iv. 3, 4. 

— wild tribes, V. v. 1. 

Nobility, five orders of. V. iii. 10. 

Nobles, the domain of the, III. i. Pt. ii. 19. 
Noses, euttlng off, as a punishment. II. i- 11, 

note : IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16 : V. ix. 10 : xviii. 5. 
xxvii. 3, 8. 

Numerous Officers, The, V. xiv. title 

— Regions, V. xviii. title. 

0 

Obedience to Heaven, of Yu and T‘ang, V. xii. 
11. 

Observing, Heaven is, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 3. 

Office, when one should retire from, IV. v. Pt. 

iii. S. 

Officers, on choosing, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 5. 

— Woo’s appointment of, V. iii. 4. 

— of divination, iv. 20 — 24. 

— crimes of, to be punished with unosual 

severity, ix. 1 7. 

— of Yin did not indulge in spirits, x. 9, 10. 

— the N unierous, xiv. title. 

— of Shang, virtue of the, xvi. 9. 

— of state of king Ching, xix. 1. 

— of the founder of the Hea dynasty, xix. 2. 

— Of Chow, 6—24. xx. title. 

— number of, in different dynasties, xx. 3, 4. 
Offerings, importance of sincerity in, V. xiii. 12. 
Old families (aristocracy), IV. vii. Pt. i. 7, 13. 

— Show did despite to the, IV. xi. 5 : V. i. Pt. 

ii. 3. 

— king Citing appeals to the, V. vii. 10. 

— men of yellow hair, V. xxx. 4. 

Ominous appearances, Pref. 22, 42 : IV. ix. 1 : 
V. ii. 6. 

Openness of Pwan-klng with his people, IV. vii. 
Pt. iii. 3, 11. 

Opposition of Ching’s ministers to his measures, 
V. vii. 7. 

Oyster-pearls, an article of tribute, III. i. Pt. i. 
35. 

Owl, the poem of the, V. vi. 15. 

Ox-carta, V. x. 6. 


P 

Palace in Tung, the. IV. v. Pt. i. 9. 

description of the emperor’s, V. xxii. 10, note : 
xxiii 1. 

Parent of all creatures, Heaven and Earth the, 
V.i.Pt.i.3. 

— of the people, the sovereign, the, i. Pt. 1.3: 

iv. 16. 

Partiality, Heaven has no, IV. v. Pt. iii. 1 : vi. 
.2,4. 

— m the king compared to a fire, V. xiii. 9. 
Pastors, a name given to high officers, H. i. 7, 

16 : V. xix. passim : xx. 3, 13 : xxvii. 12. 
Patience and forbearance recommended, V. xxi. 
11 , 12 . 

Pattern for a aage king, Heaven the, TV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 8. 

of king Tang, perfect, Pt. iii. 6 


Peace. Woo’s measures of, V. iii. 2, 9, 10. 

— with all men, to be sought, xvii. 6. 
Peace-securing domain, the, 111. i. Pt. ii. 20. 
Penal laws of Yin to be adopted by prince 

K'ang, V. ix. 11, 13. 

Peni tenee of T‘ae-keS, IV. v. Pt. ii. 3. 

People, the root of a country. III. iii. 4. 

— must have a ruler, IV. ii. 2 : v. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 1 ] . 

— the, called Tang to the empire, IV. ii. 4, 5 : 

V. xviii. 8. 

— always eherish the benevolent man, IV. v. 

Pt. iii. 1 : V. xvii. 4. 

— a sovereign should sympathise with the, IV. 

v. Pt. iii. 5. 

— turn to the man of pure virtue, IV. vi. 4. 

— ministers should seek the good of the, IV. 

vi. 7 : vii. Pt. i. 5 : viii. Pt ii. 2 : V. xi. 2, 3. 

— Pwsn-klng addresses his. IV. vii. I’t. ii. 1. 

— Pwan-kftng's concern for the good of the, Pt. 

iii. 6, 9— 13. 

— longed tor the downfall of Yin, IV. x. 4. 

— the will of Heaven seen from that of the, V. 

1. Pt. ii. 7. 

— relation of sovereign and, V. iv. 9 — 13 : xviii . 

8, 10. 

— king Ching had the sympathy of tlie, vii. 10. 

— the awfulnesa of the, xiv. 4, 9. 

— the duke of Chow's anxiety about the, xvi. 

22. 23. 

— are born good, xxi. 14. 

— king P’ing's concern for the inferior, xxviii. 

2, 4. 

Perfection Royal, V. iv. 4. 9 — 16. 

Perfidy of the people of Meaou, V. xxvii. 4. 
Perils of a sovereign's position, IV. v. Pt. iii. 5. 
Person, cultivation of the. IV. v. Pt. ii. 4. 
Pheasant, a crowing, IV. ix. I. 

Phoenix, the, II. iv. 9. 

Pig, a, used in sacrifice, V. xii. 5. 

Plan. The Great, V. iv. title, 3. 

— the river-, xxii. 19. 

Pleasure-hunting shortens life, V. xv. 7. 

Poetry, II. iv. 4, 11:111. iii : V. iv. 14 : vi. 15. 
Political divisions of the empire, III. i. Pt. ii. 18 

—22. 

Posterity, T‘ang fears the reproach of, IV. ii. 1. 

— Tang’s concern for, v. Pt. i. 5. 

— king Muh addresses bis lessons to, V. xxvii. 

22. 

Praise. See Lmdation. 

Prayer of the duke of Chow, V. vi. 5 : xiii. 27. 
See Loyal. 

Precautionary measures, king Wan would not 
himself appear in, V. xix. 13. 14, 16. 18. 
Precedents for removing the capital, IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 3. 

— in receiving tribute, V. v. 2. 

— of former dynasties, xx. 2—4. 

Premonitions of the fall of Yin, IV. x. 2 — 4. 7 : 

xi. 1, 2, 8. 

Preparation for all emergencies, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8. 

— for a battle, V. xxix. 5. 

Prerogatives of the ruler, V. iv. 18, 19. 

Pride comes with rank unperceived, V. xx. 18. 
Prideful thoughts should be repressed, IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 7. 

Prime minister, E Yin, IV. iv. I. 

— Yu«, IV. viii. Pt. i. 4. 

— the duke of Chow, V. xvii. 1 : xx. 7. 

— the duke of Shaou, xxii. 13. 

Prince of K‘ang, Announcement to the, V . ix. 
title. 

— of a state, the duty of the, xi. !. 2. 

— Sllih, Pref. 49 : V. xvi. title. I. 7. 
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— of Lea upon Punislimeuts, xxvii. title, ). 

— Win, xxviii. tide. 

Princes, how the emperor should deal with the, 

IV. ii. 7. 

— Woo's appointment of, V. iii. 4. 

— king Ching makes an announcement to the, 

vii. 1. 

Proclamation, rules for drawing up. V. xxiv. 8. 
Progress in virtue inculcated. IV. v. Pt. iii. 4. 
Promises of the duke of Chow to king Ching. 

V. xiii. 22—24. 

Propriety, importance of. to a sovereign, IV. ii. 
8,9. 

Prosperity, of sovereign and minister, IV. v. Pt. 
i. 3. 

— and ruin, IV. v. Pt. iii. 2. 

— would come with a change of capital, IV. vii. 

Pt. i. 4 

— depends on men, V. xvi 3. 

Provinces, the empire divided into twelve by 
Shun. II. i. 10. 

— and into nine by Yu, II. iv. 8: III. i. 1 : !V. 

vi. 2, 3 : V. xx. 13. 

Punishment, instituted by Shun, II. i. 11, 12, 
20: ii. 11. 12: iv. 6. 

— by K‘e, III. ii. 5. 

— of astronomers, III. iv. 4. 

— of Kef by T‘ang, IV. i : iv. 7. 

— are inflicted by ancestors, IV. vii. Pt. ii. 11 — 

14. 

— by Pwan-kfing, 16. 

— of criminal’s relatives, V. i. Pt. i. 5. 

— of king Woo’s brothers, vi. 14. 

— when to be inflicted, ix. 8, 15, 16. 

— the end of, II. ii. II: V. xxi. 9 : xxvii. 21. 

— the Prince of Leu upon, xxvii. title, 1. 
e * ce * s ' ve use °f> among the people of Meaou, 

— a blessing, how to make, 14, 22. 

Pure virtue, Yin and T‘ang both possessed, IV. 
vi. title, 3. 

— Heaven gives its favour to, 4. 5. 

Purpose, Pwau-klng’s settled, IV. rii. Pt. i. 15 ; 
Pt. ii. 15. 

— Heaven had no set, to destroy Ke5 and Chow, 

V. xviii. 13. 


R 

Rain, a good minister like a copious, IV. viii, 
Pt. i. 6. 

Ranks, soldiers forbidden to leave the,V.xxix.4 
Rebellion quelled by king Ching, V. xx. 1. 

— the first, in China, xxvii. 2. 

Recorder the great, and the, of the interor. V 
x. 13. 

Redemption of punishments, the law of, V. xxvii 

18 . 

Reformation, of morals, II. iy. g. 

— of T’ae-kei, IV. y. Pt. i. 10. 

— the people always capable of, V. xxi. 14 
Regulations of T‘ang, IV. iy. 6, 7. 

Relations, the fiye, II. i. 19 : IV. iy 5 . v iii 

10 : iy. 2, 3 : xx. 8 : xxy. 4. ' 

Relatives, duty of loving, IY. iv. 4. 

— Show’s neglect of his, V. ii. 6. 

Relics, various precious, V. xxii. 19. 

Religion, the minister of, IL j. 23 ■ V w o 

xxii. 23, 26: xxvii. 8. ' J 

Religious worship, acts of, II. i. 6, 8: III i Pt 
'■ 65 -. : IV- iii- 4 : iv. 1 : y. p t . jjj ■ . ' ... 

Pt. n. 11 ; ix.: V. i. Pt. i. 10 : iii. 3. 


Remonstrance of Woo-ting's ministers, IV. viii. 
Pt. i. 1. 

Remonstrances of the lower people, IV. vii. Pt. 

i. 5. 12. 

Removal of the people of Yin to the west, V. 

xiv. 18, 25. Sec Capital. 

Renovation of virtue, IV. ii. 8 . vi. 6. 

— of tile people. V. ix. 7. 

Report on tin* building of 1,6 delivered to the 
king, V. xiii. I — 3. 

Reproof, Pwan-kAng’s, of his officers, IV. vii. Pt. 

i. 6, 7, 8. 11, 12. 

— value of. to a sovereign, IV. viii. Pt. i. 11. 

— of the officers of Yin, V. xiv. 21 — 23. 

— easy to give but difficult to receive, V. xxx. 2. 
Resignation of Yaou in favour of Shun, II. i. 3, 4. 
Responsibility. T’ang's sense of, IV. iii. 6. 

— Pwan-k.tng's sense of, vii. Pt. i. 16. 

— ’king Ching's sense of, V. vii. 1, 2, 8, 11. 

— enforced by the duke of Shaou, xii. 13 — 16. 

— enforced by the duke of Chow, xvi. 18 — 23. 
Restraint, the domain of, III. i. Pt. ii. 21. 
Retirement of E Yin, IV. vi. 1. 

— of the duke of Chow, V. xiii. 13. 

Reverence, Show’s want of, IV. xi. 5. 

— necessity of, in a king, V. xii. 9, et set /. : xiii. 

12 ; xxii i. 3 : xxvii. 21. 

Reverent, Heaven shows affection to the, IV. v. 
Pt. iii. 1. 

Review of Woo’s hosts, V. i. Pt. ii. 1. 

Reward(s) and punishment of troops, III. ii. 5: 
IV. i. 4 : V. i. Pt. iii. 4. 

: — of the princes, IV. ii. 7. 
j — divine, IV. iv. 8. 

— promised to the officers of Yu, V. xviii. 28. 

— given to prince Wan, V. xxviii, 4. 

— robes used as, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. 
Righteousness recommended, IV. ii. 8. 

— of T’ang's dethronement of KeC, IV. iii. 5. 

— Heaven’s first consideration, ix. 3. 

— success follows, V. i. Pt. i. 7. 

River plan, the, V. xxii. 19. 

Robes, the keeper of the, V. xix. 1, 8. 

Rousing address of Woo to his troops, V. i. Pt. 

ii. 6, 9; ii. 7— 10. 

Royal perfection, V. iy. 4, 9 — 16. 

Ruin caused by ardent spirits, V. x. 3. 

dissipation and entravagance the prelude to, 
III. iii. 6. 7. 

Rulers raised up and called by Heaven, IV. ii. 
2 : V. :. Pt. i. 3, 7. 

— the re presentatives of Heaven, V. xxvii. 21. 
Rush-mats, used at a funeral, V. xxii. 16. 

s 

Sacrifice offered by Shun, II. i. 6, 8. 

— by Yu, HI. i. Pt. i. 65—76 ; Pt. ii. 14. 

— by T’ang, IV. iii. 4. 

— by E Yin, iv. 1, 

— by Pwan-kSng, vii. Pt. i. 14. 

— officiousness in, viii. Pt. ii. 11. 

— of Kaou-tsung, ix. title. 

— Show’s neglect of, V. i. Pt. i. 6 ; Pt. ii. 5 ; Pt. 

iii. 3 ; ii. 6. 

— offered by Woo, V. i. Pt, i. 10 ; iii. 8. ' 

Woo taught the people to care for, iii. 10. 
ardent spirits used only in, x. 2, 4. 
offered by the dttke.of Chow, xii. 5 : xiii. 26. 

— by Ching, 5, 16, 29. 

the successors of T’ang attended to, xiv. 7. 
the people of Yin's disregard of, xviii. 3. 
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— offered by king K'ang, xxii. 2G. 

Sacrificial Canon, officers rewarded with a plate 

in, according to nieiit, V. xiii. 7, 15. 
Sacrilege committed with impunity iu Show’s 
reign, IV. xi. 6. 

Sage, Yu, a. III. iv. 2. 

— T‘ang sought a great, IV. iii. 4. 

— how a sovereign may become a, IV. viii. Pt. 

i. 1 1 ; Pt. iii. 9. 

— ordinary people are curious to see a, V. xxi. 

4. 

— Wan and Woo were august and. xxvi. 2. 
Salvage men, employed to do menial offices at 

a funeral, V. xxii. 14. 

Savage tribes, the eight, V. v. 1. 

Sayings, the most important of all, V. xxx. 1. 
Sceptres of the princes, V. xxiii. 1. Comp. 1. ii. 7. 
Screens employed at a funeral, V. xxii. 14. 
Search, the, for Foo-yuC, IV. viii. Pt. i. 3. 
Seditious conduct of Fwau-k&ng's officers, IV. 
vii. Pt. i. 12. 

Seeing and hearing, watchfulness in, V. xvii. 7. 
Self-examination should precede the use of 
arms, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. 

Self-government, importance of, V. xxii. 9. 
Selfishness, Yaou's freedom from, I. 9 — 12. 

— banished by royal perfection, V. iv. 10. 

— officers must put away, xx. 15. 

Self-will, ruinous to a sovereign, IV. ii. 8. 
Senseless movements of the house of Yin. V. 

vii. 3, 5, 8. 

Seven chariots allowed to a state prisoner, V. 
xvii. 1. 

Seven-shrined temple of ancestors. IV. vi. 10. 
Shells anciently used as money, IV. \ it. 1 1. 
Short reigns of the later emperors of Yin, V. 
xv. 7. 

Short-sightedness of the people reproved, IV'. 
vii. Pt. ii. 7, 8. 

Sickness of king Woo, V. vi. 1, 5. 

— of king tilling, xxii. I, I, 4, 7. 

Silk, cultivation and manufacture of, III. i. Pt. 
i. 16, 26, 35, 52, 60. 

Sincere, the spirits accept sacrifice only from 
the, IV. v. Pt. iii. 1. 

— Heaven helps the, V. ix. 6. 

— how the king tuay know the, xiii. 12. 
Sincerity moves spiritual Beings, II. ii. 21. 

Six magazines of material wealth, II. ii. 8 : III. 
i. Pt. ii. 15. 

— leaders of the emperor’s hosts, III. ii. 1 : V. 

i. Pt. iii. 1 : xx. 10 : xxiii. 3. 

— extremities, V. iv. 4. 

— Boards, V. xx. 7 — 13. 

— years, the chiefs must appear at court once 

every, V. xx. 14. 

Small matters, importance of attending to, V. 
v. 9. 

Soliloquy of Tsoo E on leaving the tyrant, IV. 
x. 6, 7. 

Son, a, should carry out the designs of his 
father, V. vii. 11. 

Song(s), the importance of, II. iv. 4. 

— Shun’s and Kaou-yaou’s, 1 1. 

— of the Pive Sons, III. iii. title. 

— an ancient, V. iv. 14. 

Sounding-stones, an article of tribute, III. i. Pt. 

i. 35, 60, 69. 

— the heavenly, V. xxii. 19. 

Sovereign, the duty of a, III. iii. 4, 5: IV. ii. 7 
— 9 : iii. 2 : V. iv. 9 — 16 : xi. 5—8. 

— and ministers, IV. v. Pt. i. 3 : V. xxv. 2, 3. 

— and people, IV. v. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 11. 

— the intelligent, IV. v. Pt. ii. 1 ; I’t, iii. -■ 


— should sympathise with the people, IV. v. Pt. 

iii. 5. 

— should not change the old rules of govt., 9. 

— the great, V. i. Pt. i. 3. 

— and minister, prerogatives of, iv. 18, 19. 
Sowing and reaping, tile toils of, V. xv. 2, 7. 
Spear of Tuy, the, V. xxii. 19. 

Speech, Yu’s, to his troops. II. ii. 20. 

— at Kan, III. ii. title. 

— of the prince of Yin, III. iv. 2 — 7. 

— of Thing. I V. i. title. 

— at Muh. V. ii. title. 

— Woo’s, to his princes, iii. 5 — 8. 

— of the Grand-historiographer at the funeral 

of Ching, xxii. 24. — the reply of the new 
king, 25. 

— at Pe, xxix. title. 

— of the duke of Ts‘in, xxx. title. 

Spirits, II. i. 6, 24 : ii. 18, 21 : IV. V. Pt. iii. 1 : 
vi. 3 : V. i. I’t. i. 6. 

— of heaven and earth, IV. iii. 3, 6 : v. 2 : xi. 6. 

— of the hills and rivers, IV. iv. 2. 

— of the land and grain, IV. v. Pt. i. 2. 

— service of, IV. viii. 4. pt. ii. 1 1 : V. vi. 6 : viii. 

3 : xviii. 19. 

— tile land, V. xii. 5. 

— upper and lower, 14. 

— and manes, xx. 9. 

Spirits. ardent, V. x.2, 3, 4 : xxii. 26. 28; xxviii.4. 

— herb-flavrured, xiii. 25. See Wit t.. 

Spiritual severeign of the high heavens, IV. 

iii. 4. 

— former kings are now, sovereigns, lV. vii. 

Pt. ii. 10. 

— Intelligences, V. xxi. 3. 

Standard tubes, II. i. 8, 24 : iv. 4. 

— weights, lil. in. 8. 

States, how to deal with the princes of the, IV. 

ii. 7. 

Starvation, caused by misrule, IV. xi. 7. 

Storm, 3 great, V. vi. 16, 19. 

Study, the necessity of, V. xx. 16. 

Substitute, the duke of Chow offers to die as a, 
for Woo, V. vi. 5, 8, 16. 

Success follows virtue and righteousness, V. i. 
Pt. i. 8. 

— or failure of Woo, on whom dependent, Pt. 

iii. 6. 

Successful Completion of the War, the, V. iii. 

title. 

Sun, moon, and stars, II. iv. 4 : III. iv. 4 : V. iv. 

35—38. 

— and mooD, Wan compared to, V. i. Pt. iii. 5. 
Superior man, the, will have no luxurious ease, 

V. xv. 1. 

Surnames, conferred by Yu, III. i. Pt. ii. 16. 
Suspicion, the duke of Chow falls under, V. vi. 
12 : xvii. 1. 

Sympathy, mutual between sovereign and peo- 
ple, IV. vii. Pt. ii. 3. 

— want of, on the part of the people, C. 

— Pwan-kang sighs for, Pt. iii. 8. 

— want of, in thing’s ministers, V. vii. 10, 12. 

— with the hardships of the common people, 

xxv. 5. 

T 

Teaching, one half of learning, IV . viii. Pt. iii. 5. 
Temperance of the people of the W est, V. x. 8. 

— of the ancient people of Yin, 9, 10. 

Ten able ministers. Woo had, V. i. Pt. ii. 5. 

— meu of worth helped Ching, vii. 5, 13. 
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Tents employed at a funeral; V. xxii. 14. Comp. 

p. 10. 

Tenures or domains, the five, II. iv. 8 : III. i. 

Pt. ii. 18—22. See Domains. 

Testamentary Charge, the, V. xxii. title. 

Three high officers under the Hea, Shang, and 
Chow dynasties, V. xix. 2, 4, 6, 7 : xx. 21. 

— Kang, XX. 5, 6. — Koo, 6. 

— PS, the, V. xix. 11. 

— commencements of the year, III. ii. 3: IV. 

vi. 3. 

— year's mourning, IV. viii. Pt. i. 1 : V. xv. 5. 

— presentations of sacrificial spirits, V. xxii. 26. 

— virtues, the, IV. 4, 17 — 19; xxvii. 13. 

— kings, T-ae. Ke, and Win, VI. 4, 6. 

— classes of offenders who are not to be spared, 

xxi. 10. 

— environing territories, xxix. 5. 

— chiefs, ministers of Shun, xxvii. 8. 

Tiger's tail, treading on a, V. xxv. 2. 

Tigers and panthers, brave men compared to, 
V. ii. 9. 

Timber of the Tsze tree, The, V. xi. title. 

Time, the duke of IVin deplores the shortness 
of, V. xxx. 3. 

Timely action, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 6. 

Tokens of gem, the five. II. i. 7. 

Tongue, abuse of the, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. 

Tortoise, the great, au article of tribute. III. i. 
Pt. i. 62. 

— used In divination, IT. ii. 18 ; IV. riii. Pt. iii. 

7 : x.2 : V. iv. 20—31 . vi. 2, 8, 9 : vii. 3 : xii. 
2: xvi. 9, 11. 

Tortoise-shell ornaments, V. xxii. 16, 19. 

Tours. Sec Inspection. 

Trade encouraged II. iv. 1 : V. x. 6. 
Tranquillity, of the empire under Citing and 
K‘ang, V. xxiv. Introductory note, 3. 
Tranquillizing king, the, an epithet of Woo, V. 

vii. 3, 11. 14, 15: xvi. 6. 

Traps and pit-falls for beasts, V. xxix. 3. 
Treasurers, imperial, V. xix. 8. 

Tree, the Tsze, V. xi. title. 

Trial, Y arm's, of Shun, I. 12 : II. i. 2, 3. 

Tribute of Yu, The, III. i. title. 

— articles of. how to be disposed of, V. v. 3. 
Troops, rules to be observed by, HI. ii. 4 : V. 

xxix. 2 — 5, 

Tutors, Grand and Junior, IV. xi. 1, 3 4 V 
xx. 5, 6. 

Tyrant, a, the enemy of the people, V. i. Pt. iii. 4. 
Tyranny of KiiC, IV. iii. 3. 

—of Show, xi. 5: V. i. Pt. i. 5 : iii. 6. 


u 

Unanimity, exhortation to, IV. viii. Pt. i. 9: 
V. xviii. 26. 

Uncles, the king’s, spread an evil report of the 
duke of Chow, V. xvii. 1. 

Uniform decision of the mind, the standard of 

goodness and virtue. IV. vi. 8. 

Union is strength, V. i. 8 : Pt. ii. 6, 9. 

Unstable virtue brings misfortune, IV. vi. 5. 

V 

Vanity and weakness of king Ching, V. xxi 6 
Varnish, an article of trihute. III. i. Pt. i 19 ' 6() ' 
Verifications, the various, V. iv. 4. 33—38 ’ 


| Vicegerent, Shun, the, of Yaou, II. i. 5 — 12. 

! — Yu, the, of Shun, II. ii 9. 

— the king the, of God, V. xii. 14. 

Vices, ten, condemned by T'ang, IV. iv. 7. 
Virtue of Yaou, I. i. 1, 2. 

— of Shun, II. i. 1, et seq. ; ii. 4, 12. 

— of Yu, II. ii. 1, 10, 14. 

— moves Heaven, II. ii. 21 : V. xvi. 7. 

— essential to a sovereign, II. iii. 1, 2: V. ix. 

20 .21. 

— of T‘ang, IV. ii. 4 : ix. 1, 3, 4, 5 : V. viii. 2 : 

x. 9. 

— makes a sovereign to be universally cherish- 

ed, IV. ii. 8 : V. xi. 6. 

— of the curly sovereigns of Hea, IV. iv. 2. 

— of the early sovereigns of Yin, V. x. 9 : xvi. 

7—9. 

— Both possessed Pnre, IV. vi. title. 

— lias no invariable model, 8. 

— happy and great results of, 9. 

— Woo-ting's diffidence regarding his, IV. viii. 

Pt. i. 2. 

— all looked up to Woo-ting’s, Pt. iii. 8. 

— success follows, V. i. Pt. i. 7 : xiv. 7, 8 : xvi. 

4, 9. 

— a competency necessary to, iv. 13. 

— and vice, connected with natural phenomena, 

34—37. 

— of Wan, ix. 3, 4. 

— the king in his, should overtop all, xii. 22. 

— of the duke of Chow, xiii. 14, 16, 17, 20, 21- 

— the fragrance of, xxi. 8. 

— great of Peih, xxiv. 6. 

— of Wfln and Woo, xxvi. 2. 

Virtues, the three, V. iv. 4, 17 — 19: xxvii. 13. 
Virtuous, Heaven helps only the, V. xvii. 4. 
Viscount Ke, the, of Wei, IV. xi. title : V. viii. 
title. 


w 

Wail of the brother of T‘ae-k‘ang, HI. iii. 9. 
War, with the Meaouites, II. ii. 20, 21. 

— implements of, IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4 : V. xxii. 21 : 

xxix. 2. 

— the minister of, V. ii. 2 : x- 13 : xi. 2 : xix. 10 : 

xx. 10. 

— the Successful Completion of the, iii. title. 
Wardens of wild tribes, V. xix. 11. 

Warning to the people of Yin, V. xir. 24. 

Way of Heaven, the, to be revered, IV. ii. 9. 

— to bless the good and punish the bad, iii. 3. 
Weakness, Pwan-kang acknowledges his own, 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 8. 

Weapons. See War. 

Weeping, king Ching, V. vi. 18. 

West, the Chief of the. IV. x. title : V. xxii. 13. 

— trouble in the, V. vii. 3. 

Whetstone, a good minister like a, IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 6. 

Wickedness of Show, V. i. Pt. i. 4 — 6 ; Pt. ii. 3 ; 
Pt. iii. 2, 3. 

— of tiie people of Meaou, xxvii. 3. 4. 

Widows and widowers, care for, V. vii. 8 : ix 4 : 

xv. 6, 10: xxvii. 6. 

Wild people of the islands, III. i. Pt. i. 10, 44. 

— of Lae. 26. 

— about the Hwae, 35. 

— about the Ho, 66. 

— of the West, 82. 

— of the West and North. IV. ii. 6. 

— of the South and North. V. iii. 6. 
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— of the Wei. the Loo, and the Oiling, xix. 11. 

— of the East, xxit. 1!). 

— of the Hwae and Seu, xxix. 1. 

— nine, and eight garage tribes, v. 1. 

— civilization of the, xxiv. 18. 

Wild domain, the, III. i. Pt. ii. 22. 

Wine, spirits. III. iii. 6: iy. 4. 

Wise, men predict the fall of Yin, TV. x. 2. 

— the, become foolish by not thinking, Y. xviii. 

17. 

Woman Tl-ke, the, V. i. Pt. iii. 3 : ii. 6. 

Works, the minister of, I. 10: II. i. 12, 21 : V. 

ii. 2 : ir. 7 : x. 18 : xi. 2 : xix. 10 : xx. 12. 
Worthiness of the viseount of Wei, V. yiii. 3. 
Woven ornamental fabrics, an article of tribute, 
III. i. Pt. i. 19, 44. 

— grass cloth, 26, 44. 

— hempen cloth, 00. 

— hair cloth, 69, 82. 
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Writing irst mentioned in the Shoo fe<. 1,752), 
IV.t. Pt. i. 2 ; Pt. ii. 2. 

— of Woo-ting, IV. viii. Pt. i. 2. 

— of theduke of Chow, V. yi. 6, 16. 18 : xii. 6. 

— the testamentary charge, xxti. 23. 

Y 

Year, commencements of the, III. ii. 3 : IV. yi. 3. 

— thirteenth of king Woo, V. i. Pt. i. 1 : iv. 1. 

— fourteeath do., yi. 1. 

— twelfth of king K‘ang, xxir. 1. 

Years, mourning for three. IV. yiii. Pt. i. 1. 
Young, king Wftn gave good advice to the, V. x. 
4, 5. 

Youth, king Citing speaks humbly of his, V. 
vii. 1, 2,8. 

— king P'iugdo., xxviii. 2. 
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A 


A-hnnfr, or O-hnng. the name of E Yin , IV. v. 
Pt. i. 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 10. 


Chun-nan, a mountain in Yung-chow, III. i. Pt. 
i. 76. 

Chung-ting, the emperor, Prtf 24. 

Chung- taung, the emperor, V. xt. 4, 10. 


B 

Black- water, a river, III. i. Pt. i. 62, 71 ; Pt. ii. 6. 

c 


Chang, a river in K‘e-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 6. 
Ch'aou, the chief of, Prtf. 36. 

Clraou, the name of kiug K'ang, V. xxii. 7, 9, 
11 : xxiii. 4. 

Ch'een, a river in Yu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 55 ; Pt. 
ii. 13: V. xiii- 3. 

Ch*e Jin, an ancient historiographer, IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 13. 

Ch “e-yew, the first rebel, V. xxvii. 2. 

Chin, a marsh in Yang-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 41. 
Chin-hoo, a minister of Shang, Prtf. 13 : V. xvi. 
7. 

Ching, a wild tribe, V. xix. 11. 

Cluing, the State of, Prtf. 67. 

Clung, the king, Prtf. 40, 41, 44, 45, 49, 51, 52, 
53. 55, 56, 57. 59 : V. vi. 12, note : xxv, 2. 
Ching-chow, the capital built by the duke of 
Chow, Prtf. 46, 47, 57, 61 : V. xxiv. 1, 14. 
Clioo, son of the emperor Yaou, I. 9 : II. iv. 8. 
Choo-yay, a marsh in Yuug-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 
77. 


Choo-yu, a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 

Chow, the State and dynasty, Prtf. 30, 62 : V. i. 
t't. iii. 5 : iii. 1, 3, 6, 7 : vii. 4, 9 : ix. 1 : xii. 1, 
15 : xiii. 4, 6, 10, 18, 23 : xiv. 2, 13 : xv. 8, 16 : 
xvi. 2 : xviii. 1, 19, 21, 23, 28: xix. 19 : xx. 
1 : xxii. 24 : xxiii. 2 : xxiv. 1. 

— The Officers of, xx. title. 

Cbow, the duke of, Prtf. 39, 40, 42, 43, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 52, 54, 57, 58: V. vi. 3, 16, 18: ix. 
1 : xii. 2, 4, 8 : xiii. 1, 5, 22, 29, 30, 31 : xiv. 
1 : xv. 1, 4, 8, 12, 14, 16, 19 : xvi. 1 : xvii. 1 : 
xviii. 2 : xix. 1, 24 : xxi. 2 : xxiv. 3, 6, 13. 
Chung, prince of T»‘ae, Prtf. 50 : V. xvii. tide. 
CIFung, an officer of the great emperor, V. xxvii, 


6 . 


Ch‘ung-hwa, the name of Shun, II. i. 1. 

Chung Hwan, an officer in king Cbing’s court 
V. ii . title, 2. 


Chung-k'ang, the emperor, III. iv. 1. 


E 


E, the name of a place, Prtf. 12. 

E, a river in Seu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 29 ; Pt. 11. 
11 . 

E, a river in Yu-rhow, IH. i. Pt. i. 55 ; Pt. ii. 13. 
E, the prince of K’eang, III. iii. 2. 

E. the baron. IT. i. 23 : V. xxvii. 8. 

E Chili, prime minister of the emperor T‘ae- 
mow, Prtf. 22, 23: V. xvi. 7. 

E -ho, the desig. of the duke of Tain, called princo 
Wan. V. xxviii. 1, 3, 4. 

E Yin, minister of T\mg, Prtf. 11, 12, 18, 19, 
20, 21 : IV. iii. 4 : iv. 1 : v. Pt. i. 2, 5 ; Pt. ii. 
1 ; Pt. iii. 1 : VI. 1 ; V. xvi. 7. 


F 


FS, name of king Woo, V. i. Pt. i. 6 : ii. 7 : iii. 6. 
Fang, the constellation, III. iv. 4. 

Fang-heun, name of the emperor Yaou, I. 1. 
Fang-ts’e, a minister of Yaou, i. 9. 

Foo-tscen, a plain. III. i. Pt ii. 4. 

Foo-yen, name of a place, Prtf. 28 : IV. viii. Pt. 
>.3. 

Fung, the capital of king 'Wan, Prtf. 45, 55, 57 : 
V. iii. 2 : xii. 1 : xxiv. 1. 

Fung, a tributary of the river Wei, III. i.' Pt. i. 
75 ; Pt. ii. 12. 

Fung, the name of the prince of K'ang, V. ix. 2, 
tt scg . ; x. 8, 9, 12, 17 : xi. 1. 


H 


Han, the river, III. i. Pt. i. 47, 53; Pt. ii. 8. 
Hang, the northern mountain, II. i. 8 : III. i. Ft- 
ii. 1. 

Hang, see Hwang mountain, 

Hang, a river in K‘e-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 9. 

He and Ho, astronomers, Prtf 8 : 1. 3 — 8 : III. 

iv. 1,4. 

Hea, the dynasty of, Prtf. 11, 13, 14—16, 64: 
III. title : IV. j. 3 : ii. 2 — 4 : iii. 1, 3, 4 : iv. 2. 

v. Ft. i. 3 : vi, 3 — 5 : V. i. Pt. ii. 4 : xii. II, 17, 
23 . xiv. 5, 6, 19. 20 ; xviii. 4—8, 13, 15 : xx. 3. 
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Hcaou. name of a place, Pref. 24. 

Heaou, name ol' a place, Pref. 67. 

Ileung-urli, a hill, UI. i. Pt. ii. 2. 13. 

Ho, the Yellow river, Pref. 32 : III. i. Pt. i. 11 — 
13, 20, 36, 53— 55. 61, 70, 71, 82; Ht. ii. 1, 
7, 10, 12, 13 : Ill.iii. 2 : IV. vii.Pt. ii. 1 : viii. 
Pt. iii. 1 : V. i. Pt. ii. 1. 

IIo, a tributary of the Keang river, III. i. Pt. i. 

66 . 

Ho, the bow of, V. xxii. 19. 

Ho, the prince of, V. xvii. 1. 

118-le, a hill, III. i. Pt. ii. 5. 

Hoo, the prince of, Pref. 6: III. ii. 3. 

Hoo, the cousin of king Ching, appointed prince 
of Table, V. xvii. 2, 8. 

Hoo-k‘ow, a hill in K‘e-chow, IH. i. Pt. i. 3 ; Pt. 

ii. 1. 

Ho-tan-keS, the emperor, Pref. 25. 

Hwa, T-ae-hwa the Western mountain, II. i. 8 : 

III. i. Pt. i. 62 ; Pt. ii. 2, 7 : V. iii. 2. 

Uwae, the river, Pref. 40, 51, 55 : III. i. Pt.i. 28, 
29, 35 — 37, 45 ; Pt. ii. 11 ; V. xxix. 

Hwan, tributary of the Han river, III. i. Pt. i. 
70. 

Hwang, a mountain in the South, III. i. Pt. i. 
46 ; Pt. ii. 4. 

Hwang Yaou, a minister of king Wan, V. xvi. 12. 
llwan-tow, a minister of Yaou, I. 10 : II. i. 12 ; 

iii. 2. 


J 

Juy, the chief or baron of, Pref. 38 : V. xxii. 3 : 
sxiii. 2. 


K 


Kan, the wilderness of. Pref. 6: III. ii. 1. 

Kan Pwan, prime minister of Woo-ting, IV. viii. 

Pt. iii. 1 1 V. xvi. 7. 

Kang, the name of a place, Pref 26. 

K‘ang, the prince of, uucle of king Ching, Pref 
44 : V. ix. title. 

K‘ang, the king, Pref. 59, 60, 61 : V. xxiii. title . 
xxv. 2. 

Kaou Shen, a minister of Thing, Pref. 17, 21. 
Kaou-tsung, the emperor Woo-ting, Pref. 28, 29 : 

IV. ix. title : V. xv. 5, 16. 

Kaou-yaou, Shun’s minister of Crime, Pref. 4 : 

II. i. 17, 20 : ii. 10 : iii. title, 1 — 3, 8 : iv. 1, 8. 
Ke, the viscount of, Pref. 35 : V. iii. 9 : iv. 1 — 3. 
K‘e, the son of the great Yu, II. iv. 8. 

Ke, Ke-leih, the father of king Win, V. iii. 5 : 
vi. 4 : xt. 8. 

K‘e, a hill in K‘e-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 4, 76 ; Pt. ii. 1. 
K‘e, the emperor, Pref. 6: III. ii. note. 

K‘e, Tseih, Shun’s minister of Agriculture, and 
the ancestor of the emperors of Chow, II. i. 
18: iv. 1. 

K‘e, the viscount of Wei, Pref. 41. 

Keang, a kingdom of western barbarians, V.ii.3. 
Keang river, the, III. i. Pt. i. 45, 47, 53 ; Pt. ii. 
8, 9. 

Keang, water, a tributary of the Ho river. III. 
i. Pt- ii. 7. 

Keang, the three rivers, III. i. Pt. i. 40. 

Keang, the nine, rivers in King-chow, III. i. Pt. 
i. 48, 52, Pt. ii. 9. 

K -e-chow, a province, III. i. Pt. i. 2 : III. iii. 7. 
Kei<, rocks in the gulf of Pik-chih-le, UI. i. Pt. 


KeC, the emperor, Pref 12 : IV. ii. 1 : V. i. Pt. 
ii. 4: xiv. 5 : xix. 3. 

K‘een, a mountain in Yung-chow, III. i. Pt. ii. I. 
K'cen, a river in Yu-chow, III. L Pt. i. 55; Pt. 

11. 13 : V. x>ii. 3. 

KeC-shih, rocks near the mouth of the IIo, III. 
i. Pt. ii. 1. 

IC‘euh-fow, name of a place, Pref. 66. 
Keu-k*eaou, granary of the tyrant Show, V. iii. 

9. 

Keun-ch‘in, the successor of the duke of Chow, 
Pref 58 : V. xxL title, 1 : xxiv. 13. 

Keung, a district in Shan-tung, in. iii. 2. 
Keung, Pih-keung, The charge to, V. xxvi. title. 
Keun-ya, the minister of Instruction of king 
Muh, Pref 62: V. xxv. title, 1, 7. 

Keu-sow, a mountain in the West. Iil.i Pt.i. 83. 
Kew-keang, a lake, III. i. Pt. ii. 4. 

Kill, king Wan’s brother, V. xvi. 12. 

King, a mountain in King-ehow, III. i. Pt.i. 46, 
54 ; Pt. ii. 3. 

— a mountain in Yung-chow, Pt. i. 76 ; Pt. ii. I. 
King, a rrver in Yung-chow, a tributary of the 
Wei, III. i. Pt. i. 73 : Pt. ii. 12. 

King-chow, a province. III. i. Pt. i. 46. 

Ko, a marsh in Yu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 57; Pt. ii. 

10 . 

K5, the chief of. Pref. 10: IV. ii. 6. 

Koh-lin, name of a place, V. xvii. 1. 

Koo-sow, the father of Shun, I. 12 : II. ii. 21. 
Kung-kung, the minister of Works, 1. 10: II. i. 

12 , 21 . 

Kwan. the prince of, elder brother of the duke 
of Chow. /Ye/'. 44 : V. vi. 12 : xvii 1. 

K-wan the father of the great Yu, I. 11: II. i. 
12 : V. iv. 3. 

Ivwan, a burning mountain, III. iv. 6. 
Kwan-lun, a mountain in the West. III. i. Pt. 
i. 83. 

Kwei, a small stream in Shan-se, i. 12. 
liwei, Director of music to Shun, II. i. 23, 24 : 

iv. 9, 10. 

L 


Lae, wild tribes in Ts‘ing-ehow, III. i. Pt. i. 26. 
Le, the name of a place in Shan-se, Pref 30 : IV. 
x. title. 

Le, a hill or a stream, III. i. Pt. ii. 9. 

Le. a tributary of the Ho river, V. xiii. 3. 

Le, an officer of the great emperor, V. xxvii. 6. 
Liiang, a hill in Iv‘e-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 4. 
Leang-chov 1 , a province. III. i. Pt. i. 62. 

Leih, a hill in Shan-se, II. ii. 21. 

Leu, the western people of, Pref 37. 

— The Hounds of, V. v. title, 1. 

Len, the prince of, Pref. 64 : V. xxvii. title, 1. 
Leu-keili, the prince of Ts‘e, V. xxii. 11. 

Lew, the ancestor of Wan and Woo, V. iii. 5. 
Lfi, the river, Pref. 7 : III. i. Pt. i. 53, 61 ; Pt. ii. 
7, 13; Pt. iii'. 1, 3: V. xii. 3. 

— the city, Pref. 45, 46: V. ix. 1: xii. 2: xiii. 

title, 3 : xiv. 1, -22, 25 : xviii. 28 : xxiv. 3. 
Loo, the State of, Pref' 66: V. xxix. 5. 

Loo, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3 ; 
xix. 11. 

Luh-t‘ae, the “ stag tower ” of the tyrant Show, 
IV. xi. 9, note : V. iii. 9. 

Lung. Shun’s minister of Communication, II. i. 

23, 25. 

Lung-mun, a mountain on the western Ho, III. 
i. Pt. i. 82. ; Pt. ii. 7. 
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Luy-hea. a marsh in Yen-chow, III. i. Pt. i. )4. 
Luy-sliow, a mountain, III. i. Pt. ii. 1. 

M 


Milug-choo, a marsh in Yu-chow, HT. i. Pt. i. 57. 
Mkng-tsin, a ford of the Yellow river, Prtf. 32 : 

III. 1. Pt. ii. 7: V. i. Pt. i. I, iii. 9. 

Maou, the duke of, V. xxii. 3. 

Maou, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3. 
Meaou, San Meaou, II. ii. 20, 21 : lit. 2 : ir. 8 : 
V. xxvii. 3—5, 7. 12. 

Meen, a tributary of the Han rirer, III. i. Pt i. 
70. 

Mei, the district in which Chow's capital was, 
V. x. 1, S. 

Min, a hill in Leang-chow, in. i. Pt. i. 63 ; Pt. 

ii. 4, 9. 

Ming-t‘eaou, .the wilderness of, Prtf. 12 : IV. 
ir. 2. 

Moving sands, the Western desert, III. i. Pt, ii. 

5, 23. 

Muh, the wilderness of, Prtf. 33: V. ii. title: 

iii. 9. 

Muh, the king, Prtf. 62, 63, 64. 

Mull, the duke of 1’s‘in, Prtj. 67. 

Mung, a hill in Sen-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 30. 

— do. in Leang Chow, 65. 

Mung, a marsh in King-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 50. 


N 

Nan-ch‘aou, a district in Gan-hwuy, IV. ii. 1. 
Nan-keaou, the borders of Cochin-china, I. 5. 
Nan-keung Kwd, a minister of Win, V. xvi. 12. 
Naii-keung Maou. an officer iu king Ching's 
court, V. xxii. 11. 

Neaou-shoo-t'ung-heug, the same as Noaou-shoo, 
III. i. Pt. ii. 12. 

Nuy-fang, a mountain in King-chow, III. i. Pt. 
ii. 3. 


P 


P‘»ng, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3. 
P ang-le, a lake in Yang-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 38 ; 
Pt. ii. 8. 

Paon-hang, name of E Yin, IV. Tiii. Pt. iii. 10 : 
V. xvi. 7. 

Pe, name of a place, Pnf. G6 : V. xxix. title. 
l’eih, the State of, Prtf. 57, 59, 61. 

— the duke of, V. xxii. 3 : xxiii. 1 : xxiv. title. 1. 
J’ei-wei, a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 

Pe-kan, a relation of the tyrant Show, V. iii 9. 
Fih-e, the baron E, V. xxvii. 12. 

Fih-keung, master of king Muh’s household 
Prtf. 63: V. xxvi. 1. ’ 

Pih-kHn, prince of Loo, Prtf. fig. 

P‘ing, the king, Prtf. 65. 

P6, the first residence of Thing the Successful 
P’jA 9, 11. 1?, 21, 22, 27 : IV. iu. 1 : iv. 2 ’: 
▼. Pt. 11 . 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 1 . -—the three, V 
xix. 11. ^ 

Po, Po-chhmg, a hill in Leang-chow, in. i. Pt. 
L 63 ; Pt. ii. 8. 

P8. a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3. 
P-oo-koo, name of a place, Prtf. 52. 

Pwan-k*ng, the emperor, Pre/ 27: IV. vii. title. 


s 

San E-sing, a minister of king Win. V. xvi. 12. 
San-mei/Ou, the name of acountry, 11. i. 12 — 27 , 
ii. 20 21 : III. i: I.t. i. 78. 

San-wei, a district in the west, 11. i. 12 : 111. i. 
Pt. i. 78 ; Pt. ii. 6. 

Seang, residence of the emperor Ho-tan-k.i, 

Prtf. 25. 

Seang, duke of Tsin, Prtf 67. 

Seang. the half brother of Shun, P. I. 12. 

Sei. ancestor of the emperors of Shang, 1 1, i. 1 7, 
19. 

Seili-che, a mountain in the West, III. i. Pt. i. 
63. 

Seih-shing, aunountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 1. 
Se-kdng, a mountain in Yung-ehow, III. i. Pt. 
i. 70 ; Pt. ii. 2. 

Seu-chow, a province. III. i. Pt. i. 28- 

— the wild tribes of, Prtf. 66 : V. xxix. 1, 5. 
Shang, the dynasty of, IV. ii. 3, 6: iv. 3: v. Pt. ii.2: 

vi. 4 : viii. Pt. iii. 10 : xi. 8 : V. i. Pt. i. 4, 6, 
9 ; Pt. ii. 3, 5 ; Pt. iii. 2 : ii. 1, 6, 9 ; iii. 1, 2, 
6, 9 : v. 1 : vi. 1 ; ix. 5, 1 1 : xii. 11 : Xiv. 1, 20; 
xvi. 9 : xvii. 1 : xviii. 16 : xix. 4, 5, 19 : xx. 
3 : xxiv. 8. 

Shang Yung, a worthy officer of the tyrant 
Show, V. iii. 9, 

Shaou, the duke of, Prtf. 45, 46, 49, 52, 59 : V. 
xii. title. 

Shih, the prince, the duke of Shaou, Prtf. 49 : 

V. xvi. title, 1, 7, 10, 11, 16, 19 : xxii. 3. 
Show, the name of the tyrant, the last emperor 
of Yin, he was also called Chow, Prtf. 30, 
33, 35 : V. i. Pt. i. 4 : Pt. ii. S, 5 ; Pt. iii. 2, 
4. 6 : ii. 6 : iii. 6, 9 : xv. 13 : xix. 5. 

Shnh, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3. 
Shun of Yu, the emperor, Prtf. 1, 2, 4 : i. 12 : ii. 

•- 1 — 3, 14, 28: IV. viii. Pt. iii. 10: V. xx. 3. 
Shnn-wah, a mountain in Yung-chow, III. i. Pt. 
i. 76. 

Soo, the duke of, minister of Crime to king W 00 , 
V. xix, 24. 

Southern sea. III. i. Pt. II. 6. 

Suli-shin, chief of a wild tribe, Prtf. 56. 

Suy, Shun’s minister of Works, II. i. 21. 

— the bamboo arrows of, V. xxii. 19. 

Sze, a river in Seu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 35, 46 ; 
Pt. ii. 11. 


T 


T&, a river. III. i. Pt. i. 20. 

Tae-mountain, II. i. 8 : III. i. Pt. i. 21, 26, 28. 
l‘ae, Tan -too, ancestor of king Woo, V. iii. 5: 
vi. 4 : xv. 8. 

T‘ae-k‘ang, the emperor, Prtf 7: III. iii. I. 

I ae-k'ei, the emperor, Prtf. 18, 19 : IV. v. title: 
Y. xvi. 7. 

T‘ae-mow, the emperor, Prtf. 22, 23: V. xvi. 7. 
T'ae Teen, a minister of king Wan, V. xvi. 12. 
Tlfc-y&j the Yd mountain in K*o-chow, III. L 
Pt, \l 1. * 

T‘ae-yuen, a district in K‘e-chow, HI. i. Pt i. & 
la-hang, a mountain, III, i. Pt. ii. 1. 

Ta-keung, name or a place, Prtf 16. 
fa-luli, a tract^of country in JDe-chow, III. i. 

Tan, Choo of. II. iv. 8. 

Tan, name of the duke of Chow, V. vi 5 ; xii. 
I4:xiii. 34 :xvi. 5, 16: six. 18. 
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T‘ang, the prince of, Pref. 42. 

T'aug the Successful, the emperor, Prtf. 9 — 18, 
29 : V. i. Pt. ii. 4 : via. 2 ; x. 9 : xiv. 6, 7 : 
xvi. 7, 8 : rviii. 6, 8 : xix. 4. 

— The Speech of, IV. L title. 

— The Announcement of, iii. title. 

Thing, the dynastic designation of Yaou, i. title : 
III. iii. 7 : V. xx. 3. 

Tan-hwae, a district in K “e-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 6. 
T“aou, the original domain of the emperor Yaou, 
III. iii. 7. 

Taou-k“ew, a hill, III. i. Pt. ii. 10. 
l’-aon-lin, the wild of, V. iii. 2. 

Ta-pei, a hill, III. i. Pt. ii. 7. 

Ta-yay, a lake in Seu-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 31. 
Te-choo, a mountain, III. i. Pt. ii. 1, 7. 

T“o, a river in King-chow, III. i. Pt. L 49, 53. 

— do. in I/eang-chow, 64 ; Pt. ii. 9. 

T'oo-than, a principality, II. iv. 8. 

Ts-ae, a hill in Leang-chow, III. i. Pt i. 65. 
Ts‘ae the prince of, Prtf 44, 50: V. xvii .title, 1. 
Tsang-lang, the lower part of the Han river, III. 

i. Pt. ii. 8. 

Tse, a river bounding Yen-cliow on the S. and 
E., III. 1. Pt. i. 12. 20, 27. 

T«“e, the prince of, V. xxii. 1 1 . 

Tse, a tributary of the Ho river, III. i. Pt. ii. 10. 
Ts'een, a river in King-chow, HI. i. Pt. i. 49, 53. 

— do. in Leang-chow, 64, 70. 

Tscih, a tributary of the river Wei, IIL i. Pt i. 
74: Pt. ii. 12. 

Tscih, named K“e, Shan's minister of Agricul- 
ture, II. 1. 17, 18: ir. title, I : V. xxvii. 8. 
Tseih-shih, a mountain in Yung-chow, IU. i. Pt. 
1. 82 ; Pt ii. 7. 

Teeu, a river in Yen-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 15. 

T«‘eu, a tributary of the river Wei, HI. i. Pt. i. 
74;Pt-U. 12. 

TsHii, the State of, Pr^f. 67 : V. xxx. title. 

Tsin, the State of, Prtf. 67. 

— the prince of, Prtf. 65. 

'iVing-chow, a province, III. i. Pt. i. 21. 

Tsoo E, minister of Show, Prtf. 30 : IV. x. 1, 6. 
Tsoo Ke, a worthy minister o t Woo- ting, Prtf 
29 : IV. ix. 2. 

Tsoo-ke*, the emperor, V. xv. 6, 16. 

Tsoo-yih, the emperor, Pref. 26 : V. xvi. 7. 
Tsung, mount, II. i. 12. 

Tsie, a river in Tsing-cbow, III. i. Pt. i. 23. 
Thing, the place of T*ang's tomb, Prtf. 19 : IV. 
t. Pt. i. 9, 10. 

T‘ung, the baron of, V. xxii. 8. 

T‘uug-pih, a mountain, III. i. Pt. ii. 2, 11. 
Thing-yuen, a district in Seu-chow, IIL i. Pt. 1. 
82. 

Tuy, the spear of, V. xxii. 19. 


w 

Wae-fang, the central mountain, IU. i. Pt ii. 2. 
Wan, a river in Tshng-chow, IU. L Pt i. 27 ; 
Pt ii. 10. 

Wan, the king of Chow, V. i. Pt i. 5, 10 ; Pt. iii. 
5, 6: iii. 5: vi. 4: ix. 3 — 5, 16, 19: x. A 4, 8 : 
xiii. 14, 16, 20, 22, 24,26, SI : xv. 9, II, 16: 
xvi. 6, 12—14, 18, 21 : xvii, 3 : xix. 6, 12, 19, 
22 : xxii 5, 6, 24 : xxiiL 2, 5 : xxiv. 2 : xxv. 
2, 6 : xvi. 2 : xvjii. 1. 

Wan. the prince -of Tsin, Prtf. 65: V. xxviii. 

title. 


Wang-uh, a monntain, IU. i. Pt. ii. 1. 
W»u-ming, name of the great Yu, II. ii. 1. 
Weak-waier, the, a river in Yung-chow, HI. i. 
Pt. i. 2 ; Pt ii. 5. 

Wei, K‘e, the viscount of, Pref 31,4! : IV. xi. 
title : V. viii. title. 

Wei, a river in Ts‘ing-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 23. 
Wei, a tributary of the Hor iver, 111. i. Pt. i. 70. 
73. 82 ; Pt. ii. 12. 

Wei, a kingdom of western barbarians, V. ii. 3 ; 
xU. Ii. 

Wei, a river in K'e-chow, III. i. Pt. i. 9. 

Wei, the prince oi, V. xxii. 3. 

Woo, the king, named Ft, Prtf. 32 — 36, 39. 40 : 
V. vi. 12, 16: xiii. 14, 16,20.22,26,31 :xvi. 
15 : xix. 6, 15, 22 : xxii. 5, 6, 24 : xxiii. 2 : 
xxv. 2, 6 : xxri. 2 : xxviii. 1. 

Woo Heen, a minister of Thie-mow, Pref. 22 ; V. 
xvi. 7. 

Woo Heen, a minister of Tsoo-ylh, V. xvi. 7. 
Woo-k&ng, son of the tyrant Show. Pref. 35, 41. 
Woo-ting, the emperor, IV. viii: V. xvi. 7. 


Y 


Yang, upoer part of the Han river. III. i. Pt ii. 

8 . 

Yang-chow, a province, III. i. Pt. i. 37. 

Yaou, the emperor, Pref. 1 : 1, i : II. i. 4, 18 : IV. 

viii. Pt. id. 10: V. xx. 3. 

Yen, the State of, Pref. 51 — 53 : V. xiv. 21 : xviii. 
1. 

Yen, the upper part of the river Tse, HI. i. Pt 

ii. 10. 

Yen-chow, a province, III. i. Pt i. 12. 

Yew isUnd, II. i. 12. 

Yih, a monntain in Seu-chow, III. i. Pt i. 35. 
Yih. Shan's forester, Pref. 4 : II. i. 22 : ii. 4 : iv. 

1. 

Yih Te, the emperor, V. xiv. 7 : xvii. 10. 

Yih, king Ching’s Recorder, V. xiii. 29, 80. 

Yin, {he dynasty, Pref 27, 30—32, 84—36, 40, 
41, 44, 47 : IV. vii. Pt i. 1 : Pt. ii. 4 : x. 2 : 
xi. 1, 2, 4, 6, 7 : V. vii. 4, 6, 14 : viii. 1 : ix. 
5, 7, 11, 20, 24: x. 8, 9, 11, 13. 15: xii. 3, 
6—11, 15, 17, 23 : 'xiii. 5, 23, 25, 27, 28 : xiv. 

2, 3, 8, 13, 14, 17, 19, 21. 22: xv. 4 : xvi. 2, 
8, 10, 1 1, 14. 19 : xviii. 2, 23, 19, 24 : xxi. 8 : 
xxii. 5 : xxiii. 2 : xxiv. 2, 3, 10, 12. 

Yin, the prince of, Pref 8 : III. iv. 1 : V, xxii. 9. 
Y8, a mount in K‘e-chow, HI. i. Pt. i. 5 ; Pt. ii. 
1. 

Yu, the dynastic designation of Shun, Prtf. t, 2 : 

I. 12 : II. ir. 9 : V. xx. 3. 

Yu, mount H. i. 12: 111. i. Pt. i. 30, 85. 

Yu, tlie emperor, Prtf. 4: II. i. 17: II. ii. title : 

iii. 1—3. 8 : iv. 1, 7 : IIL i. title .- iii. 3, 8 : IV. 
ii. 2 : V. iv. 8: xix, 22 : xxvii. 8. 

Yu-chow, a province, IIL i. 1 1. L 54. 

Yue, a minister of Woo-ting, Pref. 28 : IV. viii. 
title. 

Yuh-ting, the emperor, Pref. 21. 

Yun, a marsh in king-chow, HI. i. Pt. i. 50. 
Yung, the chief of, Prtf. 56. 

Yung, a river in Yen-chow, HI. i. Pt i. 15. 
Yung, a kingdom of western barbarians, V.iL 3. 
Youg-chow, a province. 111. i. Pt. i. 71. 
Yung-po, a marsh in Yu-chow, III. i. Pt i 56: 
Pt. ii. 10. 
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yth 

yi 


THE 1st RADICAL. — ■. 

(1) One. II. i. 8 : V. xxx. 6 ; et alibi teepe . 
= anyone ; hut never used simply 
as our article a. III. Hi. 5, 6 ; et el. = 
the first. III. iii. 4 : V. iv. 4, 5, 6, 7 ; et 
at. (2) One and undivided, all-one, 
pure. II. ii. 15 : IV. vi. 3, 4, 5 ; et al. 

= one and file same, unchanging. IV. 
vi. 6. = agreeing. V. vi. 9. (3) ? 

The uniform decision of the mind. IV. vi. 
8. (4) To make one, to unite. II. ii. 20 

— to consider as one and the same. V. 

x. 5. = to be of one mind. IV. vii. 

Pt. ii. 8. (5) Once. II. i. 9 : V. xx. 14. 

(«0 — • ZH.one or two, «=> a few. V. 
ix. 4. *» we. V. xxiii. 1. — y 0U- 

V. xxiii, 6. (7) — * the one man. 

— the emperor. Sapissmt. V. xxx. 
8. is doubtful. 

The fourth of the calendaric stem- 
characters. IV. xxii. 12 ;«< uL 

one of the kings of the Sh&ng dynasty. 
V. xvi. 7. J 

^2 Seven. I. i. 12 -, et sape. = the se- 
Ten th. V. ir. 4, 7, 20. jgfir, the 

ch‘i *>ven Directors, the sun, mwn, and 
five planets. II. i. 5. 

* — - , 0) r Three. I. i, g • t ( , a ^ 

san vr'”*’ » ’ eta7 - — three classes. 
V. xx,. 10. (2) Thrice. V. xviii. 23; et 

al «= repeatedly. III. Hi. 5. ( 3) — 

‘he country of the Meaou. II. i ; et 

0/1 ~ ‘he name of a country. II. 

i.\2-,el«L (4) n.i.8. 

H Jg H. i. 20. = |g, 

ll.i.23. = 11. i. 27, = 4 


T 

tmg 


the three businesses. II. ii. 8. The ssme 
phrase is used differently in V. xix. 7, 
and xx. 21. tZjT ^1, II. iii. 4. The 
phrase lias a different and more specific 
meaning in V. iv. 17, and xxvii. 18. 

H ffe, III. i. Ft. i. 44, 82. 

Hi. i. Pt. i. 68. rr fj|, m. i. Ft. 

ii. 15. ZZT 7p , the three months on 
which the year might be made to com- 
mence ; but the meaning is doubtful. 111., 

3 H M.> lv - »*■ 7 - H I- 

king Wan, hi* father, and grandfather. 

V. Vi. 5. rr and ZZZ V. xix. 

6 - rH v - *>*• II- 

and 'ZZT the highest ministers under 

the Chow dynasty. V. xx. 5, 6. 

*£■ V. xxiv. 3. — the duke of 

Chow. Keun-chdn, and the duke of Peih. 
V . xxiv. 13. Other persons are intended 
by the phrase in xxvu. 8. ZZZ ZZZ 

V. xxix. 5. ~ */X> m - L 1X 
*• *0- ‘I 1 ® three great dykes. 

III. i. Pt ii. 8. (4) *, 1 1 , now two, 

now three, unstable. IV. vlTi. 

Above, that which is above ; — used of 
place, time, and rank. Used for Heaven, 
the supreme Power. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 7, 
12 ; et al. In the 12th par., however, and 
not a few other places, the idea is not so 
much of Heaven as the Power, but as 
the place whence the power comes forth. 

Used tor the sovereign, and superiors 
generally. IX. vi. 7 : V. xxi. 14; et al. 
Used for early ages. IV. xi. 1. 'lbe 
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± 

shawj 

chang 

1 

hsia 


highest in quality or class. III. i. Pt. 1. 
8, 25, 34 ; et al. tape. a kung 

a j n ^ 

of the highest class. V. viii. 3. p 
V. xxii. 23, 26. the supreme 

Heaven, IV. ii. 3; but compare IV. iii. 4. 

God:-see^*. the 

first day. II. i. 4. ±T constantly 
appear as correlates, = high and low ; 
heaven and earth ; Heaven and the peo- 
ple ; the sovereign and the people ; the 
sovereign and his ministers ; mountains 
and marshes. Observe IV * 

6; also V. xxii. 21. 

The usage of as a preposition, with 
£ or preceding, is unknown in the 
Shoo. 

Up. 2d tone. To ascend : upwards. 
V. iv. 5. To send up. V. xxvi. 20. 

(1) Beneath, that which is beiow ; — 
used of place, time, and rank. It stands 
often for the people, or inferiors general- 
ly ; but the phrase JjJ, the inferior 
people, is very common, as in I. i. 1 1 : 
II. iv. 2 : V. xxvi. 2 ; Ac. The lowest in 
quality or class. III. i. Pt. i. 18, 25 ; et al. 
Spoken of after times, or later ages. IV. 
xi. 1 : V. xxvii. 5. Used often for min- 
isters. II. ii. 12: V. xxiv. 5; et al. 


£ 

p‘ei 

p‘i 


she 

shill 


P 5 

piny 

j£ 

beta 

ch‘iu 

A 

pmg 


Great: greatly. The adverbial 4 use is 
the more frequent. II. ii. 14 : iv. 2 : III. i. 
Pt. i. 78 ; tt ul. sape. It is repeated, — 

>fx , «= vast. V. vii. 9: xiv. 15. ~^s 
the great son of Heaven, = the 
emperor. V. vi. 5. a time of 

great prosperity. V. xvi. 20. 

(1) An age, a generation ; ages. II. ii. 
8. 12: IV. ii. 1 ; et al. Adverbially, = 
for ages, from age to age. IV. vii. Pt. :. 

14: V. i. Pt. iii. 4; et al. So, M 

V. viii. 4. ■Jfl' j|£ Iff . in one 
generation and in another, Ac. V. xxvii. 
19. his age, all his life. IV. v. 

Pt. ii. 9. Obs. 

vi. 4. (2) = hereditary possession, a 

hold on successive ages; the hereditary 
principle. II. iv. 8: V. i. Pt. i. 5: xxvii. 5, 
12 . 

The third of the calendaric stem-char- 
acters. V. xi. 2. 

A hillock; a height. III. i. Tt. i. 16, 
j£, the hill of T*aou. HI. i. Pt. ii. 

10 . 

/• ?• yi, together. See Vjjjf. 


THE 2d RADICAL. J . 


I 

hsia 

* 

puh 

pu 


* 

cA'qw 

ch‘ou 


^ |\, all under heaven. II. iv. 7. 

as a designation of the empire, 
is common. -| J , the low grounds. 

III. i. Ft. i. 58. this lower 

world, in app. to the court of 

God. V. vi. 7. “J^ !||, the States of 
the empire. V. i. Pt. ii. 4. (2) As a 
verb. To keep under, to down-tread. III. 
iii. 4. (3) [~ p, as correlates. See 

on J^. 

To descend, = downwards. V. iv. 5. 


Not. Passim. With other negatives, 
— |JSjj, ^St, conveying a strong af- 
firmation. Observe also X'M 1 **- 7 
It is itself repeated with the same effect, 
having another character between, — 

“T % -7' Ht %■ % « X' 

Observe how, like other negatives, it at- 
tracts the object of the verb to itself in 
V. ix. 22 : xiv. 22. 

The second of the calendaric branch- 
characters. IV. iv. 1 : V. xxii. 10. 


lh The middle, that which Din the middle 
r — used of place, time, quality, and rank. 
chung in. j. pt. j., 8, 18, 25; Ac. The Mean; 
to hold the course of the Mean. II. ii. 
15: IV. ii. 8: V. Xvii. 7: xxv. 4: xxi. 
8: xxvii. 4. = impartially. V. xxvii. 22. 

Used absolutely, = in the middle, with 
ref. to time IV. ix. 3 ; with ref. to place, 

V. xiii. 23. -^p ^ 

p|j , used both of place and meta- 
phorically. V. vi. 11 : xiii. 14 : xxvii. 9, 10, 

. xxvii. 20. H'PW'F 
I. i. 4, 6, where pfl = of the medium 
length. But p|?, V. xv. 10, — mid- 
day. and V. xxvi. 1, =■ mid- 

night. Pj3 Ji^, V. xv. 11, «= the mid- 
dle of life. pj4 the middle region 
or regions. III. i. Pt. ii. 15. pj? jtjtj. 
V. xi. 1. p|j ‘/T, * part of tlie Keang. 

III. Pt. ii. 9. pj=l one of the kings 
of the Shang dynasty. V. xv. 4, 16. 

JO That which hits, appropriate. V. xiv. 
T 24. It is very doubtful whether we sh ould 
chang ac j niow | e( jg e two tones of [* . [>i an< l 

pfj , in the Shoo. 
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ft 

tail 

£ 

chon 

elm 


X 

e 

&i 


Tj 

nae 

tiai 


2 

ckt 

chili 


THE 3b RADICAL. | . 


(1) Cinnabar, m. i. Pt. i. 52. (2) To 
paint with vermilion. V’. xi. 4. ;'S) The 
name of tlie appanage of Yaous ton, Clioo. 
II. iv, 8. 

(1) A lord or ruler. III. ii. 2. The 
emperor it :^7, III. vi. 11 : V. xviii. 
6, 8, 18 ; and g$ 3: , IV. vi. 3. (2) To 

regard — be regarded — at the chief thing. 
II. vi. 8. To pretide over. V. xxvii. 8. 


THE 4m RADICAL. J . 


Cl) To regulate, to correct: to be 
regulated, brought to order. I. i. II. 12: 
II. ii. 2: IV. ii. 2; el al. tape. Some- 
times the meaning simply to aid. V. 
xiv. 9: xviii. 21 ; ct al. It it often found 

with V. xvi. 8, 10: el al. Used j 

adverbially. V. iv. 4. «= orderliness. V. ! 

iv. 6, 34. (2) Men of eminence, of a 
hundred. II. lii. 4 : IV. viii. Pt. iii. 7. 

PoMtim. Two usages are met with 
everywhere. (1) As a particle, at the 
beginning of paragraphs, and after the 
subject of a clause. The ides of connec- 
tion which it expresses is very various, 
= thereupon, so, however. &e. I.i. 3. 11 : 
II- t- 1, L 8, 13, 28; et al. (2) As a 
Jloaaessive pronoun, = your. Once, in 
11. 13, it is used for you in the objective ; 
but it is seldom if ever, used in the nomi- 
native. II. i. 3 : ii. 8, 11, 14, 17, 20 ; et a/. 
It is also uses) (8) as the copula; but 
this is less common. II. ii. 21 : IV. vi. 6 : 
V . xxvii. 10. Sometimes, however, we are 
in doubt whether to take it as a particle 
or as the copula. Often likewise we 
might Tesolve cases of the second usage 
into its verbal force. This appears tspe- 
cially where wo have to translate it in the 
third person, as in V. xvi. 18:xxi. 2. 

Obs. also & Tj # iv. vii. Pt. 
i. 5. 


(1) Of. The sign of the possessive 
caae. The regent follows the and 
the regimen precedes it. They may be 
respectively a noun, a phrase, or a larger 
clause. (2) Him, her, it, them. Hie 
antecedent, however, has often to he 
gatliered from the context ; as in Ji. ii. 7 ; 
iii. 2 :iv. 6: et al. (8) We have ^ and 


another objective, as in 5R p* ^ ^ 

xvii. 1, and other places. Some ofthe, 
instances are peculiar. K. O. III. iii. c 

et al. (4) The idiom |jj| occui 
only once. V. iv. 6. ■ft 
says, also occurs only once. UL iii. 
550 11,0 £ fa IV. xi. 3. Sue 

oases as ft) £ »J£, may be n 


duced to (1). V. XTii. 4, It till 

If • M £ & clearl ? 

how they are to be understood. Observe 
V. i. Pt ii. 8, where 

the text ia prohably imperfect, 
occurs everywhere, but not so frequently 
as in the four Books. (5) In V. xix. 

13 , 21 aml - 

This only occurs four times in the 
Shoo (1) A part, of interrogation. I. :. 
9. (2) A preposition. II. iii. 2. (3) An 
exclamation. III. iii. 5, 9. 
jSjj To mount on, to sail in. II. iv. 1 : ” • 
vii. Pt. ii. 6. To support, maintain. V. 

"*# xvi. 18. 
ch‘#ng 

3d tone. (1) The numeral for car 
riages. V. xvii. 1. (2) A team of four 

horses. V. xxiii. 1. 

china 


hoo 

liu 


Zu 

y» 


X 

kem 

chiu 



luau 


^F* 


THE 6ih RADICAL. 


The second cnlendaric stem-character 

IV. iv. 1 : Vxxii. 1 ; et al. 

two kings of the Shang dynasty. 

V. xvi. 7, and V. x. 9: xiv. 7: xviii. 10. 
Nine. Say*. The ninth. V. iv. 4, 39. 

am the nine provinces into which 
Yu divided the empire. III. i. Pt. ii- 14. 
^ tlie empire, aa consisting of 

those provinces. IV. vi. 2, 3. Alii- 

jit Jll» t * ,e ^ ,c ’’ in ,ll0tc 

provinces. III. EPt. ii. 14. We have also 
XM the nine clasae* of kindred. I. 

»•»:«•/. X'&XWL’ 11 -?- 7 - 
X & “• iH - 4 : et aL X J®- 11, 
iv- 9 - X ft?- In - »• Ft - *' 13 ’ et al ' 

Xfo 1111 Pt. i. 48 ; tt al 

V. iv. 3. fa f%. V. v. 1. ft if# 

V. xx. 13. 

(1) To govern, to bring into good 
order : a state of good order. II. iii. 3 : IV. 
vii. Pt ii.j4; Pt. iii. 6: et tape. (2) To 
throw into disorder, disorderly; rebellion. 
III. iii. 7 : iv. 4 : IV. i. 1 : ii. 2, 7 ; «< ««>'<• 
(3) To ferry across. III. i. l't. i. 70. 

THE 6th RADICAL. J - 

1, me ; my. Pamim. The phrases Hp* 
-A and constantly 

used by the emperors in speaking of 
themselves, -p jtji and some 

others, are also found. In V. vi. 10, 
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— ■ = our emperor. It is also plural. ] 
We, us ; our. III. iii. 9 : IV. i. 3 : ii. 6 : tt j 

al. 

(1) Ail affair; business; the course 
and conduct of business. II. i. 3 : III. iv. 
3: IV. 1, 2: V. xxiv. 6, 15; ft tape. 
||j: J||, all affairs. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8. 

3£0,V.iv.i,O. 

If£. HI- *i. 2. ^ and ^ 

Ipf. are common. Sec m and 

The use of 3|£, eg l}|, and jj£ l||, 
in V. xix. is peculiar. (2) As a verb. 
To be engaged, have business to do. 11. 
iii. 4. To serve, — God. man, spirits. IV. 
vi. 1 1 : viii. Pt. ii. 1 1 : V. i. Pt. 1.6: xxviii. 

1 ; ft al. 


THE 8th RADICAL. - 1 -. 

1 *— (1) To perish, come to ruin. n. iii. 6, 

Li 7 -et al. To be going on to ruin. IV. ii. 7. 
icoaj (2) To flee away, to escape. V. xii. 10. 
jflg Together, one with another. III. i. l’t. 

ii. 15 : V. xxvi. 4. Obs. IV. viiL Pt. iii. 
ketjou 2 , 

chiao 

-A- Also, and moreover: even. Passim. 
vr It is often followed by other particles, — • 

yf ft H'i- in a 

which we do not And in the Four Books ; 
but it always indicates the addition of 
some eircumstance or consideration. II. 

iii. 1. is peculiar, and there perhaps it 
= altogether. 

-Jr The last of the calendaric branch char- 
acters, V. iii. 8: xviii. 1. 


THE 7th RADICAL. ", 

Two, Str/te. The second. II. i. 8 : III- 
iii. 6 : V. iv. 4, 6, 7, 8 ; tt al. * . 

see ■. 22 ~~* i ^ — » • *_ 

two living aniinala. II. i. 8. 

(1) A preposition, following both tran- 
sitive and intransitive verbs. Its proper 
meaning is in, on ; but it may be translat- 
ed very variously. — to, at, in the case of, 
from, against, &c. Passim. (2) Than. 
Forming the comparative degree. IV. vii. 
Pt. iii. 4 : V. i. Pt. ii. 5. 8 : ft al. (3) 
To proceed, to go forward. V. iii. 1 : vii. 
5, 6 : ami perhaps elsewhere. 

(1) To speak. IV. xi. 8: V. xxx. 4. 
(2) To come round, return. V. xxx. 3. 

Five. The fifth. III. 9 : V. iv. 4. 5, 39, 
40: tl aL We have 3L tfp> H i- »! 
-ff iBl, II. i. 1, 9 : V. xv. 14 ; xxv. 4 ; 
etai.{ i. 19 ; ft al.; and -ft 

V. i. Pt. iii. 2; — all connected in 
signification. II. i. 7; and ^ 

J, II. i. 8 j — also connected, -ft jjj§, 
II. L 8 ; et al. jJl H. i. 11 ; ft al, 
ttrpt, ft II. i. 20: with a difft. 

meaning, 11. iii. 6 ; with a third meaning, 

U iy S - 3L and il *• 20 - 

3l J^, H iii. 4. 

3l pfc; 3 l 3l W ; 11 iT 4; 

•ft tT> IU - '*• 3 : v - iv - 3> 4- -S. 

sec^.. 

A well, = hamlets. V. xxiv. 7. 


Secondary. = officers of inferior 
rank. V. ii. 2 : x. 10: xix. 10. 


TST (I) To present offerings. V. xi. 5 : xiii. 
a* J2: xviii. 29. To offer sacrifice. IV. vii. 
hrang pt. i. 14 : V. i. Pt. iii. 3 : xiii. 25. (2) To 
bailing confer dignities. V. x. 16. The dignity 
conferred. V. ix. 23, 24. (3) To enjoy. 
V. viii. 4 : xiii. 21. With the object ex- 
pressed, as jg£j. V. xv. 4, 5, 6, 11 : 
xxviii. 1, 11 : etui = to accept a sacri • 
flee. IV. v. Pt. iii. 1. == to satisfy. IV. 

vi. 3. (4) the name of a place. 

I. i. 5. 

-ifo (1) Toaid.ILi.17,26. (2) Brilliant : 
yil to display brilliantly. II. iii. 4 : V. xx. 
hang t; ; xxiv. 5. 
liang 

Low. 1 it tone. In the phrase ^ [&, 
l tang the emperor’s mourning shed. IV . viii. 
liang Pt. i. 1 : V. xv. 6. 
jgf The name of 'fang’s capital. IV. iii. 
1 : iv. 2 : v. Pt. ii. 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 1. There 

^ were three places of tliis name, — — - 
Jk. V. xix. 11. 

-||r Sincere. V. i. Pt. i. 3. Sincerity. V. 
jl. xvi. 18. To make sincere. IV. vii. Pt. 
ii. 1. 

THE 9mi RADICAL. A 

A A man, men ; man = iiumanity ; — 
inhabitants. Passim = others, opp. 
j' n to one’s self. II. ii. 3; tt al. — every 
roan. IV. xi. 9. criminals, 

IV. iii. 5 : V. vi. 1 4. Similarly, with char- 
' actcrs and phrases, it everywhere forms 
concrete nouns W e may notice — ■ 

see ; }g| ^.IH.iv. 3 ; Jfjl V. 

vii. 10, ft al. ; $ A’ 1 V - 2 ’• M A’ 411 

the people, V. iv. 25 : yjl ^ the inferior 
people, V. xv. 18, tt at. ; and sometimes = 
mean men, II. ii. 20 ; -j- ^ ■ members 
of the imperial House, V. xvi. 9 . 
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t: 

jen 


ft 

chxm 

4 

fcin 

chin 


ifr 

kcae 

chieh 

ft ) 

3 m 'J 

jeng 

■fa 

ft 

Joo 

fu 

ftj 

J "* 

JC!1 

iZ 

y£4 

yi 

& 

toe 

tai 



e 

i 


V. xix. I, 12, 16, 19; V. xix. 9; 

^ X- v - »*■ 27 ^ 8; E A> = 

great officers, HI. iv. 2 : V. xxi. 4, 6. 
Benevolence: benevolent. IV. ii. 5: v. 


l’t.iii.l. benevolent or virtuous 

men. V. i. Pt. ii. <i: iti.G. = lovingly. 
V. vi. 4. This character only occurs 
these five times. 

To be hostile to. III. iii. 9 : IV. ii. 6. 


mhi 

V. i. Pt. 


to contract mutual animosities, 
ii. 3. 


Now. Passim. 4 0. to-day, the 
present time. V.xv. 13- xvi.21. Observe 

4 4 M 0.V.vii.5;|lg 

V. xviii. 18 ; ct al; 

A' I?! IV. vii.Pt.il. 7. 

(1) To aid, co-operate with. V. x. 7 : 
xii. 15: xviii. 21, 27. 28. (2) Great. V. 
xxii. 23. (S) Resolute. V. xxx. 6. 

= usual, ordinary. V. xxii. 15, 16, 17, 


Other. V. xxx. 6. 

To give. V. xi. 6: xxiii. 5. 


A measure of eight cubits. We may- 
call it a fathom. V. v. 9. 


Bold, martial-like. V. xxx. 5. 


(O Instead of ; to supersede. II. iii. 5: 
IV. iv. 3 : viii. Pt. i. 2 : V. vi.5, 16 : xviii. 
8. (2) A dynasty. V. xx. 4. 

(1) An order, commands. IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 1 : V. XX. 15 : xxvi. 2. (2) Good, ex- 
cellent. IV. v. Pt. iii. 3: V. viii. 3: xxi. 1 : 
xxvii. 21. => insinuating. II. iii. 2 : V. 

xxvi. 5. 

Passim. Several usages are marked 
distinctly enough. (1) At the begin- 
ning of sentences or clauses, being follow- 
ed by a noun or substantive clause, after 
which comes the predicate of the sentence 
it = to take, to use. E.g.I.i. 12 ; II.i.20: 
iv. 4 : IV. iii. 1 : et soepe. Sometimes the 
predicate aud object are expressed by a 
single verb, and we have cases, such as 
are mentioned in Index III. to Mencius’ 
Works, where it has been supposed that 

is merely a Bign of the accusative. 
E g. IV. vii.Pt. ii. 1, 6. (2) Following 
the principal verb of the sentence, and 
followed by a noun, it = a preposition 
and may be variously translated,— bv’ 
with, on the grouud of, &c. I. i. 12 : Il. j] 
1, 9, 11 -, et smpe. In sentences of four 
characters, such as 

we see how this usage aud the last may 




yana 


chung 


.m 

jen 

£ 

j' n 

jen 


fuh 

fu 


ft 

J* 

fa 


ft 


k'eih 

ch‘i 


ft 

hew 

hsiu 


run into each other. (3) Where it stands 
singly between the subject and predicate 
of the sentence, it — thereby. E. g. II. 

I. 24 : IV. v. Pt. i. 7 ; Pt. iii. 8 ; et soepe. 
(4) Its most common usage, perhaps, 
is as our to, the sign of the infinitive mood, 
when we might often translate it hy — ■ 
and thereby. E. y. I. i. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 ; 
et sapissime. (5) To use, employ. V. 
xv. 20; et al. Most instances of its oc- 
currence can be reduced to the above 
usages ; but there are not a few passages, 
in which we hardly know how to construe 
tiie character, even though the general 
meaning may be plain enough. E. y. III. 
iii. 8 ; IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2; xi. 6 ; V. iv. 38 ; 
vi. 16 ; ix. 12 ; xi. 3 : xiii. 3 : xv. 12 ; xxvi. 

1 ; et al. 

To look up to. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 8: V. 
xx. 4 : xxiv. 5. 

(!) _ , mid ; the middle of. I. 

i. 4, 5, 6, 7. (2 ) The second of brothers. 
V. xxvii. 13. Such is its meaning in 

H #’ ^0 fjl, I i- 4, 6 , Md iu 

ftp , V’. xvii. 1 ; # III. iv. 1 ; and 
IV. ii. 2. In ftp V. xxii. 

I I , ftp is probably the surname. 

(1) To employ, put in office. II. ii. 6: 

IV. vi. 2: vii. Pt. i. 7: V. xix. 3. (2) 

■MU and , V. xix. 1, 7, denote 

certain high officers. (3) To be equal 
to one’s office. V. xx. 20. 

Artful. II. i, 16. IV. vii. Pt 

i. 13, a man's name. 

(1) The name of a river. III. i. Pt. i. 
55; Pt. ii. 13. (2) A particle, = 

V. xxviii. 2. (3) A surname. 

^3*. IV. iv. 1 ; et al, S(rpe. pm*- 

*rt. 7. (4) m.ip> the name of a 

minister of the tyrant Show. IV. x. 1, 6. 

To lie hidden. II. ii. 3. To suppress, 
make to lie hidden. IV. vii. Pt. i. 5. To 
be made to lie hidden, to be subjected. 
IV. iii. 5. 

(1) To smite, to punish. II. ii. 20: V. 
iii. 1. Obs. iv. Tij . Pt . j. 

16. Punishing. V. i. Pt. ii. 8. (2) To 
strike, to attack. V. vii. 12, 13. = 

blows. V. ii. 8. (3) To boast II. ii. 14. 
A name, g V. xxii. 11. 


ui excellent ; excellence. II. ii. 13: 
£»■ V; 7 ; r “i- Ft. i. 11 ; Pt. ii. 4; 
Pt. ill. 11 : V. xix. 1 ; et al (2) Bleating, 
prosperity ; favourable, prosperous ; to 
bless. II. iv. 1 ; IV. iii. 7: V. iii. 7, 9: iv. 
34 : vti. 5, 9 ; et eeepe. (3) To be gentle, 
to spare ; gentleness. V. xxvii. 13 : II K. 

7. (4) ft#: simple and upright, 
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IS 

p>h 

P« 


party 

P'eng 

ft 

wet 


& 

yew 

ya 

fa 


ft 

ytk 

y> 

ft 

ft 


ts3A 

t»0 


loving good, V. xxx. 6. 
x. 13, is peculiar. 

(1 ) A father’s elder brother, an uncle. 

it IV vii Pt !ii 8 iSH-V. 

xxiii. 6: xxvii. 13. (2) The eldest of 
brothers. 'f]?J Jp^, elder brothers or 
cousins. V. xxvii. 13. (3) The third 

title of nobility, which is often' translat- 
ed baron. ms and ms v.xxn. 
3. ^ IV. ii. 6. But the term 
was used for the chief or superintendent 
of many princes of all ranks, as in jffij 

'^J, IV. x. 1. So also in V. xxii. 13: 
and perhaps elsewhere. It sometimes, 
however, denotes the princes or chiefs 
generally, and officers likewise not so 
high in rank. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 8 : V. x. 72 : 

xii. 6 : tf al. V. xix. 1, must 

denote princes of highest Tank about 
court. Yu is styled II. 1. 17; 

K, II. i. 23: V. xxvii. 8. We 

have also la isi v 

xxvi. 1, where the two characters are 
probably the designation. The minister 
of Religion is styled 2^2 iS' V. xx. 9. 
To make to, to send, to send to. V. 

xiii. 3, 4, 10, 25, 28 : xxix. 5. 


s& 


sze 

chih 



lai 



ch'ih 



kua 


ft 

she 



fautg 


ik 


A position, place. Applied (1) to 
sites of buildings. V. xii. 3. (21 Places 
or scats of ceremony. II. iv. 9 : IV. vii. 
Pt. iii. I : V. xxii. 22. (3) Places of 
office or rank. II. ii. xx. ; el tape. (4) 
The throne or imperial seat. I. i. 12; et 

Kept. 

To aid, to favour. IV. ii. 7 t iii. 5 : ef a!. 
7^ jfo. IV. v. Pt. ii. 2. V. viii. 2. 


M 

woo 

wu 



how 

hou 


What ; whom ; how. II. i. 17 : iii. 2, 3 : 
iv. 1 ; et al, $nfa- as how. I, i. 12: II. 

iii K ^^fa 1 '" 5 " 3 ' ^fa 

III. iii. 5 : V. xii. 9. 

To err, to fail. IV. vii. Pt. i. 16 : V. x. 
14. In.V.xvi.^^g/^, 
it seems to ■= to end, to overthrow. 
Glib-tongucd. V. xxvii. 20. 


Passim. (T) Its prevailing use is in 
the sense ot to make, to do ; with the 
same extensive application which those 
terms have in English. Actively, to do, 
to make, to build, to constitute. Neuter, 

to be, to become ; to act. M ft- the 
labours ef the spring. I. i. 4. = active 

operations. V. iv. 31. It forms what 
we call the emphatic present tense. V. iv. 
14 ; et al. (2) To arise. II. vii. Pt. ii. 1 ; 
where the idea of active operation is pro- 
bably present. (3) In. ill. i. Pt. i. 9. 



tsetm 

tsun 


18, 26, 50; and. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 11, it is 
used with reference to the cultivation of 
the ground. It is often difficult to con- 
strue it. E. g. V. ix. 20 ; xv. 5, 6 : xix. 3* 
tpfc. The name of a hill. III. i. 
Pt. ii. 7 

(1) To cause, to make to. II. i. 17: 
V. iv. 13. (2) To employ, to command. 
IV'. vt. 11 : V. ii. 6. 

To come. II. ii. 6, 14 : el sir.pe. Coining, 
==fuiure. IV. ii. 1. = solicitations, 

people coming to ask favours. V. xx\ ii. 

16. V. xii. 2, is a conjunc- 

tion. Obs. & V. xvi. 13. 

Extravagance. V'. xx. 13: xxiv. 10. 
°bs. ^ Jjg, V. i. Pt. i 5. 

Ostentations, boastful. V. xxiv. 10. 


To lie in attendance on ; attendants. V. 
xxvi. 2. 4. 


Stupid. King Chine denominates him- 

fk. ^ M v - xxU - K ’ 

To present to; to contribute. V. xii. 
24 : xv. 11, 12 : xxix. 5. 

(1) To depend, rely on. IT. ii. 10: III. 
iii. 9: V. vi. 7: xv. 2. 6: xxi. 7. (2) 

To be in accordance with. II. ii. 18. Obs. 

II. i. 24. 

To contemn, treat with contempt; con- 
temptuousness. II. ii. 20: V. i. Pt. i. 6; 
l’t. iii. 2 ; et stepe. = to pay no regard 
to, deal summarily with. IV. ii, 7. Obs. 

% m - “• 3 - 

(l) The second of the five orders of 
nobility. V. xvii. 2 : xx. 3. It often fol- 
lows the name of the principality. E. g. 

ft* V ' XViU - 2 5 ^ Xxii 3 ‘ 

(2) A noble or prince generally. So, in 
the phrase '0|, V. xxii. 29 ; xxiii. I ; 
ef al. the domain of the nobles. 

III. i. Pt. ii. 19. This, indicating often 
the princes of the domain, is the most 
common usage of .^.V. iii. 3: ix. 1 ; efoi 

= principalities. V. xxiii. 6. Observe 
lit ft* V. ix. 2. (3) A target. II. iv. 
6 . 

To invade ; invading. V. xxviii. 2 : i. 
Pt. ii. 8. 


Adulatory, cringing. V. xxvi. 5. 


Men of distinguished ability, men 
among a thousand ; their superior ability. 

V. v. 36, 37 ; et al. We have 

II. iii. 4 : V. i. Pt. i. 5. Obs 
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& 

suh 

sn 

U 

paou 

pao 


sze 

&2U 



shin 

shen 



sew 

hsiu 



chu 




shuA 

sha 



P* 

pei 



taou 

tmo 




ZZ ^=j V. xix. *. To give distinc- 
tion to. I. i. 2. 

Manners, the prevailing customs of a 
time or state. Ill, iv. 6 : V. xxi. 10: xxiv. 
4, 8. 

(1) To protect, maintain, secure. II. 
ii. 20: IV. ii. 9: et tape. We have ^ I 

% ™ ■ 2 V XVi 8 ‘ 10 : 
Vxv 6 ’ 10i UM’ 

V. xxiv. 1. = to secure, to reckon on. | 

V.ix.6. (2) and the 

names of the highest officers under the 
Chow dyn. V. xx. 5, 6. , occurs 

often. ^ alone is used in the tame way, 
as in, V.xvi. 19: xiii. 2. Obs. the cases of 
(jjjj IV. v. Pt. ii. 8 ; V. i. Pt. iii. 3 ; 
XX!. 2. the name, or tide of office, 

of E Yin. V. xvi. 7. 

To wait for. V. iii. 8 : vi. 8, 10 : xxii. 
29. 


m 

ek'ang 


£§. 

chiian 


lua 



n 

Ida 

chia 

<i 


p'een 

p‘ien 



To lead on, be an example to. V. xx. 
13. 


To be wearied. II. ii. 9. 


The determined order cr degree be- 
tween things. 11. i. 24 : V. ix. II : xxvii. 
19. In the phrase ^ V. iv. 2, 3, 
it means the orders or relations of human 
society. 

To make to lie down, to hash. V . iii. 2. 
To be prostrated. V. vi. 16, 19. 

(I) To borrow. IV. iv. 2. (2) Great. 
£rj -= self -elated. II. ii. 14. 

Deflected. V. iv. 14. 


(1) On the side. V. xxii. 21. (2) One- 
sided. V. iv. 14, 19- xvii. 7 : xxri. 5. (3) 
Low and undistinguished. I. i. 12. 

To assist, be a helpmate to. V. xvi. 18. 


To believe, put confidence in. IV. i. 4 : 
V. i. Pt. iii. 3 ; et al. To be believed in ; 
sincerity. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7 : V. iii. 9 : xxiii. 
5. Good faith. V. xxvii. 4. True. V. 

vi. 17. 

To cultivate ; to regulate, put in order : 
to be cultivated. II. i. 8 : ii. 7, 17 ; et al. 

self-cultivation. II. iii. 1. Com- 
pare with this, IV. v. Pt. ii. 4 : viii. Pt. iii. 
6 : V. ix. 4. To repair. III. i. Pt. i. 4 ; et 
aL It is variously applied according to 
the things spoken of. Obs, III. iv. 2 ; IV. 

vii. Pt. i. 7 ; V. i. Pt. iii. 3 ; xvi. 12. 
Together. HI. iv. 6. 


To begin, to be the first to III. iv. 4. 


To double ; to be doubled. V. xx. 3 : 
xxvii. 18. 

To give, grant to, to allow, to make or 
cause. II. ii. 7, 8; et sape. Followed 
directly by a pronoun,— -pj| = to 

act to. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 4. Observe 

X » nd # it- 1 *• »; V. xix. 16, 
19. mm to submit, preceded by ^7. y. 

iii. 6; xvi. 21. We find it preceding jlii 
with its ordinary signification. ’ 
To invert, turn upside down. V. iii. 8. 


To bend on one side. IV. vii 
V. xxi. 7. 


Pt. ii. 8 : 


goto 

ou 


foo 

fu 


k'fng 

ching 


pei 


gaou 

ao 


the Grand-helper, and 
the Assistant-helper, were great 
officers under the Chow dyn. V. xx. S. 6. 
iW tlle P lace Foo-yue was 

found. IV. viii. Pt. 1. S. 

. mm the name of a mountain. III. 
i. Pt. i. 70 ; Pt. ii. 2. 

( 1 ) To prepare ; preparations. V. xxix. 
2: IV. viii. Pt. ii. 8. (2) Complete. V. 
iv. 32, 33 : xxvii. 1 5, 20. «= all talents. 

IV. iv. 5. = all filled up. V. xx. 5. 

Arrogant. I. L 12 : II. i. 24 : ir. 8 ; IV. 
vii. Pt. i. 6. 



To wound ; to be wounded. IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 8: V. ix. 16: x. 11 : xxix. 8. 4ft 'j{£, 
does no injury, = does not matter. V. i. 
Pt. ii. 5. 


All. Li. ll:ILi. 17, 21, 22, 23: ii. 18. 

ts'eeH 

ch'ien 


puk 

p‘o 



A servant. We have ^ a subject. 

IV. xi. 8. Fiji personal attendants. 

V. xix. 8. In. V. xxvi. 2, 4, 6, it denotes 
the subordinate officers of the dept, of 

or high-chamberlain. 

Associate officers or ministers. II. iii. 
4: IV. viii. Pt. i.9 : V. 10: xiv.20: xviii. 

28 : xxvi. 5. SIS , occurs often, ■=■ 

@ , the various officers, the body or 

mass of them. 

To see displayed. I. i. 10. 
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wet 


(teen 

chien 


Deceitful, deceitfully. V, xx. 18. 


To be in error. IV. iii. 5 : vi. 5 : V. rii. 
15. = to wume; assumptive. V. iv. 

19, 34 : xxvii. 18. 

Perverse. V. iv. 19. 


peik 



chien 


Usages, observances. V. xiii. 19. De- 
meanour. manner*. / |j|, dignity, 

majestic manners. V. x. 1 1 : xxii. 0. = 

measured gambolings. II. iv. 9. 

A hundred thousand. V. i. Pt. i. 8 ; Pt. 
ii. 6 : xiii. 4. 


To warn, to be warned. II. ii. 6, 14 : 

IV. iv. 7. 

To be economical ; economy. II. ii. 14 : 

V. xx. 18. self-restraint. IV. 

v. Pt. i. 6. 


THE 10th RADICAL. ) L- 


X 

tfun 

jun 


7C 

«nua 

yuan 


Sincerely, truly ; really ; in accordance 
with the truth of a case. I. i. », 8 : II. it 
3, 8, 10, 15, 21 ; el tape. Sincere, to be 

believed. V. xvi. 20. Observe X M 
II. i. 1. To believe, put confidence in. Il.i. 
16 : IV. Tin. Pt. ii. 4. Sincerity. V. xvi. 

19. Obs. J&X II. ii. 14. Observe 
X II i. 20 ; and ft, II. 

i. 25. 

(1) The first. Il.i. 14: IV. iv. 1. (2) 
* the eldest. V. viii. 1 : xii. 9, 13 : xxii. 
7. (3) Great. V. ix. 16 : x. 2, 7 ; el al. 
We have ft for the sovereign, II. 

ii. 14, 17; el al ; yg l|f|> H : et 

at. ; ft great-grandson, V. v. 5, 
6: V. xiii. 7, 15, means the 

first place at sacrifices. -JQ "{jp, V. 
xxrii. 11, is peculiar. (4) The head. 
But ft ||, II. iv. 11, probably = the 

great head,— -the sovereign. 


-JQ, in the head-p/acs of virtue, = sur- 
pasaing others. V. xii. 22. (5) Good. II. 
L 16. 7^ the greatly good. IV. v. 

Pt. iii. 8. 

□ An elder brother. V. ix. 4, 16 : xxi. 1. 

It ia singularly joined with ^ iu V. 
k^ung tU. 12. ft brothers ; cousins at 
the same surname. V. xvii. 6 : xxvii. 13. 
«= as brothers, in a brotherly way. V. 
xi. 6, 

To fill. V. xxvi. 7. 


efruag 


X 

chaou. 

chao 

% 

seen 

hsien 


it 

seen 

psien 

X 

ktvang 

kuang 

% 

kth 

k*o 


X 

tug 

tui 

% 


A million, millions. V. i. Pt. ii. 6 
jjfc j5jl, the millions of the people. = 
the people. III. iii. 5 ; IV. ii. 5 : iii. 5 : 1 1 
tape. 

First; formerly. II. ii. 18: IV. ix. 1 : 
V. xi. 2; et al. As an adj., former, we 

find everywhere the combination 

it K- 

iti Jli — ancestors, forefathers. 

IV. v. Pt. ii. 7 : V. i. Pt. i. 6. 

3rd tone. To go before, setting an ex- 
ample. III. i. Pt. ii. 17 : iV. vii. Pt. i. 12 : 

V. xi. 7. So also we should tone, per- 
haps, in V. xiii. 23, 24 ; and in xii. 2'. 

To shine, to enlighten. II- iv. 7 : V. i. 
Pt. iii. 5 ; et al. ■= glory. I. i. 1 : V. i. 
Pt. ii. 8 ; et stepe. — bright, glorious. 
V. xiii. 22 : xxii. 24 : xxv. 6. 

Passim. (1) Its most common use is 
before a verb, when it is equal to our 
auxiliary can , to be able to; often, how- 
ever, giving emphasis simpiy to the verb 
which follows. E. g. I. i. 1, 2, 12. Not 
nnfrequently it stands alone, at the end of 
brief sentences, giving the idea of compe- 
tency with reference to what has been 
spoken of, or is in the mind. E. g. II. 
ii. 8, 4 : V. xxviii. 2. It is followed also 
by a noun or pronoun, and == to be able 
for, to attain to. E.g. IV. iii. 9: vi.3, 
8: V. xxvii. 11. 16, IT, 18, 20. Once, we 
have a preposition between it and the 
noun. V. xxvi. 1. (2) As an active 

verb, to be able for, and more, to subdue, 
prevail against, IV. iv. 7 : V. v. 1 : vi. 1 ; 
et al. ■= subduing. V. iv. 17. (3) 

Crossing. V. iv. 21. 

A man's name. V. xxii. 19. 


To avoid. V. xxvi. 1 . To dispense or 
have done with. IV. viii. Pt. i. 1. 


mien 

% 

i e * 

m 

PL 

tow 

tou 

ss 

king 

ching 


^ one of Yu's nine provinces, 
m. i. Pt. i. 12. 


j, a minister of Yaou, dealt with 
as a criminal by Shun. I. i. 10 : II. i. 12 : 
i. 2. 

to be wary. II. iii. 5. 


THE 11th RADICAL. A- 


A 

jnh 

ju 


To enter. Scepe. It is almost always 
followed by -J“, aa in. II. i. Air. 
to enter on office. V. xx. 16. A* 

V. XX. 19. [Jj TV.’ goiog mt * nd 
coming in, = always and everywhere. Y. 
xxi. 2. 
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fjU The inside, that which is within. Its 
tj prepositional use hardly appears jn the 
nu ? Shoo; but obs. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 8 : **ii. 

Bel 21:xxviii. 1. Wo have Tft-v . xxi. 
6. = in the palate; in the court. III. 

iii. 6: V. xx. 3. Internal. V. xviii. 5. 
Interior. V. x. 10. internal 

operations. V. iv. 30. = female soli- 

citation, V. xxvi. 16. It is generally 
found in correlation with 
the name of a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 3. 
ptj the Recorder of the interior. V. 
x. 13. 

tfcj Two, — always with definite reference. 

P" = the two, the pair. II. ii. 21: V. xxii. 
leang 21 : xxvii. 15, 20, 21. 
hang 

Yes. I. i. 12 : II. i. 17. 21, 22, 23 : et al. 
Bn It is not found, excepting in the first two 
Parts. 


y u 

yu 


A 

pa 

pa 


leung 


it 

<7 \ 
kung 

& 

s > 

ping 

& 

Pe 

chi 


luh 

Uu 


THE 12th RADICAL. A- 

Eight. = the eighth. II. i. 8 : et al. 
We have j \ the different kinds 

of musical instruments, fomiod of eight 
difft. materials. 11. i. 13, 24 ; et a!.; A 
& , the eight objects of government. V 

A ! , the eight man or savage 
tribes. V. v. 1. 

(1) Public feeling. V. xx. 15. (2) 
The highest title or dignity nnder the 
Chow dynasty. V. xx. 5, 6; et al. (3) 
The title of the highest princely rank. 
Found passim in the fifth Part ; but only 
once in the Parts preceding, viz. IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 2. The name ot the principality 
often precedes, as in 

§ Observe V. viii. 3 ; 

811(1 v - >i‘. 5. 

Six. = the sixth. V. iv, 4 ; et al. 
We have whose meaning is not 

well ascertained, II. L 6; ^ Jfr, the 
six magazines, II. ii. s ■ m. p t si 15 . 
A six of the nine virtues ; II. iii. 
4 : Zr\ tI,e *« pitch-tubes ; II. iv. 

the leaders of the 
imperial hosts, III. w. 1 ; but in V. xx. 

13, >k» ^J = ti»e six ministers of the 
executive under Chow ; -Jr I& m 

o -L. AX ' 

Z; -/V plfl’ the imperial armies. V. i 


Pt. iii. 1 ; et al. ; 




S. V. iv. 40; 




kuug 


ffl.' V. xx. 1. 

Together with, in common, all to- 
gether. II. tv, 7 : IV. vii. Pt. ii 13 . p. 
i-i-3; v. iv.31: xiii. 4. To ^ in 
common. IV. vtt. Pt. i. 7 ; p t . jj. 4. 


1st tone. & T , the title of an 
ancient officer, minister ofWorks. I. i. Id: 


II. i. 12. 21. 
Weapons of war 


m 

teea 




V. xiii 22. 


The third personal pronoun, singular 
and plural. The possessive pronoun of 
the third person. As a demonstrative, 
the. that, this, these, those. It is found 
everywhere, and with peculiar usage.. 
Very often it comes between the nom- 
inative and the verb, making the nom- 
inative emphatic, aa in I. i. 11. But the 
nominative preceding may be a pronoun 
of any person, or a noun in any person, 
and the person of the varies accord- 
ingly. E. g. IV. i. 3. 4 . ' Often, again, 
Vf gives to the sentence or clause where 
it occurs a hortatory or imperative force 
The clause is often terminated by a 
as in I. i 12, but often not; E.g. V. xxvii. 
16, 17, 20. It often follows the 
with this force. E. g. V. xix. 23. Some- 
times the demonstrative force = then, 
in such a case; in the case of. E. g. II. 
ii. 20 : IV. iii. 8. In many instances, 

such as ^|J, IV. v. Pt ii. 0 ; ^ 

^ iMl V. xxvi. 8, where the 

meaning niay be plain enongh, it is diffi- 
cult to bring the usage under any general 
rule. 

A concluding particle. IV. xi. 3. 


He 

chi 

ft 

chii 

m. 

* V 

teen 

tien 


All, in every thing. IV. iv. 7 : V. xxvii. 
15, 17. — to amass. IV. vii. I’t. ii. 14. 


(I) Written books. V. xiv. 19. (2) 
Canons, statutes, regular rules and ways. 
III. iii. 8: iv. 4: IV. ii. 2; et eaepe. 

.5. the five relations of society and 
the virtues belonging to them. II. i. 2 ; et 
al. Aft are found together. V. viii. 
4 : xx. 16. ^ J8L, unlawful ways. V. 
ix. 8 : xviii. 22. — statutory. II. i. If. 
= constantly. V. x. 7, 17. (3) To direct, 
superintend. II. i. 23. 24 : V. xxvii. II, 
12. To be directed to, bent on. IV. viii. Pt. 
iii. 5. To consider, care for. V. ix. 3, 5. 

Together with, and. V. xxiii. I. To 
comprehend. = to absorb. IV. ii. 7. 

rhion • cn,1,racc along with other duties. V. 
cnien xu J3 

one of Yu’s nine provinces. 

hi. i. Pt. i. 1. so, || ~jj. m. in. 7. 

n 

4 tablet, or tablets with writing on 
them. V. vi. 11 : xiii. 29, 30: xxii. 12. 
— records. V. xi. 19. To prepare such 
a tablet. V. vi. 5 : xiii. 29. 


be 

chi 


THE 13th RADICAL, 


m 

ts'th 

ts*e 
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Twice. V. xviii. 23 -. xxii. 23 : xxiii. 1, 
2. To do twice, to repeat. II. ii. 17. 

(1) To pursue blindly or heedlessly. 
V. i. Pt. i. 5 : xxii. 9. (2) To overspread. 
V. xvi. 14, 13, 21. To be overspread by. 
V. ix. 4. (3) Used for ^||, to be jealous 
of. V. xxx. 7. 

A cap of ceremony of various form 
and materials, aec. to the rank and cir- 
cumstances of the wearer. IV. v. Pt. ii. 
1 : V. xxii. 2, 21, 22, 23: xxiii. 7. 


THE 14th RADICAL. 


^ | (1) Great, highest. here- 

ch'ung ditary princes. V. i. Tt. i. 2, 6; et at. 
^ -J— , the great earth, or the altar to 
the spirit of the earth. V. i. Pt. i. 10. 
ijpt ffi, -prime minister. The title was 

used in both the dynasties of Shang and 
Chow. IV. iv. 1 : V. xvii. 1 : xx. 17. (2) 

PiiiK- the name of a mountain. III. i. 
Pt. ii. 3, 8. 


THE 15th RADICAL. '( . 

Winter, in the winter. I. i. 7: V. iv. 38 : 
■» xxv. 5. 
tang 

Ice. V. xxv. 2. 

ping 

m To be accomplished II. iii. 4. 


THE 16th RADICAL. )l 


A bench or long stool. V. xxii. 2, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 24. 

All. IV. iii. 7: vii. Pt. i. 17 : xi. 2 : V. 
iv. 10, 11, 13, 16, 23 ; et a/. 

The male of the pheenix. II. iv. 9. 


THE 17th RADICAL. |_|. 

lyl (1) Bad fortune ; unfortunate. II. ii. 
F-M s : IV. vi. 5 : V. iv. 30, 31, 33, 40 ; el at. 

evil, suffering, condition. IV. 
vii, ft. iii. 4. (2) Cruel, injurious; 

wicked. IV. iii. 3 : V. i. Pt. i. 6 ; Pt. ii. 3, 
8 ; et at. 

|Xj (1) To go or come forth. II. ii. 10: III. 
caJ* '■ P ‘- >>• 10: V. xxx. 6 ; et at. ^p, 

“ to issue in. V. xvi. 2. |~fj see 7^- 


m a , the rising sun. I. i. 4 : V. xvi. 
21. Obs. V. xii. 10. (2) To put or 
send forth. II. i. 25: ii. 17: IV. vii. Pt. i. 
1, 15 ; et al. Obs. V. xi. 3. 

THE 18th RADICAL. J] 


A knife. V. xxiii. 19. 


A sharp blade, attached to a spear. V. 
xxii. 21. Edged weapons. V. xxix. 2. 

To divide; to separate: to share; to 
distribute. V. iii. 9 : II. i. 27: IV. vii. Pt. 
ii. 15: V. v. 3. Separate. V. xx. 13. Se- 
parately. 1. i. 4, 6. 

To hew down. II. iv. 1 : III. i. Pt. i. 1 ; 
Pt. ii. 14. 

To arrange ; to be arranged. IV. viii. 
Pt. iii. 7 : V. 111 . 10 : xix. 24. 


fl) Punishments. Serpe. hm 
the five punishments. II. i. 1 1. 20 : ii. II: 
V. xx vii. 13 : et al. To punish. II. iii. 6 : 
V. ix. 16 : et al. As an adjective. V. 
xx vii. 20 ; et al. (2) Laws generally. 
V.xv. 15. A pattern: behaviour. V. xiii. 
21. 24 . I. i. 12. To imitate. V. xxviii. 3 ; 
et al. 

The beginning or commencement ; in 
the beginning, at first. II. i. 8 : ii. 19, 21 : 

et tirpe. Sf<J] •, the first. V. iv. 4. 

early days. V. xii. 18. To 
commence. V. ix. 1 : xiv. 1 . 

(1) To separate. III. j. Pt. ii. 9. To 
distinguish. V. xxiv. 7. = besides. V. 

ix. 5, 17. (2) ^|j, the name of a 

mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 3, 8. 

(1) Gain, money. IV. ii. 5: v. Pt. iii. 
9. Advantage. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 4 : V. xxx. 

6. Jjjj ^Jj, V. xx. 12. Advantageous. 

V. vi. 12. ^|J J^J, conveniences. II. ii. 

7 . (2) m n- sharpness of tongue. 
V. xx. 16: xxiv. 8. 

To cut open. V. i. Pt. i. 5. 


To cut off the cars. V. ix. 10 : xxvii. 3. 


To order, regulate, define. IV. ii. 8 : vii. 
Pt. i. 12; etui. — strictness of regula- 
tion. V. xxi. 2. Regulations. II. xx 14. 

to restrain one’s self from. V. 

x. 13. 

To injure. IV. xi. 8. 
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Hit (l) Then; denoting either a logical 
sequence or a sequence of time. We must 
tsih often leave it untranslated in English. 
ts ® Pessim. (2) Rules. III. iii. 8: V. xxv. 
4, (used in connection with •&>• A I 
model. IV. viii. Ft. i. 1. (3) To take as 
a law or pattern, to imitate. III. i. Ft. ii. ; 
15 : V, vi. 22 : et ah i 

M (1) The front. = be- | 

rs «n fore. V. xxii. 20. In front. V. iii. 8 : xxvi. | 
ch ien 3. (2) Former, as an adj. Sape j 

father, predecessor, forefathers, is 
very common. E. g. V. vn. 2, 10, 14. 

To pare. = to practise extortion. 
V. xxi. 7. 


n 

seo 

hsiao 

m 

Ce’th 

m 

/«* 

m 

p L OUJ 

pou 

m 

katg 

m 

po 

1*0 


ki 

ko 


To cut open, rip up. V. i. Pt. i. 5. 


To cut off the feet. V. xxvii. 18. 
To cut out. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 


Strong; stern. II. i. 24 : V. iv. 17; xxiv. 
12. Vigour. II. iii. 3. Sternly. V. x. 13. 

To tear off, = to degrade. V. i. Pt. ii. 5. 


To cut off ; to injure, to afflict. I. i. 1 1 : 
IV. i. 2, 3 : V. xiv. 14 ; xvi. 1 1 : xviii. 5. 
Sometimes the object is not expressed. 
= afflictions, calamities. V. vii. 1. 


M To take warning. 11. iv. 8. 
ch'tcang 
chuang 


To cut off. 


tseaott 

chiao 


i III. ii. 3. 


lew 

liu 


% 

li 

kuny 


(1) To slay. V. xvi. 15. = to wish 

others to die. IV. vii. Pt. i. 2. (2) A kind 
of battle axe. V. xxii. 21. (3) 

One of the ancestors of the Chowfamdv 
V. iii- 5. 

To cut off the nose. IV. viii. pt. ii. 16 ; 
V. ix. 10: xxvii. 3, 18. |||j sg, V. 

xviii. 5, must be translated generally — 
to injure. 9 


THE 10th RADICAL. 


% 


Strength. II. ii. 20 : V. i. Pt. i. 8 ; et al. 
= influence. II. iv. 4. Stronelv IV 
i.3:V.i. Pt. ii. 3; xviii. 28 

Work done, or to be done ; achievement 
services, menu. I. i. jo ; H. i. 9 2 s“el 

sape. Meritorioua. II. ii. 18. ^ 

the nine services. II. ii. 7. ^ 
deeds of guilt. V ixvii. 21. g 


to 

kea 

chia 

m 

k l ea 

ch*ia 

» 

tsoo 

chu 

Wi 

ch'ih 


11**9 

mren 

mien 

m 

tUHQ 


heuh 

hsii 


moo 

mu 


shing 

sheng 


taou 

iso 


laott 

lao 


she 

shih 

m 

bin 

eh‘in 


heun 

hsiin 


mat 

mai 


^.imade it his own work. V. vi. 4, 

16. to labour com- 

passionately for the people. V, xxvii. 8. 
To add, or be added, to ; — to affect. V. 

viii. 2. 

Strenuously, V. x. 13. 


To help, assist. V. ix. 7 : v. 10. 


Written also, $J* nd ffr . To receive 
warning, admonish one’s self. V. ix. 9. 
To have it in charge ; to give in charge 
II. iii. 6 : iv. 1 1. With the idea superadd- 
ed, that the charge is awvork of correctiqn. 
V. xiv. 2. = the execution of such a 

charge. V. xiv. 14. 

Valour ; brave. IV. ii. 2 : V. xxx. 5. 


To urge, exert one’s self. IV. vii. Pt. i. 1 5. 


To move, to put in action ; to take 
aetion. IV. vi. 14 : viii. Pt. ii. 6 ; V. x. 14. 
16; xviii. 18. = movements. II. iv. 2 : 

IV. vi. 5. To move, to excite, to affect. 
II. ii. 13,21 : vii. Pt. i. 12 ; Pt-ii. 1 : Pt. iii. 
6: V. iii. 1. = to remove. V. vi. 18. 

To exert one’s self. To act earnestly 
for. V. i. Pt. ii. 9 : ii. 7, 8, 9 : ix. 4 ; xvi. 
16, 18. 

To bend the mind to, to strive after. 
IV. viii. Pt. iii. 4 : V. i. Pu iii. 4: xxiii. 5. 


To surpass. III. iii. 5. 


To toil, to be toiled ; to toil for; toil. 
IV. vii. Pt. 1. 11, 14; Pt. ii. 10, 13: V. vi. 
18: xv. 3, 5, 7: xx. 18: xxv. 1. 

3d tone. To encourage, to reward. V. 
xi. 2. 


Power, influence. V. xxi. 7. ■= the 

powerful. IV. ii. 4. 


To be laborious or diligent ; to toil for, 
be laborious about. It is sometimes fol- 
iowed by II. ii. 9 , 14: IV. vii. Pt. L 
14 ; V. iii. 5 : et tape. — laboriously. 
V. xi. 4, 5 ; el al. *= to encourage to 
diligenee. V. ix. i. 

(1) Merit; important service to the 
empire. 11. ii. 20 : V. i Pt. i. 5 : iii. 6. (2) 

ilk Sji fhc name of the emperor Yaou. 

I. i. 1. 

To exert one’s strength. V. xix. 20. 
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To exert oue’s-self. II. iii. 1. 


U 

li 


To advise, to encourage, to stimulate. 
Wi II. ii. 7 : IV. vii. Pt. li. 7 : V. vii. 12 : xvi. 
barn u . xxv i. 8. Xo be stimulated, to come 
clrfian un der the influence of. V. xviii. 4, 9, 10, 
11. To encourage, advise, one another. 
V. xviii. 29: xxiv. 4. 


bn 

wok 

TU 

-a 

paou 

pao 


VC 

huxx 

hua 


it 

pih 

pei 


it 


THE 20th RADICAL, 

Do not ; — prohibitive. Sttpe. Some- 
times the prohibition is indirect. E. g. 
II. ii.6: V. vi. 17. 

(1) Bundles ; things wrapped up. III. 
i. Pt. i. 44, 52 (n.b.) (2) Bushy. 111. i. 
Pt. i.33. 

THE 21st RADICAL. Jfa. 

To change, to exercise a transforming 
influence. V. xx. 6. Transforming in- 
fluences. V. xxiv. 9. = to exchange. 

II. iv. 1. = to dissolve doubts. V. vii. 

4. —to be influenced, transformed, by. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 3 : xxi. 9 : xxiv. 3. 

( 1 ) The north : on the north ; north- 
wards; northern. III. i. Pt. ii. 7, 8, 9, 10, 
13: IV. ii. 6: V. vi. 4. a 

mountain. II. i. 8. (2) To be defeated 
and flee. V. iii. 8. 

3d tone. To be separated. II. i. 27. 


THE 22d RADICAL, 


To correct To assist. IV. iv. 7 : v. Pt. 
1= ii. 2, 3 : vii. Pt. i. 2 : viii. Pt. i. 9 : V. xxvi. 
Ic'wanqQ' 

k'uang 

Not. IV. iii. 7 : viii. Pt. iii. 3: V. xx. 

/«' 

m. 

ka/ei 

kuei 

tg Thewhiiling turbulent waters of the 
Iffi Han and Keang near their junction. III. 

k ™H i. Pt. ii. 8, 9. 
hui 


20 : xxvi. 2 : xxvii. 12. 

A box or case. III. i. Pt. i. 52. 


kuei 

kuci 


A coffer or chest. V. vi. 11. 


THE 23d RADICAL. c 


m 


(i) , any ordinary 

p eih man or woman. IV. vi. 11. (2) Re 

p i sponsive. V xiii.4. (3) A denominator 
of horses. V. xxviii. 4. 

[ff To conceal. IV. vi. Pt. i. 7. 
ncih 
m 



, a small portion of the empire. 


THE 24th RADICAL. -J- 


+ 

$hik 

ts'ee a 


Ten. Slept. -J“* the ten evil 

ways. IV.iv. 7. It is generally found in the 
Shoo in combination with other numerals, 
both cardinal and ordinal. 

A thousand. II. iv. 8 : V. i. Pt. i. 8 : ii. 
2: xxvii. 18. 


ch‘ien 


ICOO 


The seventh of the calendaric branch 
characters. V. i. l’t. ii. 1 : iii. 8 : xii. 2, 5t 
xxiv. 1. 


-ff. To ascend, to rise. II. i. 1 : IV. v. Pt. 
Thing Ui. 4: V. xxi. 14: xxviii. 1. ^ f 
sheng advancement and degeneracy. V. xxiv. 4. 
-jj- Grass, — all kinds of grasses. III. i. Pt. 

fr l. 44. . 

Atony 

hui 


& 


The half. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 5. 


pwa 4 
pan 



pet 

& 

M 


hsieh 


¥ 

tsuh 

tsu 


nan 


Mean. V. xv. 9. 

To agree, be united, in. II. i. 1 : IV. vi. 
8; tt al. «= both together. II. ii. 18. 

To agree with. V. i. Pt. ii. 5. taifc 
to form parties. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 3. To 
harmonize with what is right. V. xxiii. 3. 
To be brought to harmony with the right. 
II. it. 1: V. iv. 11: viii. 3: xix. 4. To 
bring to harmony. I. i. 2: II. i. 8: IV- v. 
Pt. ii. 4 : V. iv. 2. =* harmoniously. 

V. iv, 4. = to help. IV. i. 3. 

(1) To die. V. xvii. 1. (2) To com- 
plete. V. vii. 16. (3) Then; when all 
was over. II. i. 8. 

The south. III. i. Pt. ii. 23 : V. xxii. 15 
18- ~ the transformations of 

the Bummer. I. i. 5. Southwards ; on the 
south. II. i. 8 : III. i. Pt. ii. 7, 8 : IV.ii. 6. 
Southern. III. i. Pt. ii. 6 : V. vi. 4 : xxii. 

1. jfpj, the southern part ol the 

Ho. III. i. Pt. i. 53. |^, the name 

of a mountain. III. i. Pt. i. 76. 
a place on the borders of Cochin China. 
1. i. 5. the place where Keg 

was confined. IV. ii. 1. tS - ’ the 

name of a mountain. II. i. 8. 
a double surname. V, xvi. 12: xxii. 11. 


THE 25th RADICAL. |> . 

I To divine by means of the tortoise- 

shell ; divination. II. ii. 18 : IV. vii, Pt. i. 
puh 2 ; Pt. ii. 7 : v . iv. 20, 23. 24, 25 ; et serpt. 

P u '* divine with the tortoise- 


voi. in. 


83 
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t 

petn 

pien 

& 

chan 


& 

yu 


» • t j * i 

shell. V. vi. 9. is to divine 

•boot the locality. V. xii. 2. 

A law, a rule. V. xxii. 24. 

(1) To determine the answers on 
divination, to examine the prognostics. 
V. iv. 24. ^ jJj, the officer charged 
with this work. II. ii. 18. Used for 4jf^. 

V. iv. 23. (2) To deliberate. V. xxvii. 

20 . 

A wine-jar or bottle, of medium size. 
V. xiii. 25 : xxviii. 4. 


THE 26th RADICAL. 




I, the speaker's otvn person. V. vii. 8, 

11 . 

The 4th of the ealendaric branch-char- 
acters. V. xii. 4 : xiii. 3 : xxii. 12. 


wei 


9 

tstih 

chi 


W 

9 an 9 
ang 

0 

mao* 

mao 

•45C. (1) Unstable and insecure, II. ii. 15. 

Aii Perilousnesa. IV. v. Pt iii. 5: V. xx. 2, 
19 : xxiv .12. To have a fee ling of danger. 

jfc til’ 1V - 6 - M Mb- v - xxv - 

2. (2) 7717 the name of a place. 
II- i. 12: IIL1. Pt. i. 78 ; Pt. ii. 6. 

(1) To go, approach, to. II. iv. 8 : III. 
i. Pt. i. 83 : et sape. Foil, by ~J“. V. xiv. 

1 7. Observe IP tin- V - T ‘ 8: vii - 3 ; 

3£iP^-M- xi ^ ; andj!£ 

^iP#IV.x.7. ■*= to apply 

one’s-self to. V. xv. 9. (2) As a particle. 

■=* as to, even. V. xxviii. 2 ; instantly, 
V. xiii. 7. 

A high noble and officer, ^J, 
biny the six leaders of the imperial armies, 
ch'ing III. ii. 1, But in V. xx. 13, the same 
phrase indicates the six chief ministers 
under the Chow dynasty, jjjfaf is found 
everywhere else with -j- following;— 
IV. iv. 7 : xi. 2 : et snepe. In V. xvii. 1 
is merely a compound designa- 
tion of one individual; and in all the 
other places they should probably go to- 
gether, aa indicating one class of officers. 

THE 27ih RADICAL. J~. 


mang 

% 

hou 

M 

ynen 

yuan 


heui 

cUiieh 


eke 

chih 


(1) To come to, to cause to come to- 
to be abie to be brought to. II. i. a - 
3:ULLPU.6,32,41,66,77:erp^; 
It is used with other verbs— Jg Jr 
III. i. Phi. 52 ; Pt. ii. 15; J[gj^/iv 
vii. Pt. i. 4. to execute. V. i. Pt. i. 


yen 

m 

le 


k'eu 

ch‘u 


10. Obs. ^ jg IV. Pt. ii. 3 
JV ^p,V.iii.6. (2) 

To settle. V. vii. II. (3) m «. the 
name of a hill. III. i. Pt. ii. 1, 7. In many 
copies of the Shoo Jg is printed JfgS 
and few Chinese teachers are aware of 
the error. In reality the character Jfgj 
occurs only once, — in V. xxii. 16. 

V. xx. 20. Should probably be 
confused. 

Thick. III. iii. 9. = great, rich. V. 

i. Pt. iii. 4. In V.«U4, 

*** good : but ^ jtj- , II- ”• Ii “* 
making the means of living abundant. 

A plain. III. i. Pt. i. 77: IV. vii. Pt. i. 

>«■ 

are all the names of plains. 111. i. Pt. i. 5. 
32 ; t-t. ii. 4. 

A personal and possessive pronoun, 
used everywhere ; and much in the same 
way as It is properly of the third 

person, and, as a personal pronoun, it is 
only so found. As a possessive, however, 
it is often = my. our, your. E. a IV. viii. 
Pt ii. 10 -. V. i. Pt. i. 7, 9 : iv. 2 : xxvi. 1, 8. 
It is frequently used also as a demon- 
strative, = the, that, those. E. y. I. i. 4, 
5, 6, 7 : IV. viii. Pt. iii. 1 ; V. iii. 2. Still 
iuore common than in the ca*e of it, 
however, there are instances, where it is 
difficult to construe the character with 
reference to its more common usages, 
E- 9 ■ V. i. Pt. iii. 1 : U. iii. 3 : V. xv. 8. 
15, 17, 18. 

To be satiated. V. xiii. 27. 

0) Severe, dangerous. V. vi. 5. (2) 
Oppressively. V. xi. 2. (3) To be con- 
scious of peril. V. xxvi. 1. 

THE 28th RADICAL. A . 

2d tone. To put away. II. ii. 6. 

To be arranged in order. IV. x. 6. 


t*‘an 

ch*an 

THE 29rn RADICAL 

^ Further, also, again, — continuing a nar- 
rative by the addition of further particu- 

^ p ‘ " I -^»- 10 - 

IX. To conie t0 > 10 reacll » to attain to. IV. 
beih T *i. Pt. i. 12, 14, 17 , tl&ccpe. Jf. Tfc is 
clri frequent, meaning deficiencies, to be un- 
equal to, not to be up to, &c. to 
cyme to the knowledge of, to determine, 


Hew 

yu 
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yew 

yu 

£ 


limit 

•bn 


ti'eu 

ch‘ii 


thorn 

»hou 


V. xtii. 2. It very often simply — and. 
E. g. III. i. Ft. i. 4, 28, 46; Pt. ii. 1. 

«» with. V. iv. 25. = to. V. xxvii. 2. 

A friend, friend*. IV. vii. Pt. i. 10 : V. 
rii. 18: x. 13. Friendly. V. i.Pt. i. 2, 6; 
et tape. To be friendly. V. ix. 16. Foil. 

by -J-*. xii. 24. not friendly, 

«» disobedient. V. iv. 17. 

(1) To return. 111. iii. 9 : IV. x. 6. (2) 
To take back, * to resume. V. xxiii. 7. 
To retract, xx. 15. To retort, vii. 7. 

to recorer. vii. 4. to 

bring a contrary wind. vi. 19. (3) To 

go contrary to. II. ii. 20 •= perversity. 

V. iv. 14. To overthrow, iii. 8. *=* in 

revenge, for private grudge. V. xxvii. 16. 

(1) The third of brother*. I. i. 5. 7. 
So also in V. xxvii. 13. where it includes 
cousins. (2) A father’s younger brother. 

••nncle*. V. xvii. 1. Mfl# VT3 
were brother * 

of king Woo, and uncles of Cliing. V. xvii. 
I : vi. 12. a brother of king 

Win, and uncle of the duke of Chow. V. 
xvi. 12. 

To take. V. xii. 8. «= to capture. V. 

i. Pt. ii. 8. -■■■•■ to take in hand, to make 

an end of. IV. ii. 7. 

(1) To receive. Passim. Especially 
in the phrases,—^ A 

»• 8. To receive to employment. If. iii. 
*■ J6 _t -S-. to receive gifts from 
God. IL iv. 2. (2) The name of the 
tyrant, the last emperor of the Shang 
dynasty. V.i. Pt. i. 4, 6, 8; et tape. He 
is in other books commonly mentioned by 
his epithet of 

Crowded together. V. xv. 18. 
Bf’ n - iv. 1 1, ■=*> vexatious. See & 

THE 30th RADICAL. P . 

|~I (1) The mouth. IL ii. 17: IV. vii. Pt. 

»• 18: viii. Pt. ii. 4: V. xv. 15: xx. 6. 

k*ou ffl ^ P , an exceed- 

ing month, =» extravagant talk IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 12. P that which fills the 
mouth, =• matter for remark. TV. ii. 1. 
(2) {ny p , the name of a hill. III. i. 
Pt. i. 3 ; Pt. ii. 1. 

+ Antiquity 5 the ancients ; ancient. I. i. 
P 1 : IV. viii. Pt. iii. 3 : V. ix. 5 : et tape. 

^ have I!? £ A ’■£ 

yti IS* 8 enera Hy referring to the an- 
cient sovereigns. Anciently, of old. IV. 
iv. 2 : vii. Pt. L 7, 14 ; et al. Observe 

il A- v xix ,9: and ^ 

V. xxvii. 2. 


m 

ti'ttng 

ts'eng 


an 


m 

ta'ou 

t*ao 

f 

chnou 

chao 

-s 

shaou 

sbao 

ho 




£ 

the 

shih 


yew 

yu 


Oj 

sze 

«zu 


H 

yii 

1-5 

ko 

& 

hi 

ho 


To be covetous, greedy. V. xviii. 5. 


To call for, to summon. III. ii. 1 : V, 
xxii. 3. To call forth, to provoke. IV. 
xi. 7. 


In the title of V. xii. ; the name of the 
appanage of Shill, the Grand-protector in 
king Ching’s reign. 


May, might; can, could. Like may in 
English, lij may represent possibility, 
liberty, duty. It occurs frequently, but 
not so often as in the Four Books, pj" 

occurs only once. V. xvi. 10. 
standing alone, = to do, to be competent. 
I. i. 9, 11. 

The first personal pronoun. Used also 
as a possessive. III. i. Pt. ii. 17 : IV. i. 1, 
3 ; et tape. It does not occur in the 5th 
Part. 

A recorder, historiographer, V. vi. 5, 17. 

ft- A^’ theGrand - 

recorder. V. x. ’3 : xix. 9, 24 : xxii. 23. 


The right side; on the right side. II. ii. 
4. V. ii. 1 ; et aU As an adj, the right. 

V. xxii. 20. ^ go frequently to- 

gether, with reference to the officers im- 
mediately about the sovereign. IV. vi. 7 : 
viii. Pt. i. 4: V. xix. 1, 8: et at. The 
same characters, used as a verb, but with 

changed tones )■ “ to •«*“*. 

II. iv. 4 ; et aL Observe III. i. 

P*.i. 11. 

To preside over, to superintend ; that 
which one presides over, his proper busi- 
ness. We are puzzled sometimes, whether 
to construe the character as a noun or a 
verb. III. iv. 4 : I V. ix. 5 : V. xx. 15 : xxi. 
2 : xxvii. 12. Officers. V. ix. 11 : x. 17. 

So, f|] , V. xix. 8, 9 ; and jgj, 

U. ii. 12 : V. xix. 13, 21. Obs. >££ 

A* V. xix. 12; fJJ the minister 
of War, V. ii. 2 : xi. 2 : xix. 10: xx. 10 ; 
ffj the minister of Works. II. i. 17: 

V. ii. 2 : iv. 7 : xi. 2 : xix. 10 : xx. 12 ; fjJ 

the minister of Crime, V. ir. 7 •• xix. 
24: xx. 11; the minister of In- 

struction. II. i. 19 : V. ii. 2 : iv. 7. xi. 2 : 
xix. 10: xx. 8. 

Alas. I. i. 9, 10, 11 : II. ii. 6: iii. 2: iv. 
X, 3. We should perhaps translate in 
the same way in V. xxvii. 14. 


Each, every one. II. iv. 8 : IV. iii. 7 : 
V. iv. 82 ; et al. Obs. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 7. 


To agree. IV. xi. 7: V. xvi. 20. To 
unite, make to bleud. II. iv. 9. To pre- 
serve in harmony. V. xi. 3. ^ 
the name of a hill. III. i- Pt. ii. 5. 
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db 


ktlh 

chi 



S 

ming 



how 

hou 



krun. 

chun 


jaw 

fou 



TO 


(1) Good. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12: Pt-ii. 16: 
V. xxv. 5, S : xxvii. 12: et al. (2) For- 
tunate. lucky. U. ii. 5 : I V. vi. 5 ; c t al. 
Often used with reference fo the favour- 
able indications obtained bv divination. 
II. iii. 3 : V. iv. 26, 27. 23. 29.' 30. 31 ; tt al. 

(1) To unite : to bring — tobebrounht 
— to the same order or rule: together; 
the same. II. i. 8 : ii. 18 : iii. 6 : iv. 7: III. 

i. Pt. i. 15, 18. 75 ; Pt. ii. 7. 14 : iv. 5 ; et 
nejie. .-= to share in. 1 V vii. Pt. ii. 14 : 

V. xix. 5. jjgj, a great agreement. 
V. iv. 26. =■ the same as. V. xvi. 1C. 

(2) The name of a eup. V. xxii. 23, 26. 
27. 28. (3) Forms part of the name of 
a hill. III. i. Pt. ii. 12. 

(1) To name. II. ii. 10: V. vi. 15: 
xxvii. 8. (2) Famous, the best. V. iii. 
6:111 i.Pt.i. 52 

(1) A sovereign, the sovereign’. II. ii. 
2 : III. iv. 2 : V. iii. 2 , et ur/te. 7CJ5- 
the groat sovereign. II. ii. 14 , 17; et al. 
So, Jgy. V. xxvi. 1. We have Jg 
-p , IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2 ; and ^ Jgt, V. 
xxti. 24. God i. called ^ $$ Jj§, 
IV. iii. 4. But Pwan-kgng callj his an- 
cestors — f. It ft# B IV. vii. Pt. 

ii. 10. B± v 6. (2) A prince, 
one of the feudal chiefs of the empire. II. 
i. 8. The phrase ^ Jg, in this sense, 


is frequent. We have =.B sec 

H ; J5 ^ ni. in. 2 a. i. 

IT, 18: vi. v! xxvii. 8. ^ 


An officer. ^ HI. iv, 6. 


Sparing, slow. IV. ii. 5. 

(1) To rule over. IV. viii. 1 : V. xxii. 
24. As a noun, a sovereign, a ruler. 
Applied to the emperor. II. ii. 4, 17; V. 
xxii. 6: xxiii. 5: et tape. Applied to 
princes, rulers of States. V. i. Pt. i. 2, 6; 
ef tape. See especially in Bk. xvi, ad- 
dressed to jg- |J|. The phrase jg--^, 

— princely, superior man. occurs, but 
not so frequently as in the Four Books. 
It has hardly assumed as yot its technical 
meaning. II. ii. 20: V. i. Pt. iii. 2 • v. 4 x 
7: xii. 24 : xv. 1; xx. 16; xxx. 5. (2) In 

M $1’ v - ^ antl # ;5f-, xxv, 

appears to be a part of tiie name. 

(1) Not, not to have. I. i. 12. If not 
with reference to something going before" 
II. iv. 6: IV. v. Pt. iii. 2: V. xv. 3. (•>; 
To disapprove, disallow. IV. vii. Pt 
11 : V. xv. 15. 

Distresses. ? disorders. V. xv. 17. 


I. V. i. Pt. i. 6. = our. IV. xi. 3. 




g 


leu 

Iii 

Afc. 


a 

Itaou 

kao 


m 

chow 

chou 


too 

ku 


pf- 

hoo 

& 

nil 

ming 



ft 

ho 


To hold in the mouth. — to conceal 
( ? ;. 1 V. vii. Pt. i. 8. To cherish. V. xv. 
17. 

(!)“ S the prince of Leu. V. 
xxvii. 1. (2; The surname of the princes 
of Ts’e. V. xxii. 11. 

To tell to. announce, deelare to. Pas- 
sim. It is sometimes followed by — , 
but not often. To announce or appeal 
to Heaven. IV. iii. 3: V. xxvii. 4 . M 

tm 

■pjp the helpless, those who have none 
to appeal to. II. ii. 3. 

In IV. r. Pt. i. 3. it shonld probably 
be Throughout the 5tu Part, the 

character occurs everywhere as the name 
of the ancient seat of the princes of the 
Chow dynasty, which is its meaning 
always in the name- the duke of Chow 
and as the name of the dynasty itself. 
Frequently it denotes the capital, Haoti, 
as in xii. 1 : xiii. 6. 10, 18, which is also 

called See xviii. 1 ; et al. We 

have also lor the name of the 

new capital at Lb, xxiv. 1. 4 . 

Q& the wail of an infant. II. iv. 8. 


In the exclamation pi* (if, Oh! 
Passim. 

Passim. (1) As a verb. To charge, 
command, appoint. The suhjeet may be 
the emperor, any leader or chief. Heaven 
or God. As a noun. Commands, order, 
requirements, charge. Those may be 
trom man. as in the titles of several of 
the Books, or from Heaven or God. In 
this latter sense its common reference is 
to the favour or deeree of God in dealing 
with the appointment to the sovereignty 
of the empire. We have yjj qjj> ■“ the 
great appointment, i.e, to the throne. V. 
xiv. 5 ; but the same phrase in V. xxvii. 
11, means the power of life and death. 
As a verb, also in the passive. II. i. 1 : V. 
ri. 7. To request authority. V. xvii. 1. 
To consult, ask the will of. II. ii. 18. In 
V. vin, 4, it means the symbols of investi- 
ture. (2) Life. The idea sometimes 
approaches that of fate, destiny. IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 4, 12 ; Pt. ii. 9 ; Pt. iii. 2. 6 : V. xviii. 

2; ri al. Obs. X |E ^ V. 

fH W’ v - xxvii - '• (8) ini 

Perhaps the name of Yu. II. ii.L 

To oppose, to do despite to. II. ii. 6: 
IV. IV. 5 : xi. 5. Perhaps it should have 
the same meaning in 1. i. 11, though I 
lmve 'translated there after Ts‘ae. 

( ) To harmonize ; to eultivate har- 
*rih ; to be harmonious. I. i. 2 : II. 
1.24 : n. 7 ; elscrpe. = to unite. V. xvi. 
u. = to be obedient. V. ix. 9. Har- 
monious, harmony. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12: V. 
xviii, 24: ix. i ; e t a \ Spok en 0 { joup. 
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% 

ktw 

chiu 


too 

tu 

to 

tsxfl 

tsze 

tszQ 

h«ien 


M 




tsae 

Uli 



l‘o»} 



*>»» 


wgu 


IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2. (2) A surname. I. i. 
3, 6. 7. 8: II. it. 1, 9. So also probably 
in V. xxii. 19. (3) The name of a river. 
111. i. Pt. i. 66. (4) Part of a designa- 
tion, — V. xxviji. 1, 3, 4. 

(1) Calamity. II. ii. 20: V. xxvii. 12. 
(2) Crime, the fault. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12: 
Pt. ii. 4 : V. iv. 1 1 ; rt al. As an adj., = 
evil, criminal. V. iv. 13. (it) Unfavour- 
able. V. iv. 34. 

To set down a cup. V. xxii. 26. 


(1) To consult with; to inquire and 
find. I. i. 9, 10: II. i. 16. (2) An ex- 
clamation, = Ah 1 I. i. 8, 11, 12 : II. i. 17, 

21, 22, 23, 26 : ii. 20. 

3d tone. to murmur and 

sigh. V. xxv. 5. 

(1) All. It stands very often at the 
beginning of clauses of sentences, and 
collects in one all the subjects of the verb 
which follows. Those subjects some- 
times are only two. V. xix. I : xxiii. 2. 

arc peculiar, being equivalent to — 
they and all the rest In Part V., how- 
ever, standing in the same way at the 
beginning of clauses, it is often used 
adverbially, and = entirely, in every 
thing. JE. g. viii. 1 : ix. 1 : x. 9 : xiii. 5, 15. 
(2) A name, V. xvi. 7. 

To compassionate. V. xxvii. 5. Com- 
passionately, with sorrow. V. xxii. 10: 
xxvii. 20. Sorrow, painful labour. V. ix. 

16. an exclamation, — Alas. 

Placed at the end of the sentence. V. 
vii. 8. 

A rank, a sort. Jl the five re- 
lationships of society. II. i. 19. —^7 

l|p, gold, silver, and copper. III. i. Pt. 
i. 44. 52. 

(1) A particle of exclamation. It 
occurs everywhere, but is uot complicated 
with other particles as in the Four 
Books. Our point of exclam&tiou — ! — 
is generally sufficient for it. (2) To 
begin. IV. iv. 2 : V. iii. 2 : ix. 1 : xxii. 1. 

Wise ; wisdom. II. i. 1 : iii. 2 : IV. iv. 
6 : viii. Pt. i. I : V. iv. 6. 34 : vii. 1, 13 : 
ix. S, 20 : x. 9 : xii. 10, 19 : xr. 16: xxvii. 

22 . 

The name of a principality where Yaou 
once ruled. The word is used to indicate 

him. V. xx. 3. With the addition of fjJ^. 
IK- iii. 7. 

To ask, to inquire. IV, ii. 8 : V. vi. 17: 
xxvii. 7. 


•gf (1) To deliberate. V. xxix. 4. (2) 
•*3 Everywhere as the name of the dynasty 
so called. Sometimes the character de- 
notes its original seat; sometimes, in Pt. 
V., what had formed its imperial domain ; 


and sometimes its 


capital. Obs. 


Mk 

ke 
I ch - i 


j^jj, V. xiv. 20, which is different from 
ei-* !' On the phrase ^ |§j , 
see (3) A surname. V. iii. 9. 

(1) To open. IV. viii. Pt. i. 7 : V. vi. 
9, 16. = to open up. commence. V. iii. 

5. to open the way to favour- 

ites. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 9. To institute. V. 



tang 



I 


I 


xi. 3. Mm to dcvelope intelligence. 

I. i. 9. (2) To instruct. We have 

jffa, IV v. Pt. i. 6 : vi. 2 ; and Mkfe 
V. xxv. 6. (3) The name of Yu s son. 

II. iv. 8. 

Only. T'# V. xiv. 24 : xr. 17: 
xxx. 6. 

(1) What is good; the good; good. II. 
ii. 7:1V. iii. 3. 8 : iv.8 ; e< tape- To have 
in good condition. V. xxix. 2. (2) Skilful, 
to be skilful. V. xxx. 5. 

To rejoice, joyful. II. iv. 11 : IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 4. 


To mourn ; mourning : the observances 
of funeral ceremonies. II. i. 13: IV. viii. 
Pt. i. 1 : V. iii. 9 : xxiii. 7. 

3d tone. Active and neuter. To die, 
perish, go to ruin. To ruin ; to lose. As 

6 noun, min. IV. i. 3: iv.7: viii. Pt. ». 

7 : x. 4, 7 : xi. 2. 8: V. i. Pt. ii. 5, (** to 
degrade); Pt. iii. 3: v. 6: vi. 12: vii. 14: 
x. 3, 11 : xiv. 2, 10, 12: xvi. 2, 19: xviii. 
IS. 16. 


^ High; tall. UI. i. Pt. i. 42. 

k'eao a 
ch'iao 



Cl) 1 

an 

Greatly. 


Wb one 

wt 

m 7 

Sik 

iv. 4. 


s£ 

WOO 

wu 


Passim. Iu combination with as 
an exclamation, = Oh I 


me 

shih 


tsiay 

chieh 

m 

tsze 

tszu 


ki a 
chia 


To delight in, lust after. III. iii. 6. 


An exclamation. Ah ! III. ii. 2 : iv. 2 : 
IV. iii. 2 : V. i. Pt. i. 2 ; el aL 

(1) To inherit ; inheriting; to succeed 
to. Passim. The expression m i- 
inheriting(= new) king, is frequent. Obs. 

V. xxviii. 2. Heirs, successors. 
II ii. 12: IV. iv. 6: V. xvi 10. The 
successor, or heir. V. xxii. 4. (2) To 

employ or labour with. V. 6. 

As an adj_ good, admirable. II. ii- 3 : 
IV. iv. 8 : V. xxi. 6 : ft a/. Asa verb, to 
deem or pronounce admirable, to admire. 
II, ii. 14 . Y. viii. 3. Obs. IV. vii. Pt iii. 
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4, and V. xv. 5, where it = to display , 
admirable . 

fll* Vessels, utensils. IV. vii. PLi. 13: V. 
I c i e v. 2. the five tokens of gem. 

chi H. i. 8. 

Hffr An exclamation of dissatisfaction. V. 
vi. 17. 


To taste, or merely raise to the Ups. V. 
xxii. 28. 


g Insincere. I. i. 9, 12. 
yin 

Over against, towards. V. xxii. 15, 16, 
l7, 18 ‘ fUj jj§|< t0 ^ approached. IV. 
hsiangvii. Pt. i. 12. — - to approach, to draw 

near to. V. xiii. 10. =es to show one’s 
mind to. xiv. 5. «= encouragingly, at- 

tractively. V. iv. 4. 

EJr To revere, stand in awe of. V. xxvii. 
IH* 17. Severe, dignified. V. xv. 4. Severely. 
>** H. iii. 4: V. xix. 4. 


THE 31st RADICAL. Q. 

(1) To confine, imprison. V. xvii. 1 • 
and perhaps, xviii. 23. Imprisonment! 
V. iii. 8. (2) lhe pleas in criminal 

cases. =»to examine the evi- 

dence in criminal cases. V. ix. 12. 

Passim. Four. The fourth. {JO -Jb 
the four quarters, occurs everywhere, 
mostly as a designation of the empire. 

PJ tlE’ to P roceed against on every 
aide. V, xx. 1. JJjJ ||, the wild tribes 
all around. II. ii. 6 ; e< at 
designation of the empire, ia very oom- 
occurs only once. 
IV. viii. Pt. iii. 8. [jg fjjl, the four 
classes of the people. V. xx. 12. We have 
many other phrases.— gj, V. xviii, I 
2, 20 ; e< of. ; JJIJ {{£{?, xvii. 6. (II. iv.. 5 
U different) ; j/tj xiii. 20 ; |TO gjg, 

irr. L Pt. ii. 14 ; pg |£, n. iv. 1 , {TO 
0 ^l- U - *• 15; gg I. i. 8; 

The crooked ; bad. V. i. pt. ijj 3. 


As a noun, the cause. V. xviii. 5 * . 


03 Distress, to be in distress. V. xvii. 5. 
k-'tcan 0 the distressed and poor. II. ii. 
k‘*eu 1 7 ; et aL, with a different shade of mean- 
ing. To distress, (act.). V. xiii. 21. To 
be distressed about. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6. 

|Qj The proper form of the name |Qj, la 
Leung V. xxvi. 1. 
chin ng 

P*| Sure, from ; to be sure. III. iii. 4: V* 
IHl xvi. 10. Firmly. II. ii. 18. To strengthen, 
. make sure. IV. ii. 7: V. xiv. 3: xxiv. 7. 


A kingdom, a State. Spoken of the 
States of the empire. IV. iv. 7: V. i. Pt. 

ii. 4 : iv. 19 ; et tape. || jj gj| — theem- 
pire. V. xx. 3. So, {j^j V. xxviiL 

2 , et aL Also, '«j|j . V. xx. 10. Spo- 
ken of the empire. V. xv. 5, 6, 7 : et tape. 
May sometimes be translated by — dynas- 
ty. V. xii. 8, 18 ;<!«/. gj, V. xi. 

6, the people. V. xvi. 13. 

yfe m the name of a mountain, III. 
i. Pt. ii. 2. 

(1) To plan, to aim at. III. iii. 5 : IV. 
v. Pt. ii. 3 : vii. Pt. 1- 7: V. vi. 10; et sarp*. 
Plans, objects. IV. v. Pt. i. 6. To reckon 
on. V. xviii. 3. 5, 14. (2) A plan or 
map. V. xiii. 3 : xxii. 19. 


THE 32b RADICAL. £. 

(1 ) Earth. One of the fire elements. 
II. **• 7 : V. iv. 5. The land, aa opposed 
to water. II. i. 17: V. xxvii. 8. The 
ground or soil. III. i. Pt. i. 7, 16, 17, 24 ; 
tt aL, see/ie. (2) Territory, regions; 
grounds. III. i. Pt. ii. 16: V. xxvii. 14: 
xxiii. 2 : xx. 12 : xiv. 23, 24 ; et aL, sap*- 
(3) The earth, personified and deified, 
is called Jg? Jr. V. ill 6. Comp. J|| 
I. i. Pt. i. 10. 

Passim. (1) As a preposition, and 
neuter verb. Its radical meaning is — in, 
to be in. But we must render it various- 
ly in translating, — in, on, in the case of, 
with reference to ; to depend on, rest on, 
lie in, &c. Once standing alone, it « to 
be present. IV. iv. 1. It often precedes 
what we should call adverbs of place or 

Obs. such usages as ^ ‘ig, II. i. 19. 
(2) To examine. I. i. 7 : Ilfn 5. 

A gem-stone. Ill; i. Pt. ii. 28. Tokens 
or gem, given by the emperor to the no- 
bles. V. xxii. 28: xxiii. 1. 

To injure, subvert. I. i. 11. 
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te 

ti 


The earth, in correlation with Heaven. 
II. ii. 8 (n. b.) V. xx. 6 fn. 6.): xxvii. 6. 
(n. b.J. The ground. IV. viii. Pt. i. 8 : V. 

xx. 12. ^jj, Heaven and Earth, ■= 
the supreme Power. V. i. Pt, i. 3. /K 
a lasting settlement. IV. vii. Pt. i. G. 
(I) Frontiers. M #r- v - xxiv - 7 - 

(2) j^jy" a designation of the minis- 
ter of War. V. x. 13. 

To equalize. V. xx. 17. To be equal. 
V. xxvii. 16. 


To sit. IV. r. Pt. i. 5. 


f. 

ch’i 

& 

chiin 

tso 

flj- (1) To hand down, transmit ; to be 
transmitted. IV. ii. 8 : V. viii. 2 : xvii. 3 : 
^2) To let hang down. In the phrase 

V. iii. 9 : xxir. 2. (3) The 
edge of a raised hall or platform. V. xxii. 
21 . 

jSe The name of Sliun’s minister of Works, 

and of a famous mechanician (probably 
shue^ ** le 8an,e )• II* i- 21 : V. xxii. 19. 

Ag A wall or enclosure. Specifically, a low 

yuen "*»• I#.V.ti.4. iH V. 
yiiau xxix. 4. 

^ name of a mountain. III. 

ch'ing i. Ft. ii. 1. 
ch’cng 

Clayey. HI. i. Pt. i. 33. 


cbih 


chih 


te 

chi 


t'ang 


fra u 

3?fe 

yc 

yaon 

yao 


To hold, grasp ; to seize. V. iii. 3 : vi. 
17: xxii. 21 •, et aL = to bring and 
show. V. xxiii. 1. To be laid hold of. V. 
xii. 10. To look upon, to hold as — . V. 

i.Pt.u.9. 

A ■— officers. V. vi. 17: IV. vii. Ft. iii. 
*• to he engaged in me- 
chanical affairs. Ill, iv. 3 . t 0 

hold fast the Mean. II. ii. 15. 

A foundation. V. iii. 5. $1 S’ to 
lay the foundations. V. ix. 1. 1^1 

the founding decree. V. xiii. 2. The 
character, however, is generally used lor 
the superstructure raised on the founda- 
tion, aud — patrimony, possession, in- 
heritance. IV. v. Pt. i. 2: V. vii. 9, 11: 
xvi. 2 : xix. 15 : xx. 14. 

The hall, or outer apartment, — a raised 
platform. V. xxvii. 21. To build the hall, 
Le-, to complete the building. V. vii. 11 . 

To sustain ; to be fit or worthy. V. xviii. 
18, 19. 


10 . 


The emperor Yaou. I. 1 : IV. viii. Pt. iii. 


paou 

pao 


taeih 

chi 


t'oo 

t‘u 


tih 

sse 


shu 


yung 


teen 

tien 


fre 

clri 


MOO 

mu 


chuy 

chui 


then 

shan 


nip 

mo 


to 

m 

M 

fen 

if 

t‘an 


loo 

la 


hicae 

huai 


J an 9 


To recompense, reward. V. iii. 10: 
xxvii. 5. To he recompensed. V. xxvii. 
21. = m reply to. V. xxiii. 4. 

To detest. II. i. 25. 


(11 Miry; mire. HI. i. Pt. i. 42. 51 : 
IV. ii. 2. To plaster. V. xi. 4 (n. b.J. 

(2) [ f j , the name of a principality. 

II. iv. 8. 

Sincere. II. i. 1 : iii. 3. 


An apartment by the side of a gate. V. 
xxii. 20. 


A wall. Specifically, a high wall. V. 
xi. 4. 

To be flooded, merged in the water. II. 
iv. 1. 


To overlay with fine plaster. V. xi. 4 . 


A grave. V. iii. 8. 


To fall down among. IV. jj. 2. To let 
fall, to drop, to lose. III. iii. 8 : IV. iv. 8 : 
V, vi. 7 : x. 12 : xii. 11, 17: xvi. 2, 4. 

A levelled space, a small terrace. V. vi. 

4. 


To brand, branding. IV. iv. 7 : V. xxvii. 
18. 


To fall to ruin. II. iv. 11, 

f rich. Spoken of soil. III. i. Pt. i. 17, 
24, 33, 58. 

An altar. V. vi. 4. 

Dark and thin. Spoken of soil. IIL L 
Pt. i. 58. 


To be spoiled, or ruined. IL ii. 7 : V. 
xxiii. 3. 

(1) — ’ i’fg, three qualities of the 
■ soil. III. i. 'Pt. ii. 15. (2) Mellow. 

Spoken of the soil. III. i. Pt. i. 7, 58, 69. 
(3) The productions of different States. 
V. xxiii. 1. 
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sz< 

sbih 


V n 

jen 


hoO 

hu 


show 

«hou 


hiita 


SB 

xwei 

knej 


THE 33d RADICAL, 

Passim. (1) It is the general designa- 
tion for officers. The idea of stholur does 
ot appear in the Shoo. The combina- 
tion. of (see $JJ), jfiF ±. 

-J- are frequent. (2) Specially, 
the minister of Crime. II. i. 20: ii. 11 : V . ! 
xxvii. 9. (.3) In 11. ii. 20: III. iv. 5, T, j 
and some parr, of V. i., -j- probably — j 
warriors, gallant men. (*) In V. iii. 7, 
~}~ = men and women. I 

(I) The 9th of the calendaric stem- | 
characters. 11. iv. 8: V. iii. 1: xxiv. 1. 
(2) Artful. II. iii. 2. ( 

See p. j 


Longlife. V.iv. 36. ^^.V.xxviii. 

2, and ^ Tp xii. 12, = men of age and 
experience. = a long reign. V. xv. T. i 
As a verb, to grant long life to. V. xvi. 
10. 

THE 35th RADICAL. Jt.. 

,i l) ^ Su r mer ' T - »• 5 -• v - iv. 28 : xxv. 5. 
(-) The dynasty so called. Passim. On 

'rj 8ee • (3) A name for the 
empire. II. i. 20 : V. iii. 5 : viii. 3 : ix. ♦ : 
xix. 5. So, Jf. v, iii. 6. (4) 

Variegated. 111. i. l>t. i. 35. (5) ^ 
*be name of a marsh. III. i, Pt. i. ] 4 , j 
(*) Grave, reverential-looking. II. ii. : 
21. (2) The name of Shun’a director of t 
music. II. i. 24. 1 


i 

to 


'ft 

l 


9 a S 

ven 


tnitny 

meixg 


X 

(a 


-k 

t'ae 

t'*i 


£ 

hfi 

*1* 

wot 

waI 


m. 

stth 

9U 


THE 36th RADICAL. Jjf . 

The evening. IV. viii. Pt i. 

5. V. x. 2. 0. ^.V.xxvi.o. 

(1) The outside; outside, external. 
Generally, as correlate with pb. III. iU. 6: 
6 : V. iv. 30 : xx. 3 . xxi. 6. away from court. 
V. x. 1 1 : xv. 5 : xxiji. 6. 

>J'* gf £f* j£, certain officers so 
named. V. ix. 17 18. In the regions 
beyond. H.iv. 8. v xxii. 

II. (2) , the name of a moun- 

tain. Ilf. i. Pt. ii. 2 . 

Early in the mornmg. early 

and late. ll. i. 23 23 . p . 

10. v- 9 : xiii . 16: ix. 4. F ’ 


t'icn 

t‘ien 


Many, numerous ; mnch ; mostly. Pas- 
sim. 

The night. Generally combined with 

M *#.«•*•«• T 

midnight. V. xxvi. I. 

(1) To dream ; a dream. IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 2 : V. i. Pt. i. 5. (2) The name of a 
marsh. 111. i. Ft. i. 50. 

THE 37th RADICAL. 

( I ) To be great ; great ; greatly. Pas- 
sim. We have X ffe’ the K ieat tor ‘ 
toise. III. i. Pt. i. 52; et alt t§C> the 
great Families, V. xi. I ; ^ the 
grand chariot of the emperor. V., xxii. 20 ; 
(£, the liigh chainlicrlain, xxti. 3; 

the punishmetit of death., V. 
xxvii, 18 ; d-c.. &c. (2) Applied to Yu, 
«= Yu the Great. II. ii. 1, 5: III. iii. 3. 
(31 See£. (4> ^ J||, 

perhaps the Yellow River. V. iii. 6, (5) 

X$!i ' the nam * of a tract of A* 1 ground. 
III. i. Pt. i. 9 ; and of a place in it, Pt. ii. 
7. ||^, the name of a lake. III. «. 

Pt.i.3i. ^^lj,sceJ0|J. 

* ee 4J- 

Great. xm , the third emperor 
of the Hea dyn. III. iii. 1. 

emperors of the Shang'dyn. V. 

* v >. 7 ; et al J, king T’ae, the 
grandfather of king WAn. V. Iii. 5 : vi. 4 : 

the minister of Religion. V. xxii. 
23. the grand apartment of a 

temple. V. xiii. 28. name of 

the grand banner, xxix. 1. ; 

X&’X?T’X0’ 

names ot mountains. III. i. Pt. ii. 1. 2. 

(1) The visible heavens, the sky. I. i. 
JO, 11 : If. Jv. 1. the firmament 

in which the heavenly bodies move. I. 3. 
XT > II. i. 1 2 : ii. 4, 14 ; et sape ; used 
"”XZT belong to this mean- 

meaning. To this also should be reduced, 
probably, i|. ii. 8; v . X x. 6. (2) It is 
once used for the place where God and 
happy spirits dwell. V. vi. b. (3 j Its 
most common use is for the supreme 
governing Power, understood to be omui- 
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* 


J'oo 

fu 


& 

foo 

fu 


3k 

yaou 

yao 

3k 


yuv it 
yao 



*hih 



t 

i 


scient, omnipotent, and righteous. In 
this sense it is constantly in’erchanged 
with the names Goa, and supreme God. 
It is employed in this way more than 
150 limes It has sometimes the adjunct 

of . supreme.1V. ii. 3: iii. 5. and more 
often that of ^ , great. II. ii. 4 : HI iv 
(4) occurs once, where 

we might expect alone, for the go- 
verning Power. V. i. Pt. i. 3. (5) ^ 

-jp. a d signation of the entper r. III. 
iv. 5 : I V. viii. Pt. i. 1 : V. iv. lg ; e t at. 
(6) Heavenly. V. xix. 20. xxit. 19; etai. 
Obs. V. ix. 5 : xxvit: 6. 

An individual, a man IV. viii. Pt. iii. 

10: V ii. 2 : vii. a: xxi. II 

M V.V!.ll.a„d$£^£§,IU. 
iii. 5, = any ordinary man or woman. 

a solitary man. with some de- 
gree of contempt. V. i. Pt. iii. 4. ^ 
alone in. V xii. 10. — the ordinary people 
We find it added to other words, making 
them — concrete nouns. — ^ V. 

xxx. 5; $ -t.xix. 13, 16, 19.21 ; ^ 

>+i if & 

III. iv. 4. ’J'he usage in ^ 

IV. vi. 10, is peculiar. a 

designation of officers generally, below 
those of the highest rank. IV. viii. Pt ii. 
2: V. ii. 6: vt. 16: xx. 21. ^ ’f**™ 

heroes, a complimentary designation. V. 
i. Pt. i. 9: ii. 7, 8, 9. 

Low. 1st tone. It is found with this 
tone only once, as a demonstrative. 

= this man, any man. V. xxii. 9. 

Up. 1st tone. (1) Long and thin. 
Spoken of grass. III. i. Pt i. 42. (2) 

a man's name. V. xvi. 12. 

To cut life short. IV. ix. 3 


To lose. V. i. Pt. i. II. To lose the 
favour of. V xiv. 8. To err. III. iii. 5 : 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 1 1 . To fail io paying at- 
tention, to disregard. II. ii. 6 : III. iii. 7 : 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 2. 

(11 To squat on the heels. V. i. Pi. i. 
6. (2) Ordinary. V. i. It. ii. 6. (3) 
To feel comfortable, at ease. I. 6. (4) 
A name given to the barbarous tribes in 
and around the middle kingdom. It is 
specially appropriate to those on the east, 
but we find those on the west expressly 
so designated in IV. ii. 6 ; and the term is 
Often used for such tribes generally, as 
in III. i. Pt. ii. 21; V. xix. 11 : xxii. 19. 
Such is the force of jJIJ , XI. ii. 6 ; 


3k 

kei 

chia 

$ 

tftn 

ke 

chi 


tl'Tt. 

uai 




tnow 

twu 


sei 

hsieh 

# 

pun 


he 

hsi 


tees 

tien 


eh'aj 

ch'e 


et al. ^ is also so used. II. i. 16, 
20; and || V. v. 1. We 

have of specific tribes— the in. 

i. Pt. i 35. el al; the f^|. 2G ; the 
% 66; and the 10, 44. 

See also V. xix. II. (5) the 

place in the extreme ea t to which 
Yaou sent his astronomers. I. 4:111. i. 

Pt. i. 22. (6) •fjlj Shun's minis- 
ter of Religion. 11. i. 23. 

(I) To keep— be — near to. III. i. Pt. I 
II: V. xxii. 2J. (2) To aid. V. xviii. 
21. To this meaning we should probably 
refer V. xi 6. (3) Applied to a side 
apartment of the palace. V. xxii. 18. 

(i) 8uddenly.II. ii. 4. (2) Entirely. 
V. xix. 5. (3) The name of a country. 
V. xviii. 1 ; et at. 

Wonderful, strange. V. i. Pt. iii. 3 : 
v. 8. 


Also written with instead of 

In combination with fa’ — how. 111. 

iii. 5 : V. xii. 9 (n. 1-) 

To bear or carry with both hands. V. 
xii 24: xxii. 23. the sceptres 

which they bore, xxiii. 1. —to escort. 
IV. ii. 1 : v. Pt. ii. 1. «» to receive. 

to carry erders. II ii. 20. To 
serve,— the sovereign, ancestors. Heaven. 
IV. v. Pt. ii. 7: V.i. Pt. ii. 4; It. iii. I: 
xxvii. 13. Before other verbs, — reve- 
rently. We have 

^ "ijf- ijpE v xxiii. 1 : xiii. 
14 : IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2 : vii. Pt. ii. 9 : ii. 2 : 
III. iv. 5. ^ V. xiv. 18 ; and ^ 

&** IV. vii. Pt. i. 12, are peculiar. 

(I) To report to the emperor. II. i. 9. 
To advance, go forward to. II. iv. 7. 
(k.b.). To bring forward, introduce.il. 

iv. 1. (2) Spoken of music. — to 
beat. III. iv. 4. 

Shun’s minister of instruction.!!, i. 17, 
19. 

To hurry away, to run. IV. x. 1. To 
See to. in submission. V 11.9. 

io burry about. V. iii 3 : x. 6 : xiv. 22 : 
xvi. 9 : xviii. 24. 

Why. IV. ii. 6. 

(I ) To fix or settle, to determine. Ill, 
i. Pt. i. 1 : IV. vii 1 1. iii. 1 : V. xxii. 5. 
(2) To set down, and to display. V. 
xxiii. 1. 

Extravagant. V. xxiv. 9. 
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t‘6 

t'0 


shill 


/itH 

fen 


in 

lieu 

HU 

lieu 

nii 

* 

7100 

1IU 

# 

hauo 

hao 

£ 

llRO 

jpo 

ju 


To take away from, to snatch. II. i. 4. 
fV. J5J : V. xxvii. 2, 12. 

The name of the Grand-protector in 
king Ching's reign. V. xvi. 1, 7, 10; etal. 

To display energy in — . H. 1. 17; IH. 
i. Pt. ii. 20. 


Iren 

chicn 


THE 38tii RADICAL. ~jjr. 

A daughter. I. i. 12. A female. V. 
iii. 7. 


i 

i uw 


)>e 

Pi 

M 

rnci 


Low. 3d tone. To wive, to give one's 
daughter to another in marriage. 1. i. 12. 

To enslave. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 


That which is good. =5 peace. II. 
ii. 17. 

3d tone. To love, to be fond of. II. ii. 
12 : iv. 8 : IV. ii. 8 • sopz. 

As; to be as. II. i. 8 - V. i. Pt. ij. 
xiii. 10: xxx. II. « to be as if: if. 11. 
i. 13 : V. xiii. 2 : xxx. 6. ^ sce 

^af. Ia Pt. iv. i. 3 : v ii. Pt. i. 2 : ix. 4 : 
x. 4. we have It ^,=what is 
that to us ' that does not concern us. 

A deceased mother. & jfijr, a parent 
deceased. 1. 13. ' ^ 

The name of a district of country, in 
the imperial domain of Shang. V. x. 1, g. 

Female camp-follov ers. V. xxix. 4. 


t»‘f« 

eh'ii 

m 

hwan 

hudn 

m 

J'oo 

fu 


t$'ee 

ch‘ieh 


make a beginning : to be the 
w first to-. IT. iv. 4 : V. xxvii. B 2 , 3. The 
shih beginning, at first. IV 

M and^Uv^V^f^rr oflenienc y 


twei 

kuci 


koo 

ku 

jjfcjb A surn ame , surnames. II. i. pt. 1( >. 
s,",j V. v. 3. “g" the hundred surnames 
hsing is a designation of the people. I. 2 : n i 
13, 19: ii. 6: III. iii. 3: vii. Pt. i. ] 2 p t 

"-is m 'I 1 ' 7 ’ 9 ; ih 8 ; x -' vii - 9 - u - 

W 50E’ the myriad surnames, is used 

%l hC J*r J” we have 

W Hit need 

not always be so resolved. In V x 10- 

xvi 9,^ or officers of 


tSZP, 

tzu 


distinguished name. j^M.V.xxvu 

21 . 

Selfish and open wickedness. 1. 12. Vil- 
lainous, openly wicked. V.i. Pt. iii. 3 . xx. 
11. In all other passages it is combined 
with tile phrase =» villains and trait- 
ors, or to play the part of such. II. i. 20 : 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 12 : Pt. ii. 18 : xi. 2 : V. ii. 
(> : ix. 15: xi. 2 : xxi. 10: xxvii. 2. 

• Majesty, terrors. Used in this sense 
very often with reference to Heaven's 
dread purposes, and the manifestation of 
them. II. ii. 7 : iii. 7 : V.xvi.3, 10, 14, 15, 

19 ; ft nl. to display terrors, 

to play the tyrant. IV. iii. 3 : V. i. Pt. 
iii. 3, 4 : iv. 18, 19 ; et al. To be violent ; 

the violent. V. ix. 18: xxvii. 12. $ lH- 
dignity of demeanour, majesty. V. x. II : 
xxii. 9. To awe ; to overawe. V. xxvii. 
7. Ef JSgt, to awe those wlio should he 
aweihV. ix. 4 . Dread, majestic. III. iv. 
5; ft al. to use in an awing 

manner. V. iv. 4. « « Ji if » 

waste and despise the live elements. HI. 
ii. 3. 

To marry. II. iv. 8. 


Relatives. IV. vii. Pt. j. 10. 

A married woman, wives 

and children. V. xii. 10. a wo- 

man, used in contempt. V. i. Pt. i. 5. So 
alone, ii. 6. (7C j 

Flatterers. V. xxvi. 5. 

The name of a stream. I. 12. 


To be — do the duty of — wife to. I. 12. 
THE 39th RADICAL. ^ . 

Passim. ( 1 ) A son. IV. iii. 3 : V. vii. 
II. 12 ; et s&pe. = descendants. V.xii. 

sons and grand-sons, 
descendants is very common. We have 
also -jr j§| jgi, V. xxvii. 13, and 

24, in the same sense, fej see 

I- ^ m -p m ■?. it -p. 
7n "J"> ^ T - ’ 2E T*' are ftl1 

appellations given to the emperor, or used 
*>y him of himself. (2) As a verb, to 
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treat as a son. II. iv. 8, (n. 4.): IV. v. Pt. 

ii. 5. (3) An officer, officers. V. xiii. 24. 
Applied to certain specified officers, — 

sM A’ V ‘ 17 ■ 0bseTYe 

IV. xi. 8, where we translate it by — you. 
and M “P eee and 

(4) The first of the calendaric branch- 
cliaructers. V. ii. 1 : iii. 8 : xii. 6 : xxii. 2. 

(5) A title of nobility, viscount. We 

hare XI - xi - 1 : «n d "f. v - 

iii. 8: iv. 1, 2. 3. 

Great. II. iii. 2. Greatly. III. i. Pt. i. 
48; Pt. ii. 15: IV. iv. 8. 

Pregnant. V. i. Pt. i. 5. 


To breed. I. 4. 


To learn ; learning. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 1, 
3, 4, 5 : V. xx. 16. 

A suckling ; but m * = young son. 
Used in reference to king Ching, in speak- 
ing of him or to him. V. vi. 12: xiii. 9, 
13, 28: xix. 16, 18, 21. 

Calamities. IV. v. Pt. ii. 3. It appears 
in the text as which is not so correct 
as the form in the margin. 

THE 40th RADICAL. ***. 


To love, to cherish. V. ix. 16. 

To be in a state of preservation or 
flourishing. IV. ii. 7. 

To believe, repose confidence in. V. xvi. 
9: xxvii. 20. Sincerity, faithfulness. V. 
xiii. 24. What is certain or fully proved, 
xxvii. 15, 17. To be fully established in. 
IV. v. Pt. iii. 9: V. xvi. 2. Sincerely, 
truly. IV. iii. 5: ix. 5. 

to be diligent, untiring. II. 

iv. 1 : V. i. Pt. iii. 3 : xxi. 3. 

To be filial; filial piety. I. 12: IV. v. 
Pt. ii. 7 : V. viii. 3 : ix. 16 r x. 6 : xvii. 3. 
xxi. 1 : xxvii. 3. 

(1) Chief or head. V. ix. 2. 

(2) First, the beginning, the 

first month of spring. III. iv. 3. (3) 

Slf , the name of a march. III. i. Pt. i. 


57. the name of a ford, and a 

place. III. i. Pt. ii. 7 : V. i. Pt. i. 1 : iii. 8. 

(1) The youngest of brothers or cou- 
sins. V. xxvii. 13. (2) The last month 

of a season. III. iv. 4. (3) T ^5, the 
father of king Wftn. V. iii. 5: vi. 4: 
xv. 8. 

(1) Solitary, standing alone. III. i. 
Pt. i. 35. = helpless. IV. vii. Pt. i. 15. 

(2) the three ministers, second 

indignity at the court of Chow. V. xx. 6. 

Children. Used adverbially, = along 
with your children. III. ii. 5 : IV. i. 4. 

A grandson. V. xix. 18, 21. 
is very common for descendants. In V. 
xviii. 17, it is singular. alone is 

used for descendants, and descendant. 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 14 : v. xxvii. 22. We have 
j&lV.vii.Pt.ii. 12:7C^,V. 
vi. 6 ; and V. iii. 6. 


Traitorous, to play the part of a traitor- 
Found always in connection with — 

see 

( 1 ) To reside i n. Spoken of place. 1.4, 
5, 6, 7 ; it etrpe. Obs. V. xxii. 28. To be 
made habitable. III. i. Pt. i. 78; Pt. ii. 
14. A site or locality ; dwellings ; neigh- 
bourhood. V. xii. 2 • xiii. 4, 23. 

II. i. 20. ^ IJI, V. xxiv. 7. (2) 

Spoken of office, — to occupy. II. i. 17: ii. 
9 ; et at. Of a special service. IV. viii. 
Pt. i. 1 : V. xxii. 1. To put into office. 
V. xix. 2, 12, 19. office-able, 

xix. 2, 4. the office occupied, xix. 4. 

(3) To settle, consolidate. IV. v. Pt. i. 2 : 
V. ix. 5, 7 : xviii. 22. 

Sides of a roof, = roofs. IV. iii. 6. 


To keep, guard, have the charge of. II. 
*J ii. 17: IV. iii. 7 : V. xxii. 6: xxv. 2. = 

show f J * g. 

shou guard-posts. V. xxiv. 7. ^pj -jf, men 

who keep themselves in the right way. 
V. iv. 11. 

' Low. 3d tone. In the phrase 
show to make a tour of inspection. II. i. 8, 9. 
shou 

<4», A condition of tranquil security. V. 
PS xxiv. 12. To rest, repose in. II. iv. 2: 
yan jy T- pt, jjj, 5 : vii. Pt. i. 11 (n. b.) : V. 
au v. 8. To tranquillize, give repose to. II. 
iii. 2 : IV. vii. Pt. ii. $ : V. xxii. 8 : xxvii. 
14. ^ ^ = naturally, without effort. 
1 . 1 . 

m (1) To enlarge. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 7. (2) 
hivaiiq &SC = the minister of Works. V. x. 
huang 13. 

Cji (1) Belonging to one’s ancestors. 

7K M' 8,1,1 n? aI ° ne ’ thC tCmple ° f 

ancestors. III. iii. 8: IV. iv. 8; v. Pt. i. 
2 : V. i. Pt. i. 6 ; Pt. iii. 3. Connected 
with this is the name of the minister of 
Religion, as ^ II. >. 23. ^ ffj' 
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V » »- % “ a _t 5K’ * xii 

23. 26. Officers in his department are 
called ^ J^, xxii. 27, 28 . ^ 

to occupy the place of chief mourner, V. 
xxii. 4. A cup used in sacrifices is called 

II. iv. 4. Shun', 

ancestral temple. II. li. 19. (2) To 

honour; honourable. ^ II. i. 6. 
The capital of the Chow dynasty is called 
7j£ Ml aiM * Tff alone. V. xiv 21 : xviii 

I : xx. I : xxiv. 1. jfPj ^ Wid 4* 
are the temple title, oftwoo! theemperors 
of the Sb«ng dynasty. IV. lx. 1 : V. xv. 

4, 5, 16. £j2, the mo.t roeritori ua. 

xiii. 7. So .lone, p. 13. hon- 

ourable ceremonies,— ceremonies which 
all should observe, p. 19, *f* . V. 

X. 11. 18. (3) To appear at court.— ap- 
plied to the water* of the Keang flowing 
to the sea. III. i Pt. i. 47. (4) 4^ 
a mountain. II. i. 8. 

An officer of government ; an office. 
B Either of these meanings will soil most 
Arimii 0 f ;j, e passage, where the characters 
kuau • j t t * —A— 

occur. Q g , all the officer*. II. ii 

19: III. iv. 2: V. iv. 1 ; at al. We have 
when we should expect a m re 
definite term, the officer imen led I eing 
understoed. V. xxvd. 21. To pul into 
office. II. iii. 2 : V. i, 5. To preside over, 
—in the phrase g- Jtj II. ii. 18. 
the influence of power. V. xxvii, 16 . 

*5? (1) To establish, to settle; to be settled. 

At I. 8: II. i. 18: HI. i. Pi. i. 41 : iv 2; el 
tu 9 siepe. (2) » to remain, to atop. V. xtii. 
21 . 

(1) To approve of or require a. right. 
V. vi, 8. (2) The name of a saeriucc 
to the earth, V. i. Pt. t. 10. (3) In a 
name. ^ V. xv|. 12, 

To spread, extend. II. iv.4. To mani 

{ f Bt > 10 di'l'l«y. XI. iit. 4: IV. vij. Pt. ii. 
setttn g . y > xxl ^ ^ 

nstian 

cjx A house. V. vii. 11, 13. ^ ft 
s/tiA house and its chambers. V. xi, 4; iy # jj. 


yew 

ya 

s 

bing 


Urn 

taai 


hat 

hat 

gg 

ht 

ho 

* 

S&tOU 

hsiao 

% 

kka 

chi* 




hsii 


To forgive; to snow leniency to. II. I. 
II : ii. 12: V. xi. 2: xxi. 8, 10. 

(1) A palace, V. vii. 7. Joined with 
a palace or mansion. IV. iv. 7 : V. i. 

Pt.L5. (2) 'll* the punishment 
of castration. IV. xxvii. 18. (3) In the 
doable surname V. xvi. 12: 

xxii. II. 

In the phrase ^ 5^?, prime minister. 

IV. iv. 1 : V. xviu 1 : xx. 7. 

To irjure. be injurious. V. I. ’ t. i. 5: 
iii. 6: iv. 19: v. 8 To receive injury. 

V. vi 10. JXJ =|?, cruel injuries IV. 
iii. 3. 

Why. IV. vii. 7. 


The night. I. 6. 


(1) A bonne, a family. — generally.il. 
ii. 14: iv. 8: IV. vii. 17: V. ii. S : iv. 36, 
37; ^ a househeld. V. ix. 18. 

.ce (2) A Family, a 

clan, n iii. 4 : IV. iii. 0: iv. 4. 7: V. iv. 
18, i 9 ; e< rrrpe. Connected with this is 
the u. of p| ^ I r the empire V. vi. 
18: xxviii. 2: ttmpt. olorte haa also 

Ihia meaning. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 6: V. xiv. 
9 , tt al. (3; j- and aometimea 

^ alone. the Rcyal House. V. vii. 1 : 

viii. I : x. 7 ; tt al. (4) Ob*, 
fo aeek one', own advantage, V. xxvii. 
21; and ^ V. Pt ii. 3, to form 
parties. 

(1) To bear with, show forbearance 

IV. xi. 6 : V. xxx. & 7. The forbearing. 

xix, 16, =■ to nourish V. xi. 8. ft# 
an ea.y forbearing manner. (2) A Barn*. 

V. iii. 8. 

fl' To keep, to allow to remain. V. 
xiii. 26 . (2) To advance with the cup, 
—in saeiitice. V. xxii. 26. 




|jx , xiii. 29. A mansion, as oppose 
IjJ . V. vii. il. So in xviii. 26. Bn 
have "g 1 ^ together a* belongin 
the emperor, V. Pt. i 5, while thej 
together as belonging to the nobles 
iv. 12. The most common use of 
however, is for the Royal Home, 
1|?. III. iv. 5 : V. viii. 4 ; xvii. 6 : xxi 
xxiv. 3. So, ; n xix. 2 , 


K 

git 


(1) To revere, show reverence. II. i. 
28 : iii. 6. Before other verbs, » rever- 
ently, respectfully. 1.4, 6: V. xv- *: xviii. 
xx. 6. (2) The third of the calendaric 
branch characters. V. xii. 3. 

I. i 13. (2) 


vrsasevii uiai acin 

( I ) To hush. 


mtik 

mi* 


— secretly, quietly. ^ jg|, IV. r. Pt. 
i. 9 : V. xxiv. 8. ” 


k-ov> 

kaw 


To rob, play the robber, 
i. 20, V. xxvii. 2. ||| V. lx. 15 : 

xxiv. 4. B )7C£’ the miniater of Crime. 

V. xv. 7: xix. 24 : xx. 11. 
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Riches. V. iv. 39. To be rich. iv. 13 : 
Kir. H: xxvii. II. To enrich. V. xxiii. 5. 


Cold ; to be cold. V. iv. 32, 34 : xxv. 5. 
To examine. V. xxvii. 12. 18, 20. 


(1) To be few. V. xxiv. 15. (2 A 
widow. In the phrase v - 

8: ix. 14 : xv. 6, 10 ; tl al. = the weak. 
V. xi. 8. (3) % the rarely equal- 
led decree. V. xxiii. 3. % %• y° ur 

unworthy brother. vii. 5. 

(1) To be filled. V. xri. 9. P |lf, 
that which fills the month, matter for 
remark. IV. ii. I. (2) To he real ; real. 

IV. viii. Pt. i. 1 : vii. Pt. 1. 10. Really ; 
positively, exactly IV. ii. 4 : v. Pt. ii. 
2 : V. xxiv. 9 : xxvi. 3 : xxvii. 18. 

To be in a state of repose, and tran- 
quillity. III. iii. 4 : IV. iv. 2 : V. v. 7 : xxiv. 
3 ; tt aept. To give repose or tranquil- 
lity to; to soothe. IV. iil. 6: V. xiii. 

25 : xiv. 1 8 ; tl Kept. 

and are all designations of king 

Woo. V. viL 8. 8. 9, 10, 11, 14. 16 ; tl at. 
A state of tranquillity : serenity of mind. 

V. iv. 3€ : xxvji. 19. (2) It is better to. 
V. I. Pt. ii. 9. The comparison is com- 
pletod in 11. il. 12. 

To examine carefully, to judge. V. 
xxvii, 16, 17. 18. 20. To describe mi- 
nutely. IV. viii. Pt.1.3. Discriminatingly. 
V. xxii. 4. 

To be gentle. II. i. 24 : Hi. 3 (m. b.) : V. 

ii. 5: xxi. 7. ^ be gentle, or the 

course to pursue is gentleness, II. i. 19. 
To make gentle. V. xv. 18. Gentleness. 
II. ii. 12: IV. iv. 3: V. viii. 2. 

Precious. V. vi. 7: vii. 3: xxvii. 21. 
Precious things. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 12 : V. v. 
3 : xxii. 19. To consider precious. V. 
v. 8. 

Favour. IV. v. Pt. iii. 9 : V. xx. 13 : 
xxiv. 10. To confer favours $£)■ 


V.’i. Pt. i. 7. to open the way 

to favourites. IV'. viii. Pt. ii. 9. 

THE 4!tt RADICAL. 

jfcj. (1) Boundaries. V. xxiv. 7. (2) A 
•pi territory over which a prince is appointed. 

V. xvii. 2. (3) To raise a tumulua ;— 
*® n 8 over a grave, V. iii. 9 ; for an altar, II. i. 
10. (4) The name of Win’s ninth aon, 
the prince of K'ang. V. ix : x., xi.. siept. 
64- To shoot with bow and airows. IV. vii. 
jy* Pt. i. 15 (a. b.J : Y. xxx. 5. 

i jg (1) Shall, will, about to. It expresses 
T' * purpose, or a likely result. III. iii. 9 : 
te?*? IV. iii. 6 : vi. 1 : vii. Pt. ii. 6, 17 ; Pt. iil 
Chiang 4 f,. b.), 6 : xl 6 ( ? ) : V. iil 8 : vl 12 : | 


xxiv. 10 : xxx. 4 (n. b.). (2) To take, 
= to be charged with. III. iv. 5 : I V. iii. 
4 : V. i. Pt. i. 5 : xiv. 2 : xvi. 15. (3) ? 
To regulate V. x. 4. (4) Great. V. xiii. 
15. (5)? To acknowledge. V. xiii. 21. 

^ in p. 20 is about in- 
explicable. 

To engross, to do alone. IV. viii Pt. 

iii. 10. 


To honour. V. xix. 2. 

To respond to. IV. viii. Pt. iii. II : V. 
xxv. 6. To reply. V. vi. 17. 

To lead; -actually. III. i. Pt. i. 57. 
mentally = to survey and lay down the 
course of. Pt. ii. 1, 3 — 13. 

THE 42o RADICAL, yjv 

Small. Passim. Often used along with 
To become small IV ii. 8. Of 

phrases we have ./Jl used by the 
emperor, and to him and others, but only 
by the ministers E Vin and the duke of 

Chow ; V. xix. 8 ; 

9; /J\ gj\ V. ix. 17, 18, it aL; _/J\ 
R. the inferior people. V. xii. 13, 21, 
22. 23; tl xrpt /]> ^ ia also used of 
the lower people. V. xv. 2, 3. 5, 6. 7, 17, 
18. Only once, II. ii. 20, does it denote 
the mean in opposition to the superior 
man. 

A little. V. vii. I. 


3d tone. Junior, assistant. V. x. 2. 
The /}? >X? gj|j, were 

the three ministers second in dignity at 
the court of Chow. V. xx. 6. The ^ 

ffi appears before under the dyn. of 
Shang; IV. xi. 1, 3. 

(1) Pray, may it be that II. ii 20: III. 

iv. 5 ; et passim. This is the prevailing 
usage of the character in the Shoo. The 
exhortation and entreaty are not so evi- 
dent indeed in all cases, and the meaning 
approaches to a reflective perhaps, as in 
Y. xxx. 8. (2) To ascend. V. ix. 21. 
(3) Still, in both the meanings of — in 
addition to. and notwithstanding. Y. x, 
7. 8 : xiv. 23 : xvi. 1 2, 15 : el al. (4) To 
esteem, be reckoned valuable. V. xxiv. 8. 

THE 43d RADICAL, -fa. 

(1) Evils, «= judgments, calamities. 
V. xxvii. 21. (2) To murmur, to grudge. 

V. xvi. 3. (3) ^ it , the name of the 
first rebeL V. xxvii 2. 
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tlirci’ places to be repaired to. | 
tsuu II. i. 20. To accommodate one's self to. ] ehuh 
ohm V. .xxx. 4. I ehu 


THE 44th RADICAL, p . 

| | To occupy in a sliani way. like a per 
J sonator of the (lead. III. iii. 1 : iv. 4. 
she 

all ill 

(11 Todirect, to rule. V. viii. 3 : xviii. 
s* 19 : xxi. 1. (2) Directors, — the heads 

y in of other officers, or official departments. 
V. xi. 2 : xviii. 2. They arc called "pT 
vii. 6 ; JffiT fi", II. iv. 10 : V. X. 1 0 ; 
W’ V. iv.‘3s ; fr ft, xix. D ; jf 
’p’y xxii. 3. The yj\ ^3" are different. 
V. xix. 8; and perhaps "^3* in p 11. 
(3) The designation of T’nng’s prime 
minister E Yin. IV. iv. 1 ; «t «r/«. lie 
speaks of himself in the style 

IV. v. Pt. i. 2, 3 : vi. 3. 

M (1) The tail. V. xxv. 2. (2) 
we ‘ to pair and copulate. I. 4. (3) -pj^ 
a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 
jg (1) To abide, reside in properly 
jp spoken with reference to place, but used 
*■!*“ also with ref. to office and condition. III. 
chu j. pt. i. 39 : IV. iv. 5: v. Pt. i. 9: viii. Pt. 
ii. 10 : V. vi. 14; el al. Dwellings, homes, 
families. 11. i. 20: IV. vii. Pt. id. 5, 10: ' 

V. xiv. 18. 25; et al. (2) To settle, to , 
locate. V. xiii. 14: xx. 12. (3) To abide 
sitting: V. i. Pt. i. (i : xxvi. 2. (4) The 
virtues appropriate to the several cir- I 
cuni8tances of life and condition. V. iv. 2. 
(5) Accumulated stores of grain. II. 
iv. 1. 

m To reach to. II. ii. 21. 


5 , a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 1. 


Lightly, triflingly. V. xviii. 14, 22. 


To bo connected with. III. i. Pt. i. 73 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6. J||| to find con- 
nect ions for destitute women. V. x. i. 3. 

THE 46m RADICAL. [Jj. 


To develope. V. v. 3 . 


. 1 1 A mountain, a hill. Srr/>e. A mound. 
MI V. v. !>. A hill-site. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 4. 
shun 'pile emblematic mountain on the emper- 
or's robe. II. iv. 4. % l_L|, the hills 

of the nine provinces. 111. i. Pt. ii. 14. 
^ | [ |, mount Hwa. V. iii. 6. j [ | 
often follows the names of mountains. 
Those into whose names the character 
itself docs not enter, and which will be 
found in their proper places, are ^Lf, 

M ’ '(£’ ffl - ' u> ' 1 peri,aps 

some others. 

ilrfe 'Hie nanie of a mountain. III. i. Pt. i- 
WX 4, 76; Pt. ii. 1. 
k"e 
ch‘i 

Tlie ridge of a mountain. III. iv. 6. 

I any 

A mountain, forming one of the bound- 
aries of Ts‘ing-chow, and Scu-ehow. III. 
l Pt. i. 21. 26, 28. In II. i. 8, it is also 

W * called 

fy-. (1) A mountain so called, and also 
5* ;£-&• m- i- Pt. i.4;Pt.ii.l. There 

■ fii were also tho four mountains, called 
V. xx. 14. — the northern, the 
southern, the eastern, and the western, 
all referred to in II. i. 8. (2) The 

second if not the first minister, about the 
courts of Yaou and Shun, was styled 
{/C| Ify. I. 11,12. ILL 7, 15, 17,23: V. 
xx. 3. 

jjjJ^ A mountain in Lcang-chow. III. i. Pt. 
min 

m A mountain in Yung-chow. III. i. Pt. ii. 1. 


To provide, have collected and prepar- 
ed. V. xxix. 5. 


K A screen or defence. V. xxiii. 6. To 
"I act as defences in, or to make defences 
P‘ n 9 of. V.xvi.9. 

3d tone. To put aside. V. i. Pt. iii. 3 : 
ping vi. 8. 

« Frequently. II. iv. 11 ; V. ix. 21 : xviii 

22 . 

Iii 

13 To pertain or belong to. V. xx. 13- 
xxvii. 18, 22. 


An island. 


,111. i.P. i- 10, 44. 


Lofty. HI. iii. 6. 


(1) To honour. IV. ii. 9 : V. i. Pt. Hi. 
3:ii. 6: iii. 10; el al. =. to indulge 
1-h‘im, * 11 ' V. x. 9. (2) To be exalted, made 
u «ggreat. V. xx. 17. (3) Greatly. IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 11, 14 ; v. xviii. 5. (4) The name 
of a mountain in the present Hoo-nan. 
II. i. 12, 
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kwSn 

kuen 

* 

lun 


pirn (/ 

peng 

mu 

y « 

JU 


po 

tlf 

yih 

y» 

m 

yen 


The name of a mountain in the west of 
the Ko-ko-nor. III. iv. 6. It probably 

is the same with the M# in III. i. 
Pt. i. 83. 

See ef above. 


(1) To die,— spoken of an emperor. V. 
xxii. 10. (2) To let fall, or drop off. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 9. 

0!^ the most eastern point of 
Yaou’s empire. I. 4 : III. i. Pt. i. 23. 

Called also |I||| a mountain in 
Lcang-chow. III. i. Pt. i. 63; Pt. ii. 3, 8. 

A mountain in TVeu-cliow. III. i. Pt. 
i. 35. 

4$ the name of a place in the 
present Shan-se. IV. viii. Pt. i. 3. 

THE 47th RADICAL, {ft. 


J|| A river, a stream. Sape. J|J,the 
rh'uen rivers and streams in the nine provinces. 

ch ‘ u » n II. iv. 1: III. i. Pt. ii. 14. ^ J||, v - 

iii. 6, probably, denotes the Ho. 

JJJ The name of a great division of the 
7Jt empire, — a province. Yu divided the 

empire into nine. See III. i., pc'Sim : II- 

iv. 8. Shun divided these into twelve. 
II. i. 10. 

To go round and survey. V. i. Pt. iii. 1. 
Used of an imperial tour of inspection. 

V. xx. 1, 14. See ^S. 

^ p^J the place where KeC was kept 

ch'aou in confinement. IV. ii. 1. 
ch‘ao 


chow 

chou 

«L 

seun 

hsiin 


X 

kung 


THE 48th RADICAL. 

(1) Work. II. iii. 5. (2) Workmen. 
II. i. 21. (3) Service, duty. II. iv. 8. (4) 
Officers. III. iv. 3 : V. iii. 4 ; et al. fif 
~r , all the officers. I. 8: III. iv. 3 : V. 
xiii. 6 ; et al. T » honoured officers, 

Heads of clans. V. x. 10, 13. = mas- 

ters of music. II. iv. 6. Ohs. ±m 

T . V. xiii. 20. (5) 

ancient name for the minister oi W orks. 

I. 10: II. i. 12, 21. 

The left (adj. and noun', ; on and in the 
left haud. IV. ii. 4: V. ii. 1 ; xxii. 20: 

xxiv. 13. On 


keu 

chii 


tt'OO 

wu 


ts'ze 

tz’u 


a 

ke 

chi 

a 


a 

sze 

szu 


.sun 


she 

shiU 

m 

poo 

ptl 

# 

he 

hsi 

pih 

pai 

te 

ti 


*5 

fctacu 

ch‘iao 






Artful, artfulness. II. iii. 2 V.i. Pt.iii. 
3 : xxvi. 5. 


Great. IV. viii. Pt. i. 6. 


O) $1. sorcerers’ fashion. IV. 
iv. 7. (2) A surname. V. xvi. 7. 

To make a distinction in. V. xxvii. 3. 
Discrepancies, p. 20. ^ '■ * wo ant ^ 

a half times, p. 18. 


THE 49th RADICAJL. £*. 


One’s-self. In the Shoo of the 2d and 
3d persons. II. ii. 3, 6 : IV. ii. 5, 8: V. i. 

Pt. ii. 5 : kxx. 6. Observe. id’ IV ’ 
iv. 1. 

(1) Have, indicating the present com- 
plete tense. V. xvi. 3 : xix. 18. (2) To 
stop, rest, have done with. I. i. U : V. ix. 
17 : xiii. 21 (n. b.). (3) = yes. The 
speaker assents to or approves of what 
lias been said, and goes on to add some- 
thing more. V. vii. 2, 9 : ix. 7, 14 : xi. 8 : 
xiii. 11. 

The sixth of the calendaric branch- 
characters. V. iii. 1 : xii. 5. 


To resign. I. 12. 


THE 50th RADICAL. |f|. 


A market-place. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 10. 


(1) To display. IV. iv. 3 : V. xxiii. 1. 
(2) To spread abroad. IV, ii. 3. 

To become thin. Spoken of the fea- 
thers of birds and hair of animals. I. 5. 


Pieces of silk. I. 8. 


(1) God. The name is continually 
interchanged with , supreme God. 

II. i. 6 : iv. 2 : IV. i. 2 : ii. 3 : iii. 2 ( f|| 
X h iff), 8 : iv. 8 : v. Pt. iii. 3 : vii. 
Pt. iii. 6 : viii. Pt. i. 2 : V. i. Pt. i. 6, 7. 
10 ; Pt. iii. 3 : iii. 6 : iv. 3, 15 : ri. 7 : vii. 
9, 13 : viii. 3 : ix. 4 : xi. 2 : xii. 9, ( jf| h 


*3p) 14 : xiv. 2, 4, 5, 8, 0, 13, 14 : xvi. 3, 
7, 11, 14 : xviii. 4, 5: xix. 2, 4,5,6: xxiii. 
5 : xxvii. 3, 12 : xxviii. 1. (2) The title 
of the ancient emperors Yaou and blnin. 
Passim in the first two Parts. Also m. 
IV viii . Pt. iii. 10: V. xxvii. 5, 7 ( M 


( 3 ) ‘ffr Zr 


one of the emperors 
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of the Shang dynasty. V. x. 9: xiv. r.- 

xviii. 10. The 'j^j* is wrongly translated 

— should not be translated— in these pas- 
sages. 

6tfi 0) The multitudes, the people ; all. 1. 1 

12: II. i. 25: ii. 0. IV. ii. 3; V. xiii. 14, 
— w (21 A capital city. V xiii. 3. 

“ (3) An army, a host. II. ii. 20, 21 : V. i. 

Pt. ii. 1 ; n of, -A- *h e lni|ierial 
army. III. iv. I : V. i.pt. iii. i ; ( tnL (♦) 
Instructors. IV. ii. 8: V. i. Pt. j. 7; „ u/ . 

0(6 0(|j' 'he instructors whom I am to 
follow. V. xi. 2. (5) Applied to various 
officers : — to the high dignitaries 

and ggj, V. xx. 5, 6 ; a al . ; £ gjjj 

1,3,4: V. xxiv. 2, 5. 

12 ’ 0® logether, applied to E Yin. 

IV. v. Pi. ii. 3. and to the duke of Chow. 

V. xxi. 2; the same characters appear to 
be plural, V. i. Pt iii.3;gj{j ft. the 
captain of the warders, V. ii. 2 : xxii. 3 • 
officer* generally, V. xiii. 20; £jfj ft. v. 
ie. 35; £jj| IV T jj p, |2| 8 . vjii 
?*■ «• 2 ; tu,or *. * high office appointed 

Y a U ,r,- 8; i u 1 ' i8e *’ V - xxWi - ,s - 

(6) A model; to take as a model. IV 
vi. 8: 11. in. 4; viii Pt. hi, 3 ; v. xx. 16- 

etal • lift ftp.* imitate one another 
II- iii. 4: IV. xi. 2. 

A mat - v - xxii. 15, 16 17 ir 
{™ k («) - «« rely on. V. xxiv. 10 ’ ’ *' 

hsi 

& Regular ’ constant, unehanging- 

chLg TwVi constantly. , * jv *| 

i 1 ; V - xxix -- * ; « a/. 

ix 

T’hA.5r ,Un * 10 V rtut v - xix. 9 , 23 

she regular principles of duty V xxi 
10: xx^vu. 6. Regular ways. V. xxi. 2. 

JL ft. ‘h® five regular virtues of so- 
ciety. V. i. Pt. iii, 2, ^ v . via. 

4: xx 16. (2) ^ name of the 

urand-banner. V. xxv. j. 

„,° ffe . rin e s -— presents to the emperor _ 
J? ° f Tanoua «“«>*• V. xu. 8, 24 : Si 
pi 

THE 51st RADICAL. ^ 

,. A ShieM > S W®W«. iv. Vid. Pt. ii 
kan * '■ *. u. 14: xxix. [. - x», 

»hield-and-spearmen. V. xxii. U.^’) ^ 

V.nVl™ 1 Sh ° W> " h0 cut St hear' 

^ o.*7 J ur i . P 


work of To is spoken ofas2 p7fc jb 
II. i. 17. V. xxvil. 8. ^ , a con- 

dition of peace ami tranquillity. V. iv. 
17. 36. (2) Just. V. xxiii. 5. (3) Com- 
mon, ordinary. V. xxvii. S. 

'op' ^p", level and easy. V. iv. 14. 


A year, years. IV. ix. 3: V. i. Pt. i. 
1 : el «ty>e. 

i 

All together, in common. V. vi. 9: vii. 
5, 15 : xxvii. 3, £0. 

Business, occupations, duties. V. xiv. 
23, 25. 

THE 52i> RADICAL. £ . 

Deceiving, deceit. Mil the prae- 

i tice of deception, deceiving tricks. V.xv. 
■ 14. 18. 

Young. IV. ril. Pt. i. 15 ; Pt. ii. 12 : V, 
vii. 1 : xxvii. 13. 

(1) Dark, ignorant, i.e., the idle and 
undeserving. II. i. 27. (2) J^| 

the extreme north of Yaou'a empire. I. 7. 
M- an island where Shun confined 
the minister of Works. II. i. 12. 

Up. 1st tone. The small beginnings or 
springs of things. 11. iii. 5. =* motives. 

V. xxvii. 9. mm ■» to attend to the 

slightest particulars. II. iv. 2, 11. But 
in V. xxvii. 4. the same phrase « there is 
hut a little between me and death. 

THE 53d RADICAL. r 

Short walls, running north and south, 
m the hall in front of the private apart- 
ments of the imperial palace. V. xxii. 1C, 
17, 19. 

Bottom, that which is underneath. V. 
«H.16 f Seejjg. 

(I) The 7th of the calendaric stem- 
characters. V. iii. 3: xii. 3: xxiv. 1. (2) 

^ one of the emperor* of the 
Shang dynasty. IV. vii. 

A treasury. III. iii. 18. Treasurers. 
V. xix. 8. J^jp, the six magarines 
or treasuries of nature. 11. ii. 8: III. i. 
Pt. ii. is. To form a treasury, to ac- 
cumulate. V. xxvii. 21. 

(1) Measures of length. II. i. 8: V. 
xx. 4. (2) Measures generally, «* rules, 
regulations, laws. Often joined with 
II- ii. 4 : HI. iii. \ ■ iv. v . Pt. i. 7 ; PtTu. 

3 ; et al. lawless. V. i. Pt. ii. 

3:xir. 16. Compare IV. xi. 2. 
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to 



B 


iAoo 

shu 



m 


yung 


If all measures, all the conduct. 
V. v. 5. As a verb, to bring under rule. 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 17. 

To measure or calculate ; to deliberate. 
II. iv. 6 : V. i. Pt. i. 8 : xv. 4 : xxvii. 1, 

14. 

See|g;. 

The court of a palace. V, vxii. 10. It is 
found generally as -=■ the corn t or place of 
audience of the sovereign. IV. vii. Pt. i. 
5 ; Pt. ii. 1 : V. xiv. 20 : xviii. 2». To ap- 
pear at court. V. xx. I. •fjj* Jj^E, the 

court of God. V. vi. 7. 

Passim. It is one of the words, w hose 
frequency ia characteristic of the Shoo. 
As an adjective, numerous, all ; the vari- 
ous, all comprehended in a clasa. II. iv. 
11 will show how it is employed like the 

indefinite W IS K V. ir. 3, 10, 
11, 16, 25—30; <; «/.,«* the common 
people, the masse*, jrtf III. iv. 5: 

V. xvii. 1, «= the common people, or one 

of the common people, in distinction from 
men of rank. It is used also as a noun 
— the multitudes. II. ii. 11 : iv. 1 : IV. i 
1. *= the several classes. II. iv. 7. See 

IS l£Ji§H> V xii - 7 - wherethe 

usages as subst. and adj. come together. 

the herd of creatures. V. x. 11. 
(2) It may be, the result will probably 
be. V. xiii. 6: xxvii. 13. 

(1) To tranquillize, to secure the 
repose of. IV. viii. Pt. i. 9 : V. xvii. 6 ; et 
so:/*. We find it along with other verbs, 

Oba. JI^F. study stability. II. iv. 2. 
To be brought to repose ; a condition of 
ease and tranquillity. II. iv. 11: IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 6; Pt. ii. 4: V. vii. 1, 4. We have 

Ift 3M’ V - iv - 26 i ^ P- ,7 > ft al - 
We may take it adverbially In IV. x. 3, 
and V. ix. 6. Ohs. ^ JF^ ^ V. 

iv.ll. (2) ^CJ^,andil|l^,twoof 
the emperors of the Shang dynasty. III. 
iii. 1, and iv. 1. was also the post- 
humous title of the son of king Ching, and 
he appear* among the emperors of the 
Chow dyn. as king K‘ang. V. xxv. 2. 

(1) To use, — either to display, or to 
employ. I. 9, 12: II. ii. 16: IV. vi. 3; et 
al. =» to have occasion to, on purpose, 
therefore, thereon. II. iv, 11 : IV. v. Ft. i. 
4: viii. Pt. i. 2 : V. v. 3: viii. 3: x. 15: 

xvi. 6 : xviii. 13. j^, to employ the 

employ-able. V.ix, 4. to be call- 

ed to be employed. II. i. 27. Opp. to jj|p, 
and when employed. 1. 10. Obs. 

-jjjj, V. xiv. 5. (2) Merit, services. 



mi'aoti 


miao 


II. i. 9, 17. ^ J|j^, to seek one’s merit 

in. (3) The name of a wild tribe. V. 
ii. 3. 

To be discriminating; discrimination. 
II. iii. 3. 

An ancestral temple. Either alone, or 
with ^2. IV. v. Pt. i. 2 ; vi. 10: V. i. 
Pt. i. 6; Pt. iii. 3: iii. 3. Au apartment 
of the palace is so called on occasion. V. 
xxii. 29. 



Luxuriant. V. iv. 32. 


teoo 

wu 


/« 


To abolish or set aside; to disregard; 
to render nugatory. II. ii. S: III. iv. 1 : 
IV. vii. Ft. iii. 7: V. ix. 5 : xiii. 13 : xiv. 
5 : xxi. 5. 

To be enlarged; vast, wide. II. Ii. 4: 
, III. i. Pt. i. 24 : IV. vi. 11 : V. viii. 2 : XX. 
heaxg 17. 
kuang 


THE 54th ft A DIC AL. 


m 



AJ— 

keen 

cliien 




peen 



e 

i 


yih 

yi 

9$ 

skill 


(1) To conduct. V. xxii. 11. (2) To 
extend to. V. xxvii. 2. To be prolonged, 
II. ii. 13: V. xii. 17: xvi. 6. = to 

delay. V. vii. 1. 

To establish or set np, to appoint, II. 
iv. 8: IV. ii. 8; el siepe. Without any 
object, = to exert an establishing in- 
fluence. V. xiv. 8. Used adverbially. V. 
iv. 4. 


THE 55th RADICAL, 


A skin or fur cap. There were dif- 
ferent kinds of it. V. vi. 16: xxii. 21. 


well but. I. 11. The mean- 
ing ia uncertain. 


THE 56th RADICAL. 

To aim at. V. xiv. 3. 

(I) A model, a law. V. viii. 4 : xx. 14. 
To take aa a model, to imitate. V. xix. 
4 : xxi. 8 : xxv. 7. To give an example 
of. V. xix. 24. (2) To reverence ; reve- 
rently. IV. viii. Pt. i. 2 : vii. Pt. iii. 13 : V. 
xxv. 4. To bow to the cross-bar of a 
carriage, in token of reverence. V. iii. 9. 
(8) Explained by and = to employ, 
to use; to cause; thereby, thereon. IV. 
ii. 3: viii. Pt. iii. 7: V. xi. 5: xvi. 21: 
xviii. 19 : xix. 5, 24 : xxiv. 3. 
purposely. V. ix. 8. * and. V . xii. 23. 
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THE 57th RADICAL. ^ . 

p* A bow. V. xxii. 19 : xxviii. 4 : xxix. 2. 
I ting 

Always in the phrase ^ which 
tf.iioti appears to mean— unpitying. S'', vii. 1 : 
tiao xiv. 2:xvi. 2. 

To come or proceed to. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 
7; V. ix. 16. 'Dial which lias come to 
teih the extreme ; in perfect order. V. xxix. 2. 


THE 59th RADICAL. 

Tfrj The figure, appearance. IV. viii. it. 
7p i. 3. 

hint J 

hsing 

JvM (l) Red, painted with vermilion, v. 
7t7 xxii. 23 : xxviii. 4. (2) The name of a 
I'uitij certain supplementary sacrifice. IV. ix. 
1. to) The name of a principality. V. 


= to enjoy long teauu 
tiao 


teih the extreme ; in perfect order. V. xxix. 2. j Men admirable and accomplished. IV. 

ti fz* v. Pt. i. 5 : V. xix. 17: xxx. C, 7. 

g I To lead, to lead on to. "V. ix. Ii : xi. 3: , jen 

xiv. 5. tj | to take crime to one s- Carved. III. iii. 6. 

self. II. ii. 21. HI & = to enjoy long trauti 
/ ‘ » tiao 

prosperity. V. xiii. 27. _** . gr A . , 

jffi Not. Passim. The frequency of its fSg> H>e name of a lake, the 

yXI use is characteristic of the Shoo. = do p ang present Po-yang. III. i. Pt. i. 38 ; Pt. ii. 

not. V. ii. 3. p‘eng was also the name of a wild 

pt Large; to enlarge, give full develop- tribe. V. ii. 3. 

V* ment to; largely. V. vni. 4 : xiii. 22: xx. xlj To display, give distinction to. V. xi. 
Aionn^ g ; xxi. 7 : xxii. 7, 19: xxv. 4. Observe 18 : xxiv. 7 ; IV, vii. Pt. i. 6. To make — 

huang p I ZC. zrT. and pi nr y ; x 5 7 clung be made— manifest ; plainly. II. iii- 3 : iv. 

J A -3- ... 4: IV. iii. 3: iv. 8: V. i. Pt. ii. 3; Pt. ii*. 

AA A younger brother or cousin. Ilr. hi. 2 ubserve . IV . ii. 5. 

u 3 : V. vi. 12 ; et at. 0 brethren ^ A 8hadow . II. ii. 5. 

or cousins. V. xvii. 6 : xxi. 2. ffj; y, n ,j 

ffc — paternal and maternal relatives. THE 60nt RADICAL. ^ . 

V-H.6. ftjUk with brotherly 

affection. V. xi. 5. -jn. To serve ; to make to serve. V. ii. 9 : v. 

an (I) Weak ; weakness. IV. ii. 7 : V. i v. ’l5t 5 : vii. 8 : xiii. 12. 

Ppl 40. — to despise. IV. vii. Pt. i. 15. 3 f™ 

C») %% ,1,e name uf a stream - UI - -ftfc That, those. III. iii. 7 : V. i. Pt. ii. 5, 

i. Pt. i. 72 ; Pt. ii. 5- ] wC 8. = there. V. xiii. 13. 

3E To he displayed. V. i. Pt. i. 8. To be ad- | 7’f 

dung justed. IV. v. Pt. i. 7. gg maintain j (1) To g0f to g0 t0 . p ags ; M , The 

in great display. V. xxiii. 3. ! WW1 ^ phrase ^ is very common. (2) 

extravagant talk. V. xv. 14 18. The pa8t , giT IV . v . Pt . ii. 3. So, 

JS? I o help; — sometimes « to correct. II. v r/C ^ ^ a _ 

7MJ ii. 11: iv. 5, 8 : V. i. Pt. i. 11; et stqne. perhaps, V, xix. 3. Thefuture. ItL T+e 

pem An assistant, helpers. II. iii. 1 : iv. 2 ; IV. v , , , T ... „ ■' s 

pi T ;;j p t j 2 henceforward. V. xiii. 9. 

' ' ...... 4rp To punish, to execute imperial justice. 

«*§ Valour, strength. II. in. 3. «Jf§, lit II. ii. 20 : ill. iv. 1 : IV. ii. 6 : V. iii. 1, 7 : . 

k-eang sound and strong in body. V. iv. 26. In 1 C .u*f v i>- 7 (n. 6.); tt at. 

..tiUiinf* . — Jhi • , , I ^ s . 


To serve ; to make to serve. V. ii. 9 : v. 
5 : vii. 8 : xiii. 12. 

That, those. III. iii. 7: V. i. Pt. ii. 5, 
8. = there. V. xiii. 13. 

(1) To go, to go to. Passim. The 


ch‘iang p 17> j 


= violence, or the violent. 


Still more. V. xxii. 4. 


THE 58th RADICAL. 


(1) To go, to go to. II. ii. 20 ; et tape, 
tsoo I* > s much used along with |jf. (2) 
1811 Like the 2d use of = the past. V. x. 8. 
To wait for. IV. v. Pt. i. 5. 


(I) A cup. ^ 


a cup used in 


To go along or round. III. iv. 3. 
to review. V. i. Pt. ii. I. 


the ancestral temple, and a figure of f™..’ 1 
which was embroidered on the lower " siin 

garment of the emperor, which he wore 'Me afe =to be frenzied. Spoken of 

on great occasions. II. i t. 4. (2) The Y> 'sSw 

nature of man, witbits sense of the duties i™ nnn “ < x " 

belonging to its various relations. V. iv. LJ 1 0 . . . . . . „ 

2, 3 : ix. 16. (3) A rule, a law. IV. iii 7 • ® . (0 Standard tubes, used as pitch pipes 

V. ix. 13, 22; et tape. (4) Constant' kuh ln mU61C ’ f nd J° r otl >er purposes. II. 

l — L. * _ J ' I .J . ; Q m l . 4U TV . > /«s rr*_ v. 


regular; to be constant, addicted to. V. Iii '• II. iv. 4. (2) To be 


x. 4, 5 : xvi. 13 : xvii. 3 , et at. 


a law to. V. viii. 4. 
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how 

hou 


& 

stu 

hsii 

6t 

t l oo 

t‘u 


f 

tc 


1/fc 

ts'ung 



xvnq 


tsung 

y» 

yu 



yuA 

*'u 


That which is after. (1) As a noun. 
A future ; = after wards. I V. v. Pt. i. 3 : vii. 
Pt. li 7 : V'. vi. 15; et al. An heir, succes- 
sors. V. vii. 1 1 : xvii. 3 : xix. 3. Those lie- 
hind. V. iii. 9. Obs. V. xxii. fi. (2) As an 

adj. Future, after. We have 

Sip 

0 ’ 13 ’ anf ' P° r * ,a P s other phrases. 

IV. ii. 8 : iv. G : v. Pt. i. . r > : X. 11: V. viii. 
2 \ttal. |flj ^ Z A.’ xxvi - 3 ‘ 

As a verb. To put last, postpone. IV. 
ii. 6. To be remiss in. To remain. V.xii. 

13, xiii. 13, 20, 29, 30. € #■ v - 
7, need not Ire toned. 

^ J.U, one of Tu’s provinces. III. i. 

Pt. i. 28. ^ certain wild tribes. 

V. xxix. 1, 5. 

(1) Followers. IV. ii. 14. Soldiers. 
V. iii. 9. (2) fjJ the minister of 
Instruction. II. i. 19: V. ii. 2: iv. 7 : xi. 


2: xix. 10: XX. 8. 


To get, to be got. IV. ii. 8 : V. vi. 14 : 
vii.G: xii. 2 ( = to get successfully.) 

to commit crime, offend. V. ix. 15, 

16. 


To follow ; to act in accordance or com- 
pliance with. II. ii. 3, 6 6. 13, 18: et 
passim. =*=to employ as before. V. xix. 

15. to allow the son to 

succeed, and to protect him. V. xii. 11. 


MZ&& , the moon's following 
(= course among) the stars. V. iv. 38. 
= accordance with reason. V. iv. G. To 
be made to follow, — to a certain place. HI. 
i. Pt. i. 74 ; — their natural channels, p.9. 
To be observed. II. i. 2. From ; — as a 
sequenceof. Adverbially, = consequent- 
ly. V. xiv. 27 : IV. viii. Pt. ii. 3: vii. Pt. 
i. 14. 


to show an easy forbearance. 

V. xxi. 7. 

Dow, 3d tone. Followers, immediate 
attendants. V. xxvi. 2. 


(1) To drive a carriage. III. ii. 4 : V. 
xxx. 5. (2) To wait on, be in attend- 
ance on. III. iii. 3. ## V. xxvi. 4. 
(3) To advance — present — to. xxii. 23. 
(iy To manage, superintend. In the 
phrase j'jfp f||,, managers of affairs, 
which was a favourite description of 
managers and officers under the Chow 
dyn. V. i. Pt. i. 2 : II. ii. ; et tape. (5) To 
condescend to. Spoken of the emperor’s 
demeanour to his ministers. II. ii. 12. 

All round. To extend one’s proceed- 
ings all round. II. i. G. 


To return, give back. II. i. 8 : IV. vi. 
1 : vii. Pt. iii. 6 : V. xxix. +. To report 
the execution of a commission. V. xiii. 1. 
To recover. V. vii. 4. To reply to. IV. 


\m 

I fow 

i fou 

* 

seun 

hsiin 

m 

we 

wei 


dung 
cb eng 



te 




i xm 

j hsin 


peik 

‘pi. 

& 

ke 

chi 

v n 

jen 

t‘ih 

t’S 

-dr 

;Ui' 

wang 


viii. Ft. i. 11. to continue IV. 

vii. Pt. i. 4. 

Again. V. xii. 8. 


To comply with. 4^:1 V. xxii. 24. 


(1) Small. II. ii. 15. To be reduced 
to obscurity. V. iv. 37. (2) The seat 

of a wild tribe. V. ii. 3: xix. 11. (3) A 
principality so called. IV. xi. 1. 

To wait for. II. iv. 2: III. iii. 3 : IV. 
ii. 6 : v. Pt. ii. 5. 


(1) To he called. II. i. 28. (2) To 
be verified, III. iv. 2. Verifications. V. 
iv. 4, 32, 34. 


Virtue, virtuous deeds ; virtuous ; vir- 
tuously. Passim. % «• Sii - 3 ‘ 

— fl^V.vi.3,4. =gi,V.iv. 



^j£, xviii. 23, = to hold as a virtue. The 


term is also used of conduct, or a course, 
which is not virtuous, but indifferent or 
positively evil ; as in IV. i. 3: vii. Pt. iii. 
4 (a. b.j : viii. Pt. ii. 5 : V. i. Pt. ii. 3 : iv. 
10 : xv. 13 : X. 23 : xviii. 27 ; et a/. 

Excellent; excellently. V. xv. 10: xix. 
18. To set forth the excellence of. II, i. 


2 . 


THE 61st RADICAL. 

The heart; the heart, the mind, denot- 
ing the mental constitution generally. 
Observe jj|[ ^ jjj|, IV. vii. Pt. 
iii. 3; and Jjg Jfc ^ V. xxv. 3; 
j\^>, the mind of Heaven, and 

the mind of God. IV. iii. 

8, and vi. 8. V. ix. 5, to settle, 

establish, the heart ; but the same phrase 
is different in xix. C, 12. 

Must, as an auxiliary. IV. i. 3: iv. 8: 
v. Pt. iii. 4, 7 : V. i. Pt. i. 1 1 ; Pt. ii. 5, 7 : 
xx. 5 : xxi. 12. 

(1) To fear. V. xviii. 27. To be appre- 
hensive, cautious. M ’ v - “• 19 : 
xxii. 25: xx vii. 11. (2) To hate. V. xxx. 
4. 

To bear, to endure. to be 

unable to endure. III. iii. 2: IV. iii. 3. 
Patience. V. xxi. 12. 

Errors. V. ir. 19, 23. 


To forget, to be forgotten. V. vii. 2 : 
viii. 3: x. 7. 
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cbih 


t‘een 

l‘iea 


The will, the aims. Sape. ^ff>> ! 
all one's purposes. II. ii. 6- = earnest 

thought. II. i. 84. t0 m* ke the 

wiil to serve, service of the will. V. xiii. 12. 

To disgrace. I. 12: IV. v. Pt. i. 3: V. 
xxv. 3- 


Strange. III. i. Pt. i. 26. 


to be alarmed. V. x*»i. 1. 


ch'ub 

eh’tt 


To be sincere. 




V. xix. *. 


* To be loyal ; loyalty. To give one’s 
A& whole heart to. IV. ii. 7: iv. 6, 7: V. i- 
rJ>u»g pt. L S: xvii. 3: xxv. 1 : xxvi. 2. 
i>u To be sincere ; sincerity. IV. us. 9: vu. 
V\d Pt. ii. 6 ; V. vii. 10, 18 : ix. 6, 22 : xvi. 2 : 
tain xix. To regard sincerely, xviu. 23. 

To be believed. xviii. 21. Observe. ^ I 
jg< xviii. 21. To believe sincerely. 
y. riii. Pt. ii. 18. 

To think; to think of, to regard, 


ch'to 


IQs 

nceu 

nieo 


thoughts. II. U. 10 ; et mq*. 


to reflect on. Y. ix. 12s Though tfuliy. V. 1 
i*. 4. 

AjJ. to Mu»h, to be ashamed. III. 

iroA lil. 9. 


nu 

hv>uh 

hu 

& 

fun 

fen 

& 

noo 

nu 

i 

ho 


© 

at 

tz& 


To siight, to show indifference. V. xx. 
16. Defects of govt. 11. iv. 4 ; but this 
passage it uncertain. 

To be angry. V. xxi. 11. 


To be angry ; anger. IV. vii. Pt. Hi. 8 : 


§ fe“ 


tat 

tai 

keih 

chi 


V. i. Pt.i.5: iv.8: xv. 17. 

anger one*a-aelf. V. vii. Pt. ii. 8. 

To rely on. It occurs in three com- 
binations, each of which requires study. 

+£$?> «• v - u ' 4i ! 

V. xxiv. 10. 

To think, to think of. II. ii i- 1 : iv. 1 : , 
IV. v. Pt. ii. 7 : et tap*. Thinking. V. 
iv, 6. To wish. II. iii. 8, The character 
is marked in the third tone in 1. 1, to be 
thoughtful. 

To be idle. II. ii, 6, 9 : ef tap*. *• to 
cease, IV. xi. 7. To grow weary. IV. i. 
3, Idly. III. ii, 8, 

Haste. V, iv, 24. 


(1) Constant ; constancy ; constantly. 
IV. iii. 2 (seeifefr): ir. 7: xi. 3: V iv - 
34 : xi. 2 : xiii. 4 : xxiv. 8. To . make con- 
stant, to preserve long. V. nu. 1*. (2) 
Ul» the name of a mountain. III. i. 
PtTii. l. The name of a rivet. HI. '■ W. 
i. 9. 

To fear, be afraid. IV. ii. 1 : vii. Pt. B. 

8 : viii. Pt. i. 2 : X. 1 : V. ri. 16: Wit. 4. 

— to frighten. IV. vii. Ft. i. 12. 

To pity, compassionate. II. t. u . iv.i. 
2: V. vii. 8; et at ^ the house 
of mourning. V. xxii. 1 1 • To be anxious 
about. V. xii. 23: xiv. 7: xvi. 9: xix. 1. 
Anxieties. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 15: V. xi». 9: 
xvi. 1 8. ‘j'jfe., to enter into anxieties. 

V. xxiii. 6. to labour anxious- 
ly. xxvii. 8. , . - 

To be ashamed, to be ashamed of. IV. 
viii. Pt. ii. 9; Pt. iii. 10. 

To respect. Reverently. t 
viii. Pt. i 8. ^ V. viii. 8 . 

to feel 


SJtS“ 

s.V.xi.3. 


JjL 

TeE 


The nature, Used with ref, to man. 
^ IV, r. Pt.i.9: V, xii. 15. the 

hsing Heavenly nature, IV. x. 3. *|4*.i 

the nature invariably right. IV. iii. 2. 
Used with ref, to animals, V. t . 8 (a, b.) 

' t. Ill, 


m 

vt/tn 

jriiAD 

& 

as 

ru 

Blah 


To murmur, U) murmur against, 
iii. 8 : IV. ii. (S ; V, ix. 21 ; et tap*. What 
provokes resentment. V. ix. 22 : x. 11. 

= dissatisfaction, 111. iii, 5: V. ix. 
6, = enmity. V. i. Pt. iii. 2. 

ijjg- (o blush, to be ashsmed. III. 
iii. 9. 


To be pained. 

the smart. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12. 
sickness and pain. V. ix. 6. 

To be peaceful, at ease, 
lead to the enjoyment of case. 

To respect or revere ; to obey reverent- 
ly, attend reverently to ; respectfulness, 
reverence. I. 10: II. i. 1 : H. 20: in. 3, 6: 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 17 : V. Hi. 7: tt tape. — 
courteous, humble. I. 1: V. xv. 4, 10. 
Before other verba, its force is advermal 
and ■=■ reverently. Ill ii. 8: IV. vii. Pt. 
iii. 5, 10: V, i. Pt. iii 8; et toot. 

V. xviii. 5, 17, where the meaning 
spected (past participle). 

To stop, cease. V. x, 11. 


To he pleased, IV, v. Pt. ii. 5 : V. iii. 
9, To please, give pleasure to. V. i. Pt. 

iii. 3. 

All ; altogether, fully. IV. »• 1 : vii- Pt. 
i. 5: V. xvi. 18. In everything. V. xiii. 8. 

To repent. III. iii. 9: IV. vii. Pt. i. 12, 
17. Repentance. V . iv. 22. 


Oha. 

re- 
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To oppose, act. contrary to. V. xxiv. 9. 


/»• 


^ To repent and alter, i. 
tseiten penitent heart. V. i. Pt. i, 7. 
chiiao 

To awake. 


— to recover. V. xxii. 7. 


woo 

wu 

ili’nn 

huan 


J* 


Calamity, disaster. IV. yiii. Pt. ii. 8. 


To be tad. III. iii. 9. 


The feelings. V. ix. 6. 


tt L ng 

ehfing 


hut 


hui 


(1) To giro honour to. IL i. 16: V. 
xiii. 15, 83. a in a large and generous 
way. II. iil. 1 : V. xiii. 10. To prove the 

solidity of. V. iii. 9. Obeerre -fj 

II. iii. 8 . (2) flft J, the name 
of a mountain. III. i. Pt. i. 78. 

To stand in awe of. IV. vii. Pt. 1. 6. 


ttth 

t'i 

it 




No other character occurs to frequent- 
ly in the Shoo as this. I have counted 
more thau 350 instances of its use. We 
find it constantly at the beginning of 
Books and paragraphs, where it is hardly 
susceptible of translation, and we may 
content ourselves with saying that it is 
an initial particle. Here we may call it, 
note; there it is simply as the note which 
a roan gives when be clears his throat 
preparatory to speaking. We And it 
again as frequently in the middle of sen- 
tences, coming after the subject, and 
acting as the copula to connect it and the 
predicate. For this usage of it the stu- 
dent may refer especially to. III. i, where 
it occurs nearly 80 times. Again, it is 
sometimes treated at a verb, and defined 

to thick of, to care for. E. g. 
II. iv. 3: IV. v. Pt. iii. 5 : V. i. Pt i. 5 ; 
Pt iii. 4. Lastly, it is used constantly as 
a conjunction, connecting sentences and 
clauses together, and must be variously 
translated — and, but, and to, namely, &c. 
It often «= only, half adverbial, half con- 
junctive. E. g. II. ii. 3, 20 : TV. vii. Pt 
ii. 4, 6: V. iv. 18. Its use along with 

jjjjjj, as in II. i. 11, 16, 17, 20,23,25,26; 
and after and '^fcfc, as in IV. 

vii. Pt i. 7 ; PtTii' 5 :.V. i. Pt. i- 4, is to 
be observed. 

(1) Tobekindto;tolove.V.i.PtH.4: 
xv. 10. We have I|^ xxvii. 4 ; 
ffi, xv, 6, 14 ; -Hp IV. v. Pt. ii. 5, 
To be kind ; the kind. II. iii. 2; V. xrii. 
4. (2) To accord with, to obey. II. i. 
17 ; ii. 5 : IV. i. Pt. i. 1 : V. xiii. 27 : xviii. 


£5 

o 


21. To be accordant, accordantly, with 
reason. II. iv. 8: V. ix. 6: xvi. 22. (8) 
A kind of three-cornered halberd. V. xxii. 
21 . 

Evil, wickedness ; the evil. V. i. Pt. iii. 
4 : iv. 40 : xxiv. 7; et al. SSL, deeds 
of evil. V. xvii. 4. 35, chief crimi- 
nals. V. ix. 16. men of wick- 

ed practices. TV. viii, Pt. ii. 5. 
to set an example of wickedness. IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 12. 

To hate. V. xxx. 7. fp jjS, mani- 
festations of selfish disliking. V, iv. 14. 

To he idle ; to be idle at II. iv. 11 : IV. 
vii. Pt. i. 11. 

To go beyond. V. ii. 7. 8. To be ia 
error ; faults. II. ii. 12 : IV. viii. Pt. iii. 
6 : V. xv, 18, 17 ; et tape. -J-* Ay, the 
ten evil ways. IV. iv. 7. = to chastise. 

V. xxviii. 2. ? = to be exhausted. V. 

xxx. r. 

$1 Simple. &£jgLj§.ttLU.5. 

yu 

yu 

To love, to be loved. V. x. 5, 11. (foil, 
by *J“): II. ii. 17. Love. IV. iv. 4- 
Compassion. III. iv. 7. To love one’s- 
self. V. xviii. 22. 

To influence. II. ii. 21 : V. xxxi. 8 (foil, 
by ■ r p). 

To he ashamed. ^ JJ&, IV. viii. 
Pt. iii. 10. 

To be careful to — , to attend carefully 
to ; carefully. II. i. 2 : ii. 1 7 : iii. 1 : iv. 2, 
**»» j j ; in. j, i s. ii. 15 : ft eetpissime. To be 
•hen cautious in. V. ix. 8 : xviii. 10. =*= care- 


35 

■din 

tooo 

wu 

ti 


hit, 
tie* 
eh Hen 


qae 

mi 


lean 


Ictcei 

kuei 


guen 

yuan 

m 

leii 

ii 

IS 

t'aou 

t'ao 


ful anxiety, xix. 24. jif precau- 
tionary measures, xix. 13, 14, 18, 18. 
t§®V.viii.8. 

To be honest and blunt ; Muntness. IL 
iii. 3. 

‘j^L-p®, to he apprehensive. IV. hi 6. 

Excessive, insolent. IV. iii. 7. 


To desire to do good. V. xxiv. 7. 


moo 

mo 


trait 

JS 

asta 

ui 


To be ashamed of, s feeling of shame 
for. IV. ii. 1. 

The wicked, secretly wicked. V. xx. 
11 : xxiv. 7. jy | |||j, to take the wick- 
edness or guilt to one’s self. 11. ii. 21. 
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ieit 
1 u 


k-iny 

firing 

ts'eih 

ch*i 


>*u 


*u*s 

p'ftng 

p*cng 

»* 

tui/ 

till 

lisien 

*1^ 

Seen 

hseen 


« 

wioio 

mou 


iin 


che 

chih 

m 

eft 1 iny 


e 

It 

ha'ae 

huai 


To contemn, be insolent. II. ii. 20 : V. 

vi. 3. idle dissipation. II. iv. 8 

To think anxiously ; to think anxiously 

about. IV. v. Pt. iii. 8 : viii. Pt. ii. 6. 

To soothe. to tread the path 

of satisfaction, the way to soothe one’s- 
self. V. xxvii. 13. 

(1) Excellence. V. xxvii. 22: xxx. 8. 
(2) To be happy ; happiness. V. x. t> : 
xxvii. 13. (3) To congratulate : cause 
for congratulation. IV. ii. 6 : iv. 8. 

To be sorrowful. IV. vii. Pt. i. 1. To 
sympathize with : sympathizingly. IV. 

vii. Pt. ii. 3: V. xv iii. 4. 

To be sorrowful ; sorrow. II. iii. 2 : 
V. iv. 40 : xxx. 3. ^ V. xxv. 2. 

ftn< * t jffr ■ to occupy the 
place of sorrow and mourning. IV. v. Pt. 
i. 10: viii. Pt. i. I. To sympathize with. 

IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6. Obs. IV. 

vii. Pt. ii. 7. 

To lean upon. V. xxii. 2, 24. 


leu 

elm 


To be abhorred V. ix. 15, 16, 17. 


Laws, rules ; a pattern. II. iv. U : III. 
iv. 2 : IV. viii. Pt. ni. 6 : V. xvii. 3 : xxvi. 
9. To take as a pattern. IV. viii. ! t. 
ii. 3. 

^ A' *' atterp rs. V. xix. 20: xxvi. 

7 - uK K’ ttie P oor People. IV. vii 
I’t. i. 12. 

(1) To respond, be responded, to. II. 
tv. 2, 7. = harmoniously. V. ix 7 

(2) The name of the fourth gate of the 
palaee. V. xxiii. 1. 

(1) To exert one’s-self, to be energe- 
tic; to labour strenuously for. II. i 17. 
ii. 11: iii. 6 : iv. 1 ; IV. iv. 2 : V. Pt. ii. 
6; Pt. iii. 3: et snyv. (2) To be great." 
IV. u. 5. To make great. IV. ii. 5. To 
acknowledge the greatness of. II ii 14 
To please. V. xi. 7. To be pleased. 
IV. v. Pt. i. 7 : V. ix. 19. ^ 4gg, * 

be indisposed, sick. V. xxii. 1. 

111 and ^ ^ ^ be full of 
trembling awe. V. i. Pt. ii. 9 ; m ;|j 5 
To be resentful. = Cruel. V. xviii 

6. 

To correct. V. i. Pt. i. 6. To correct 
one 9-self, to take warning. V. xxvii. 12 
To punish ; punishment. V. xxvii. 20. 
Admirably. V. xv. 10. 

(!) To embrace, surround. I. 11 : jj 

iv. 1. (2) To cherish,— either to love and 

be grateful to, or to love and protect. II. 


Jco 


2£ 

MOW 

mou 

rk 

spfih 

hsii 

a 

ju„y 


ft 

, chtng 
1 cheng 


ii. 10: iii. 2: III. iii. 0; et vwpe. 

% V. XV. 1 0. Foil, by -^p. IV. v. Pt. 

iii. 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 4. To cling to, — as a 

place. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 4. = to obev 

gladly. IV. iv. 3 : V. xx. 15. (3) To be 
tranquil; tranquillity. V. xxviii. 1 : xxx. 

8. (4). jHj the name of a tract 
of country. II. i. Pt. i. 6. 

To fear. IV. ii. 4: V. xxvii. 21. 
to be reverently afraid. V. i. Pt. i. 

10: xv. 4. t0 be tremblingly 

afraid. IV. iii. 6. 

THE 62d RADICAL. 

A spear or lance. V. ii. 4: iii. 8: xxii. 
19, 21. -=a spearman, xxii. 11. 

IV. viii. I’t. ii. 4. yfr, V. xxix. 

The fifth of the ealendaric atem-ehar- 
actcrs. V. i. Pt. ii. 1 : iii. 8 : xii. 2, 5 : xiii. 

99. ^ one of the emperors of the 

Shang dynasty. V. xvi. 7. 

The eleventh of the ealendsric hranch- 
churacters. V. iii. 3: xii. 3: xxix. 5. 

(1) A weapon of war. 

XIX. 22. ""■! 4^ 3^;= to raise 

war. II. ii. 17: IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. 

£ , to don arms. V. iii. 8. = to attack. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 5. (2) Great. IV. vii. Pt. i. 
1 1 : V'. ix. I. (3) The name of the wild 
tribes of the west. III. i. Pt. i. 83: V. 
xxviii. 2. But we find juny in the east. 
V. xxix. 1,5. 

(1) To complete, to perfect, to estab- 
lish. I. 8: II. ii. 6: IV. 8, 11 ; et pussim. 

fik t0 the condition of the 

people. V. xx. 13. Obs. xiii. 

II. ii. 14. To be completed. 

I. 1 1 : V. xxvii. 20 ; et al. Observe ^ 

ffc, II. ii. 8; IV. v. Pt. i. 9. 

Am is spoken of music, II. iv. 9. 
Completed ; complete, perfect. III. i. Pt. 

ii. 23: IV. viii. Pt. ii. 13; Pt. iii. 6: V. 

iii. 3 : v. 8 ; el ttepe. JjjjjjJ , complete 
men, thoroughly accomplished. V. ix. 5 ; et 

fk — the determinate counsel. 
V. iii. 7. ^ = an office whose work 
is done. IV. v. Pt. iii. 9. But the same 
phrase often occurs, = to complete one’s 
w ork, completed work. jjfj the 

realizations of the autumn. I. 6. Jj 
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alone = completion. V. xxiv. 5. (2) The 
posthumous title of the 2d einp. of the 

Chow dyn. V. x. 9, 10 : xxv. 2. J&igf’ 
T^ng the Successful. IV. ii. 1 : vi. 3 ; et 
scepe. r&m* the capital at Lf>, to 
which the people of Yin were removed. 
V. xxiv. I, 14. 

4h The first personal pronoun ; also pos- 
sessive. I, me, my, we, us, our. Passim, 
go 
wo 

jilj- To caution ; cautions, warnings. II. ii. 
7l% 7 : III. iii. 3 : iv. 2 : IV. vi. 1 : V. xix. 1 : 

If d iX ' beWil i ru °f- IV. v *ii. Pt. ii. 4: 

R V. xxvii. 13. pfe,’ be cautious, take 

care. II. ii. 6 ILL iv. 7: IV. v. Pt. i. 3: 
V. xvii. 4: xxi. 4. 

lit To do violence, to assault. V. xi. 2, 3. 
71X To be injurious. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 13. 
ts'eang 
ch’iang 

dj? Perhaps. V. xiv. 26 : xv. 18 : xxi. 18. 
It most frequently occurs after negative 

huo adverb8 - 43 |^. 11 ii. 11. et sitpe ; *. 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 6, et soe/# : ]£5[, V. xxi. 5 ; 
yjv, IV, vii. Pt. ii. 6: lj|j, IV. xi. 1 ; j 
and III. iii. 6 ; when its force is to 
put the assertion with some reservation, 
or to make the command with some 
modification. Sonetimes it makes the 
sentence hypothetical, — if, should it be 
that. V. x. 14 : xv. 1 7 : III. iv. 3. Observe 

V. xr. 5. 

id/ To distress. V. vi. 3. 


To tap. to strike gently. II. iv. 9. Read 
lc'ea, «=■ to subject to the laws. V. ix. 1 7. 

(1) To subdue. IV. x. 1. (2) To sus- 
tain, be equal to. V. xvi. 20. = fully, 

xxiii. 3. 

A kind of lance. V. xxi. 21. 


*=* quibbling. V. xxx. 5. 

tsei 

ebieh 

=gfc (1) To put — be put — to death. V. ii. 
foA 10. V. xii. 21 : xviii. 11. Obs. 

* u ^ “• 5 : I v - *• '^° murder, 

to slaughter. V. i. Pt. iii. 1 : xxvii. 3'. 
= in danger of being murdered, xxvii. 
4. 5. To ruin. IV. x; 7 (foil, by -J*). 
(2) ? disgrace. V. i. Pt. iii. 4. (3) Used 
f«*r mh. to exert. IV. iii. 4. 


for j, to exert. IV. iii. 4. 

Brj^ (!) To fight. they fought 

chen a great battle. III. ii. 1. (2) To fear, 
C ^ 1An be full of awe. V. xxvui. 23. 

IV. ii. 4. 


To sport, to play. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 2 : x. 2. 

he 

hsi 

-gll* To carry on' the head. - = to support, 

4SV. l.nnni.. TT ii 1 H . TV H ii 


to honour, II, ii. 17 : IV. ii. tf. 


THE 63d RADICAL. . 

The projecting edge of a raised hall or 
platform. V. xxii. 21. 


(1) Tribulations, calamity. IV. v. Pt. 

ii. 3 : V. vii. 13 : xiv. 17. (2) |5| -pj£, 
to commit transgression, to offend. IV. 

iii. 6. (3) To come to. V. xiii. 13. (4) 
To stop or still. V. ix. 21. 

A place. V. vii. 10. (2) To rest in ; 
a resting place. V. xv. 1 : xiv. 16. (3) 
That which ; which. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7 : V. 
Pt. i, 11 : ii. 10 ( = wherein) : iii. 6 : v. 8 : 
vi. 16, 19: xxi. 14: xxx. 4 
(4) At the end of a sentence, — an exple- 
tive. V. xvi. 8. 

(1) An apartment. V. xxii. 19. (2) 
The name of a constellation, — a part of 
Scorpio. III. iv. 4. 

(1) The name of a principality. III. 
ii. 3 (2) The name of a minister of 

T'ae-inow. V. xvi. 7. 

HIH Jp|, a screen ornamented with 
figures of axes. V. xxii. 14. 

THE 64th RADICAL, 

The bands. It is used — but with 
one exception — always in the phrase 

nm «*■ to do obeisance with 
the hands to the face and the head to the 
ground. II. iv. 1 1 : IV. v. Pt. ii. 3, 4 : V. xii. 

8, 24 ; et al. The other instance is n 
to borrow a band from, to make 
use of. IV. iv. 2. 

To beat with a stick, or with twigs. II. 
i. 11. 


To defend. V. xxviii. 3. 

To receive. II. iv. 6 : III. iv. 1 : IV. iii. 
7 ; et al. To take and carry. V. xxii. 23. 
To receive, = to wait on oue’s wishes. IV, 
? viii. Pt. i. 1 ; Pt. iii. 7 : V. xxvi. 2 ; et al. 
To receive, = to carry out one’s plans or 
work ; to receive and undertake the 
charge of. III. iv. 5: IV. v. Pt. ii. 7 : vii. 
Pt. ii. 3, 4 ; Pt. iii. 5 : V. iii. 5 ; et s.e/ie. 
= to acknowledge. V. xx. I. = to an- 
ticipate. IV'. viii. Pt. i. 11. ift# -t 
reverently to obey the will of God. 

v ia. 6 s,. % ± 7- » Hi IV. 
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% 



y« 


n 


1*010 

t‘oa 



chd 


m 

P<10H 

pao 

ft 

foo 

fu 


v. Ft i. 2. = to treat, to deal j 

with. V. xviii. 5 ; but IV. vii. Pt. i. 3, is 
different. J£j[, following up with. 

IV. viii. Pt. II. 2. V viii. 1. 

Abilities. V. xxx. 6, 7. , won- 

derful contrivances. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 

To repress, pj ijjjj, to attain humi- 
lity, V. xv. 8. 

To throw, to lay. ^p, to lay on. 

V. vii. 8. 

(1) To break off. = shorten- 

ing of life. V. iv. 40. (2) To determine, 
to settle. V. xxvii. 30. The meaning of 

ft S $£ JftJi in P- 8, ia hardly de- 
termined. 

To carry in the arms. V. xxii. 10. 


To tap. or touch gently. Spoken of 
the handling of musical instruments. II. 
i. 24 : iv. 9, 10. 


pA 

pa 

ft 

ken 

chii 

n 

cJwe 

chueh 

m 

ch turn 
chao 

n 

p2 


ft 

kaS 

kuo 

m 

Lurry 

m 

ch*ih 

ft 

cht 

chih 


To be pulled or torn up. V. vi. 16. 

To hold fast "fpl, to apprehend. 
V. x. 14. 

To be stupid ; stupid. IV. vii. Pt. i. 8 : 
V. xx. 18. 


To call out. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 7. <•> t< 

bring on. II. ii. 21. 

. To do obeisance. The ministers bov 
to the emperor, and he returns the ohei 
sance. V. xxii. 26, 27, 28; el nl Thi 
fullest expression of homage is ^ ^ 

see The form — 

^ is alto frequent. II. i 17, 21, 22 

23 : ii. 18 ; el of. We hare ^ H =F 

to do reverence for the excellent words 
11. ii. 21 : Hi. 1. 

(1) Tire end of an arrow applied ti 
the string. IV. v. Pt i. 7. (2) A name 
V. xvi. 12. 

To fold the hands, i. e. to bring then 
together in the style of ceremony. Ii 

the phrase. mm V. iii. 8: xxiv. 5 

To hold. In the phrase J3§|£fe, V 
xii. 10. 1i§n*T 

To point to. to indicate. IV.vii.pt. i. 7 
= referring to, as to, IV. x. 8. ifi 
what he aimed at. V. vii. 15. ^ 



m 

k'wti 

k‘uei 



sow 


SOU 



cht 

cliih 


Jte 

Tim 

foo 

ftt 



Po 


Io the phrase jgjfcn.u.*i. ? 
to withdraw. 

To deliver, give to. 1.3: V. xxii. 27, 28. 


To take charge of, to handle, to direct. 
III. iv. 1 : V. xx. 7—12. 

To bring on. V. xviii. 29. 

To receive; to be received. IV. v. Pt. 
ii. 7 : V. v. 7. 


To push and overthrow. IV. ii. 7. To 
puah forward, advance. V. xx. 20. 


To cover, conceal. IV. vii. Pt. i. 14. 

To calculate. = to study. III. i. Pt. 
ii. 20. Q the name of the highest 
minister under Yaou and Shun. II. i. 2, 
17: V. xx. 3. 

To bow, — in salutation. V. xxiii. 2, 7. 


(1) To be displayed. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 
II : V.i.Pt. ii.8: xiii. 14 : xiv. 22: xxv.6. 
= to point out, bring to the light. I. 12. 

to declare. V. xxii. 24. (2) ^ 

^j>J, one of Yu’s nine provinces. III. i. Pt. 
i. 37. 


Appears in the text in the from ijjg. 

mm* the name of a mountain and 
wild people, in the west. III. i. Pt. i. 83. 
Doss, damage. II. ii. 2l. 


To strike forcibly, — as the strings in 
playing a lute. II. iv. 9. 


To come, to arrive. IV. x. 4. 


U) To soothe; to bring to tranquillity. 
’ • Pt. iii. 4 : iii. 5 : viii. 2 : xiii 10 (foil, 
by ): xx. 1. iv. v. Pt. i. 

2. (2) To accord with, be observant of. 

ii T n - iU - *■ 

.0) To spread abroad; to propagate, 
aifluse. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7: V. ix. 17; xxvii. 
», 12, Applied to the sowing of seed, in 
which application some read it in the 2d 
tone. II. i. is : ir. ] ; V. vii. 11. *= to 

encourage. V. ix. 1. (2) To be separat- 
ed. III. i. pt. ii. 7. — transported. V. 

vii. 6. (3) To reject. V. i. Pt ii. 3 : 
xviii. 22 (4) ft and §^, the 

name of a mountain. III. i. Pt. i. 1. 4 ; Pt. 
ii. 8. 
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To strike. ^ 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. 


>, to extinguish. 


To flog. = the scourge. II. iv. 0. 
To be beaten. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 10. 


To choose, to select. V. iv. 20; xxvii. 
11, 12, ,14. 

To tap. — as in playing the sounding- 
stone. II. i. 24 : iv. 9, 10. 


3d tone. A trap. V. xxix. 3. 

(1) Docility. II. iii. 3. To train to 
o!>edience. V. xx. 8. (2) To throw into 
confusion. III. iv. 4. 

To steal upon occasion offered. ^ 
||§, V. ix. 15 : xxix. 4. ^ V. 
xxvii. 2. :g| IV. xi. 6. 

(.1) To lead by the hand. 

V. xix. 8. (2) To carry. 

personal attendants, xii. 10. 

THE 65th RADICAL. 


‘i, J^, the name -of a mountain in 

cht the west nnd of the wild tribes about it. 
chih III. i. Pt. i. 83. 

THE 66th RADICAL. J$T. 

l|A- (1) To recover. V. xxiv. 10. = to 

take and remove, xxii. 29. (2) =to 
snow keep back, to draw ons’s-selt' up from 
shou e tf or t. v. xvi. j6. 

It is for the most part identical in 
y em meaning and use with Jtj/p. (1) A place, 
yu III. i. Pt. i. 75. The place where. V. xiv. 
22, 26 ; el ill. (2) That which, that 
whereby. IV. ii. 6 : Pt. i. 7 : vii. Pt. i. 5 ; 

Pt. ii. 4, 6 ; el tapissime. m \k is 
frequent. II. ii. 3 : IV. viii. Pt. i. 1 : V. 
xi. 3: et al. In one place we have 

^ $ IV. i. 4. Obs. V. xiii. 19. (3) 

Serves the purpose of the copula. III. i. 
Pt. ii. 14. 

ttfy To change, to alter. IV. ii. 5 : V. xii. 
9 : xvii. 2, 7 : xxiii. 2. 


xxiv. 10. (3) f^J, the name of 

Yaou. I. 1. Many comm, read here, 
and explain differently. So with the 
character in tlie name of one 

of Yaou's ministers. I. 9. 

: jA- Government; the measures and rule* 

chin!/ 0, government. Pattim. j^, the 
cheug e |gbt objects of govt. V. iv. 4, 7. 

jjcfc, the sun, moon, and five planets ; 
but the meaning is doubtful. II. i. 5. mF 

All* 

& the various departments of govt. 

V. xx. 3. $k A , parties charged with 
the administration of govt. V. ix. 16. 
aL & it the name of the 19th Book,' 
Pt. V., where the phrase often occurs. 

to share in the offices 

of govt. xix. 5. 

4-L (1) Therefore. IV. x. 3 : V. x. 8, 11 : 

ha xvi. 8, 9 : xxvii. 10. (2) As a preposition, 
koc eoming after its regimen, on account of. 
ku IV. vii. Pt. ii. 5 : viii. Pt. i. 2. (3) AVhat 
is purposed. II. ii. 12. 
xk To require, as a charge. V. xi. 3. 

heaou 

hsiao 

To settle, to establish. V. xix. 15. m 
m ** jjix. V. vii. 5, 11. 1 to consider as com- 
pleted. xiii. 19. 

At To arrange orderly. II. iii. 1 : V. ix. 9 ; 
™ et al. To he arranged. II. i. 2 : ii. 7 : iv. 
sc “ 8: HI. i. Pt. i. 7. 8: V. iv. 2, 3; et aL 
* 18 ** Arrangements. II. it 7 (.fy, ^j^): “*• ® : 


To attack. III. ii. 4: V. iii. 8. = to 

punish. IV. ii. 7. — to work upon. V. 

xii. 3. 

To iet go. to send away. V. iii. 2. = 

to banish. II. i. 12 : I V. iii. 1 . To dismiss. 
V. i. Pt,. iii. 3. (2) To noglect, to dis- 

obey . V. ix. 18. Ik the ios; heart 


III. i. Pt. i 83: etui. Observe. 

V. viii. 13, 27. An order, a aeries. = a 
line. V. vii. x. 4. By degrees. V. xiii. 9. 

— to employ according to qualifica- 
tions. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 10. 

ML To teach. II. i. 29 : iii. 5 ; et scrpe. We 

bmou hilve o V - xix - 2 i tf- xyhi ‘ 

thi “° 2;) S %% ST - 14 ! and it x - 4 - 

'leaching, instructions, lessons. V. xiii. 
13, 16. — education, xx. 8. 

x. 1C. III. i. Pt. ii. 20. 3S. 

the duties belonging to the five rela- 
tions of society. II. i. 19: ii. II : V. iii. 
9. Jfjjj, the punishment in schools. 

II. i. Ii. = influence. III. i. Pt. ii. 23. 
LgL To l>e active or ’earnest; to be active 
nB* in ; active. II. ii. 2 : IV. viii. Pt. iii. 4 : V. 
win jx, 22. 

47- To save, to rescue. IV. v. Pt. ii. 3 : vii. 

TA. Pt ii. 13: V. vii. 12. 

kern 

chiu 

£/- An instrument, to give the signal of 
SX stopping the other instruments of music. 
y* II. iv. 9. 


vol m. 


86 
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pat 

pai 

& 

it'el 

nieh 


pe 

P« 

Sfc 

Ian 

Wc 

sun 

Vk 

kimj 


To min: to violate. II. ii. 20: IV. v. | 
Pt. ii. 3: xi. 1 : V. xx. 1 tj : xxi. 10. Ubs. 

Jf& V ‘ X1 - 2 • “destroyers. | 

IV. yii. Pt. i. 12. Ruin. IV- si. 8. j 
To fill up. V. x.xix. 3. 


folOH 

hao 

m 

keaon 

chiao 


To have in repair. V. xxi.x. 2. 


To secure the laces of a shield. V. xxix. 


To ruin. V. xxiv. 9. 


i/th 


teifi 

ti 


f‘Kt 

fu 


SCO 

shu 


To venture, presume, dare. Passim. 
In one passage, — daringly, vigorously. . 
IV. vii. Pt. lii. 10. 

(1) To disperse. V. iii. 9. (2) A : 

surname. V. xn i. 12. 

1 

Passim. To respect, to revere. It is I 
used as an active verb, to respect, to at- i 
tend respectfully to, the action so de-el ib- i 
ed being determined by the object vliich I 
follows, as in 

xii. 10, 20. et sope, (comp Jjjffo ph}, i 
IV. v. Pt.iii. 3); eta/; V.xxvii. j 

13; , V. ix. 8. Very often no ! 

object follows, or only a especially 
in the phrases $£ *£ and gfc £ 
when the verb — to be reverent. Reve- 
rence, respectfulness. II. iii. 3. Observe 
especially fp jUjy, V. xii. 16. It oc- 
curs frequently before other verbs, when 
its force of course is adverbial, = reve- 
rently, respectfully. A', y. 1. 3 : II. i. 19 : 
iv. 7 : V. xvi. 23. 

Enemies, opponents. V. xvi. 15. j 
IV. xi. 2, 7. To oppose, resist. V. 

iii. 9 (foil. by -^p). To be resisted. V. i. 
Pt. ii. 9. 

(1) To spread, lay out. — as mats. V'. 
xxii. 15, 16, 17, 18. (2) To divide and 
arrange. Spoken of Yu’s work. III. i. Pt. 

i. 1. So, foil, by -p, and without an 
object. II. ii. 1. (3) To spread abroad ; 
to set forth, to publish. II. i. 19: ii. 21 : 

IV. iii. 3 : V. iv. 9 ; et seepe. To lay bare 
the heart. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 3: V. xvi. 18 

0 b, -|feSl’ v - v. 

«• 8 ; ife n - v - xTi - 20 - anj 

II. >ii 4, Observe also ||ji ^ ) 
IBf ’ * v - 7 : i. 9. *=■ extensively. 

V. vi. 5: IV. iv. 6. — = amplifica- 

tion. V. iv. 15, 16. To be spread abroad. 
V . xxviii. 1 . (4) fifr j® . the name of 
a plain. III. i. Pt i. 4. 

Numbers, calculations. In the phrase 
M M- H. >>• H: V. iv. 8. 


(OO 

til 

M 

Ire/i 

lien 


/tenon 

llMiO 


To lie satiated with, to dislike. IV. v. 
Pt. ii. 7: V. vii i. 4 : xx. 21. = to be 

tired of and intermit. V. xiii. 21. 

To go to ruin. V. iv. 3. 


To concentrate, collect. V. iv. 9. Ex- 
actious. IV. xi. 7. It is read both in the 
2nd and 3d tones. 

To teach. IV. vii. Pt. i. 5 (foil, by p): 

vii ; Pt. iii. 5. 


THE 67th RADICAL. 


X 


wan 

wen 


ft 

ch'th 

»f 


(1) Veined, ornamented. V. xxii. 16. 
= ornamented fabrics. III. i. Pt. 16. 

= display. V. xiii. 5, 15. (2) Learn- 
ing, accomplishments. xm III. i. 
Pt. ii. 15. jrjr ^S, II ii. 21. “= the 

occupations of peace. V. iii. 2. Ac- 
complished. I. i: II. i. 1 : V. xix. 18, 21 : 
xxviii. 3. (3) -jjjj, perhaps the 

name of Yu. II. ii. 1. The honorary title 
of king Wan. It is found passim iu the 
phrases 

jdc In II. i. 4, 14, however, 
denotes the ancestor of Yaou. In the 
title of V. xxviii., is likewise an hon- 
orary name. 

THE 69th RADICAL, fy. 

Salt land. III. i. Pt. i. 24. 


The name of an officer about Sbun's 
court. II. i. 21. 

ts'eany 

chiang 


ls9 

tso 

% 

sze 

S2U 


sin 

lisin 


To cut through. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 


This, these. V. x. 16: xxi. 6. Making, 
with the preceding subject, an emphatie 
nominative. V. vi. 16 : xxx. 2. (2) As a 
conjunction, forthwith, thereon. V. iv. 11, 
13: vi. J4. 

New. IV. vii. Pt. i. 4, 18 ; Pt. ii. 5, 16 : 
Pt. iii. 8 ; et satpe. To be new or renewed. 
IV. h. 18. To renovate one's-seif. III. 
iv. 6. Newly, recently. IV. vi. 6: V. vi. 

f* Si. to make new. V. ix. 
7. Obs. V. vi. 18. 
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tmia 

tuna 



tira a 

tuau 


j] 

Jang 



JU 


wil 

m 

she 

sliih 



pong 



mooii 


mao 

M 

leu 

lfi 


m 

tstm 7 
ching 


To carve ; to do fine work on wood. V. 
xi. 4. 

(1) To determine. V. xxvii. 12. 

||$jp a bold decision. V. xx. 17. (2) j||^ 
||£jp plain and sincere. V. xxx. 6. 

2d tone. To cut oft'; to make an end 
of. IV. vii. Pt. i. 3; Pt. ii. 13. 


m 

t suh 
tsu 


THE 70m RADICAL. ~jj. 



(1) A region, a quarter. Used of the 
cardinal points. V vi. 4. Of the regions 
of the empire. III. iii. 7 : A', xviii. 2, 7. 8 ; 

tt srrpe. The phrase j/tj . the four 
quarters, is everywhere used for the 
empire. ^ ~)j ' t * ,c m y r ' Hd regions, 
is also used in the same way. IV. iii. Ij 2, 
3, 8 : v. Pt. i. 2. As an adverb, =on 
all sides, from all quarters, every « here. 
IV. xi. 2 : V. xi. 5 : xix. 22 ; el aL Obs. 

V. iii. 3. (2) As a conjunction, 
then, now. II. iv. 8 . IV. iv. 3: xi. 4: V. 
iv. 13. In II. i. 28, is inexplicable. 
(3) To disobey. I. 11. (4) and 

jjj arc the names of mountains. 
IIL i. Pt. 11. 2, 3. 

In. V. vi. 12: x. 12: xviii. 7 :' xxii. 11. 


0 

j‘ h 


An exclamation. Oh! 172 (n. h.), II : 
II. i. 24 : ii. 7 : iv. 10. 


To give ; to display, to he displayed. II. 
iv. 4, 8 : IV. vii. Pt. i. 10 : V. xiii. 10 : xvi. 
6: xxi. 1. To give out (act.) V. xxvi. 2. 
— to use, to employ in office. II. iii. 4. 

(1) On every side. IV. v. Pt. i. 5: 
viii. Pt. i. 3; Pt. iii. 7 : V. xiii. 10. (2) 
To be by the side of. — near to, immediate- 
ly following. V. iii. 1. 

A kind of ensign, formed of ox-tails. 
V. ii. 1. 


(1) Properly a body of 500 men, = 
hosts. II. ii. 21 : V. iii. 0. (2) The multi- 
tudes, — spoken of the people. V. xviii. 5- 
19. (3) Numerous officers. We have 

3* v - “• 2 : xix - 10 ! and P M’ 

xi. 2. (4) ^J, strength. V. xxx. 

5. (5) To set forth, display, to. V. xii. 
8. (6) The term used for sacrificing to 
mountains. III. i. Pt. i. 65, 70 ; Pt. ii. 14. 
(7) The name of a western tribe. V. 
v. 1. 

To signalize. V. xxiv. 7. 


0 

tan 


m 

che 

chili 

¥ 

isnou 

tsao 

-w 

seun 

lisiin 


Aon 



chai 


Relatives, — the different branches of a 
family or clan. V. i. Pt. i. 5. So, m 

V. . xxvii. 21. jl ] $■, the nine 
classes of kindred. I. 2 : II. iii. 1 : IV. ii. 

THE 71st RADICAL. 

(I) A particle of past time, denoting 
what is spoken of as done, completed. 

Passim. Observe BUT II. i. 7; K 
IV. v. Pt. ii. 3 : alone, IV. viii. 

Pt. iii. 1. (2) It very often serves as a 
conjunction, = when ; or leads us to con- 
strue the clause where it occurs in the 
nominative absolute. (3) To be con- 
sumed. V. i. It. i. 6. (4) To exert to 
the utmost. V. xxiv. 15. 


THE 72d RADICAL. 


(1) The sun. I. 3: II. iv. 4; et al. 
ffi 0 , the rising sun. I, 4. » 0. 
the setting sun. I. 6. (2) A day. days. 

Passim. We have Jt 0 and 7G 0 

for the first day of the month, II. i. 4, 
14 ; , to-day, V. xvi. 21, et a !. ; 



the day following, V. xxii. 10, 


et at. (observe , V. vii. 5) ; 

BP .midday, V.xv. 10; but the mean- 
ing is difft. in I. 4. The character is 
also used often adverbially, = daily. E. 
g. II. ii. 11 : IV. ii. 8: vi. 6 : V. xxi. 3. 

(1) The morning. II. ii. 19 : IV. v. Pt. 
i 5. 0 ^7, morning and evening. V. 

xxvi. 2. (2) The name of the duke of 
Chow. V. vi. 5, 6 : xii. 14 ; et al. 

Good, excellent. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 12. 


Early, prematurely. V. xii. 17. 


A decade of days. I. 8 : II. ii. 21 : III. 
iii. 1 : V. ix. 12. 


Drought. IV. viii. Pt. i. 6. 

Vast, wide. ^ is the appearance 
of the firmament in summer. I. 3. 

^ is the appearance of the firma- 
ment in autumn. The phrase is gener- 
ally taken as = the pitying heavens. II. 
ii. 20: V. xiv. 2. 

The sun declining to the west, the 
afternoon. V. xv. 10. 
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Afterwards. II. ii. 18. Futurity. IV. 
\i. %. 


admirable 

O 


m 

ming 
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ft 

kwan 
kuen 

^ Good, admirable. 
chtwg word*. II. ii. 21 • iii. I : iv. i. To be pros 
perous or flourishing. IV, ii. 7 : V. iv. 13. 

Passim. ( ' ) To be clear, bright ; and 
metaphorically, to be intelligent. Clear, 
brilliant; intelligent. 1. 1,9: 11. i. 1 : ii. 
II: V. xxvi. 2: tt scepe. Clearness. — 
spoken of seeing. IV. v. Pt. ii. 7 : V. iv. 

6; et a!. Intelligence. V. vii. 3. 9. 

spiritual intelligences. V. xxi. 3. 
e pure. V. xiii. 25. In the sense of in- 
telligent it is often associated with {jlsj. 
It is doubled to heighten the idea. V. 
xxvii. 6, 10: III. iii. 8; but mm in 
I. 12 is different. (2) Toillustrare; to 
make illustrious; to enlighten: to be 
enlightened; to be illustrious. V. xx. 14: 
xxiii. 6: xxvii. 7: xxviii. 2: .xvi. 20: et 
scope. To understand clearly. V.xxii.7; 
et aL To study. V. xiii. 13. To adjust 
clearly. 11. iv. 4. Todistinguish.il. iv. 
7; et al. Ohs. 11. i. 15. 27: HI. iii. 5. 

JEX; To be dark ; dark, used metaphorically, 
"w morally dark, blinded. V. iv. 37: xviii. 
Muda 4: et al. To be bewildered. II. iv. 1. 

Ue ” dark «» to virtue, — blindly 

vicious. IV. ii. 2. Blindly. V. xxii. 6 ; el 
al 

To change, (both act. and neuter). IV. 
vii. Pt. ii. 15: V. iv. 36, 37: vii. 13. x. 

11 : xxx. 5. sm to perpetuate seed. 

IV. vii. Pt. ii. 1C. ms , changes of 

the winter. I. 7. 

3d tone. What is easy ; agreeable. V. 
xxv. 5. To be ess y. — easily preserved. 

V. xvi. 4. To take easily, make little 
account of. V. v. 3. 

formerly. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 10 : V. vi. 18 ; 
et scepe. gf- V. iv. 3: x. 9: xvi. 7, 

H ’ Hf- V -' fU - 11: XX. 2. As a 
noun, : |jjp ZK V. xv. 3. 

A star, the stars. I. 3, 4, 5, 6 , 7 : II. iv. 
4 : V. iv. 8 , 38. 

Spring. I. 4 : V. xxv. 2. In the spring. 

III. iv. 3 : V. i. Pt. i. 1 . 6 

(1) Dark, sombre. & ‘he 

•ombre valley. I. 6 . the early 

dawn, between the dark and light. IV. 
v. Pt. i. 5 ; V. ii. 1 : iii. 8. The wilfully 
dark or blind. IV. ii. 7 . ( 2 ) JI& U-fc 
■c deeply. V, xxx. 6 . 1 

(l) Uaed for ^1, blindly. V.«ii. 6. 

(2) Used for to be strong, energetic, 
IVviiPt.i.ll. 


IXDEX 111 


t 

yh 

y« 


M 

e 

ir 

tdh 

hti 


sing 

h*ing 


ck'un 

ji* 


1 


To display ; to make illustrious ur 
glorious. IV. ii. 8. iv. 3: V. ui. 7- v. 3 
chaon t i a j_ Xo he illustrions. V. xxiii. 5 To 
ch‘ao enlighten. V. xiii 24: xvi. 14. Bughily. 

I. 2 : II. iv. 2 : IV. in 4. 
a (1) This, these. V. iv.26 : xix. 3. = 

^ on this. III. i. Pt. i. 16. ^ thus. 

V. xxx. 2. = really. V. xxx. 6, 7. (2) 

To be. II. iv. 8 : III. i. Pt. i. 70 : iii. 5 V. 
ii. 6 : tt al This is the most common 
use of the term, and it is generally foll- 
owed by a verb, which may be construed 
as in the participial mood. 

The name of a star. I. 7. 


sue 

shill 


m > 
MS 

moan 

raao 

m 

veih 

ui 

m 

ne 

ni 

H# 

she 

thih 


chow 

chou 

m 

shin 
ch‘en 
£ 


To he near to, familiar with. V. i. Pt. 

: xxvi. 7 (foil, by 

•= familiars, favourites. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 5. 

Imw. 2d tone. The shrine appropriate 
to the 6 pirit-tablet of a father. IV. ix. 5. 

Passim. (1) A time, the time; the 
seasons, a season or period of three 
months. I. 3, 8 , 9 : 11. i. 8 . 16: IV. v. Pt. 
ii. 6 : vii. Pt. ii. 3 : viii, Pt. ii. 6 : V. i. Pt. 
i. 1 1 ; Pt. iii. 1 : ix. 12 ; tt scepe. Always. 

IV. v. Pt. iii. 3: viii. Pt. iii. 4; et al. 
Then. II. iv. 7: V. ix. 9; et al. Season- 
able ; seasonablencss ; seasonably. II. i. 2 ■ 

V. iv. 32, 34, 37 ; et al. g s#- hence- 

forth. V. xii. 14: xiii. 23: xv. 7: et al. 
To time, to regulate the seasons with a 
view to— . V. xx. 12. (2) Used as a 
synonym of jjjr, this, these ; to be. The 
frequency of this usage is characteristic 
of the Shoo. I. 12: II. i. 17. 18: IIl.iv.4: 

IV. iii. 9 : iv. 7 : V. xxii. 7 : xxiv. 11, 14 : 
ix. 4, 11, 13: xiv. 22, 25 ; et scepe. 
alone, and [J^p, thus. I. 2 : II. iii- 2 : 
IV. vi. 6 : V. xiii. 17 ; et scepe. What i» 
right II. iv. 6 . Obs. H - * ■ 

iv. 11: V. Xiv. 10, I8;«a4 

Day, by day. J|S /,£, II. iv. 8 . 


Tlie morning. = to announce the 
morning, to crow. V. ii. 5. 


Wisdom ; the wjae. IV. ii. 2 ; V. xii. 10. 


rhe 

chih 

hea 

hsU 


shoo 

shu 


Leisure. V. x. 10 : xiii. 18. *ll 
xv. 10. 


, to give one’s-self leisure, 
to wait and forbear. 

V. xviii. 17. 

To be hot, summer beat. V. xxv. 6. 
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hull 

chan 


Sunshine. V. ir. 32, 34. the 

Tilley of sunshine, — a place in the ex- 
treme east of Yaou’s empire, probably m 
Corea. I. 4. 

To be violent. V. ix. 15: xix. 5. 

A brief time, for a brief time. IV. vii. 
Pt.it 16. 



paou 

pao 



m 

m 


Violence, oppression. V i. Pt. i. 5 : Pt. 
ii. 5 : ii. 6. Oppressors. V. xx. 11. So, 

A- v - *«• 

3, 6. Oppressive to one’s-self, wantonly 
indifferent to virtue. IV. ii. 9. To op- 
press, be injurious to. V. iii. 6. 

(I) A conjunction. And. I. 8 : II. i. 
17. 21 : III. i. Pt. i. 35 : IV. iv. 2 : »i. 3 : 
V. iii. 4 ; tt sirpe. With, along with. II. 
iv. 1 : IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12 : V. xv. 5 ; et a/. 
Observe. ^ V. xxiii. 6. ( 2) To be 
come to, = the uttermost ends of. III. i. 
Pt. ii. 23. ftXi does not occur in the 
Four Books. 

To calculate. 1. 3. J||c i|t£, the calen- 
daric calculations. V. iv. 8. 

m <=the determinate appointment of 
Heaven. II. ii. 14. 

To make vacant. II. iii. 5. 


k-waitg 

k'uang 


B 

yueh 



ckoo 

»hu 



t'e 

tl 


THE 73o RADICAL. 

To speak, to say, saying. Passim. Coin - 
monly the nominutive is expressed. It is 
used in soliloquy, and-=tosay to one s- 
aelf. E. <7. V. xx. viii. 2. It is sometime* 
passive, and = to be called, to be : may 
be said to be, may be pionounced. E. g. 

V. iv. Passim : xxx. 7 : 8. Next to +*■ 

is probably the character of most 
frequent occurrence in the Shoo. 

To be bent or crooked. V. iv. 5. 


Why ; how. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12 ; Pt. ii. 4, 
6, II, 12 ; Pt. iii. 5 : V. i. Pt. i. 7 : et strpe. 

— when. IV. i. 3. = whither. III. 

iii. 9. 

A writing, written document. IV. v. Pt. 
i. 2 ; Pt. ii. 2 : viii. Pt. i. 2 : V. vi. 16, 18 : 
xxii. 23. Written specifications. V. xii. 
6. A record, a book of record. II. iv. 6 : 
V. xxvii. 20. Written oracular responses. 
V. vi. 9. 

ft a great grandson, but used 
= descendant. V. iii. 6. 

(1) To disregard.-V. r. 8: vii. 9: viii. 
3: ix. 24. (2) To intermit. V. xiii. 21. 
=** to fail of. xii. 23. (3) To supersede. 
V. xix. IS. 


hui 


(1) To assemble (both act. and nen- 
. ter). H. ii. 20: V. i. Pt. i. 1 ; Pt. ii. I : 

bivvy iii. 8:ix. 1. To meet with. V. iv. 14, To 
meet. Spoken of waters. III. i. Pt. ii. 9, 
10. 11, 12, 13. Observe ^ 111. i. 

Pt. i. 15 ; Pt. ii. 14. To unite. V. xxviii. 
3. (2) Used for to depict. II. iv. 4. 


M 

ytte 

yiieh 

W 

yew 

yu 

=8 

yew 

yu 


JR 


p'any 

p*eng 



THE 74th RADICAL. ^}. 

The moon. I. 3 : II. iv. 4 . V. i. Pt. iii. 
5. A month, months. Passim. 


Lower. 3d tone. And. 1. 8: II. i. 8, 10, 
13, 16. 26; tt tape. Ii is always used in 
enumeration of numbers, and follows 

+ 

(1) The impersonal substantive verb, 
— there is, there was, there will be. I. 11, 
12 : et passim. (2) To have, to possess. 
A Iso passim. It is often auxiliary merely 
to the verb that follows. The student 

must observe that Ppf before the names 
of principalities, dynasties, = the holder 
or holders, the sovereign or sovereigns, 
of such. E. g. II. ii. 20, 2 1 : in. 2. 5. 7 : IV. 
viii. Pt. iii. 10: V. i.Pt. ii. 4. The name 
of the principality may be followed by 

as in III. ii. 8. ^ must be con- 
strued in the same way before many 
other nouns. E. g- i V. ii. 9 : V. Pt. iii. 1 : 
The term must often be construed M if 

it were preceded by a JiJp, E. g. II. ii. 
17: i V. 4 : IV. ii. 4 : V. i. Pt. iii- 5. Observe 
particularly the phrase which 

may generally be thus resolved. III. iv. 
2, 5 : IV. i. 2, 8 : V. i. Pt. i. 10 ; tt al. So, 
% ^• II ' ii. 12. It is difficult, how- 
ever. sometimes to account for the . 
E. g. HI. iii. I : V. iii. 8 : xii. 13. To be 
conscious of having, to iiave boastingly. 
IV. viii. Pt. ii. 7 ; et al X # thd 
nine provinces. IV. vi. 2. 

To form selfish friendships or associa- 
tions. II. iv. 8: V. i. Pt. ii. 3. iv. 10: 
xiii. 9. 


(1 ) To wear ; dress. — robes, garments. 
II. iv. 4, 7: III. i. Ft. i. 10. 44 : I V. v. 
Pt. ii. 1 : V. xxii. 2 ■ xxiv. 10 : et al. (2) 
A great variety of meanings maj here be 
classed together. To undergo. V. xxv. 
1. To serve; service; business; to per- 
form duties. IV. vii. Pt. i. 3: V. i. Pt. i. 
5: ix. 16: xii. 14, 18, 19: xir. 22: xxv.3: 
et al. =■= to enjoy, especially vritli yff, 
IV. vi. 6: V. ix. 23 : xii. 10, 17; ef «/•; 
but ^ in V. viii. 4, and perhaps 
some other places, is different. ■= of- 
fices. V. xriii. 28 : xxviii. 2 : x. 13 (a. b.). 
To work on the fields. IV. vii. Pt. i. 9, 
j; HH ==?, to carry out one's words. 
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fflj 

jn 

m 


IV. viil. Pt. ii. 12. (,3") To submit. II. 

i. 12, Ifi; IV. v. Pt. ii. 5: V. iii. 3 : et al. 

To produce submission. V. xxvii. 15: 

To subject animals to the yoke. V. iii. 2. 

To be subjected to. V. xxvii. 19. (4) jjJJ , 

A, to cherislt and think of. V. is. 12. ■ j l( -. n 
(5) A tenure or domain, domains. II iv. til. 
8 (j£ Jj£): HI. i. Pt. ii. 18-22: V. X, 

xx - 1 (Xi el al - ) cl,u 

The moon re-appearing. The 3d day 
of the month. V. xii. 2 : xxiv. 1. 


* 

mo 

mo 


(1) Final, last. V. xxii. 24. Finally, 
xii. 24. (2) Ever, always. V. xiv. 17. 
(3) Trivial, insignificant. V. xxii. 2ft. 

The root. III. iii. 4 : V. i. Tt. iii. 4. 


(1) Re<l. Spoken of the manes and 
tails of horses. V. xxiii. 1. (2) The 

name of an officer about the court of 
Shun. II. i. 22. The name of Yoon s son. 


I 


ft 


h<n 


m 

clt'm 


(I) The first day of the moon. II. ii. 

19: III. iv. 4: IV. v. Pt. ii. 1. (2) The 
north; northern; northwards. 1. 7 : II. 1. 1 ), a ; u 
8 : III. i. Pt. ii. 23: V. i. Pt. ii. 1 : xiii. 3. ; , 
the changes of the winter. I. 7. j * 

I, me, my. we, our. Passim. The char- t j,i u 
after is used most frequently by the cm- i • 
perors in speaking of themselves, but with ' ^ 
sh’en 110 social emphasis, being constantly in- ; 

terclmngedwith , and other terms, > 

It is used also by ministers in speaking ; 
of themselves. K. </■ II. ii- 10, 20: iii- 8: | 

III. i. Pt. ii. 17 : V. xiii. 1. 13. 22, 24, 28 ; I 
rt al. It had not yet become the imperial 
He. 


I. 9:11. iv. 8. ^ 

mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 
Rotten. III. iii. 5. 


the name of a 


ICtlk 

WU 

Hr 


(1) To be full moon, the 15th day of 
the month. V. xii. 1. (2) The name of 
a sacrifice offered by the emperor to the 
mountains and rivers. II. i. 6. 8 : V. iii. 3. 

Morning, in the morning. V. i. Pt. i. 
3 : ii. 1 : iii. 1 : xii. 1, 2, 4, 6 : xiii. 3 : x v. 
10: xxiv. 1. , morning and even- 

ing. IV. viii. Pt. i. 5 : V. x. 2. 

To appear at court or before the emper- 
or. II. i. 9: V. xx. 14. Spoken of the 
ch'aou WH t e rs of the Han and Keang hurrying 
ch‘ao t 0 the Sea. III. i. Pt. i. 47. 


nuaj 

m 

chaou. 

chao 

m 


A round year of 3G6 days. I. 8. 


ke 

chi 

m 

be 

ch*i 


t s' fie 
ts*ai 

U 

cluing 

t± 

too 

tu 

sc 

tuny 


A wooden pestle, pestlc6. V . iii. 8. 

A tree without branches, — a want of 
prosperity. V. xxx. 8. 

(I) Materials of wood. V. xxii. 13. 
Timher. V. xi. 4. (2) /. i). abili- 

ties. V.vi. G. = men of ability. IV. vi. 7. 
To hold or grasp. V. ii. 1. 

To shut or fill up. V. xxix. 3- 


(l) Toexpect, toanticipate. 

unexpected, unperceived. V. xx. 18. V itli 
a view to. II. ii. If. (2) A hundred 

years old. mm between ninety and 
a hundred. II. ii. 11. 


(1) The east. V. xxii. G. In the east. 
V. xi. 14. Eastwards, on the east. II. i. 8 : 
III. i. Pt. ii. 7—13, 23: IV. ii. 6: V. iii. 
7 : vii. IS. Eastern. V. viii. 3: ix. 1, 4 ; 
et wpe. j||f pp, the labours, of tlio 

spring. I. 4. (2) j|if |^, Lhe name of 

a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 9. Jjjl, a 
tract of country. III. i. Pt. i. 32. 


THE 75th RADICAL. 




-M 

noth 

mu 


3c 

we 

wei 


n 

The name of a tree. III. i. Pt. i. 52. 

clrun 



$ 

The pine tree. III. i. Pt. i. 2G. 

sung 



far 

(1) To disperse 

, to be separated. I. 4 : 

yl 

seih 

IV. vii. Pt. iii 5. 

(2) 

hsi 

ijjjj are names of 

mountains. III. i. It- 


i. 83 ; Pt. ii. 1. 



(1) A tree, trees. II. i. 22: III. i. Pt. ! [in 
i. 17, 33, 42 : IV. iii 5 ; et al. = timber. I it. 
III. i. Pt. i. 44. = woods. II. iv. 1 : HI. ; 

i. Pt. i. 1. (2) Wood, one of the ele- 
ments. V. iv. 5. One of the six magazines 
.of nature. II. ii. 7. Wood, generally. I V. 
viii. Pt, i. 11. Wooden-tongued. 111. 
iv. 3. 

(1) Not yet ; not, but the force of the 


yet can generally be detected. II. iii. 8 : 
IV. iii. o ; et scepe. Has sometimes to be 

translated by — there never was Iff 

iii. 6: V. ix. 13, 14. (2) The eighth of 
the calendaric stem-characters. V. iii. 3 : 
xii. 1. 


met 

,* 

Ruo 


tie 

li$i 

pth 

pai 


(1) A forest. V. iii. 8. (2) 
the name of a tract of country. V. iii. 2. 
One by one. II. ii. 18. 

Bold, determined. V. i. Pt. 

iH - 4 - U! gjf. V. xx. 17. 

Hemp. III. i. Pt. i. 26, 60. 

(1) The cypress tree. TIE i. Pt. i. 52. 
(2) jji^J.the name of a hill. III. i. 

I t. ii. 2, 11. 
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Such an one. V. vi. 5. 


in inn 

moil 


yn 

jan 

join 

jrm 

& 

c/i'oo 

cli*u 

# 

*/( w 
'yu 


ck'ac 

rh‘ai 

u 

t'/nt/l 

cliu 


lmh 

li 

*S 

Jctr6 

kuo 

kill 

ko 


t'cuou 

t \dO 


To be dyed or stained with. III. iv. 6. 


To be gentle with. to show kindness . ch*i 
to ; mild : mildness. II . i. 16 . iii. .'5 * V. iv. j 
17 : xv. 10 : xxii. 8 : xxiv. 12 : xx\ iii. 4. ' 

the name of a hill. III. i. Ft. ; 

»■ >- 7 - M 

fa 

The pumniclo fruit. III. i. Pt. i. 44. j iofc 

! yr 

! J un 

To offer a burnt-offering to Heaven. , 

II. i. 8 : V. iii. 3. ; 

clto 

A musical instrument, a kin-1 of rattle, V’J 
giving notice to the instruments of a band 
to strike up. II. iv. 9. ; ciu/i 

To be majestic and dignified. II. i. 24 : ■ 
iii. 3. In many editions of the Shoo, j /„ /0 
appears in II. ii. 21, instead of hu. 

to lie fearful. 


? the cedar tree. III. i. Pt. i. 52. 


m 

chiny 

clieng 


m 

t’aou 

t‘no 


cliieh 

M 

rung 


sang 

u 

Incan 

liuan 

m 

leant/ 

lian’g 

n 

uiei 

# 

rase 

tozu 


I 

(1) To come or go to, — used both of 
place and conduct. I. 8: II. i. 2, 3, 14: ii. : 
9, 21 : iv. 9 : IV. i. 1 : vii. Pt. i. 6 : V. v. | 
8: xxvi. 6. To reach to. I. 1 : IV. viii. 
Pt. iii. 10: V. vii. 1 : xvi. 16. To make j 
to reach to. V. xvi. 7. (2) To correct ; 
correction. IV. ix. 2: V. xii. 11 : xiv. 5 : 
xviii. 4 : xxvi. 3. To be corrected, be- j 
come reformed. IE iv. 6. (3) Most ex- 
cellent ; intelligent*. IV. x. 2: V. xxvii. 13. 

See#- 

Tbe name of the tyrant, the last em- 
peror of the Hea dynasty. IV. ii. 1 : V. i. 
l’t. ii. 4, 5 : xix. 3. 

(1) The dryandra, III. i. Pt. i. 35. 
(2) see yj^J. The name of the 

place where T‘ang’« grave was. IV. v. 
Pt. i. 9, 10, 

The mulberiy tree. Used as an adj., 
III. i. Pt. i. 16. 


tsrt 

chich 

m 

& 

keth 

chi 


(I) The name of a river. III. i. Pt. i. 
ro- (2) fHHi a martial bearing. V. 
ii. 9. (3) A name. V. xxii. 11. 

(1) The name of a hill. III. i. Pt. i. 4. 
(2) one of Yu s nine provinces. 

III. i. rt. i. 62. 

Plums or prunes. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 2. 

The name of a tree, the wood of which 
was much used by the cabinet-maker 
and the carver. V. si. 4. 


ya?i 


sK 

I him) 
! jung 


! stay 


Iniu 

k»u 


itoh 

vo 


(1) Orderlv divisions. IV. vii. Pt. i. 
9. (2; High, tall. 111. i. Pt. i. 17. (3) 

Pj!| the name of a palace of Ke«. 
IV iv. 2. 

( 1) To throw away, to abandon. II. ii. 
20: III. ii. 3: iv. 4: IV. in. Pt. ii. 13: 
vui. Pt. iii. 2 : X. 3 : V. i. Pt. ii. 3 ; Pt. iii. 
3: ii. 6: vii. 11 : xvii. 18. To put away, 
—spoken of one’s faults. V. ix. 9. (2) 

The name of Shun's minister of Agricul- 
ture, tbe ancestor of the House of Chow. 
II. i. 18. 

To assist, help. V. vii. 10, 13 : ix. 6 : x. 
8, 9: xiii. 13, 17: xvi. 2, 21 : xxvii. 6, 10. 


to be in confusion, disorderly. 

V. xxvii, 4. 


To castrate, castration. V. xxvii. 3. 


To place, to set up. V. vi. 4. 

The name of a tree, the wood of which 
was used for making arrows. 111. l. 1 t. i. 
52. 

The posts of the framework used in 
rearing walls of eaith and lime poumlcd 

together. xxix - 5 - 

Oars. IV. viii. Pt. i. G. 


(1) A patrimony, possessions. IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 4 : V. xx 17. (2j 3^, to be 

fearful. II. iii. 5. 

(I) A support and pattern. V. xvi. 18. 
(2) That which is extreme. Applied 
to the idea of perfection or the highest 
excellence. V. iv. 4. 9, 10, 11, 14, 15, 16. 
Applied to the extremity of misery. 


V. iv. 4, 40. 


Applied to punish- 


ments. 5E V ’ xxvii - 22 ‘ Extreme - 
xxvii. 21. To be extremely affected by ; 
to 1* extremely for. V. xxvii. 20: vii. 15. 
Fully ; to the utmost. V. iv. 33 : ix. 8. A 
place of rest. JV. vii. Pt. iii. 5. 

(1) The name of a tree whose wood 
was used for bows. III. i. Pt. i. 52. (2) 
The planks used for the sides of building 

frames. See *£• 

Glory, flourishing condition. V. xxx. 

6. 


A high terrace with buildings on it. V. 
i. Pt. i. 5. 


To cover over, to construct tlie roof. 
V. vii. 11. . 


Music. It. i. 24. 
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Pleasure. II. ii. 6: V. xv. 7, 13. 


THE 77th RADICAL. Ik 


To fashion ruddy in wood. V. xi. 4. 


To plant, to set up. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2 : 
*pj V. i. Pt. iii. 4 : xxiii. 6 xxiv. 7. 
shoo 

Shu 

a place where the tyrant 

friaou Show had collected great store* of grain, 
cli-iao V. iii. 9. 

Small oranges. III. i. Pt. i. 44. 


fete A spring, the centre of motion in any 
Xy contrivance or implement. IV. r. Pt. i. 7. 

chi 

1$? To regulate. IV. ir. 5 . 

fv*u 

cliien 

(1?5 A sort of wiM mountain mulberry tree. 

rate III. i. pt. j. 26. 

ijtn. 

Shoota from a felled tree. IV. vii. Pt. 

nieh 

(*) The weight of a steelyard, the 
}" _ balance of circumstances. V, xxvii. 16 
chUan C2) * >ower - V. i. Pt. ii. 3. 


THE 7Cth RADICAL. % 

(1) Next in order. V. iv. 4 : xxii. 20 
(2) A position, « post . nj. iv . 4 T(J 
halt, to take up a jxisiiion. V. i. pt. ii. 
I. (3) To suit, to accord with. V. ix. 
lu* 

To wish, to desire. H. iv. 4. rt : * i . v i 

P iV' 8 ,1 *!'■ 23 ' xxx - 5 - Desires, 
77 ,n a 6°°^ or bed sense. II. ji. 6, 13 • I v 

ii. 2: V. Pt. ii. 3. = dissoluteness. Ii’ 

111 . 5 . 

To respect, to be reverent. 1. 1 11 jj>. 
IL i. 11 23,26: V. viii. . : ^ ^ 
sajje. Reverently. HI. iv. 5 : j\- viii.Pt 

iii. 7. Obs. to accord reverently 

Afr'V 1 '- 3 : i IV ' viii ‘ Pt “• 3: V ‘ xxir - 
m It’ rever ently determine your 
end. IV. v. 1't. i. 7. Sovereignly. V. xix. 

To accept or enjoy a sacrificial offer- 
ing. V. vtu. 3. 

To sing, singing. II. i. 24 : IV W 7 A 
song, songs. II. ii. 7: iv. 11 ; ni. iii. '3. 

To rejoice. V. xiii. 21. 


iL (1) To stop, to halt. II. iv. 9 : V. ii. 7, 
J-L 8. To make to stop, make an end of. 
<■*« V.xxi. 9. (2) = dwellings. V. xiv. 23. 
b" 1 ” One’s resting place, the end or aim. 11. 

iv. 2. IV. v. Pt. i. 7. 

,L (1) To correct, adjust, regulate; to 
Afe be correct, exact ; correctness. 1. 6, 7 : II. 
"'"2 ii. 7: III. i. Pt. ii. 15: IV. ii. 2: vii. Pt. 
cheng iif. j . v. i. Pt. iii. 3 ; iv. 13, 14, 17 : xiii. 
3: xv. 11, 12, 15: xxvi. 6: xxvii. 20 ; el 
ol- — to punish ; punishments; a right- 
ing. II. ii. 1 1 : IV. i. 2 : ix.4. = correct 

men. V. xviii. 22. (2) It is used of 
ministers generally. V. xix. 18: xxviii. 1. 
Ami of particular ministers ; we have 

V ix i «; IE A > ix - l7 <$? 

(J- , x. 2; ^ [p , xxvi. 4 ; et a!., as in 

x. 4, 7 : xviii. 25. jE- iv - viii - pt * 
iii. 8, = the former premier, but in V. 
xxv. 7, the same phrase = your correct 
lather. (3) The month or months with 
which the year commenced in difft. dyn- 
asties. III. ii. 3: iv. vi. 3. The first 
month of the year. II. i. 4, 14 : ii. 19. 

|Hs This, these. III. iii. 6, 7 : V. xv. 15, 18 : 
xix. 15. 

ts'zt 

tz‘a 

-jfc A pace, a step. V. ii. 7. To travel. V 
iii- l : xii. 1 : xxiv. 1. 

poo 

pu 

-jif* (11 To be martial ; prowess. IV. iv. 
~r* 3= V. i. I*t. ii. 8; Pt. iii. 6. = awe- 

inspiring. II. ii. 4. Warlike measures or 
“ ways. III. j. p t . ji. 20: V. iii. 2, 3. (2) 
Ihc posthumous title of the first king of 
the Chow dynasty. V. vii. 5. , 

V. vi. 12, 16 ; et s<rpe. The combination 
of this title and that of bis father — ^ 

jl£~ is v «y frequent. (3) "J*, 

oiie of the emperors of the Shang dynasty. 

A ye»r, a round year. I. i. 8 : II. i. 8 : III. 
lv - 8; IV. viii. p t . i. 6: V. iv. 8, 35— 37 : 

sui T *- 19. , to offer the annual 

winter sacrifice. V. xiii. 29; but the 
meaning is doubtful. 

CO 1° P*ss through. V. xvi. 8 : xxiv. 
hih 8- Obs. ^\J| /g? &c., V. xii. 

IT, 19, 22. to pass through and 

carry out. V. xvi. 4. A harbour- 

ers of criminals. V. xi. 2. = destinies, 

" « * tg^, v. vii. 1. (2) 

repeatedly. IV. vii. ?t. iii. 3. (3) 
£t£ |-M> Oie name of a mountain near 
winch Shun once lived. II. ii. oj 
m p, (1 -^ , To " etu . rn - !1 - *•«= IV. iii. 1: r. 

kwei J' H V : X ■ ri - 8 - U xx. 1. = to 

kuei ‘ ' rv’ U ' ' :x ' To ret ire; retire- 

ment. IV. Vl . 1. ^2) To turn to. III. iii. 
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n 

s*e 

szG 


a 

tsoo 

tau 

vA 


’J«ng 



teen 

tun 


5S 

toe 

t‘ai 


stun 

I18UH 

5& 

ehoo 

«)iu 




ts'uil 




ts'een 

cluen 


£ 

shoo 

aha 

Si 

yin 


9 : IV. ri. 4 : V. iv. 14 : xvii. 4. 
dependence end resort. V. ri. 7. 

THE 78th RADICAL, yjf . 

To die ; death. TI. i. 28 : IV. rii. Pt. ii. 
13 : V. ix. 15 ; x. 11: xxvii. 20. Observe 

££ 5E a,Ml * v - Tii - pt *• 

16 : V. iv. 3. one dead animal. 

II. i. 8. f|^, the dead dark disk, «*> 

new moon. V. iii. 1. 

'^j- •=* t0 decease. II. i. 13. 


Evils, miseries. IV. iv. 8. 






sha 

To cut 

; off ; to cast of. II. i. 

, 25 : iv. 8 : 

sha 

V. ix. 22, 

23: xviii. 6 

: xxviii. 5 

!. We find 


it with other verbs :— 

#» 

V. xii. 21 : 


xviii. 11 


V. i. Pt. 

iii. 4: 

m 

^,v. 

IV - 

vii. Pt. ii. 

e 


10. To be cut off. V. xxiv. 8. 

(1) Perilous. V. XXX. 7. (2) A par- 
ticle, = 1 apprehend, it seems to be that. 
V. xxii. 7. 


To desire, to seek for. IV. iv. 7. 


To mark off, show to be different. V. 
xxiv. 7. 


To plant, to cultivate. V. xxvii. 8. (2) 
To revive and prosper. IV. x. 5. To 
make to piosper. IV. ii. 9. (3) To ac- 
cumulate. IV. ii. 5. 

To injure, to oppress. V. i. 

Pt. i. 5. JXj j^jr, the cruel oppressor. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 8. 

(1) To keep prisoner to death. II. i. 
12: V. iv. 3. (2> To destroy. IV. i. I. 
We have -g|j in V. ix. 21, and xviii. 
23. — to punish and destroy, or perhaps 
only = to punish severely. 

To destroy, to exterminate. V. ix. 4. 


# 

moo 

nui 

# 

moo 

am 


% 

mei 

3K 

tuh 

tu 


To destroy utterly. III. it, 6: V. i. Pt. 
iii. 4. 

THE 79tii RADICAL. £• 


& 

pe 

Pi 

pe 

pi 


The name of an officer about the court 
of Shuu. 11. i. 21. 


(1) To determine exactly, to regulate; 
to be regulated. 1. 4. 6: III. i. Pt. i. 48. 
(2) Affluent, abundant, = to be well 



pe 

P» 


with. V. xxvii. 8. (2) The name of the 
capital to which Pwan-kSng removed the 
govt, of the Sliang dynasty. IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 1. From the time of this removal, the 
dynasty was called either Yin or Shang, 
and in Pt. V. the character occurs every- 
where in this application. After the rise 
of the Ctiow dyn., however, in Bks. vii. 
— xxiv., we are to understand very often 
by the term, not the dynasty, as over the 
empire, but the imperial domain of it. or 
even, more restriciedly, that portion of 
the domain which was for a time pos- 
sessed by Woo-kang, the son of Show, 
On the phrase ^ J|Jj, the sovereign of 
Yin, the House of Yin, V. xii. 11 : xviii. 
13 ; ei of ., see 

To kill, to put to death ; the penalty 
of death. II. ii. 12 : III. iv. 4 : V.ix. 8, 10, 

13, 15, 17 ; el sotpe. # vip *- 

iii 3 : xyvii. 3. m-m , to be class- 
ed with those who should be put to death. 
V. x. 16. 

To be bold and resolute ; boldness. 11. 
iii. 3. |f| V. i. Pt. iii. 4. 


THE 80th RADICAL. #• 

Do not. II. ii. 18. 

A mother. I. 12 : III. iii. 3. 
parents. II. ii. 21: V. x. 6: xv.3. The 
emperor is spoken of as the parent of the 
people, V. iv. 16; and Heaven and Earth 
as the parent of all things, V. i. Pt. i. 3. 

Every. III. iv. 3. 

Poison, venom. , wormwood 

and poison. IV. iii. 3. Painful smart. 
/t IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. Painful. IV. 
vii.Pt.i. 11. Pa inful or poisonous injury. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 4. To poisou, V. i. i’t. iii- 3. 
In anger, in bate. IV. xi. 

THE 81st RADICAL. J;£. 

(1) To compare, V. xxvii. 18. (2) 

l fcT- a relative of the tyrant Show, 

put to death by him. V. iii. 9. 

3d tone. ( 1 ) To be— keep— near to. IV. 

iv. 6: V. xii. 15: xiv. 21. So, 
to cultivate intimacies with. V. i. Pt. ii. 

J€fS' => selfish confederations. 
V. iv. 10. To agree. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 3. 
So, Vii. Pt. ii. 12. To join (set.). V-ii. 4. 

(1) To attend carefully to. V. xii. 14 : 
xiii 16. (2) To admonish ; admoni- 

tions. V. x. 2. 13, 17: xiii. 25 : xxiv. 3. 
(3) To distress ; to be distressed. V. vii. 
8 , 10 . 
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To assist, help. V. viii. 4. 


THE 82b RADICAL. 

(1) The hair. — of animals. III. i. Pt- 
i. 44, 52. Applied also to the down and 
feathers of birds. I. 6, 7. (2) The name 
of a principality. The duke of Maun 
was a high minister in the time of king j 
Clung of the Chow dynasty. V. xxii. 3 ! 
(3) A name. V. xxii. 11. 

To be sleek or glossy. ^ I. 6. ! 
To be downy. To be full of feathers. 

SI ^ - *• 7 -‘ 

THE 83 1) RADICAL. R I 

It follows the names of principalities ! 
and dynasties, denoting the rulers nr so- 
vereigns of them, and is used as we some- I 
times use Me in English,— The O'Dono- 1 
glute, &c. an officer of the Chow- 

dynasty, the master of the imperial 
warders. V. ii."2 : xxit. 3. seem » 

to = all the J1 , the heads of departments. 
V. vii. 6. 

The people. Passim. It is used also 
as we use people, without reference to 
rank, = nicti generally ; E.g.V. xxx.2. Of 

phrases we have ^ |jl, all the people, 
or the black-haired people, 1.2: II. i. 18; 
ii. 2 : V. xxx. 6, 7 ; ef at. ; y|>» the 
inferior people. V. xi. 2 : xxv. 4 ; ct scepe ■ 
TR also meaning the inferior peo- 
ple. V. xxi. 4 : xxv. 5: xxvi. 2, el see/*; 
though sometimes ~J^ seems to be op- 
posed simply to Heaven above, and the 
phrase = mankind, as in V. iv. 2 : and 
rn I. II, and II. iv. 2, we may perhaps say 

that ~j |x means the people living in 

lovr places ; 4R- simply = the people, 
V. v. 10 : xxiv. 13 ; Jffif the masses 
or multitudes of the people, V. iv. 9 — 16, 
26—30, et scepe; so, V. iii. 6 ; 

t^ myriads of the people, and 

j}fc t,,e n'iUions, III. iii. 6 : IV. iv. 
3: vii. Pt. ii. 12: V. xv. 12; et scepe- 
IR the four classes of the people, 
scholars or officers, fanners, mechanics, 
and merchants, V. xx. J2 ; 

in on 

of eminent ability, heroic men, V. xiv. 
6 xri. 20 ^ , iv . mc „ v 

23 ft R spoken with reference 


* 

shanty 

shui 


>K 

y"»y 


to the emperors of former dynasties, V. 
xii. 11, and in p. 10, s is used 
with ref. to the last emperor of the 
Sliang dynasty. 

THE 85th RADICAL, 

Water, waters. II. iv. 8: III. i. Pt. ii. 
8 : IV. xi. 2 ; et nl. One of the elements. 
V. iv. 5. One of the six magazines of 

nature. II. ii. 7. yifc the inundation. 

I. 11 : II. iv. 1 : V. iv. 3. So, ^ 

II. ii. 4. = with water. V. xxii. 2. Yu’s 

woik is described as ¥ * ±. "■ '• 
17 : V. xxvii. 8. is added constantly 
lo the names of streams, or forms part of 
those names, like water in our Black - 
water. 

Long, long-continued, perpetual. IV. 
v. Pt. i. 6: V. vi. 10: xii. 20, 23, 24: et 
sape. Ear-reaching. II. iii. 1; et at. 

what is long distant. 

V. xvi. 10. , long ages. IV. viii. 

Ft. iii. 3 ; et at. j|p fiEE , for 

ever and ever without end. V. viii. 1. To 
continue long. V. xvtii. 7. To prolong, 
to perpetuate; prolongation. II. i. 24, 
(some read in 3d tone): IV. vii. Pt. i. 4: 

V. xviii, 28 ; et al. B fa the day is 
at its longest. I. 5. = length of years. 

IV. ix. 3. Ever, for ever, perpetually. II. 
ii. 8, 1 7 : IV. ii. 9 ; et passim. 

vfe To seek, to seek for. IV. iii. 4: iv. 5, 
* ’ e> sfc F*> * n the 4th and 5th Parts. To 

ch'iu sec *' allegiance. IV. vi. 4. Ohs. 

V. ix. 20. 

ft Filthy. III. iv. 6. 

woo 

wu 

fjj You (now. and obj.), your. Passim, 
joo 

ju 

VT _ (1) Tlte Keang, one of the two great 
. rivers of China, now called the Yang-tsze. 

chiang 111 ' ^ S ’ 4 '*’ 47 - 53 : Ft. H’ 8 > 9 ’ A f* 
of its course is called ^ y~[*. Ft. ii. 8 ; 

and a part Pp yX, p t. ii. 9. (2) ^ 

’/X. three rivers in Yang-chow, which 
do not seem to have been identified with 
certainty. III. i. Pt. i. 40. (3) 
the nine streams, generally supposed to 
be & name for the T‘ung-t‘ing lake. III. 
i. Pt. i. 48, 52 : Pt. ii. 4, 9. 

A pond, ponds. V. i. Pt. i. 5. 


Nl 

ch'e 

olrih 

$H 

kwt/h 

ku 


To throw into disorder. V. iv. 3. 
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w 

JIH 

22 

win 

wea 

i 

cliueh 

Vr 


The north of a stream. Or perhaps, the 
place of junction between two streams. 
I. 12 : III. i. Pt. i. 73, 82 : Pt. ii. 7 : iii. 3 : 
V. xii. 3. 

The name of a stream, now lost in the 
great Canal. 111. i. Pt. i. 27 ; Pt. ii. 10. 


To open a passage for a stream. II. iv. 


1. 


The name of a river in Shan-tung and 
Keang-soo. III. i. Pt. i. 20 ; Pt. ii. 11. 


2* To irrigate, to enrich. IV. viii. Pt. i. 7. 


ynh 

ja 


yth 

ft 

cH k in 


The name of a stream, subsequently 
known as the Tse and flowing into 
the Ho. III. i. Pt. ii. 10. 

To be sunk ; to sink (act. and neuter). 

III. iv. 4: IV. vii. Pt. i. 12: xi. 1, 4. 

c h‘g n '(Jr VIpJ, to be sunk in drunkenness. V. 

i. Pt. i. 5. t * ie reservec * 

retiring. V. iv. 17. 

J'JEj The came of a stream. III. i. Pt. i. 70. 
ailen 
mien 

yijl Young, small. The phrases Jijl -jp-, 

^ un 9 a youth, the youth, are used to 

the emperors, and by them of themselves. 

IV. vii. Pt. iii. 7: V. vi. 18: vii. 1,8: xii. 
12 : xiii. 11, 14, 16: xvi. 5. 

t * ie mov ‘ n 8 8an< is, the pres, 
desert of Gobi. III. i. Pt. ii. 5. 23. 

(1) The name of a stream in Yen- 
chow, whose waters flowed into the marsh 
of Luy-hea. III. i. Pt i. 15. (2) The 
name of another stream in Yuug-chow, 
an affluent of the Wei. III. i. Pt. i. 74 ; 
Pt. ii. 12. 

A branch of the Keang. There were 
one or more streams of this name in 
Kiug-chow, III. i. Pt i. 49 ; and also in 
Leang-ehow, III, Pt. i. 53, 64 ; Pt. ii. 9. 

The Yellow River, though its channel 
in the latter part of its course was differ- 
ent from what it is now. III. i. Pt. i. 11, 
20, 36, &c. ; Pt. ii. 1. 7, 10, 12, 13 ; iii. 2 : 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 1 : V. i. Pt. 

ii. 1 : xiii. 3. nine channels, 

forming a delta in the northern part of 
Yen-chow, by which a portion of the 
waters of the Ho were through Yu’s skill 
discharged into the sea. III. i. Pt. i. 13. 

& ffff. the western Ho, that portion 
of it which runs from north to south 
between Shen-se and Shan-se. III. i. Pt. 

L 71, 82. ^J", the most southern 

part of the Ho. III. i. Pt. i. 53. ^[g), 
the river plan, — the scheme on a dragon's 
back, which is fabled to have emerged 
from the Ho, and supplied Fuh-he with 
the idea of his diagrams. V. xxii. 19. 


*ha 

«a 

iseu 

chu 

ft 

t*o 

ho 


iti 

fh'f 

chili 

7 a 

che 

ciiih 


yiien 

! yiian 


yih 

yi 

Br 

f* 

fa 


its 

sze 

szu 

m 

po 

'& 

k'eih 

ch‘i 


m 

ne 

m 



Vat 


t‘ai 

M 

min 


To manage, to regulate. III. i. Pt. i.4 : 
V. xii. 14 : XV. 4 : xvi. 23 : xx. 1, 7, 9. 

= tc punish. HI. iv. 6. == the per- 

formance of works. V. ix. 1. 

3d tone. To lie well regulated ; where 
management and regulation take effect, 
— good government. II. ii. 8. 11, 13 : iv. 
4 : IV. v. Pt. iii. 2 : viii. Pt. ii. 5 : V. iii. 
9 : xvii. 4 : xx. 2 : xxi. 3 : xxiv. 13 : xxv. 
7. — There is some uncertainty in deter ■ 
mining in several instances to what tone 
we shall assign this character. 

To follow the course of a stream or 
shore. III. i. It. i. 45. 


To be dissipated; dissipation. V. x. U : 
xiv. 4, 9. 


(1) Laws. V. xxi. 7: xxvii. 3. £ 
^ , II. ii. 6 : IV. vii. Pt. i. 5. im- 
perial appointments, or way of proce- 
dure. V. vii. 13- To act according to the 
laws. V. xxvii. 18. (2) A plan, — as of 

& house. V. vii. 11. 

The name of a stream, which is now 
one of the feeders of the great Canal, but 
which ancientlv flowed into the Hwae. 
III. i. Pt. i. 35, 36, 45: Pt. ii. 11. 

(1) tjjb fffc, the name of a marsh in 
Yu-chow. III. i. Pt. i.56. (2) = waters. 
III. i. Pt. ii. 5. 

To weep, to shed tears. II. ii. 21 : iv. 
8 : V. vi. 18. 


Miry. 


L III. i. Pt. i. 42, 51. 


A surname. fi®, a minister of 
king WSn. V. xvi. 12. 

To be exhausted or destroyed. V. ix. 
16. to become dark or blinded. 

V. xxvii. 4. 


yang 

m 

seen 

hsien 


y^ y^, vast, = of vast significance. 
IV. tv. 8. 

To clarify spirits. V. x. 6. 


keang 

ching 


Id 

lo 


(1) Waters overflowing, 
the flood of Yaou s time. II. ii. 14. (2) 
The name of a stream, an affluent of the 
main stream of the Ho. III. i. Pt. ii. 7. 

(1) The name of a river in Ho-nan, 
one of the principal tributaries of the Ho. 
III. i. Pt. i. 53, 55, 60 ; Pt. ii. 7, 13 ; el aL 
(2) alone, and j§ ; , occur often 
as the name of the ‘ capital of the com- 
pleted Chow,’ to which the people and 
officers of a part of the imperial domain 
of Yin were removed. V. ix. 1 : xii. 2, 3, 
4 : xiv. 1 . 22, 25 ; tt a!. 
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tsin 

chin 


m 


ft 

t'aon 

t‘ao 

m 

chow 

cliou 

keS. 

hsia 

% 

lew 

liu 


(1) A ford. IV. xi. 2. (2) 
the name of a ford over the Ho, and of 
tlie country about it. III. i. Pt. iii. 7 : V. 
i. Pt. i. I : iii. 8. 

(1) Water overflowing, '^fc 
Taou’s flood. L 11 : II. iv. I. (2) Great. 

$i§’ tUe Gre * t Elan. V. iv. 3. Great- 
ly. V. xiv. 16: xviii. 6. '^jfc V. ix. 

• “ I greatly think. V. xiv. 

16 : xviii. 5 ; but ? i. Pt. iii. 4. 

To wash the hands. V. xxii. 2. 

An island. gj$j II. I lj. 


To penetrate, to permeate. II. il. 12 
(foil, by -J"). V. xxiv. 13. 

(1) To flow along; to flow away. 
III. i. Pt. ii. 7, 10 : V. iii. 8 : xxiv. 9 : xxx. 
2. To^ make to flow. V. i. Pt. ii. 4. 

iifc ij » flowing words, a rumour. V. vi. 
12: xvii. 1. (2J To banish. II. i. 12. 
Banishment generally. II. L 

II, 20. The most distant banishment. 

III. i. Pt. ii. 22. (3) ^^.see^J,'. 

— to regulate. II. iii. 4. 


hafin 

m 

iaou 

hao 

Jaw 

fou 


m 

hat 

hoi 



m 


king 

cluing 


mm , of vast extent, the appearance 
of Yaon’s flood. L 11 : 1L iv. 1. 

(1) To float. Poll, by -p, meaning 
generally to float along or on, but some- 
times to float to. III. i. pt. i. 20, 27, 36, 

82; et al. ||g£, sounding-stones, 
lying on the banks, or seeming U> float 
near them. III. i. I t.i. 35. (2) To exceed. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 5 (foil, by 

The sea, seas. It generally denotes 
the sea on the east of China. U. iv 7 ■ 
HI. i. Pt. i-2I, 24, 28 ; Pt. ii. 1, 7, 8, 9, lo| 
1 1 ; et al. J^, the southern sea. HI. 
i. Pt. ii. 6. j/l| jfg, II. i. 13: U 1,4, 
17: iv. 1, 8: III. i. Pt. ii. !4, 23: iv. 1; 
IV. iv. 4 : viii, Pt. iii. 8 : V. L Pt. i. n ; 
Pt. iii, 3: iii. 8. See jjLj. Marine. III. 
1. Pt. i. 26. |$|j| and ^ see 

ft- 

jit the n » me of the Han in a 
portiou ot its course. III. i. Pt. ii. 8. 

_4 ^yer of Yung-chow, which joins the 
Wet. III. t. Pt. i. 73 ; Pt. ii 12. J 


shb 

shS 


yat 

$ 

text 

tzu 


shaft 

shu 


To cross over — go through — a stream. 
IV’. vii. Pt. ii. 1 : xi. 2 : V. i. Pt. iii. 3 : 
vii. 2. — to tread on. V. xxv. 2. 

The bank of a river. IV. xi. 2. 


A river in Tt'ing-cliow. III. i. Pt. i. 23. 


The good, virtuous. V. xxiv. 7. 


Inn 

ft 

yta 


To sink. Tm fjj^, to sink in rain. 

IV. xi. 2. 8. 

To go to exress, — with a bad meaning; 
excess, dissoluteness. II. ii. 6 : IV. iii. 7 : 
x. 2 : V. i. Pt. ii. 3 : x. 11 : xii. 21 : xiv. 6, 
#: xv. 12: eta/. The bad. IV. Hi. 8. j£jj 
JJJJ, lawless confederacies. V. iv. 10 
Compare }*£, II. iv. 8. jg., 
the fashion of dissipation. IV. iv. 7. Ex- 
traordinary. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. Excessively. 

V. xx vii. 3. Extensively and carelessly. 
V. xxix. 3. 

the name of a plain. III. L 

U'een PtTii. 4. 
cli'ien 

'Uv A river which rises in Ho-nan, and 
afterwards joins the Ho, but which in 
h „ *, Yu's time held its own course to the sea. 
HI. i. Pt. i. 28, 29 ; et al. wild 

tribes about the Hwae. IILi. Pt. 1. 86 : 
V. xxix. 1. 

Deep. IV. iii. 6. 


thin 

then 


m 

yutn 

yuan 


Deep. V. vii. 2 : viii. 2. Deep water*. 
V.ui.6. An abyss. IV. iii. 6. 


To be pure. n. L 23: V. xxvii. 21. 
_ *’ ,th an unprejudiced mind. V. xxvii. 7. 

d. ing T ° clean8e - V - i- i- 11- 

(1) Great, principal. HI. iv. 6. (2) 
tbe name ol a mountain. III. L 

Pt. i. 83. 

To be mild ; mildness, gentleness. XL i. 
1, 24 : Ui. 3. 


ben 

ch*u 

u'an 

Wen 


A river, which rises in the pres. Kan- 
suh, and flows into the Ho, near tbe end 
of its course from north to south. III. i- 
Pt. 70, 73, 82; P t . ii. 12. 

To float on or across. V. xvi. 16. 


nut , T° be sunk in wine or intemperance. 

'OL fe Y. i. Pt L 6. yjjfi, V. 

nuen x. 10, 15. 17. ■* 

Wf Wtf ’ th * appearance of a flood. I. 
•hang 11. 


yew 

yu 
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Vang 


vjf. 

gut* 

yuan 

* 

chu* 

gih 

y» 


Commonly spoken of as Jjfc ^r. T'ang 
the Successful, the founder of the Shang 
dynasty. IV. ii. 1 : vi. 3 : V. i. Ft. ii 4, 8 : 
viii. 2 : a. 9 ; tl al. 

The source of a river. III. i. Pt. ii. 14. 


WA. and in V.xix. 

1, 2, 7, 16, 19, are names for the officers 
or guardians of the laws. 

To overflow, to flow ont. III. i. Pt. ii. 

10 . 




ts'ang 

ffSi 

mil 

raieh 


fin 

tzu 

m 

teik 

ti 


1‘aou 

t‘ao 

mwan 

man 


p'eaom 

piao 

& 

tt'tih 

ch*i 


ckang 


tte.rn 

chien 


tsrrn 

chien 


yang 

m 

ts'etn 

ch'ien 


To extinguish, extinguishing ; to he 
extinguished. III. iii. 1 : IV. iii. 3 : V. i. 

Pt. ii. 3: x. ii. xvi. 10: xxiv. 10. f# 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16. mu IV. vii. 

Pt. i. 12. jt£ "1*7, extinction and ruin. 
III. iii. 7. 

To be aliundant. V. i Pt. iii. 4. Abun- 
dantly. V. xvi. 20. 

To dear. III. i Pt. ii. 14. 

^JJfand^, the name of a marsh. 

III. i. 1 1. i. 66 ; Pt. ii. 10. 

To insult, — to assail. Always in the 

phrMe^f ^.1. 10, 11 : II. iv. 1. 

r *» pride, the fulness of one's- self. II. ii. 
21. to be full of one's-self. II. 

u. 14 ; IV. ii!s. 

To float. to float away. IV. 

Hi. 8. 

(1) Varnish. IILi.Pt-i. 19, 60. Var- 
nished. V. xxii. 18. (2) The name of a 
stream, a tributary of the Wei III. i 
Pt. i. 74 : Pt. ii. 12. 

A large stream, flowing into the Keang. 
III. i. Ft. i 47, 53 ; Pt. u. 8. 

A stream, flowing from east to west, 
and in Yu's time joining the Ho in the 
pres. dis. of Pow-shing. III. i. 

Pt. i. 6. 

To advance by degrees ; more and more. 
HI. i Pt. i 33 : V. xxii. 4. 

lat tone. To permeate ; to be affected. 
Ill- i. Pt. ii 23 : V. xxvii. 4. 

The name of the Han in the early part 
of ita coarse. III. i. Pt. U. 8. 

(1) Todive, — to lie hid. mm, the 
reserved and retiring. V. iv. 17. (2) The 
name of streams, flowing from the Han 



chien 

m 

jun 



tsili 

Ue 


vi 

u 


li 



tne 

chi 



ch‘an 



y»ng 



and rejoining it again. III. i. Pt. i. 53, 64, 
70. 

An affluent of the Ho. m. i. Pt. i. 55 ; 
Pt. ii. 13 : V. xHi. 3. 


To soak. V. iv. 6. to exert 

an enriching influence on. V. xxiv. 13. 

(1) A marsh. We have ^ y®, III. 

, i. Pt. i. 41 ; and jS , p. 52. To be- 
come a marsh. 111. i. Pt. ii 8. To be 
formed into a marsh. Pt. i. 14. ^ 

the marshes of the nine provinces, Pt. ii. 
14. (2) = favours, bounties. V. xiv. 8. 

3it 'M ' 13 - jfH - Ke above - 

The name probably of a stream, flow- 
ing into the Keang. III. i. Pt. ii. 9. 


— ill' P rob ably three dykes on the 
Han. III. i. Pt. ii. 8. 


A field ditch or channel. II. iv. 1. 


2d tone. (1) |f|. |jf, numerous. II. 
ii. 20. (2) The name of a stream. ? 
flows now into the sea as the yjl j^|. 

III. i. Pt. i. 20, 27 ; Pt. ii. 10. 

3d tone. (1) To cross over a stream. 

IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6: viii. Pt. i. 6: V. vii 2: 
xvi. 16. (2) To help. V. iii. 8: xvii. 6: 
xxii. 7. (3) To be successful. III. iv. 7 . 

V. xxi. 12. 

(1) Deep, profound, — spoken of Shun. 
II. i. 1. (2) To deepen the channel of 
a river. II. i. 10: iv. 1. 

Name of the country of * wild tribe, in 
the present Hoo-pih, one of those which 
assisted king Woo against the tyrant 
Sbov. V. ii. 8. 

A river of Ts*iog-chow. III. i. Pt. i. 23. 


The shore of the sea. or bank of a river. 
III. i. Pt. i 24, 35. 

The name of a stream, sn affluent of 
the L6. III. i Pi i. 55 ; Pt.U. 13 : V. xiii. 3. 


The name of a river, an affluent of the 
Wei III. i. Pt. i. 75;Pt-ii. 12. 

The name of a river in Yen-chow. III. 
A Pt. i. 15. 


THE 86th RADICAL, 

(1) Fire, II. iv. 4 : 111. iv. 6 : IV- ju. 
Pt. i 8, 12 : V. xiii. 9. One of the flve 
elements. V. iv. 5. One of the six maga- 
zines of nature. II. H. 7. (2) The name 
of s star. I. 5. 
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jfek (1) To burn or blaze. V. xiii. 9. To 
shine forth. V. xxvii. 10. Clear) V. 
c " 5 six. 6, 16. 
cho 

0) Calamities, judgments. IV. iii. 3 : 
iv. 2 : vi. 5 : vii. Pt. ii. 7 : xi. 4, S : V. i. 

Pt. i. 4. *= punishment. IV. xi. 6. •4't: 

/y> , 

to inflict suffering. IV. vii. Pt. i. 

to cause suffering one’s- 
self. rv.-vii. Pt. i 12. (2) Offences by 
mishap. If. i. 11 : V.' is. 8. 
yt To blaze ; to blaze over. V. iv. 5 : III 
gen iv. 6. 

^ To roast. ^ V. i. Pt. i. a. 
chth 

Charcoal. ^ IV. ii. 2. 

t‘un 

JjJ (I) Violent, fierce,— spoken of natural 
fcj phenomena. II. i. 2: III. iv. 6 
Eeh fiercer than). = energy. V. xxv. 6.’ (2) 
Merit, achievement; merit-achieving, me- 
ritorious. IV. iv. 1 ; v. Pt. ii. 6 ; v jj. Pt. 
i. 3: viii. Pt. iii. 10. v. viii. 4: xiii. 
H, 2^24: xix. 22: xxiv. 5. Observe 

B5 $!R> v - >“• 5 - a » d -fc $')■ xxvi - 3. 

m (1) All, the multitudes of tR ; F5L 
jJjf* II iv. 1 : IV. vi.- 9: V. iii. fi. To 
Cheng advance, make progress. V. xviii. V? 
Under this meaning comes. .7^. jTfr 
noting prohably gradually. I. 12, ra\ 
Name of the " inter sacrific-e in the temple 
^ Name of 
nb ? s " bject t0 the House of 

doubtful' X1 *' L BUt the Uieail *ng is 

Jl§ fln * 1 particle, used at the end of 

? ntcn . ces *? round them. It only occurs 
9 £mes in the Shoo. V. ii. 7, 6 ; “ 

IIL ! t0 h® burned - V - 1 P»- i. Sr 


M 

len 


777V 3 do not - 10 ** without. Passim. 

wm M w “* opposite of , both in its 
Wa f ?r * onal ® nd ‘“personal forms, = not to 
have, to be without; and there is-was- 

2 5^2“ not ^ «*» not being. 

7r’ V - *• Pt - *• 7 - Its imperative usage 
in the sense of ft, U very fre,^ 

it ^however 

i,p e h r e T 6mau ' n - «• ii- 

IL 10 • V ^ y . 0ccura *»**• IV. VU. Pt. 

Jem 

jan 


£8 6- Ci (2) Wfiiflv d~ in , teHieent ’ K K 

*«. i- L 8 : n - 

hsi consolidate. V. xviii; 21. 1 mlaT S», to 


The friendless. V. iv. 12. 

k'vuny 

Hriuag 

0^ To shine. V. i. Pt. i. 5. 


Stil 

cheamt 

chiao 


fan 

m 


To be burdensome, full of trouble. IV. 
viii. f’t. ii. 11 : V. xx. 16. 


(I) A liear, bears. Ill i. Pt. 1. 79 : V. 
ft jo j|j| ^ -f~~ , soldiers brave 
hsiung as bears and grisly bears. V. xxiii. 5. 
(2) The name of an officer about the 
court of Shun. II. i. 22. (3) fjl» Jjl, 
the name of a mountain at which Yu be- 
gan his survev of the L0. 111. i. Pt. ii. 2, 
13. 

ItHl To be ripe. V. vi. 16. To be fruitful. 
V. vi. 19. 


shiiJt 

still 


ytn 


knou 

lino 


fire slowly and gradually 

spreading, the first beginnings of a fire. 
V. xiii. 9. 

To burn, to blaze. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. 


jjjlf Easy, unoccupied. for pleas* 

y"i ure and idlenesss' sake. V. x. 11. 

||s To build. IV. v. Pt. i. 9. Plans for 
,ji„ g building. V. xii. 2, ||i), 4. 

To be warm, V. iv. 32, 34.' 

\JUh 

y» i 

To harmonize. ^ V. xxii. 24. 

hsieh f§[' V - xx - 6 - == in a state of har- 

mony. V. iv. 17. 


f 

tsang 

tsen g 


THE 87th RADICAL. A- 
To contest. II. ii. 14. 


yuen 

yuan 


(I) A particle at the beginning of 
sentences and clauses, =. on this, and so. 
Iv. vi.3; viii. Pt. i.4: V. xv. 5, 6: xxvii 
3- (2) It follows the verb, like -jp, 

it ou to iU object IV. vii. Pt. 
*• ' V.xxii. H. After the noun, as a 
ern itself, = to be seen in, to consist in. 

V. iv. 5. Obs. and thereupon, 

IV.vii.Pt.i.2.^ 1 ^ 

(1) To be, to be in the place 
oi ; sometimes, to make to be. III. iii. 6 : 

IV. iv. 5 : V. iii. 6 : xi. 5 ; et tape. % 1&, 
to consider to be. IV. ii. 1 ; but more 
frequently = to take to be, to 

undertake, to employ. V. ii. 6: vi. 4, 16: 

I. In. V. iv. 16, « « and 

•o becomes. (2) To becwneVfll. i. Pt. 
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chio 


ii. 7—10. (3) To do, to act, to make. 
II. iv. 4 (n. h .) : IV. v. Pt. iii. 8: V. i. Pt. 

ii. 3 : v. 9 : vi. 15: xi. 4; et al. 

to have conduct, administrative power. 

V. iv. 11, 13. pj to hold fast and 

do, •= practice. V. xiv. 4. "jEj all the 
ways of good action in govt. V. xviii. 7. 
@21- the practice of deceiving tricks. 
V. xv. 14. ^ , the practice of good. 

V. xvii. 4. 

3d tone. To act on behalf of; in rela- 
tion to. IV. vi. 7 : V. vi. 2 : xi. 3. 

Dignities, degrees of nobility. IV. v. 
Pt. ii. 5 : V. iii. 10. 


THE 88tu RADICAL. 


XJf A father, fathers. I. 12 : IV. vii. Pt. i. 

14 ; Pt. ii. 13, 14 : V. vii. 11 : ix. 16 : xxv. 
foo • a. rr» 

f u 1. pj:, parents, parent. II. it. 21 : 
V. x. 6; xiii. 13: xv. 3. Spoken of the 
emperor. V. iv. 16. Spoken of Heaven 
and Earth. V. i. Pt. i. 3. ^ ^ 
paternal and maternal relatives. V. ii. 6. 
^ senior uncle, uncles. V. xxiii. 
C: xxvii. 13. So, ^ alone, xxviii. 1, 2, 
3, 4. [Jjp =» Grand-tutor. IV. xi. 1, 
3, 4 : V. xxiv. 2, o, 12. ? ought ^ here 
to be in the 2d tone. 

^9 2d tone. An honourable designation, 
foo — minister or officer. We have 

^ and ^ the three great 
ministers at the court of a prince of the 
empire. V. x. 13. 


THE 89th RADICAL, 


2? (1) To enlighten. IV. ii. 3 : V. vii. 13. 

shwang to think clearly. V. ix. 20, 21. 

8hllan *(2) Light. between the dark 

and light, in the early dawn. IV. v. Pt. 
i. 5 : V. ii. 1 : iii. 0. (3) = to lose, to 
forfeit. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12. Errors. V. 
xiii. 12. 


urh 


(1) You, your. Passim. (2) An 
adverb, = our ly. ^ |{|, purposely ; 

accidentally. V. ix. 8; et al. 


THE 90th RADICAL. ^ . 


A wall, 


walls. III. iii- 6: V. xx. 


4 (Jfl m \ 

cbiang 


16: 


THE 91st RADICAL. )r 

JjPj A window. mm = between the 
yew window and the door. V. xxii. 15. 
yu 

THE 92d RADICAL. 

^ i the minister of Instruction 
ya under king Muh. V. xxv. 1, 7. 


* 


THE 93n RADICAL. 


A bull, oxen. V. iii. 2 : x. 6 : xii. 5 : xiii. 
29 : xxix. 3. 4. 


4t 

i p'ni 

mow 

mou 

'■M 

muh 

mu 


Female. 4b a hen - v - “• 5 - 

The male of animals. = a victim. 

IV. iii. 4. 

(1) A pastor or shepherd. Applied 
to the governors of provinces. II. i. 7, 16 : 

V. xx. 3, 13. They are called 

the shepherds of Heaven. V. xxvii. 12. 
The same is the application probably of 
i$,4£^andfj£^inV.xix.2, 
7, 12, 13, 16,’ 19, 21. (2) To learn to 
live by pasturage. III. i. Pt. i. 26. (3) 
#»• the wilderness of Muh, the 
place, in the pres. Ho-nan, not far from 
the capital of Show, where the struggle 
between him and king Woo was deter- 
mined. V. ii. 1 : iii. 9. 

(1) Things, articles. III. 5. Pt. 26 : V. 
v. 3, 6, 8 ; e< al. productions 

of the ground. V. x. 5. pro- 

ductions of difft. regions, V. v. 2. 

I, creatures of Heaven. V. iii. 6. 


with 

wu 


all things. V. i. Pt. i. 3. « relics. 

V. viii. 1. «= matters. V. xxiv. 5. (2) 

I the name of a mountain. III. i. 

76. . . 

An animal used for sacrifice, — a victim, 

li^y victims. IV.xL6(1*&tt>=V.i. 
sheng Pt- i_ 6 (||| : xii. 5. 

A complete victim, without blemish. 
IV. xi. 6. 

ts‘euen 

ch'iian 

# A single ox or victim. II. i. 8. 

till 
t‘e 




To lead forward. V. x. 6. 


Jc’i Sen 
ch'ien 
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44- An enclosure for oxen and horse*. | 
Used also for the cattle enclosed. V. 
*■"* xxix. 3. 
ku 

® old men, time-worn gire*. V. 

te i. Pt. ii. 3. 
li 

jfcfjL A victim, uniform in colour. IV. xi. 6 : 
A? V.i.Pt.i.6. See^:. 

hsi 

THE 94th RADICAL. 

^ The dog, dogs. V. r. 8. 
beutH 

ch'U&ii 

>Jn To offend against, expose one’s-self to 
be punished. It. ii. 12. 

fan 

^ J Wildness. V. iv. 34. U 111 ff • » 

k-wang manifest insanity. IV. xi. 3. Foolish. V. 
k'uaugxviii. 17. 

U , To be practised, accustomed. V. xxi. 

he u) 
niu 

& 

teik 
i\ 

m 

hea 
hsia 


(1) The -common name for the wild 
tribes on the North. IV. ii. ti. (2) Bar- 
barians employed in menial offices about 
the imperial court. V. xxii. 1*. 

To be near to. IV. v. Pt. i. 9. To bo 
familiar with.— used adverbially in the 
phrase to treat with contemp- 

tuous ease or familiarity. V. i. Pt. iii. 2 : 


U The fox. III. i. Pt. *. ti9. 


hoo 

hu 


_ To c ™ sW . er and treat as narrow and 


a 9a 
bsia 


& 

many 

nteng 

x*t 

90 

tfttO 

yu 

m 

yea 

yu 


mean. IV. vi. 11. 

* particle, following adjec- 
tives, and = our ly. ^ |§£ te y 
xxx. 6. 

Fierce, raging,— spoken of fire. Ill 
iv. 6. 

Still, notwithstanding. IV. v Pt ii 
3 : vii. l t.i 12: V xv. 14. Stiil more 
especially. IV. vii. Pt. i. 3. 

(I) To plan , deliberate. IV. vii. Pt 

*' 6 ' Mlc 60' t0 con,ult «ith. V. xxx 
4. Plans, counsels. IV. rii. Pt. i. 15 • p t 
M- 12, 16: V.viii. 3; et at. gj| y 
xxi. fi 1 xxviii. 1. |f||, teMun$ . V 

»xi.3. 

to have counsel, to b 
wise in counsel. V.iv. 11. (2) Tl.e course 
the way, as indicated by wise counsel 

IV. iii. 2 : V.xvi,.2:xx.2:xxi.l4. (3 
An exclamation,— Ho I V. vii. 1 : vjji. } 

xir. 18 : xviii. 2, 24. 


To disturb. II. i. 20. 

A case or cases of litigation,- -either 
civil or criminal. V. ix. 13, 14, 16, 18, 21, 
24: xxvii. 11, 12, 20. 21. 

A species of large dog. V. r. 1. 

Solitary, single. V. i. Pt. iii. 4. =■ 

the childless. V. iv. 12. Only. IV. ii. 6. 

To get. to find. What ia got is to be 
ascertained from the context. To get 
success. 1 V. v. Pt. iii. 8 : viii. Pt. iii. 3. 
To obtain the help of. V. iii. 6. To find 

opportunity. V. xxii. 4. to 

otlend. 1 V. iii. 6. To apprehend,- -spoken 
of criminals. IV. xi. 2. To get. — gener- 
ally. IV. vi. 1 1 : viii. Pi. iii. 10 (11. h )■ 

Animals, beasts. V. v. 8. |g^, 

birds and beasts. I. 4 — 7 : II. i. 22 ; ft al. 
15" ||& animals. II. i. 24 ; iv. 10. 

( 1 ) To present, to offer. IV. xi. 9 : V. 
v. 2 : xiii. 3. (2) = the wise, worthy 
listen II. iv. 7 : V. vii. 5 : x. 13 : xiii. 23. 

THE 95th RADICAL, 

-fr (I) Dark-coloured, III. i. Pt. ii. 23: 

IV. iii. 4 : V. xxii. 18. «= dark-coloured, 

heun deep az „ re sj|k9 jj, j p L j 85i 6 g. V . 
l.suan Sii 7 (2) Mysterious, deep. II. i. 1. 

jjjt (I) To lead, lead on; to have the 
presidency of. II. ii. 19: V. iii. 1 : xx. 3 : 
hsu **><>. I : xxiv. 1. = to take the 

initiative. II. iv. 11. Foil, by another 
verb, often «=» to lead one auother. II. 
i. 16, 24: iv. 10; et al. (2) To follow, to 
obey, act in accordance with. IV. ii. 2 : 
iv. 2: v. »t. L 7: V. vii. 13; tt wept. 

the disobedient. II. ii. 20: IV. 
vii. Pt. ii. 1. in. IV. x. 3, ^ l$i pro- 
bably means the statutes which should 
be followed, the regular statutes. We 
have the phrases -ijli pfcy, V. viii. 4; 

V. iii. 6: xvi. 21 ; 2$l ffc. V. 

xxviii. 1 ; mm- xxii. 24. (3) As an 
adverb, — in everything, universally. IV . 
i. 3 (ter).- V. xxvii. 10. ? ou this, there- 

fore. IV. vii. Pt. i. 1. 


& 

C. 


y>h 

yu 

li 

goou 

MU 

ffi 

in h 

tu 


hwS 

iiuo 


shew 

shou 


liten 


2 

yuh 

yu 


THE 96th RADICAL. ££. 

A gem. gems. HI. iv. 6: IV. vii. PL ii. 
14: V. 3. ^ -fg , tlie great gem, — 
some particular gem. V. xxii 19. -ft. 
~tt i the five sceptre* of investiture, given 
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3E 

vxtng 


kan 

wan 

& 

chin 

choo 

chu 

3£ 

kicei 

kuei 

m 

pan 

3* 

tew 

ch‘iu 



U 

U 


m 

kuan 

kuen 



yen 
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to the nobles. II. i. 8. Gem-adorned. 


II. L 5: xxii. 2, 15, 17, 24. 

the revenues of the empire. V. iv, 19, 19. 

Pattim. (1) The title of the sove- 
reigns of China, during the Hea, Shane, 
ana Chow dynasties, = king, kings. Of- 
ten used as an adjective, — royal, imperial. 

J members of tlie royal house. V. 
xvi. 9. J, the former king or 

kings. Pattim. J, the three 

kings, meaning king Wan, his father, and 
grandfather. V. vi. 10. In V. ▼. 12, it 
means — to possess the throne. (2) To 
acknowledge the imperial sovereignty, — 
spoken of the feudal princes coining to 
court. II. ii. 6. (3) ^ J|j, the name 
of a mountain. III. i. Pt. ii. 1. In Pt. 


v I and i are very com- 
mon. We have also J, x. 9, 10; 


-{- king Ke, iii. 5 : vi. 4 : xv. 8 ; and 

in the same passages. Tlie 
character hardly occurs in the Sd tone. 


which we find so often in Mencius. Per- 
haps there may be two or three instances 
of it in the Shoo. 

the name of a precious stone 
III. i. Pt. i. 81. 


To play or trifle with. V. v. 6. 


As an adj. — fine, rare. V. v. 8. 


Pearls. III. i. Pt. I 36. 


Some kind of gem-stonea fashioned, 
used by the duke of Chow in worshipping 
his ancestors. V. vi. 4, 8. 

(1) To distribute, = to return. II. i. 7. 
(2) •=. to withdraw and retire. II. ii. 21 

A sounding stone. IV. ii. 9. 

V. xxii. 19. The gem -stone suitable for 
the manufacture of sounding stones. ilL 
i. Pt. i. 81. 

To regulate. Jjjj, V. xx. 5. 


Some kind of precious stone, HI. i. Pt. 
i. 44. 


A rounded mace. V. xxii. 19. 
A pointed mace. Y. xxii. 19. 


fia 

s 

bn 

ch'in 


maon 

mao 


hea 

hsia 

ft 

JIU 


sih 

•h§ 


yaou 

yao 

ft 

bfw 
ch iu 

i 


ke 

chi 


peik 

Pi 



seven 

bsiln 




Some kind of precious stone. HI. i. Pt. 
f. 81. 

A lute. !^^,II.ir.9. 


A sceptre- cover, — an instrument of 
gem, used by the emperor to iest the dif- 
ferent sceptres of the princes. V. xxii. 23, 
26. 

To blame. V. ix. 22. 


the five gem tokens of in- 
vestiture, conferred on the princes. IL 
i. 7. 

A lute. See 


A kind of precious stone. HI. i. Pt. i. 
44. 

Probably gem-stones for the manu- 
facture of sounding stones. III. i. Pt. i. 69. 

A half mace, carried by ministers. V. 
xxii. 27. 

(1) Pearls not quite round. III. i. Pt. 
i. 52. (2) !§£, some kind of as- 

tronomical instrument used by Shun. II. 
i. 5. But tlie meaning is doubtful. 

An instrument of gem, with a square 
base, and convex above, — one of the 
tokens of iuvestiture. Used by the duke 

of Chow in worship. V. vi. 4, 8. 

V. xxii. 19. 

Revolving. !§£, »ee 


THE 99m RADICAL. # 

(1) 8weet; sweetness. V. iv. 5. To 
esteem to be sweet, to delight in. III. iii. 
6. (2) The place of a great battle in 
aneient times,— iu tlie present Sben-se- 
III. ii. 1. (8) A surname. IV. viii. Pt. 
iii. 1 : V. xvi. 7. 


THE 100th RADICAL. £ 

if. (1) To produce. IV, ii. 2 : vii Pt. i. 12. 
ZC. To beget, or to give birth to. V. xii. 19. 
thing To be bom ; to lire ; life. II. i. 28 : iv. 6 : 
sheng iv. T , Pt. ii. 2: vi. 9: vii. Pt. i. 2; Pt. ii. 
7: x. 5: V. xv. 7: xxi. 14. Life,— ail 

living tilings. II. ii. 12. 4* ’ tir0 

living animals. II. i. 8. 

abundant means of sustentation. 1L ii. 7. 

/ft Jjji simply = the people. V. ▼. 10: 

xxiv. 13. Elsewhere pro- 
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M 

yntuj 


dttced the people. ^ means the 
1 6th day of the moon, V, iii. 4 : ix. 1 : and 
4f i the third day. iii, 2. 

= to foster life, IV. vii. Pt. iii. 10. 12; 
and =s to increase and multiply. Pt. ii. 12, 

17- — grassy shores. II iv. 7. 

(2) In a name. ^ <^jr . V. xvi. 12. 

THE 1 01 st RADICAL. J]j. 

Poxsim, The frequency of this char- 
acter is a peculiarity of the Shoo. The 
same also may be said of the way in 
which it is employed,— corresponding 

'cry much to the usages of J/J. ( I '» To 
use. to employ. II. i. 8 : iii. 6: IV. ii. 5, 

£ . V. xix. 1, 4, 20, 23, 24 ; et ftrpt. = j 

to obey. III. ii. 5. \mmmM 
criminal and the well-doer. IV. vii. Pt. i. 
16. alone is explained as meaning 
the use of virtue in V. xii. 22. Useful. 
V. v. 8, ^|J m gainful for use, => con- 
veniences of life. II. ii. 7. JS 

vessels for use. V. r. 2. mm ■= work 
that should have been done. 1. 11. (2) 
Like 0,it is very often used like the 
sign of the infinitive.— to, so as to ; or 
may lie resolved by thereby, and thereby, 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 4. 9 : Pt. iii. 4. 5, 6 : viii. 
Pt. i. 8 : x. 2 : V. i. Pt. ii. 8 : iii. 7 . xxiii, 
3, 5, fi ; et swpe. Connected with this is 
a usage, where seems to merge in the 
verb that follows it. E. g. III. iv. 2 ; IV. 
xi. 1, 7: V. iv 9 : xvi. 9, 22, 23. (3) 
therefore. II. iv. 8 ; et al. Obs. ^ = 

WE!." . ii. 12. Thereon. V. xix. 1. 
— There are not a few passages, however, 
where it is hardly possible to construe 
the character. E. g. IV. xi. 6 : V. vii. 2 : 
xiii. 13 : xix. 13. 


ked 

ciua 


<¥ 

s/on 

shen 

Man 

'fej 

teen 

tieu 


pe 

Pi 



t'een 

t'ien 


(O A coat ol mail. = ar- 

mour of defence. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4 V. 
xxix. 2. (2; The first of the calen- 

daric stem-characters. 

iii. 8: xii. 6: xxii. 2; xii. 3 : 

fpl xxix. 5. = to begin. V. xi iii. 

5. (.3) fp, the grandsm of T'ang, 
V. xvi. 7. The name also of the V.li 
Book, Pt. IV. jjjft fp, a later emperor 
of the dynasty of Shang. V. xvi. 6, 16. 

fl) To repeat; again, further. 1 3, 
7 : If. iv. 2 • V. xiv. 22 : xvi. 1 1 : xviv. 7. 
(2) The 9th of tlie caiemlaric bvam.ii- 
cliaractcrs. V. xii. 2: xxiv. 1. 

A part of the 2d domain of Yu. anil 
tlie fourth :>f the domains of the Chow 
dynasty. 111. i. l‘t. ii. 19: V. ix. 1 : x. It), 
13 : xii. 6 : xxiii. 4. 

(1) To rule, to govern. V. xiv. 6 : xix. 
5. (2) The imperial domain of Yu, 
and the third of the domains of tlie Chow 
dynasty. III. i. Pt. ii. 18: IV. iv. 1: V. 
iii. 3 : ix. i : x 10, 13 ; el al. 

To give. V. iv. 3 : x viii. 7, 19 : xxiii. 5. 

(^t TT")' ■=* to be for, to favour. V, 

xiv. 3, 4. 24 : xviii. 28. 

(1) To hunt. III. iii. 1:1V. iv. 7- (2) 
To cultivate. V. xviii. 21, 28. 


jr (1) Small channels in a field, for the 
-'v purpose of irrigation. II. iv. 1. (2) A 
A-MWI valley, where a stream runs. III. i. Pt. i. 
ch uan 2fi 35 



uei 


(1) To fear; to stand in awe, be ap- 
prehensive; to b« feared, what should 
be feared, dreadfulncss, awfulness. 11. ii. 
17: iii- 2: IV. i. 2 : vii. Pt. i. 1 1 : V. i. Pt. 
ii. 9: iii. 5: vii. 9: ix. 6: xiv. 4; el al. 
Both the active and passive meanings ap- 


pear in -gL .gL, IV. xi. 5, and ^ -gL 

A V. xx. 19. In V. xxvi. 13, 
alone = to fear to do evil. (2) To awe. 
II. iii. 7. =» to put to death. V. xxvii. 

TO * 


To 


violate. III. iv. 


4. 


B9 

t'een 

t k ien 


* 

yew 

yu 


THE 102t> RADICAL, gj. 


(1) Cultivable fields. II. ii. 21 : III. i. 


Pt. i. 8, 18, 25 ; et s cepe. JJJ -gjX’ fields 
and acres, IV. vii. Pt. i. 1 1 . the 

work of agriculture. V. xi. 4. (2) To 
hunt,— used for ||J£. V. xv. 11, 12. 

(1) From —to proceed from ; to use, 
to follow. IV. vii. Pt. i. 5 : Pt. iii. 7 ; y. 


iii. 8: vii, 13: viti. 4 j^J): ix. 5, 

16,17, 19. =by ; with, V. xxii. 22, 23: 

xxiv. 10. It is sometimes difficult to 
construe E. 9 . V. ix. 19 («* £§), 
24 : xxrii. 13. (2) Sprouts from a felled 
tree. IV. vii. Pt. i. 4. 


pwan 

pan 


$ 


lew 

liu 

HI 

fJl'tA 

chhi 


tfloto 

mu 



peilt 

Pi 


To continue, to remain. V. xxii. 4. The 
more correct form of the character is 

If- 

To keep, to feed. Applied to animals- 
V. v 8. To nourish. Applied to the 
people. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 9, 13. 

Tlie Chinese acre, — acres, = fields. IV. 
▼ii- Pt. i. 11(03 ^):V.vii.ll. 

(1) All. V. i. Pt ii. 1 : r. 2. Entirely. 
V. ix. 9: xxiii. 3. (2) To be finished, 
to be completed. V. vii. 10. (3) A name 
for the 6th gate of the imperial palace. 
V. xxii. 2!. (4) The name of a princi- 
pality. V. xxii. 3 : xxiii. 1 : xxiv. I. 
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led 

lio 


(1) To be defined, marked out. III. i. 
Pt. i. 22. (2) A course, wavs of pro- 
ceeding, V. iii. 6. 


', the appearance of being old. 

]h> V. xix. 5. 

To define, as in the line out. V. xxiv. fi. 
-HI Figured. V. xxii. 1". Thus figured is 
better here than painted as in the transla- 
hua tion. 

EB Different. V. v. 5: xxii. 27. Strange 
?r V. v. 8. What is strange or extraordi- 
f nary. V. xxiv. 8. 


m 

tang 


Ought. V. x. 12. Ought to be con- 
sidered ns belonging to, — to be in, to rest 
on. IV. iii. 8. 
pH A limit, boundaries. V. i. Pt. iii. 8: xi. 

!*r n g 7. |{| territory. V. vii. 

chiangj - , g j n the phrase unlimi- 

ted, boundless. IV v. Pt. ii. 2 : V. vii. 
1 1 : xii. 9 : xvi. 17, 18 : xxvii. 22. 
mg (1) Who? whom? 1.9, 10: n.i. 21, 
>7? 22 : III. iii. 9 : IV. viii, Ht. i. 11. (2) A 

cA-oui c | #ss> divisions. II. i. 17: V. iv. 3. (3) 
ch-ou \ mate, mates. V. x. 13. 

THE 103d RADICAL. aE 


To doubt, hesitate ; doubtful ; doubts. 
II. ii. G, 12 : V. iv. 4, 20, 25 : xx. 16. = 

a» being doubtful. V. xxvii. 17, 18. 


m 

ts'ze 

tz‘u 


Itedi 

chi 


P‘i‘9 


foo 

fu 


ku’an 

kuan 


tseik 

chi 


THE 104th RADICAL. !p. 

A malady, an evil. — Used of moral and 
social evils. V. vii. 4 : xxvii. 1G. 


(1) Sickness, affliction, IV. viii. Pt. 
i. 8: V. iv. 40: vi. 1, 5: vii. 10; et sapt. 

affliction — punishment — for 

crime.IV.vii.Pt. ii 11, 12. 
be frenzied. V. x. 1 1. (2) To dislike, to 
hate. V. xxi. 1 : xxx. 7 < W %)■ < 3 > 
Sedulously. V. xii. 10, 20. 

Severe sickness. V. xxii. 4. Distress, 
xxvii. 20. 

To make ill or sick. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 


(1) To distress. V. ix. 6 (^jpj 
7*}% — the pain distresses you), 17 : 

the distressers ( = oppressors) 
are in office. V. xii. 10. (2) To make 
void, render useless. V. xxvi. 8. 

To be thin, = to be starving, IV. xi. 7. 


ch'ow 

ch‘ou 


To cure, to be cured. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6 : 
viii. Pt. i. 8: V. vi. 11. 


tan 


lacei 

kuei 

& 

tang 

teng 


./« 

fa 


6 

jnh 

pai 

W 

pi/, 

pai 


keac 

chieh 

3E7. 

humng 

huang 


Sd tone. To afflict, to distress,— make 
it evil with. V. xxiv. 7. 


THE 105th RADICAL. TV 

The last of the calendaric stem-charac- 
ters. II. iv. 8. g,, V. iii 1. 

^f, V. iii. 8. ^ V. xxii. 13. 

To ascend. V. iii. 8. To raise, to make 
to ascend. I. 9. = to call up. IV. vii. 

Pt. ii. 1. =to complete, to sustain. 
V. i. Pt. iii. 4. 

£T) To send forth. V. xxii. 4: xxvi. 
2 Jjjjf). *=to distribute. V. iii. 

8. |J^j, to manifest. IV. xi. 3. ■= 

to begin. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. (2) The 
name of king Woo. V. i. Pt. i. 6 : ii. 7. 

THE 106 th RADICAL. Q. 

White. V. ii. 1. Whitish,— applied to 
the colour of soil. III. i. Pt. i. 7, 24. 

A hundred, I. i. 8: V. xxvii. 1, 18 : et at. 

captains of hundreds. V. 
ii. 3. It i6 used as a round number, deno- 
ting all of the class who art spokeu of or 
spoken to. We have Q II. ii. 19 ; 

« n? ~- 
T - v. x. 13; HR, II. 1. 24 ; et at . ; 

If v - xiv - 20 ; et al *■ W IL 

ii. 6 ; jg - |£, V. iv. 36, 37 : et a!. , 

II. i. 2 ; et al. , |f IV. vii. 

Pt. iii. 8 ; et al. ; 

iv. 8 ; ^ , V. xiii. 12 ; jg -jp; 

V. xii. 24;-jfjg,V.v.5;£ 

V. xviii. 7; |jf a\, V. xix. 8, 9; "g* 

^ h , V. xxii. 3. ^ see 
All. At the commencement of clauses, 
summing up what has preceded. I V. i. 3 : 

vii. 8: V. xxii. 23: xxiii. 1, 2, 7 : xxvii. 
13. 

(1) Great. We have M ,he 
great ancestor, III. iii. 4; i=l , the 
great ruler, the emperor, xxvii. 5, 6; 
ft ± the great supreme ruler, 

or "God. IV. iii. 2; and ^ j%, great 
Heaven, II. ii. 4: IV. iv. 2: v. Pt. ii. 2: 

viii. Pt. iii. 10: V. i. Pt. i. 5: m- 6 

( -4- ) : viii. 2 : xi. 6 : xii. 9 

x^fir.2, 5. Greatly. V. xv. 17. So, m 
m & . xxiii. 3 ; or we may take 
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& 

P'* 


3‘*9 
3f ih 

y* 


there ai a hiphil verb. (2) The sove- 
reign ; royal. V. ir. 4, 9, 10, 11, 15. (3) 
I. q. ^Jj|, leisure, to be at leisure. V. xv, 
13: xxx. 5. 

THE 107th RADICAL. 

The skins of animals — with the hair 
on. III. i. Pt. i. 5, 69, 83. 


THE 108tb RADICAL. J®.. 

To be full. ^ V. i. Pt. i. 9. 

(1) To advantage ; that which is 
advantageous; advantage. II. ii.21 : V. i. 
Pt. ii. 5 : v. 8. (2) The baron V ill was 
forester to Shun, and assistant to Yu in 
his labours caused by the iuuudation. II 
i.22: ii. 4, 6, 21 : V. iv. I. 

To be complete, v. 4. 


To wash the hand*. V. txii. 27. 


an'ing 

shfeng 


thing 

aheng 


too u 
tao 


mSag 

m£ng 


— vesselful. V. i. Pt. i. 6, 


Bobbers. V. i, Pt, i. 6, 


A covenant, a 


, V. xxvii, 4. 


tit* 

chin 


chien 


To exert to the utmost. V. ix. 6. To 
call forth all—. V. v. 4. £} to 

dpvplnn nnp’e.soir A.iiw tit i i « 


develop OM'neir fully. IV. VL 11. En- 
tirely, aU. IV. vii. Pt. i. 2 : V. xi. 16, 19 : 
ix. 13: x. 14. 

To survey, to inspect. Spoken of 
Heaven or God. IV. v. Pt. iii. 2 : Tx. 3 : V. 
xxvil. 4. To survey, inspect j to look to, 
—look to and study, either as a pattern 
or a warning. IV. v. Pt. iii. 3: vi. a- 
v*u. PUiiL 6: xi.7: V. ix. 21 : x. 12 (n. 
% ! M ■ 1 7 :x v. 19 : xvi. 17, 19 : xxvii. 12, 
22, 7 to afford an example to. V. xiii. 

20. Overseers. V. xii. 3 : xviii. 24. fig?, 
in V. xii. 8, is marked in the 1st tone, 
but wrongly. In the sense there, the 
character is said to be in the 8d tone! and 
also in x. 12, and the meaning to be 
to take warning generally. The other 
applications of the character may be read 
eith erin jthe 1st tone or the third. See 
the ^ 


pwaa 


w T ? Pleasure, IH, iii. 1 . V. 

xxx. 2. (2) To go to excess. V. xv. 11 

(ML by (8) A name. IV. viii 

PtiiL 1: V. xvi. 7. $ £. oneof 
the emperor* of the Bhang dynasty. IV 
vii. 


Inca* 

kuau 


loo 

lu 


a 

muh 

mu 


ckik 


&J? 


(1) Black. V. xx viii. 4. (2) The 
name of one of the wild tribes confede- 
rate with Chow against Shang. V. ii. 3: 
xix. 11. 

THE 109m RADICAL, g. 

The eye*, V. v. 5 : xxvi. 7 (a. 6.), JJI| 

^ , the eyes of the lour quarters,— the 
eyes of all. II. i. 15. Ministers are called 

To be straight. V. iv. 5, 14. Upright, 
straightforward-, the upright; straight- 
forwardness. II, i. 23, 24: iii. 3: iv. 2i 
IV. iv. 7: V. iv. 17. 

insignificant. V. XxiL 25. 




miao 

4Q Mutually, one another, II. i. 24 : IV. ii. 
'Tw 6 : xi. 2 : V. L Pt. 1L 3 : xxiii. 2, 7. Somo- 
hjdang 1 ' 1116 * * ct ' on the verb following 
passes not on parties indicated in the 
text, but on the speaker, or the person or 
parties in bis mind. III. iv. 8 : IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 15. 

3d tone. (1) To aid, assist. IV. x. 2 : 
V. i. Pt. i, 7 ; Hi. 8 : iv. 2 ; at tope. (2) 
itmg To , ew , lv Til Pt Uj 9 ,« Used for 
premier. IV. viii. Pt. i. 4: V. xxii. 13; 
for ministers generally. IV. v. Pt. L 3 : 
V. x. 9 ; for attendants. V. xxii. 2- (4) 
To look at ; to inspect, examine. IV. vii. 
. Pt- i- 12 : V. xii. 2, 11 : xiii. 2, 4, 23 ; el at 
To examine. II. iv. 11 : I V. v. Pt. i. 7 : 
ting ’ ™*- Pt. ii. 4 : V. iv. 86 : vii. 10 : X. 7 flS 

biioff , , 

B an< * famine younelre*). 

AI - 

L3 Inadvertent offences. U. L 11 : V.ix. 8. 

siag 

sheng 

To be made confused or dixsy. 

To be harmonious. I. 2: V. xxviii. 26. 
To cu * t * vate harmony with. V. xvii. 6. 
mu 

® -AH. It is found often, — before nouns, 
“* er pronouns, sad slone: in the same 
““"V way as our oil. HI. iv. 2, 7 ; et amt. It 
often » multitudes, the people. II. ii. 3, 
12, 17; it oi 

S To regard, look on, — favourably. We 
c ® n lI i t' ie . Shoo always construe it as en 
chfian ad « erb ;r fon(U y. graciously, II. ii. 4 : IV. 
X" v -|t- M- 2 ; vi. 3 : V, riii. 3 • xii. 10. 

VS ,*» he perspicacious,— penetrating to 
r ** m * nBte ’ perspicsciousnesa. V. 
jui ly ‘ 6 ’ 


hsiian 


sow 

sou 


n.TT 21. 


•, the name of Shun’s father. 
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meen 

mien 


H 


tea 

ch'fi 


ka 


^ used of medicine distressing 
the patient, but salutary. IV. viii. Pt. 
i- 8. 

A kind of lance. V. xxii. 21. 

(1) Blind. A blind man. II. i. 12. 
Blind musicians. III. iv. 4. (2) 


THE 110m EAH1CAL. jb. 


It 


naoa 


A spear, spears, V. ii. 4: xxix. 2. 


mao 



ching 


(1) To pity, compassionate. V. i. Pt. 
i. 11 (foil, by -Jp) : xiv. 20, 24 : xviii 28 

(*rf 5 (|£ (2) To 

attend earnestly or jealously to. V. v. 9. 
(S) To be elated with one’s self, boast- 
ful. IL ii. 14 : IV. viii. Pt. ii. 7 : V. xxiv. 
10 . 



time of Yn, somewhere on the north of 
the present gulf of I'ih-cliih-le. II. i. Pt. 
i. ll;Pt.ii. 1. (3) the name 

of a mountain in the west, where Yu 
began his surrey of the Ho. III. i. Pt. i. 
82 ; Pt. ii. 7. 

Whetstones. III. i. Pt. i. 52. 


Stones for arrowheads. III. i. Pt. i. 52, 

69. 


MOO 

nu 



gan 

an 


tli 

chieh 



To be precipitous. ^ E|HL, the per- 
ilousness (= changeableness) of the peo- 
ple. V. xii. 13. 

■ **:& 


Sounding stones, or stones for their 
manufacture. III. i. Pt. i. 60, 69. 


Grindstones. III. i. Pt. i. 52 : IV. viii. 
Pt. i.6. To grind, to sharpen. V. xxix. 2. 


11 


THE 111th RADICAL. 


THE 113tu RADICAL. 7jt- 



ehih 


£ 

€ 

i 

ekt 

chih 

n 

shin 

sMn 



chiao 


(1) Arrows. V. xxii. 19: xxviii. 4: 
xxi. x. 2. (2) I. q. solemn, of the 
nature of protestation. IV. vii. Pt. i. 1. 

A final particle. It does not occur 
often in the Shoo, and only after an 
adjective or a short danse, where its force 
it both decisive and exclamatory, V. ii. 
1 : xix. 1, 2, 16, 18, 21. See Index III. 
to Mencius on the character. 

To know. Passim. Observe 
V. xii. 10, which can hardly be construed. 

Still more ; how much more ! The 
nature of the sentence sometimes makes 
the meaning— still less ; how much less, 
I. ii. 21 : IV. ii. 14 : vii. Pt. i. 12 : V. vii. 

9, 18, 16 ; et scepe. The is often fol- 
lowed by IV. vii. Pt. i, 3: V. vii. 
1 : ix. 21 (a. b.) : xii. 12 : xiv. 9. 

Short. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12 : V. iv. 40. The 
ahortest. I. 7. 


To pretend, to falsify. IV. 

ii 3. — ; dissemblers. V. xxvii. 2. 


THE 112th RADICAL. ^ . 

■?J (1) Stones. III. i. Pt. i. 26 Oj^^gj): 

**** IV • iv-6. The stone, — a measure of weight. 
UI.iii.8. Usedforthesounding or musical 

stone. ILL 24: ir. 4. ( 2 ) ^jg.the 

rucks of Keg, a famous landmark in the 



chi 


shay 

she 



sze 

szh 



tsoo 

tsu 


To show, to intimate to. V. iii. 2. 


Great, greatly. V. xv. 5. 


The spirit-tablets or altars of the spirits 
of the land. III. ii. 5. «= the 

spirits of the land and of the grain. IV. 
v. Pt. i. 2. = the sacrifices to 

Heaven and Earth. V. i. Pt. iii. 3 (?). 
To sacrifice to the spirits of the land. V. 
xii. 5. 

(1) To sacrifice. V. iii, 3 : xin. 5. A 
sacrifice, sacrifices. III. iii. 8: IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 11 jjj-g): ix. ltV. i. Pt. i. 

6 : et scepe. JQ see JQ (2) A 
year, jjjjl was the term specially used 

in this meaning in the Shang dynasty. 
IV. ir. 1 : v. Pt. ii. 1 : viii. Pt. i. 1 : V. iv. 
1 : xviii. 24. 

To pray,— to and for. V. xii. 20. 24. 

A grandfather. III. iii. 4, 8 : IV. v. Pt. 
i. 3, 7 : Pt. ii. 6 : V. xiii. 22, 24, et at. 
But in other passages, we must adopt 
the general meaning of ancestor. E. g. 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 13, 14 : viii. Pt. iii. 10 : xi. 
1. This appears especially where we 
find jf|| jjjj, as in IV. vii. Pt. iii. 6, and 

sometimes M0.’ m in V- *' V ‘ 6 ' 
Sometimes by we must understand 
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—the spirit-tablets of ancestors, as in 
III. ii. 5: IV. iv. 1 (sing, and = 
grandfather,). So, the temple 

or spirit-taldet of V aim's ancestor ; and 
S^ifL- II. i. 4.8.U. *&#=-*•* 

spirits of ancestors. II. iv. M : hilt = 
grandfather and lather, in V. x. 5 : xxv. 

], 3, 7. —grand-uncle. V, xxxiii 2. 

<-) jjfl. ^ IB. Zj " ere ***+ s 

rors of the Shang dynasty. V. xv. 6. 16: tz ,-, 

xvi. r. (3) it Q and jjjft # «ere ^ 
ministers of the Shang dynasty. IV. ix. Ise 
2 : x. 1, 6. chi 

itt The spirit or spirits of the earth. 

Always found in connection with jjjlj}. 
ch i IV. iii. 3 : v. Pt. i. 2 ( Jt ' flf fft) : 
xi. 6: V. i.Pt i.«(_t'J*,)pl|lijK. 

. !§„ 

Tlf To reverence, to respect ; to attend 
llH\ revcrcntlv, or respectfully to. II. iv. 6: _/*“ 

cbe 111. i. Pt'ii. 17: V. iv.8 f«. v. Pt.i. 

cliih 3 . V. x. 10 : xxvi. 2 : xxvi. 9. Reverent. 

V. xvii. I. t0 revere the re- In 

vereiid. V. ix 4. the awful- _y. 

ness of the people. V. xiv. 9. Used 
adverbially before otlicr verbs, — reverent- jj? 

ly, respectfully. II. ii. 1, 21: IV. iv. 1: -Ji 1 
V. i. PC i. 10 : iii. 6 : vi. 7 : viii. 3 ; et srrpe. 9EE 

ft A prayer. jjj\ JfX’ V - V ‘‘ 5 To write 

chn »P«y er - V.xiH.29. —with *« 

a curse. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. j, uo 

ftfrjpj£> to curse - t0 uUer maleJic - fg 

chow tions. V. xv. 15. - ^ 

Chou J fu 

verb Spirits, spiritual beings. They may be 
■'•'t the spirits of the departed, and spirits 
sain generally, real or imaginary. II. ii. 19, 
shen 21: IV. viii. Pt. ii. 11: V. iii. 8. So, 

n. ii. 18: III. iv. 2 : IV. V. jjjg 
Pt. iii. 1 : V. vi. 6. In this last instance le 

we have also but with no dif- li 

ference of meaning, jp[jj spirits 
and men. II. i. 24: V. viii. 3: xx. 9. 
jjjljl 7^7, lord of the spirits, is a designa- 
tion of_ the emperor. IV. vi. 3. Specifi- 
cally. denotes the spirit or spirits of 
heaven,— in the phrase ||£. IV. iii. 

3: V. Pt. i. 2: xi. 6: V. i. Pt.'i. fi. See 
the note on this last passage, where it 

appears that is to be discrimin- -gj 

ated from He is so discriminated 

in II. i. 6, from the host or herd - ® 


J|||| {^.spiritual intelligences. Spiritual, 
= mysterious, or active and invisible. U. 
ii. 4. jjj|h <= the temple or shrine 


of the spirit?. 


)}itp ^' e host or herd 
also is to he discrimi- 


_ . ~W“ * m 

nated from !Q V. xvii! 19. Spiritual, ch i 


of Shun. II. ii. 19. fljip /eJ- ancestors 
now in the spirit " or Id. IV. iii. Pt. ii. 
10; but is a denomination ol 

± in 1V ii! - 4 - 
To sacrifice. IV. iv. 1. 


To sacrifice, V. *xii. 26. 29. Sacrifices, 
a sacrifice. V. i. Pt. ii. 5 : iii. 9. /flG’ 
chi IV. viii. Pt. ti. II. Z& V. xni. 29. 
To be felicitous, happiness. IV. iv. S : 

tSaag''- 5; vii - Pt - “• 14 - ^ ^ V ' '' Pt ' 
chuang ii. 5. To make felicitous ; made a bless- 
ing. V. xxvii. 14. 22. 

jjl® To pour out a libatiou. V. xiii. 29. 


Revenues, emolument. IV. vi. 9 (h. 
b.) . V. xvi. 5 : xx. 18 : xxiv. 9. 
Heaven-conferred revenues. — the posses- 
sion of the empire. II. ii. 17. 
Prohibitions. V. xx. 1 1. 


Tlie name of a sacrifice, offered with 
pnritv and reverence. II. i. U : V. xiii- 25, 
26. 29. 

Calamity. = causers of calamity. 
IV. iii. 3. To send down calamities'on, 
— to punish. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. 

Happiness; happinesses. IV. vii.^Pt. I. 
14: V. xxi 14: xxiv 13. 3L fts- the 
five happinesses. V. iv. 4, 39. — fa* 

vonrs. pp |j[g, to confer — be the source 
of — favours. V. iv. 11, 13, 18, 19. lo 
bless. IV. iii. 3. 

Ceremonies ; rules of propriety ; pro- 
priety. II. i. 8 : I V. ii. 8, 9 : v. Pt. ii. 3 : 
viii. Pt. ii. 1 1 : V. vi. 18 : viii. 1 : xiii- 

15, 19 : xvi, 8 : xx. 9: xxiv. 9. -Jf J|jj§[> 
religious, mourning, festive, military, and 
State ceremonies. So perhaps 3 l Aust- 
in II. iii. 6. 7.77 three religious 

ceremonies, the worships of the spirits 
of Heaven, of Earth, and of men. II. >• 
23. 

THE 114th RADICAL. pig. 

Baron Yu, afterwards the great Yu, 
the remover of the deluge, axid founder 
of the Hea dynasty. II. i. 17 : ii. 1, 5? I> 
9, 10, 14, 18, 20, 21 ; et s«pe. 

Birds. V. v. 8. Includes beasts, and = 
hunting. HI. iii. 6. 
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Ik 

ho 

huo 

A 

tzt 

8ZU 




THE 115th RADICAL. Ik- 
Grain growing. V. vi. 16, 9. 

Private, selfish. favourites. 

IV. v. Pt. ii. 5 . 3(14 to be selfish, 

follow one's own prejudices. V. xxvi. 21. 
Selfish aims. V. xx. 15. To favour par- 
tially. IV. vi. 4. 

To grasp, to hold. V. ii. 1 : vi. 1 : xxii. 
23, 2". to maintain virtue. V. 

xvj. 9, 14 ; the same phrase, in xviii. 23, 
■=> to consider it a virtue. 'J3| = the 

decided conduct. V. xiv. 4. 
maintain wisdom. V. x. 9. 

The autumn ; in the autumn. I f. 
(|»{l jffc): III. iv. 4: V. vi. id. •= the 


f 4ft, to 


ts'kiv 

chdu harvest. IV. vii. I t. i 9 

fit 

P " 

I'i 

rftL 

dull 


Empty or blasted grain. IV, ii. 4. 


To arrnng 

fcJr» 


£1 

ch*u 

*§ 

Pet 

chieh 


:u order. I. 4 3, 6. 

/ j > . arranger of the am-estra! temple, =■ 
minister of Religion. II. i. 23. In order, 
in an orderly manner. iT. i 8 . V. xiii. .">, 
15. ==- social distinctions. II. iii. 6. 

Black millet. Spints distilled flora 
black millet. V. xiii, 25. xxviii. 4. 


The stalk of grain without the ears. 
III. i. Pt. it. 18. 


To remove. V. xiv. 21. 
V. xxiv. 3. 


To be altered. 


pm 

a 

chuitg 


chung 


To receive orders. IV. viii. I’t. i. 1 
To sow. II. ii. 10. 

2d tone. Seed. V. xxvii. 8. * de- 

scendants. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16. 

(1) To lift up. V. ii. 4 : xxviii. 1. To 
'JT7 undertake. IV. i. I. To employ. V. xiii. 
f>h <*«• 5 ’ 15 : xv *- ** : - Tx - 20. To display. V. xiii. 

® *14. (2) To proclaim. V. xvi. 15. 

(1) A kind of millet, 6aid to be the 
teeih best of all grains. IV. vii. Pt. i. 1 1. 

C ^“ V. x. 6 : xxi. 3. (2) The tablets 

or altars of the spirits presiding over the 
grain or agriculture of a country, jjjj^ 
^§|> IV. V. Pt. i. 2. (3) Jfi prince 
Tseih, the high ancestor of the House of 
Chow, was Shun’s minister of agriculture. 
II- i. 17, 18 : iv. 1 ; V, xxvii. 8. 


Pen 

chia 

P'e 
ch i 


Inili 

ku 


mull 

mu 


tseih 

chi 


xiii 

she 


Tx 

Inro 

huo 


To sew to sow and reap, 

sowing and reaping. V. iv. 5 xv. 2. 3, 7. 

2d tone. To Low the head to the 
ground. Always in the formulas n 



21, 22 23 : 

ii. 18 

iv. 11 : IV v. Pt. i 

i . 


4 : viii. Ft 

. ii. 13 

; Pt. iii. 1 1 . V. x 

ti. S, 


20 : xiii. 1. 

4. 22. 2 

!5 : xix 1,2: xxiii 

1.2. 

II 

1st tone. 

0) 

To examine, to study. 

1H 

be 

I. I: 11. i. 

1 : ii. 

1. 3 (foil, by -p), 

16: 

chi 

iii. 1 : IV. 

vii. Pt. 

ii. 6 : V. iv. 4, 20 : 

viii. 


1: xii. 11, 12- xx. 3: xxvii. 17. |> 

to examine by divination. IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 2. (2) To manage, to cultivate. 
jji|i JJJ. V. xi. 4. (3) To agree with. 
V. x. 11. 

Cl) Grain. V. xxvii. 8. One of the 
six magazines of nature. II. ii. 7. 

ail kinds of grain. 11. i. 18: V. iv. 
36.37. ( 2 ) To be good. V. iv. 13. 
Reverent; profound and grace V. x. 

2. ,|v^ to be profoundly reverent ; 

to be submissive 11. i. 2- V. xui. 16: 
xviii. 27 ; xxvii. 10. Reverently. V. vi, 
2, Is. 

(!) To accumulate- IV. viii. Pt. iii. 4. 
Accumulated. IV. vn, Pt. i. 10. (2) ,||| 
the name of a mountain. See 
To reap, gather in the harvest. IV. vii. 


Pt. i. 9. 


IS’ 


the business of harvesting, 
reaper, a husbandman. V. vii. 14. 

Filthiness. — wickedness. IV. vii, 
Pt. ii. 8. Rank odour. V. i. Pt. ii. 3. 

To cut down the grain, to reap. V. vi. 
18: vii. 11. 


THF. !16th RADICAL, y^. 

‘jJ^ |yj r\ , the minister of Works. II. i. 
kVng 17 : V. ii. 2: iv. 7 : xi. 2 : xix. 10 : XX. 12. 

Pitfalls. X. xxix. 3. 


* 9-0 


tstng 

cbitig 


(!) To exhaust, inexhsus- 

U?ung tible. unending. V. viii. 1 : xxiv. 14. To 
cinungbe exhausted, brought to distress. In 
the phrase |p|. II- ii- 1 7 ; V- * T1 *' 
3. The same phrase = the distressed 
and poor. II. ii- 3: IV. v. Pt. ii. 5. (2) 
The name of a principality, held by E, 
(he rebellious opponent oi 1‘ae-k‘ang, 
III. iii. 2. 
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ts'wan 

ts‘uan 


To drive to and confine in till death. 
II. L 12. 


To steal, V. xxix. 4. ||| ^§, IV. xi. 

ch'Lh *• 3$§- to coran3it hi & hw »y rob - 

bery. IV. xi, 2. 


THE 117th RADICAL. -jV 


JUL 

Itlh 

li 


■x±. 

m 

piny 


m 



Vung 


twan 

tuan 


•ii.it. 

m 

king 

ching 


£ 

chu 



ting 

sheug 


yun 

yun 




k-uen 


To stand erect ; to be set op. V. vi. 4 : 
xv. 7 : xxii. 21. = firmness. II. iii. 3. 

*= firmly. V. i. Pt. ii. 9. To establish, 
to set up, to appoint. IV. iv. 4 : viii. Pt. 
i. 4 : V. ii. 4 : iv. 20, 24 : xix. 6, 7, 12, 16, 
19, 20, 23 : xx. 3, 5. 


Together, unitedly. II. iv. 
1 : IV. iii. 3 : V. xix. 15 : xxix. 1 . =, 

even. IV. v. Pt. ii. 5. 


(1) To polish, to decorate. I. 2 (2p. 
EjT).~ To be decorated. V. iv. 86. J 

the five decorations,— emblematic 
figures ou robes. III. iii. 6. (2) = sta- 
tutes. institutes. V. xvii 7. 


Boys, youths. IV. iv. 7. 3^ 
young grandsons. V. xxvii. 18. 

Correct, «= favourable. V. xxiii. 6. 


To be strong. V. xix. 2. 


THE 118th RADICAL. Hr 

The bamboo, jft 4^, bamboo ar- 
rows. V. xxii. 19. 


cio?h£ IV vltn'tT'*™ 1 ' 8 rice ' 


IL A iv k 9 d ° f 0rg * n ! the calab “b-orga 


„„^^ ind J ° f . !0ft ' fleaib ’e bamboo, tl 
can be made into mats. V. xxii. 18? 


24 T xxH 8 2i nd T°~ in C0 ? duct ' V - *>ii. 4, 
y- To respond in acknowlede- 

^ making 



chi 


kwan 

kuan 



chu 




M 

meg 

mieh 


The name of a principality, held by 
the relative of the tyrant Show, known as 
^ -j-, the viscount of Ke. V. iii. 9 : iv. 
2 , 3 . 

(1) A musical instrument, — a kind 
of flute. II. iv. 9. (2) The name of the 
appanage of the third son of king W&n, 
known as V. vi. 12: xvii. 1. 

To remonstrate, — a kind of moral punc- 
turing. IV. vii. P*. i. 12. =a, in 

p. 5, words of remonstrance. 

(1) Tallies, tokens of authority. In 
the phrase yj\ gf V. ix. 17. 

(2) To regulate. V. xii. 15. 

A plan, a pattern, ^ifc V. iv. 3. 

fl) To pound, — as in Taising mud 
walls, =» to build. m who was a builder. 

IV. viii. Pt. i. 8. To raise entrenchments. 

V. xxix. 5. (2) To raise and set up. V. 
xvi. 19. 

Baskets, — round, of bamboo, in which 
articles of tribute were brought to court. 
Ill- i. Pt. L 19, 26, 85, 44, 62, 60. To 
basket, — to bring in baskets. V. iii. 7. 

A species of slender bamboo. III. i. Pt. 
i. 42, 44. 


(1) Sincere, earnest. V. xxvi. 1. ■=■ 

the sincere. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 6. To follow 
sincerely. IV. xiii. 13, 27. Sincerely, ear- 
nestly. V. xiii. 7: xvi. 21. (2) To con- 
solidate. V. iii. 5: V. xiii. 24. To be 
great. V. iii. 6: xiii. 17. 

Bamboo splints, fit for bosket-work, 
made into mats. V. xxii. 15. 



kuei 


A basket. 
V. v. 9. 


-Hr =» one basketful. 



chien 


.„ A ‘Pecies of large bamboo. HI. i. Pt. 1. 
42, 44. 

t 1 ) h* 5 hasty, impetuous. H. i. 24. 

indifferent to many 
things. IL iii. 8. A generous ease. II. ii. 

To choose, select. IV. vii. Pt. 
>1L 9: V. xiv. 20: xviii. 8, 19, 28. (4) 
to examine, to mark. IV. iii. 8 : V. xxi. 
13: xxvii. 15 (gj ^ 17: xxviii. 4. 
In xxvii 15, we have also Jf|J yfi 

1§j’ wbere fifj = do not meet the 

case. * 


seaou 

hsiao 


An instrument of music. But-flf&S 

is used for the music of Shun. U. iv. 9. 



lu 


ifp^!?^ ^ fot mMng 



vo 


^ here oracQ ^ar responses were 
Pt. V vj. *). The meaning is doubtful. 
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sacrificial vessel*. V. iii. 3. 


To cry to, to Appeal to. IV. vii. Pt. i. 
1 ; Pt. ii. 6. Foil, by Heaven or God. V. 

i. Pt.ii.8 : xii. 10: xix. 2. The character 
should be without the rff- 

THE 119th RADICAL. * 

Rice hulled. III. i. Pt. ii. 18. ft* 
the emblematic flour of rice represented 
ou the lower robe of the emperor. II. 
iv. 4. 

To grind, or reduce to powder or 
flour. IS-* , — see above. 

Grains of rice. a= to have rice (or 
grain generally) to eat. II. iv. 1. 

Rice in the husk. III. i. Pt. ii. 18 : IV. 

ii. 4. In V. iii. 8, we may understand 
perhaps grain generally. 


A kind of millet. 


V. i. Pt. 


To be discriminating. 11. ii. 15. i. 6. 


Parched grain. V. xxix. 5. 


Provisions of grain. V. xxix. 5. 


Malt. IV. viii. Pt. iii. S. 


THE 120th RADICAL. 3^. 
To raise up, to exhibit. V. xxvi. 3. 


j&P _ (1) To arrange different threads of 
lw Hence to arrange, to regulate gener- 

al » ll y ; and what is arranged, or arranges. 

rules and laws. III. ill. 7. ^ 
human distinctions or relationships. 
IV. iv. S. the heavenly ar- i 

rangers or arrangements. HI. iv. 4. 
These are called the five arrangers, -ft 
in V. iv. 4, 8. To be chronicled. 

xxv - *• jMl j§Jt-= to take in 
haod — arrange — its disturbed order or bro- 
iea line. V. vii. 4. (2) A period of 
twelve years. V. xxiv. 3. 
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To be confused, confusion. IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 9. 

To receive, — to tnke in. IV. viii Pt. ii. 
9:11. iv. 4, 6, 7. —the minister of 

Communication. II. i. 25. To present, — 
to send in, as in payment of tribute. III. i. 
Pt. i. 52 : PL ii. 18 : IV. viii. Pt. i. 5. To 
place or pnt. V. vi. 11. To be appointed. 

11. i. 2. 0 — the setting sun. I. 6. 

(I) To be decided ; determinate ; de- 
terminately. V. xvi. 9, 14: xviii. 7. (2) 
To enlarge ; great. V. x. 6 ; xxviii. 2. 

2d tone. A border, — as of a mat. Y. 
xxii. 15—18. 


Mixed. V. xxii. 18. 


(1) A rope. = reins. III. iii. 5. (2) 
= ruin, dissolution. V. ii. 5. 

To involve, — to go on to affect. V. v. 
9. 


Small. V. V. 9 : xxi. 10. 


A coarse kind of hemp, or the cloth 
made from it. 111. i. Pt. i- 60. 

To connect, continue. IV. vii. Pt. i. 4 : 
viii. Pt. iii. 11 : V. ix. 5: xxvi. 3. 

= to be the vicegerent of God. 

V. xii. 14. ^ to bring in 

connection- with, the intelligence of Hea- 
ven. V. vii. 3. % 7 t )&~ 

connecting the all bet broken line ef jour 
sovereign. V • xxviii. 3. 

|£L strings °f pearls. III. i. Pt. i. 
52. 

(1) The end; the result. Often in 
connection with & IV. ii. 9 : iv. 4 : v. 
Pt. iii. 2, 6 : vi. 6 : viii. Pt. iii. 1,5: V. 
xvi. 2, 23: xvii. 5. - a successful 

issue, cxpecially in the phrase 

IV. iii. 9 : V. Pt. i. 3 ; Pt. ii. 3 : viii. Pt. i. 

10: V. xxiT. 13. — retirement, — the 

resignation of Yaou. II. i. 4. = fu- 

turity. V. vi. 10. As an adverb,— eveu- 
tually, finally, in tbe eud. II. ii. 14: V. v. 
9 ; xxi. 14. As a verb. — to end (neufc. 
and act.), II. i. 17: V. iv. 39: xxv. 10. 
To make an end of. V. xii. 10. To fi nish . 

V. vii. 10, 14: xiii. 11 : xiv. 2 

J- finislied the work of God). 

IV. V. Pt. i. 10; and 


VOL. m. 


89 
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Jra 

kt'i 

chieh 


tsehS 

cliueh 


m 

funy 


sze 

sza 

m 

he 

hsi 

& 

svy 

sui 


mm Ft. il. 2, ■“ in tho end lie wm 

Tirtuuus. To be repeated, = repeatedly, 
purposely. II. i 11: V. ix. m xxvii. 13. 

» B. a single day. V. xviii. 4. (2) 

the name of a mountain. III. 

1. i’t. i. 76. 

To tie. to contract cumitv. 

V. i. Pt. iii. 2. 

To cut short; to extinguish. III. ii. 3 
'~M)j 46' '“- S: I v - »*. 3: V. xxvii. 5, 
6 , 12. To be extinguished. V. xiii. 9. 
§ 46’ t0 extinguish — bring premature 
ruin on — one's-self. IV. x. 2. But the 
same phrase, foil, by — p - , in V. i. Tt. iii. 

2, ■= to cut one’s-selt' oil’ from. So, in IV. 

vii. Pt, ii. 15, — mutually alien- 

ated. 

To gather together in one, — used ad- 
verbially. V. Tiii. I . A % t' the great 
connected whole, => the empire. V. iii. 5. 
To command in chief. V. xx. 7, 10. 

Raw silk. 111. i. I't. i. 19, 26. 


(1) Fine grass-cloth. III. i. Pt. i. 26, 
co - ( 2 ) %% Hi »«■“> used together, 
= to embroider. II. iv. 4. 

( 1 J To soothe, to make tranquil and 
happy. IV. V. Pt. i. 2 
vii. Pt. i. *; Pt. Ii. 13; It. iii. 11 : V. i. 
Ft. •• I ( hM fejr): iii 7 ; et a!. Observe 


ch’6 

ch*o 

5 e.u. 
hsil 


rfos] 

hicu 

kao 


t'dng 

teng 

tiling 

m 

tsung 


(seUi 

chi 


/"« 


audiences. V. xxii. 10. 14. Bnt the same 
phrase .n xix, 1, 8, denotes the keepers 
of the robes. 

Liberal, generous. /Q, 

to cultivate a large and generous heart . 
V. xv. 18. 

Properly the end or point of si'k in a 
cocoon, feed for a line or clue of inheii- 
tance. Iii. iii. 8 : IV. v. Pt. m. 3 : V. <tv 
2. = the inheritance or pos- 

session. 1 V. v. i’t. i. 2. 

Plain white silks. III. i. Ft. i- 35. 

To bind nr fasten. &HS = the 
metal-houml eojffzr. V. vi. 11, 18. 

To yield one’s-self remissly to. V. x. 1. 
Self indulgence. IV. v. I’t. ii. 3. 

(1) To gather together under one,— 
to take the leading of. II. it. 9 : IV. viii. 

I t. ii. 1. To accumulate. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 
12. I do not know the meaning of 
pi IV. iv. 1. ( 2 ) The whole of the 

plant of grain. 111. i. Pt. ii. 13. 

(i) Duties, services. I. 8, 11:11. iii. 
1. Achievements. II. ii. 14 : V xiii. 23: 
xxiv. 5: xxv. 1. (2) To be achieved, 
carried out successfully. II. i. 3: iii- 8. 
To be operated on successfully. 111. i. Pt. 
i. 6, CG, 77. To achieve pood. IV. vii. 
Pt. iii. 4 : V. xvii. 6. To achieve for. V. 
xxviii. 2. 

Numerous. IV. ii. 4. 


king 

ching 


k't 

cli*i 

m 

king 


V IV. iii. 2. Tranquilly. V. 
vii. 9. = to carry out. V, xxiii. 6. To 

be secure. V. xxviii. 2. (2) The name 
of the fourth of Yus domains. III. i Pt 
ii. 20. 

(1) What is regular, and according to 
the standard. II. ii. 21. ^ regular 
— stedfast — in virtue. V. x. 9. (2) To 

go through. jg, V. xvi. 4. (3) 

To plan, to define. ^ V. xii. 2. 
To adjust. V. xx. 5. 

Mi a cap made of the akin of the 
spotted deer. V. xxii. 21. 

The large rope of a net, round which 
it is netted, and by which it is drawn. 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 9. — law*. 

III. iii. 7. w 

A net. IV. vii. Pt. i. 9. 


tcang 

m 

chug 

chui 


0) conn ^cted — next — 

enrriage, — one of the emperor’s carriages. 
V. xxii. 20. (2) Variegated. V. xxii. 6. 
'3) the name of a kind of tent 

set up over the emperor, when be gave 


yaou 
yao 

m 

chiA 


sew 

shiu 


Luxuriant. III. i, Pt. i. 17. 

Woven fabrics. Of silk, we have ||j| 
% »nd $$ III. L PL i. 19, 44. 
Of hair, pp. 69, 83. 

j, embroidered. II. iv. 4. 


iSB A string, — with reference to the car- 
'7® penter’s line. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 11. Toap- 
siiGng piy thc stril, S to >— to correct. V. xxvi. 3. 

f To draw out or unroll a clue. To un- 
fold,— by reflection. V. xxi. B. 
yi =, to unfold and make uae of the powers 
of others. V. xix. 19. 

To continue, to perpetuate, V. xiv. 25. 

on from this time. V. xv. 
12: xix. 16, 18, 20, 23. 

Purple silks. HI. i. Pt. i. 62. 


ke 

chi 


inrxx 

henn 

hsiin 


hicang 

kuang 


Tine floss silk. Til. i. I't. i. 60. 
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suh 

hfitt 


To connect, « to prolong. IV. vii. Pt 
ii. 9. 


seen 

Itsica 


t'wun 

tsuan 


60. 


Fine chequered iilka. III. i. Pt. i. 33. 


To continae. IV. ii. 2 : V. xxv. 3. 


THE 121st RADICAL. 

& To be deficient, wanting. V. xxr 6. 
ch'iieh 


THE 122d RADICAL. 


m- 


$ 

Kang 


tsui 


che 

chih 


Ji 

fa 


<e 

li 


A negative adverb. It occurs nearly as 
often as or and its frequent use 
is characteristic of the Shoo. It is, as 
nearly as possible, synonymous with |ffi£ 
in all its nsages, «*, no, not ; do not ; to be 
without ; and there is not. there was not. 
Ac. Especially it is found before other 
negatives,- |£j &«.. and 

before fify, Rn d . We have, in 
, correspond- 
ing to the^^feyj V which I have 
callotl attention to under Uf£. 

* 4 »> 

A crime, an offence. II. ii. 12, 20, 21 : 
V. xxvii. 16, 18; tt tape. alone, II. i. 

12; A’ V - "• 14 5 t,al ! ^ IP' 

II. iii. 6 ■ et al ; and IV. rii. Pt. 

*• 16 ; *11 = the criminal or criminals. 
|p.i]^jv the pain — punishment — of crime. 
To treat — deal with — as criminal. IV. iii. 
4 : Vii. Pt. iii. 2 ; V. i. Pt. i. 5 : ix. 16. 

To place, to set. IV. viii. Pt. i. 4. 

Punishment, generally. IT. ii. 12: III. 
>'•3: iv. 5; IV. i. 4: V. ix. 3, 8, 11, 13, 
16, 21 ; et setpt. Specifically, the punish- 
njent ot fine. Thus it is used in V. xxvii. 
1“, 19, 2Q; and in p. 17, we have the 

phrwe 

five fines. We meet 
often with ^ fjlj and ^ £ fij, 
the punishment appointed by Heaven. 
£ 9 • V. i. Pt i. 10 ; Pt. iii. 3 : ii. 6. 

"|p|, the punishment inflicted by kings. 

T. xiv. 2. To punish. IV. vii. Pt. it. 12 : 
V -*v. 18; el a/. 

(1) To be sorrowful ; to suffer distress 
from. V. x. U : IV. iii. 3. (2) xo be 

«nvou-ed. V. iv. 11. 


5FS (1) A large species of bear. III. i. 
nfi Pt. i. 69. L'sed to describe and stimulate 
Pf soldiers. V. ii. 9 : xxiii. 3. (2) Name 

P 1 of an officer at the court of Shun. II. i. 

22 . 

THE 123d RADICAL. 

The sheep or goat. V. xii. 5. 


The name of a paatoral tribe in 
the north-west, confederate with Chow 


yete 

vii 


SMC 

hsiu 


yang 

ft 

kt-ang against Shang. V . ii. 3. 
cubing 

Admirable, beautiful. To beautify, 
sa to do pood service to. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 

10. j]j| to wear fine robes. V. xxiii. 

10 . 

to pursue the same course. 
V. xxiii. 2. But the meaning is uncer- 
tain. 

(1) To feel ashamed ; shame : IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 4: V. iii. 8: xxiii. 6. (2) To 
nourish. IV. vii. I’t. ii. 10: V. x. 7 . (3) 
To bring forward, to advance. This sig- 
nifkation assumes various modifications, 
being here = to cultivate, and there — to 
employ. IV. vii, l't. iii. 11 : V. iv. 13 : x. 
7 : xix. 3. 

A flock or herd; a company. It is 
used to denote al> of a class. Alone it => 

ch Uti companies. V. x. 14. jjjp~ |lf sherds 

of creatures. V. x. 11. We have 

Jgj, II. i. 9 : tt smpe ; 

11. i. 6:5 g, IV. viii. pt. 

i.l;5^, V. vi. 12; 5^,xvii. 

I: 5^’ XX ’ 1: S XXiii ‘ 7: 
5 * xv ‘- 4 : 5^ ' xzx - 

( 1 ) To be righteous : righteous : right- 
eousness, what is right. II iii. 3 : IV. it. 

8 : v. Pt. i. 9 : ix. 3 : V. i. Pt. i. 8 : iii. 9 : 

iv. 14: ix. 13, 17; et al. 'j'^: 

deemed it not righteous to be king. 
V. xv. 6. Righteous men. V. ix. 15. 
i|||, owl-like ways. V. xxvii. 2. (2) 

|H the designation of prince Win. 
xx viii. 1. 3. 4. 

The name of one of the families, which 
had the care of astronomy, &c.. in Yaou’s 
time, and subsequently. I. 3, 4, o, 8: III. 
iv. 1, 4. 

Soup. IV. viii, Pt, iii. 2. 


he 

hsi 


vc ttg 

king 


m 

yu 

vii 


THE 124th RADICAL. m- 

(1) Feathers. II. ii. 21 : III. i. Pt. i. 
44 , 52. (2) The name of a mountain m 
the east, where Shun confined K'»an. II. 
i. 12. It is queried whether this was the 
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isme mountain mentioned in ITI. Pt. i. 
30, 35. 

A famous archer of antiqnity, the 
prince of K'eung, and opponent of T*ae- 
k‘ang. III. iii. 2. 

(1) To practise ; practice. IV. v. Pt. 
i. 9. (2) To repeat ; repeatedly. II. ii. 
18 : Y. vi. 9. Obserre 

It K v - xix - «• 

Altogether. ^|g *° rece '*' e 

II. iii. 4. 

A long-tailed pheasant. Probably «= 
the feathers of tMt bird. HI. i. Pt. i. 35. 


(1) Wings. |g, a wing apart- 
ment, V. xxii. 1 l7To act as wings to, — 
to assist. II. ii. 1 : ir. 4 : V. xxii. 10 : xxy. 

3- (2) JIB , next day. V. iii. It 
vi. 11 : vii. 5 : xll. 4, 6. (S) To be reve- 
rent, — in the phrase 7$=^ V, vii. 7, 

THE 125th RADICAL. & 

Old. the old. IV. vii. Pt. i. 15 : V. i. 
K ii. 3 

(1) A deceased father, II. i, 13 : V. i. 
Pt. i. 6, 10 ; III. 5 ( «( al But we find it 
; also, where the father or fathers must 
be living. V. ix. 16 : x. 6 ; and perhaps in 
other passages. jjj§_ grandfather 
aud father ; progenitors generally, IL jy. 
9 : V. x. 5; XXV. 3, 7. (2) Longevity. 

V, iv. 39 1 xiit. 27 (a. 5, 31 (8) 

To examine, H. i. 3 s V, vii. 7, 8, 10, 12. 
(4) To complete. V. xiii. 24. 

30 yean old. between 90 

i and 100, II. ii. 9. But it is used in con- 
nection with or 100 years. V, 

xxrii. 1. Old venerable men. IV. xi. 8. 
Old ; the aged. IV, iv, 7 j V. xxvrii. 2 

<#«>• 


25: xxx. 7. (2) — they; their. V. iv. 
11, 13, 19. The meaning here, however, 

is uncertain. It will be seen that (jfjj is 
comparatively infrequent in the Shoo. 

THE 128th RADICAL. 

(_1) The ean. V. r. 5. ifs i eyes 
nrA and cart, is spoken of ministers as being 
such to their sovereign. 11. iv . 4: and 

perhaps V. xxvi. 7. (2) ^ the 

name of a mountain. See f|j|. 


% 1 

tan To 


^jj M, excessive pleasure. V. xv. 
> be addicted to pleasure, xv. 13. 
Bright. V. xix. 4, 22. 


| fjjj' to keep clamouring. IV. vii. 

hri Pt. i. 7. 
kuo 

Iftj To be sage; sage, sagely. IV. iv. 3, 7, 
^ 8 : viii, Pt, i. 11 : V. viii. 2 : xxi. 2 : xxx. 

*“ ,B V 6, 7. The sage, a sage, — with particular 
shgng reference. II. ii. 4 : IV. iv. 2 : IV. viii. Pt. 
ii. 3; Pt. iii. 9 : V. xxi. 4. Sageness. V. 
iv. 6, 84. to think himself sage. 

V. xvii. 7. |||! has not yet in the 

Shoo assumed its technical meaning of a 
sage, sage, as tho highest type of hu- 
manity and a particular order of men. In 
V. xviii. 17, it can mean nothing more 
than the wise. 

RH To hear ; to hear of. II. i. 12 : II. iv. 4 : 
win HE *tr. 5 (g|j also in xv. 8): IV. i. 
win 2: ii. 8i vii. Pt. ii. 4 (is. b.): viii. Pt. ii- 
12 (foil, by - : p): V. i. Pt. ii. 8: iv. 3 : 
ix.5:xiv.6. M); tt tape. To be 


eg- (1) He or they who,— at the end of a 
phrase or clause, which contains a predl- 
cate to the who. HL iii. 5 : iv. 4 : IV. u, 

' 8. (2) After a numeral. ^ ;j£, 

these five, V, iv, 32, 

Old. IV. xi, 5 : V, ix. 5 : x, 7 : xii. 12 

bow HE M fjj*. benefits from 

kou age and experience. V. xvi. 16, 

THE 126th RADICAL, flfj, 

AS ,- (l) A." 1, ? T n< ? ^ and some- 

nil times — but. II. i. 12. 16, 24 : iii. 2, 3 , iv. 

• "* «. 8 : IV. i. 2 : vii. Pt. i. 9, 12 « V. i ' 

ii.l:in.8,9:iv. 12: vi. 19 : xxi. 7 : xxii.' 


ix.5:xiv.6. (jgj et tape. To be 

heard. U. i. 1 : IV. ii. 4 (j^f P|) : V. ix. 

21 : xx viii. 1. To be smelt. V. x. 11 : 
xxvii. 4. 

8d tone. Reputation, fame. V. viii. 3 : 
■*** xxiv. 4. Some other passages, V. ix. 4 : 

xvi, 14, are also marked, in many editions 
wen of the Shoo, in this tone, but they are 
simply passives. If they should be mark- 
ed, the passages indicated above as having 
the passive meaning should also be so. 
fftJ To be acute of hearing. IV. v. Pt. ii. 7. 
—distinctness. V. iv. 6, — acutely. V. 

UnS x. 5. p[j —to hear with the 

ears of all. IL t, 15. It is generally found 
in combination with [j^, which phrase — 
to hear and see, in II. iii. 7 ; — to be 
intelligent, in V. xvii. 7 : xxvi. 2 ; =» the 
intelligent, in IV, ii. 2 ; V. i. Pt. 3. 
jg (1) The notes in music. II. *• 
thing 3L 3^. the five notes, II, iv. 4. (2) 

shgng Music, — meaning dissolute music, in the 
phrase ^ -jSJ , IV. ii. 5. (3) Fame 
HI. i. Pt, ii, 23: V. xxiv. 7. 
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THE 180th RADICAL. 0jj. 


chih 


ring 


(1) Office, the duties of office. III. iv. 
1 : V. xx. 18. (2) To preside orer, to 
secure a certain effect. V. xxx. 6. 

To hear, to listen to. II. ii. 16, 20 : iv. 
1: V.i. Ht.i.2; Pt-ii.2,7:iv.6f— hear- 

ing) ; *t $ctp*. Often the idea of obedience 

enters into the term. E. g • TV. iv. 1 : V. 
- * . 

„ to acknow- 


ix. 21 : xt. 15, 18. 

ledge ooe’s offences. IV. 'ix. 4. To be 
listened to. IV. !L 1 ; et aL ^rj ~Pj 
think highly of what yon hare heard. V. 
ix. 28. 


THE 129tu RADICAL. 


ktaott 

hsiao 

w> 

gung 


kvo 

ku 


Then, thereon. TV. ill. 4. 

yuh 
yii 


To practise. 


_ with earnest 


practice or vubmiuion. V. xxa. o. 


jt ik 

*u 


szt 

szu 


To be grave; to venerate. ^ ^ „ 

IV. T. P. L 2. Gravity. V. iv. 6, S4. 
Gravely. V. viii. 8. So, probably, in the 

difficult phrase jg| V. i- El- l - 5 • 
xiii. 21. 

(1) An introductory particle or con 
junction. It most commonly — therefore. 
E. g. II. it 20 : IV. iii. 4 : r. Pt. L 3 V> i- 
Pt,i.6;Ft.iii.4 ;«*»*>•. Other meanings 
suit better, however, in malty cases, as 
thereafter, thereon, in II. i. 6, 8 ; but, in 
IV. vii. Pt. iil.4, 7; etaL; now, in V. xi. 
7: xii.20: xiii. 3; el at It occurs twice 
in V. xi. 2, one of the instances being 
iiardly explicable. In xiv. 20, 

is always read 


keen 

cliien 


To be like, to resemble. IV. viii. Pt. 
iii. 3. 

The name of a supplementary sacrifice, 
offered the day after the regular sacri- 
fice. IV. ix. 1.— This meaning is errone- 
ously introduced in p. 674, under the 

character 

The thigh, the upper part of the leg. 
We find it always in connection with 

IV. viii, Pt. iii. 9 : V. x. 6. The 
phrase is used metaphorically of minis- 
ters. II. W. 4, 11 : V. xxv. 3. 

The shoulders. — to employ, to sus- 
tain IV. vii. Pt. iii. 10. — to maintain, 

in p. 13. 


kvaiig 

kuang 

fir 

king 

k€ng 

I 

yu 


along with but a new meaning must 
then be coined to suit the case. We 
should put a comma at and read 
with ^ ; but I believe the text to 

be corrupt. (2) To let go. ^ H. 
i. 11. (8) To be at ease, to take heart. 
V. vii IS. (4) To be reckless. V. i. Pt. 
iii. 8. (6) To set forth, to offer. Up 

ffo V. R 6. (6) Greatly, V. xvi. 17, 
19. 

(1) To institute. II. i. 10. To lay the 
ciaou foundations of. V. iii 5 : x. 2. Obs. 

C * 1 * 0 'fljr t to come to the throne, to begin a 
reign. HI. iv. I. Before other verbs, it 
— to begin. IV. iv. 5: V. ix. 4 : ? xxviih 
3. =o= from the first, IV. ii. 4 ; at first, 

V. xiii. 5, (g) To be earnest or dili- 
-ffeat. V. x. 6 ; ? xxviii. 3. 


ft. 

m 

hoo 

ha 


yiu 


* 

seu 

hftii 


m 

i tang 
neng 


The upper arm. See Jjjj. 

To be witling. V. vii. 11 : xviii. 4. 


To nourish, to keep. V. v. 8. If- 
to leave those who may be brought up. 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16. Here it == children. 

Et| -3L sons. II. i. 24. — Of the same 
round as this character, and hardiydia- 
tinguishable from it in form, is , a 
helmet, which is found in the phrase 
^ |}|, in IV. viii Pt. ii. 4: V. xxix. 

2. It belongs to the 18th Radical |~J» 

and the character should have been enter- 

ed on p. 655. , 

To turn the back on, to disregard or 

disobey. IV. v. Pt. ii- 3. 

(1) What. IV. v. Ft. iii. 8. (3) The 
name of a nephew of the duke of Chow, 
prince Chung of IVae. V. xvu. 2, 8. 

f 1) To inherit. — heirs. IV. ix. 
6 heir-son. I- 9. To follow 

after. V. xiii. 2. (2) The name of a state. 

Ul hT MuTuaily, together. IV. vii. Pt. i. 
o 12, 14 ; Pt. ii. 3, 6, 15 : V. vm Id : xvib. 

T: xxui. 6: xxvii. 4, 20. i» thus 

synonymous with though its con- 

struction is in most cases more difficult. 
We find it used in the same way as 
4H, when one of the parties whose action 

thus denomfnated. V. xvin. 2o 
rp_ kp «ble. can. 18 aseu 
where btfore verbs like our auxiliaty. In 
one case we find the idiomatic use of 
between it and the verb,-V. «■ 
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As in active verb, — to cultivate the abi- 
lity of, to help, V. xvi. 3 : xxii. 8 : xxviii. 
4. To be able to manage, to can. V. lx. 
18 : xvi. 23. Ability. II. ii. 14 : IV. viii. 

Pt. ii. 7: V. iv. 13 (obs. • - i 

men of ability. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 5 : V. iii. 

9 : xx. 20. 

To be pressed, forced. IIL iv. 6. To 
force with. V. i. Pt. ii. 3. 


The leg-bone. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 


To cut up meat small. seems 

to mean a collection of things small and 
trifling, = vexatious. II. iv. 11. 

(1) To be prosperous. V. vii. 4. (2) 
To make strong, — spoken of spirits. V. 

* 6. (3) To go to excess,— foil, by ^p, 
x. 8. 11. 4 

The kidneys. IV. vil. Pt. iii. 3 (it. bj 


Rank odour. V. x. 11: xxvii. 4. 


The bowela. IV. Tit. pt. iii. 3. 


The belly. IV. vii. Pt. iii. $. 


The back-bone. V. xxv. 3. 


AM 

Mf 1 akin. *>= shallow — skin-deep — 

/ho IV - »«• Pt i. 7. But the mean- 

? n & . r ? m ?y be different, and *= punctur- 
i??’ ir ^itating, speeches Compare. Ana. 

All. VI. 

H 13 “ *° receive. V. iii. 6 : xxi. 14 : xxiv. 
yi « 9 

THE 131 st RADICAL. gf. 

£ A minister, the correlate of jB* p at . 

ch?u Sim ' We have £ A- IH - *v. 2 : V. 
vxi.Cjandgf-j;, V. i. Pt . u. 3 , 

denoting ministers. But B \$f t jj ;; 

11, ^minister, and multitudS.Mi,’, isirv 

the duties of being minister. II. ii ■> fn 
act the part of ministers to,— to serve. V. 

IV. 21 fa. 6), 22: xviii. 24. tr 

generally to be taken of the great min- 
isters of a government; when it is otl.er- 
wise, this is indicated, £ is apoken 
of himself by a great minister, IV. xi. g . 
but ^ V. xxvi. 6 (comp, pp, 2, 4) 
is different, yjx gf, v ix 17 


means petty officers, but in /Jy ^ 

V. xii. 24. the phrase is merely used in 
the self-depreciating style of conversa- 
tion. ^ V. xxix. 4, “ camp-fol- 
lowcra, male and female. Ei’ tha 
master of the guards. V. xxii. 3. . 

ministers away from court. V. xix. 9. 
udfr To be good, admirable. V. x. 5: xxvi. 

2. Good condition, = prosperity. IV. vii. 
fsony Pt. i. is. To npprove, declare to be good. 

IV. ii. 3. jjjj£ to show approval 

of what ia good. V. xxiv. 4. 
fJ6 To present one’a-self to, and deal with, 
*7?" in the character of the sovereign. II. ii. 
I,a 12 : III. iii. 3 ; V. xxii. 24. It is spoken 
of the sun, as seeing and visiting all with 

his light, g BS V. i. Pt. iii. 

5 . 

THE 132d RADICAL. |£j . 

6 (1) As a preposition, from, — used 

1=1 with reference to time, place, and person. 
,**? Pu*sim. me according as. II. iii. 7 : V. 
u i. 1’t.ii. 7; etal. (2) Self, of all persons, 
— myself, yourself, himself. Of one's- 
self. V. ix. 8 ; et a/. The meaning some- 
times approaches to — then, as a matte r of 
count. E. g.V.x. 6, 7 : xxx. 2. Its most 
frequent use in this signification is as 
joined to verba in a reflex senae. We 

have jrj to count one’s-scif pos- 
sessed of talents and worth ; ^|| 

» *• g a- g % a 
„ e m g a, <-&•■> 

:§C I-aw» V. ix. 11, 13. j}£. to be 

oel able to observe the laws. V. xviii. 25. 
nieh 

j? A fetid odour. Used as a verb, •= to 
ctrn>„ ma ^ e one’s-self abominable, to ruin. IV. 

c '‘ ow vii. Pt. ii. 6, 8. 


Jjl. (jjty Shun’s minister of Crime. II. 
'• 17, 20: ii. 10, 11, 12: iii. 1, 3, 8, 8: iv. 
I. 8, II. The diet, gives J^L, from Q, 
as the more correct form of the character. 

THE 133d RADICAL. Jg. 

(1) To come, to arrive. V. xvi. 20. It 
is everywhere followed by • j *, and -f4 

T “ to come to, to reach to. See 
everywhere in the ‘Tribute of Yu,' et al. 
Generally tlie point of departure i* in- 
dicated ; but eometiwes it is not, and ha* 
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m 

cAe 

chili 



to be gathered from the context. E. j. 
V. x. 8: xi. 3, 6- xv. 5: xviii. 7, 12, 23. 
(2) The most, perfect, entire, — that 
which has reached the utmost degree. II. 

ii. 21 : V. xxi. 3. to push to 

the utmost extent. V. xxiii. 5. 

To carry out fully. IV. i. 4 : V. xiv 2, 
21, 24: xviii. 2f>. It is thus used for the 
most part with reference to the infliction 
of punishment. Before verbs it indicates 
the doing to the utmost what the verb 

intimates. IV. vii, Pt. i. 17 : V. x. 6. ^ 
•*>to put to death. V. xvii. 1; but 
-ylj, V. xiv. 5, = extreme puuish- 
ment. ^ ^ the things produced 
by virtue. V. v. 3. In I. 5, ^ is under- 
stood to mean the extreme limit of the 
sun’s shadow. 

Towers. V. i. Pt. i. 5. <l|£. the 

Stag tower, a structure of the tyrant 
Show, V. iii. 9. 

To arrive, to come on. V. xxii. 4. 


& 

shay 

sli£ 

& 

shoo 

ghu 



shun 



woo 

wu 


THE 134th RADICAL. |£j. 


IV. vii. Pt. i. 7 ; but the old ministers, 
in V. viii. 10. ^ alone *= the old 

course, in V. id. 8. It is often abverbial, 
= of old, at first. 111. iv. 6: IV. viii. Pt. 
it. I : xi. 5, 8 : V. viii. 3 . xv. 5, 6. = 

for long. V. xxiv. 10. 


THE 135th RADICAL. 


(1) To neglect, to abandon. II. ii. 3 


£> 


to give up one's own views 


and wishes) : IV. i. 2. (2) To let loose, 
— spoken of cattle. V. xxix. 3. 

To deal gently or kindly with. V xviii. 


5 (foil, by -J“). 


THE 13Gth RADICAL. H- 


The ancient emperor, so denominated. 
I. 12. II, 1. 1, 3, 14, 

17, 18: IV. viii. Pt. iii. 10. 

To make postures. Spoken of birds 
and beasts =*to gambol m a regular way. 
II. i. 24: iv. 10. = to dance. 11. ii. 21 : 

IV. iv. 7. dancing habits. V. 

xxii. 19. 


fia 

-w-s 

yu 


#1 


y« 

yu 




yu 



bsing 



chiu 


Q) With, along with. II. ii. 19: IV. 
v. Pt. iii. 2: V. viii. 1. And soi uptimes 
answers better in transiatioi. than with. 
V. vi. 8, 16, 17. The with is sometimes 
nearly «= for. II. ii. 17: IV. vi. 1 . For, 
on behalf of. IV. iii. 4. (2) To give to. 
y. ix. 16. So, in IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12, which 
is peculiar. To grant, or concede to. 
HI. iv. 6: IV. iv. 5 (n. b.J (3) Than, 
forming a comparative with jjt. II. ii. 
12. (4) 7 ~ fflj. IV. v. Pt. i. 9. 

3d tone. To be present at, to share in. 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 14. 



choto 

chou 


M 

leang 

liang 


1st tone. an officer at the 

court of Shun. II. i. 21. 

To arise, rise or get up, — with varied 
application, = to get better, to rise from 
bed, &c. IV. xi. 2, 8: V. iv. 3: xxii. 7, 
2o : xxri. 1 : xxix. 1. In xxvii. 4, the 

meaning of J^L is no more than ikerton. 
To rise, = to flourish. IV. v. Pt. iii. 2 : 
V. xi r. 25. To make to riae or proe- 

r-r.v., 1 ,.,. ob. 

v . xxi. 5. To give rise to, to originate. 
II. ii. 17 : iv. 11 : V. xi. 4. 

To lift up, =■= to advance to office. II. 
»▼. 7 : V. xx. 20. 


What is old; old. IV. ii. 2, 6 : V. Pt. 
111. 9 : vii. pt. i. 5, 13 : V. xvii. 6 ; xxv. 3. 

7 IA = men of old families, in 



chien 


ft 

sift 

so 


THE 187tu RADICAL. 

A boat. II. iv. 8: IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6: viii. 
Pt. i. 6. 


THE 138tb RADICAL. & 


To be good ; good ; the good. II. iw. 11: 

IV. ii. 7 : viii. Pt. i. 2 ; Pt. iii. 9 : V. i. Pt. 
i. 5 ; Pt. iii. 6: xxi. 13 : xxvi. 3. Excel- 
lent, skilful. IV. Pt. ii. 12 : V. xxi. 6. 

7CM greatly good. IV. v. Pt. iii. 8: 

V. i. Pt. ii. 5. »= goodness. V. xxv. 2. 

To be difficult or toilsome; difficulty, 

hardships. IV. iv. 5: v. Pt. iii. 1 ; Pt. ii. 
13 : V. vii. 3, 7, 8, II: xvi. 17 : xxiv. 10: 

xxv. 5 : xxviii. 3 : xxx. 3. j jjffi i, pain- 
ful toil. V. xv. 2, 3, 7 : xxii. 7. 

food of toil,— that procured by agri- 
culture. II. iv. 1. To realize the difficulty 
or pain of. II. ii. 3 : V. xxi. 5. 


THE 139th RADICAL. |J} • 

(1) The countenance, the looks; the 
deportment. II. iii. 2 : V. xxiv. 5 : xxvi. 

6. Observe jfij iffj ft’ V ’ 

II. (2) Colours, III. i. Ft. i. 35- 3 l 

. the five colours. II. iv. 4. (3) 
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J U H 

jui 


Licentious pleasure. III. iii. (i : IV. ij. 5 
(£):iv. 7 : V. i. Pt. i. 5. 

THE 140th RADICAL, ijfljl 

Tlic name of a principality, the chief 
of which was minister of Instruction to 
king Citing. V. xxii. 3 : xxiii. 2. 


Grass. 


ts'oo 

ch'U 

W 

neaou 

miao 




[ — forage. V. xxix. 5. 


/Poo 

k*u 

macu 

mao 


(1) Growing grain. TV. ii. 4. (2) — 

|jj|, the name of the original seat of the 
Meaou, a tribe which occasioned much 
trouble in the times of Taoo, Shun, and 
Yu. They are called 7TT and 

fjjj. II. i. 19, 27 : ii. 20, 21 : id. 2 : iv. 
8 : III. i. Pt. i. 78: V. xxvii. 3, 5, 7, 12. 

(1) To be ns ; as, as if ; if. I. 1, 9, 10 : 
n. i. 1.21,22: ii. 1, 19,21: iii. 1 : ir. 6, 8; 
ft passim. From to tt as comes the signi- 
fication of — to conform to, to follow, to 
act in accordance with. We hare other 
verbs associated with in this usage ; 

;«<£, IV . iL 
2; « al.i IV. viii. Pt. L 11; 

, V. xii. 18. To cause to conform 
to. IV. iii. 2. To be as should be, in 
accordance with the natural condition. 

h'lidat To be regulated gently. 
V. xu. 21. When, in the case that. IV. 
vii. Pt. i. 9 ; Pt. ii, 5 ; et al. occurs 
before phrases, and adverbs of time, when 
we cannot translate it. V. vii. 4 : xii. 4 : 

2 : xxvii. 2. To approve. V. x. 7 : 
xv. 13; etai Observe especially 

in IV. vii. Pt. iii. 11. Such as,--in 
enumerations of famous men, but not 
always. V. xvi. 7, 12 : xxviii 3 ( 

In the frequently recurring phrases 

* a#. * ft ft. # 

.imply— w. Comp,^^^f,IV.n. 

» V. Tii 10. Thus, 
near ly to this effect, — in the formulas 

3E or 0> IV - P». i- 6: 

xi. 1, 4 : V. iii. 5 ; et tajtt. After adject- 
ives — our like or ly. V. iv. 34.— Observe 

I ^ >£•> v - 8 ; 

V. xii. 2: J|^ V. Xix. 16 : xxiii. 6; 
“• 4 > ^ xxiii. 2. 
Bitter. V. iv. 5. To embitter, j^j 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6. 

If JF’ a kind o{ three-ribbed rush, 
used in straining the spirits for the 
imperial sacrifices. HI. L 52. 


34: 

pc 

Araott 

chiao 

n 

t»ze 

tzti 

& 

tsze 

tzu 


Dried grass. 


To thatch. V. xi. 4. 


, forage. V. xxix. 


king 

ching 


ts'aou 

ts'so 


m 

kwang 

huang 


<‘00 

tu 

U 

u 


y eta 
yu 


nS 

mo 


tat 

lai 


tsing 

ching 


This, these. Passim. It stands some- 
times, especially at the beginning of clau- 
ses, with adverbial force, and «= here; 
now; thus; therefore. E. g. IV. ii. 2: 
vii. Pt. i. 3, 14 ; Pt. ii. 14 : V. vii. 2 : x. 7 : 
xvi. 9, 13 : xix. 19 : xxii. 4. 

(1) >^j, one of Yu’s nine pro- 

vinces. (2) There are two mountains 
called King, mentioned in the Shoo ; — the 
southern King, one of the boundaries of 
King-chow, IIL i. Pt. i. 46, 54 ; Pt. ii. 3 ; 
and the northern, in Yung-chow, Pt. i. 
76 ; Pt. ii. 1. 

Grass. — vegetation generally, distinct 
from trees. II. i. 22 : III. i. Pt. i. 17, 23, 
42: IV. iii. 6: V. iv. 32 ( Jflf tj£): xxi. 

4. B SSL to steal among the grass, 
probably to commit highway robbery. 
IV. xi. 3. 

(1) Uncultivated, overgrown with 
grass and weeds. IV. viii. 

i. Pt. iii. 1. So % alone, in xi. 3, =■ 
the wilds. (2) The name of the last of 
Yn’s domains. III. L Pt. ii. 22. (3) Af- 
ter nouns, it — to be wildly addicted to. 
We have fg )£, III. iv. 1 ; ffc % 

'flf* ffcp >>>. 6. Perhaps it may be con- 
strued in these cases as a noun. (4) As 
a verb, — to neglect, IV. vii. Pt. i. 8 ; to 
waste, to ruin. IV. xi. 4 : V. xx. 16. (3) 
Used adverbially, — wildly ; neglectfully- 
IIL Hi. 8 : IV. vu. Pt. H. 2 : V. i. Pt. iii. 
2 : x. 11 : xv. 4, 5 : xviii. 4. Greatly. II. 
iv. 8 : V. xxvii. 1. 

A bitter herb. Used metaphorically, 
as we use wormwood. IV. iii. 3. 

Nearly synonymous with — 

to manage, the management of. V. xx. 16. 

A useless plant, resembling growing 
corn in the statk and leaf. IV. ii 4. 

Not ; not to be ; do not. II. ii. 24 : IV. 
3|): V. xxi. 6. 

Probably the name of a mountain in 
the present Tang-chow, Shan-tung. ^ 
IIL i. Pt. i. 26. 

If 
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tsie 

tn 

ko 


hum 

hua 


h-wa 

hua 


ti'M) 

ts‘ui 


& 

lo 


i 

ko 


tung 


txtmg 

to eng 


ts'ang 


To turn up the ground, — take the first 
steps rn cultivating a field. V. vii. 11 : 
xi. 4. 

The name of a marsh. III. i. Ft. i. 57 ; 
Pt. ii. 10. 

1st tone. Variegated, of different co- 
lours. V. xxii. 16. jjS the varie- 
gated bird, — the emblematic pheasant 
embroidered on the upper robe of the 
emperor. II, iv. 4. jJ, flowery and 
great, a name of the empire. V. iii. 6. 

perhaps the name of Shun. II. i. 1. 
Sd tone. The name of a mountain ; — 
the western mountain of Shun’s pro- 
gresses. III. i. Pt. i. 62 ; Pt. iv. ii. 3 (called 

V. iii. 2. 

To collect, to be assembled. V. iii. 6 
(observe the construction, which is intri- 
cate). 

Ten thousand, a myriad, myriads. It 
is used generally in a vague manner, 
and all of what is spoken of. We 

have jjtj:, the myriad surnames. =* 
the people. 111. iii. 9 : IV. vi. 9 : V. i. Pt. 

i. 5 : iii. 8 : xix. 5 ; the myriad 

countries, the empire, I. 3 : II. ii. 3 : 
V. xxvi. 2 ; et tape ; ^ all matters, 

II i¥ - 11 ' M&l- II iU S; 

myriad ague, for ever, and «#■ II. 

ii. 8 : IV. v. Pt. i. 7 ; Pt. ii. 2 : V. xiii. 4, 

27, 28; tlal. -, & 1V vii. Pt. ii. 

12 ; Pt. iii. 6 ; el al ; S* seems to 
■* the myriad heads of families, another 
name for the people, in IV. vi. 10 ; ^ 

Jj, the myriad regions, IV. ii. 2, 8 : iii. 

1, 2, 3, 8 : et tape ; 354fr all things, 

V. i. Pt. i. 3 ; |H occurs only once, 
—in V. xx. 3. 

In the phrase ffij to decease. II. 
i. 13. 

The name of a State, not far from the 
original seat of T'ang, who punished its 
chief. V. ii. 6. 

To correct. II. ii. 7. Before another 
verb, » strictly. V. xx. 1. 

(1) Young, youthful. ^ ~f~ , IV. 
iv.7. (2) Stupidity. IV. iv. 34. Cloudi- 
ness. IV. iv. 29. (3) Two mountains 
were thus named, — one in Ta‘eu-chow, 
Iii. i. Pt. i. 30 ; the other in Leang-chow, 
p. 65. 

Grass-green. 3ff& II. iv. 7. 


efruk 

chhi 


kae 

kai 


mil 

mieh 


trot 

ts'ai 


pe 

pi 


fan 


t'ang 


pS 

po 


tyang 


y» 

yo 

m 

90W 

SOU 


tsaou 

tsao 


foo 

su 

* 

mang 


To accumulate. V. xx. 16. 


To cover. V. xvii. 3. To be covered, 
=« to be disregarded. V. xxvii. 6. 

Not, to be without. V. xvi, 13. 


(1) Criminals undergoing a lesser 
banishment. III. i. Pt. ii. 21. It is que- 
ried w hether we should not read the cha- 
racter shi in this meauing. (2) The 
name of a mountain, which is not well 
ascertained. III. i. Pt. i. 65. (3) The 
name of the appanage, in the present 
Ilo-nan, of Too, known as ^ a 
younger brother of the duke of Chow. V. 
xvii. 1. His son is ^2 -fljl,— in the 
same par. 

(1) To determine, decide firmly; to 
be determined. II. u. 18: V. ix. 12. (obs. 

2E iiSP’ 13, 22 ‘ To CODCeal - 1V * 

iii. 8. 

(1) To be luxuriant, V. 

ir. 32. (2) I. 9. to be a fence or 
bulwark to. V. viii. 4 : xvii. 6. 

(1) ^E, vast. I. 11. = broad 

and long. V. iv. 14. (2) To be scatter- 
ed. ^ jffi, IV. vii. Pt. iii. 5. (3) 

To be dissolute. V. xxiv. 9. 

(1) To reach to, extend over. II. iv. 
8. (2) To press on, » to deai sternly 

with. V. x. 13. Ought we not to read 

the character in the first of these tneac- 
iugs —p'6 ? 

To be hidden, kept in obscurity. V. 
xii. 10. 


( 1 ) 


An art, arts. V. vi. 6. 



HI. iv. 3. BA- in V. xix. 9, are 
certaiu officers so denominated. (2) /. 

to cultivate, to bring under cul- 
tivation. Ill- i. Pt* i- 30, 63 : V. x. 1, 


Medicine. IV. viij. Pt. i. 8. 


A large jungly marsh, to which beasts 
will resort. V. iii. 6. 

A kind of water-plant,— duckweed, one 
of the emblematic figures on the lower 
sacrificial robe of the emperor. H. iv. 4. 

(1) To revive. IV. ii. 6. (2) Appa- 
rently the name of a pnncipaluy or Stcte. 
V. xix. 24. 

To exert one’s-sslt. V. xiii 13, 
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THE 141st RADICAL, fi? . 


4 

hu 


ne& 

yao 


A tiger, tigers. Y. ii. 9 (comp, for 
soldiers): xxv. ii. (2) E M’ 
gnards. V. xxii. 11. The officer com- 
manding them is called in p. 3. 

He and other officers under him are call- 
ed in xix. 1, 6. (3) The name 

of an officer in the "court of Shun. II. i. 

22 . 

To oppress, tyrannize over. II. I, 24: 
ii. 3 : 1 V. vi. 3 ; et tape. Foil, by in 
V. ii. 6 : xviii. 6. Oppressive, dangerous. 
— used of sickness. Y. vt. 5. Oppression ; 
sometimes = oppressors. II. iv. 8 : IV”. iii. 
3 : iv. 3 : V. i. rt. i. 5 : et sape. == ca- 
lamities. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 4. Observe ^ 

w v -” vii - 3 " 

To kill, «= oppressors. V. xxvii. 2. 


THE )42t> RADICAL. ^ 


one of the principal ministers 

Aicuy of T'ang. i V. ii. 2. 
hui 

appears in V. xx»ii. 2, as the 

first troubler of the empire, a n icked and 
seditious prince of the most ancient 
times. 

A tribe, whose seat was in the pres, 
dep. of Shing-loo, Sze-ch'uen. confederate 
with Chow against Shang. V. ii. 3. 


eh e 
ch’i 

1 

thuh 

abu 


: ern 
chien 


The name of a star. I. 6. 


htu 

haii 


J n 1 

ys 


mn .1 

naou 

hao 


(1) To consider, think about. V. x. 3 : 
xxi. 5. ^EE nothing to think about, 
a time of freedom from all anxiety. II. ii. 
6:V. xxiv.3. (2) A forester, the designa- 
tion of the warden of woods and forests 
under Shun. II. i. 22. = a forester, 

generally. IV. v.. Pt. i. 7. (3) The name 
of the principality which had belonged 
to the family of Shun, who is thence 

called I. 12 : and alone, V. 

xx. 3. Obs. II. iv. 9. 

1st tone. To cry out. ^ 
ii. 21. 


An insect ; — but used for animals 
3* generally. 0 jg, the emblematic phea- 
Mnt depicted on the emperor 3 Tobe. H- 
W. 6. 

An ant, «*= ant -coloured. V. xxii. 2*. 


^ pearls. III. i. Pt. i. 35 -The 
diet, says that this character is 4 the 
name ol a kind of pearl.* This is a mis- 
take, I apprehend. It should rather be 
taken as the oyster, in which pearls are 
found. 

^ i§i* ,,w name ol a lake, the 
modern Po-yang. III. i. Pt. i. 38. 


pi* 




A warning order or command. V. xxvi. 


Adou 

hao 

kih 

ko 


k'u'ci 

k'uei 


JfS Insects moving about. — Used for to he 
stupid, II. ii. 20 ; and for atupid, senso- 
cA-ua less, agitation. V. vii. 8, 5, 8. 
gg To be clean or pure. V. xviii. 16. To 
make clean, to cleanse, x. 16. To hold 
, ®* to clean or guiltless, xxvii. 12. 
chuan 

The wild tribes of the south. But wo 
SBf find it used, where it must mean such 
wan w j|j tribes generally. II J. i- Pt. ii- 22. 
As distinct from the tribes of other quar- 
ters, they are spoken of as the J\ 

We have ^ |^, in II. i. 16, 
, in V. iii. 6. 


V. v. 1. 

20 ; and 

The silk worm. = to be made fit 
for silkworms. III. i. Ft. i. 16. 


A 

heue 

hsieh 


THE 143d RADICAL. 


Blood. V. iii. 9. 


A 


To be pained, to feel the pain of. V. x. 


Name of the appanage of a younger 
brother of king Wan, called V. 

xvi. 12. 

To be wanting. V. v. 9 The dic- 

tionary gives this character under 
— but incorrectly. In the we 

find it under the appearance of the 
breath slowly ascending and stopped. 

is the phonetic element in the char- 
acter, and ~Ej the ideographic; and it 
ought to have its place in the diet, under 
the latter. But is no longer used for 
lexical purposes, being thrown out to re- 
duce the number of radicals (as they 
are termed) as much as possible. This 

practice has given rise to not a few ano- i K =_ 

raalies in the arrangement of characters. I n5m6 rt m- to go away and escape. IV . x>. 


hem 
? hei 


s 


11 . 


THE 144tb RADICAL. ft 

(1) To go, to travel over. V. xix. 22. 
To make to go. II. iv. 8. Used of the 
course of the snn and moon. V. iv. 38- 
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9. (2) To do; to carry — be carried — 
into practice : to execute ; practice, execu- 
tion. II. iii. g; IV. i. 1 ; v. Pt. i. 7 : viii. Pt. 
ii. 12. 13: Pt. ii. 3, 5 : V. i. Pt. i.5;Pt. iii. 
8 : ii. 7: ir. 16 : ix. 2 1 : xxr. 6. = 

obsolete laws. V. xxvii. 18. (3) 

tf* the flee element*. III. ii. 3: V, iv, 
3, ♦, 5. 

ft . 3d tone. Actions, conduct. II. i. 25 : iii. 
iimg 3: W. i. Pt. ii. 17: V. iv. 13: v. 9 (^jjj 

h ' in «^>:x.3(fg-}f ^):xni.2:xix. 

name of a mountain. III. 

Mng i. Pt. ii. 1. 
heng 

fyj to push out, to infer. V. ir. 23. 

yea 

ffi (I) The beam of a balance, or steel- 
Hang y^rd. II. ». 8. 3Eii. the gem-adorned 
heng transverse, a part, apparently, of an as- 
tronomical instrument used by Shun. II. 
«• 5. To weigh, to adjust. V.xiii. 16. (2) 

(SfJ 'jljj, the name, or a title, of Thing’* 
minister, E Yin. IV. t. Pt. i. 1 ; Pt. iii. 
10. He is also called V. xvi. 7. 

(3) The name of a mountain, the south- 
ern boundary of King-chow. III. i. Pt. 

I. 46 ; Pt. ii. 4. It is the southern moun- 
tain. of Slum's progresses. II. i. 8. (4) 
mm the name of a river, an affluent 
of the Ho. III. i. Pt. i. 6. 
i§r (1) To defend. •- - defence. III. i. 
i rei Pt- ii. 20. fjf we. defenders of the 
throne. V.xxiii. 1. (21 Name of the 5th of 
the domains of Chow. V. iii. 3 : ix. 1 : x. 10, 
13:xxiii. 4. (3) Name of a principality 
which occupied part of the pres, provinces 
of CHih-le and Ho-nan. V. xxii. 3. (4) 
The name of* river. If I. i. It. i. 9. 


* 


& 


pcaou 

piao 


THE 145th RADICAL. 

Clothes, robes. Specifically, the upper 
garments ^ IV. viii. Pt. ii. 4. 

a martial garb. V. iii. 8. 
dancing habits. V. xxii. 19. The 
phrase ijsg is used in two senses ; — 

as the name of an officer or officers, keep- 
ers of the robes, xix. 1 , 8 ; as the name 
of a sort of tent used in audiences, xxii. 
10 . 14 . 

3d tone. To put on, = to carry into 
practice. V. ix. 5. 

(X) That which ia outaide. the outside ; 
beyond. III. iii. 1 

, outside ministers, — officers be- 


chung 

*£ 

pn 

jen 


p'ei 

p‘i 

P' e 

P' 1 


e 

V u 

yu 


tkanj 


yond the court. V. xix. 9. 
beyond the seat. V. xix. 22. J/EJ 

the four outsides, the utmost limits, 
north, south, east, and west. 1. i. (2) To 
serve as a mark to. IV. ii. 2. To set up 
a mark for. — to signalise. Y. xxiv. 3. 

Man's good moral nature. II. iii. 6: IV. 
iii. 2. 

The lappel in front of a coat or jacket, 
buttoning, acccording to Chinese usage, 

on the right side. ~jt^ V. xxiv. 13.— 
It is also written 

3d tone. To reach to. I. 1 : III. i. Pt. 
i. 52 ; Pt. ii. 23. 


1st tone. To put on one, to dress one 
with. V. xxii. 2. 


The lower edge nf a garment, igg 

descendants. V. viii. 2. 

To he. generous, enlarged in mind and 
act ; what is generous. V. ix. 22 : xiii. 10 : 

xri. 17. Ohs. in IV. ii. 8, to 

transmit a generous example, and 
alone, = to become enlarged. To make 
generous. V. ix. 5. Obs. 
xviii. 21. To rule generously. V. ix. 19: 
xiii. 13. 

The lower robe or garment. IV. viii. 
Pt. ii. 4 : V. xxii. 22. 23. 

UndresB, — to take liberties, to allow 
one’s-self. IV. vii. Pt. ii. G. 


sit 
hsieh 

Jut (1) To overtop. I. 1: IT. iv. 1. (2) 
-J2 To complete, to perfect ; perfection. II. 
seavy xvi. 20: II. iii. 8. 
hsiang 


sUi 

hsi 


A double garment, 
V. i. Pt. ii. 5. 


to be repeated. 


THE 146th RADICAL. 


' ffi- 


jirj The west. V. xxii. 17. On the west, 
(adv, and prepA : westwards ; at the west. 
*«. 11. i. 8: III. i. Pt. ii. 23: I. 6: V.xiii. 

hsi 3. Western. V. xxii. 16, 18, 19, 21 : xxiii. 

1 ; el. aC. Ch'ang and Fa, afterwards 

king Win and king Woo, were jjEj 'f£j, 

chiefs of the west, IV. x. 2; and E5± 
appears often as a denomination of the 
western portion of the empire, subject to, 
or acknowledging the supremacy of, the 
House of Chow. V. i. Pt. ii. 2; Pt. ii. 2, 
5 : ii. 1, 9 : vii. 3; el al. We have m 
in III i. Pt. i. 83, which is acc. to 
rule; but in IV. ii. 6, show* 

how promiscuously the term E& tnsy be 
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yaou 

yao 



t*aa 



used. the western mountain, 

II. i. 8, i* mount Hwa (see #)■ g§ 

III. i. Pt. i. 70; Pt. ii. 2, is a moun- 
tain far to the west, commonly thought 
to be in the Koko- nor. jjfjfpj'.iii.i. Pt. 
i. 70, 72, 82, is the Ho, in its course from 
north to south. As a verb, ^ 
wested you, settled you in the west. V. 
xiv. 8. 

1st tone. (1) To restrain. V. xviii. 
*»-(?). Jjjj, the domain of re- 

straint, — the 4th of Yu's tenures. III. i. 
Pt. ii. 21. (2) In the phrase [Jj, 
to examine the evidence in criminal cases. 
V. ix. 12 : xviii. Ii. — This is a perplexing 
phrase, especially as we have to interpret 
It differently in xviii. 23. 

That which is important, the essential 
principle, V. xxrii. 19. ||C, in V. 

xxiv. 8, is probably the completeness of 
a govt, measure. 

j|f * tract In the pres. diet, of 

Hwae-k‘ing, Ho-nan, operated on by Yu. 

III. i. Pt. i. 6. 

To subvert, overthrow. 1H. iii. 8 : iv. 4 
IV ' ”• 9: v Pt - 1 5: v - 

xxrii. 4. 


it, making special reference to the first 
instance of its occurrence in the Shoo 
where it is not the appearance of the i" 
ferior, but the action of the superior, 
which we are led to think of. The com- 
mon idea is that of — a cate of audience 
It is only used in one other instance r. 
the Shoo, — V. xix. 22, where I have ren 
dered it to ditpiaf, bringing that mean 
ing out of Jjf, by which interpreters 
explain it. 

To apprehend, to pereeive. 
un perceived. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 5. 

chiao 




kuan 


To tee, to contemplate. I. i 2 : II. iv. 4 
IV. vl«. Pt. 1. 8: V. i. Pt. i. «: x. 11 


?): xii. 4: xiii. 28: Xxvii. 12 (foil, by 
~). — < to prove, to evidence. IV. vi. 

Till* ificMB mav Kdh ft ,J 




THE 148th RADICAL, 



chiao 


A horn, horns. V. i. Pt. ii. 9. 


THE 149th RADICAL, ||\ 


yt 


keen 

chien 



hsien 


2S 

k'wei 

k'uei 




ch*in 



THE 147ns RADICAL. & 


To see, to observe; to be seen. IV. v. 
Pt. i. S : V. vi. 9 ; ix. 6 : xi. 2 : xix. 4, 8 

(1) To appear before. II. ii. 21 : IV, 
«v. 1. (2) To appear, to present one’s- 
self, be seen. III. iii. 5: V. xri. 14,— Jt 
is hardly possible to make anything of 

M± : f'M V ix >• 

To admonish. III. iv. 3 (n. b.J. 


see, V . 1. ri. n. , ; ,r. o seeir 
To look at, to consider, HI. iii. 5 • iv 
lM.it 7: viii.Pt.i.8: xvii. 7: xiviii 
To have a regardjo. IV. v. Pt. ii. 6 : 

Pt ii. 4. /. q, 7JT, to display. V. : 

s. 

(1) To lore \ to show affection tc 
2 : IV. t. Pt. iii. i ^3) 

f r T o 4 O' ^ •' v * 8 / ? 0 lov « mutually, 
i. 19. To love relations, IV iv 4 
Relatives. V.i.Pt.U.6. (8) Toapp^o, 
place one’s-self near to. 

( l ) To give audience to, H j 7 g 
In the index to Mencius, I have said 1 
thw char, means— ‘to wait upon a 
perior, ‘ to appear at court.’ Such is 
usage :n his Works, andsothe diet defi 


• =5f To say, to speak ; to speak about. II. 
a i. 24: II. 10: iii. 3: IV. iv. I : viii. Pt. 1. 
2*» 1, 8; Pt. ii. 12: V. xiv. 26 : XT. 5 ; et tape- 

=J, to defame. IV. will. Pt, iii. 3. 
To talk, used con tempt uouly, I. 10. We 
have often Q, to apeak, saying, 
and the formula ^ £■ 9. 

IV. v. Pt. i. 5 : v«. Vt. i. 13 : V. i. Pu lit. 
4 ; iv. 2, 3 : x. 12. Words. H. ii. 3, 16, 
17,21. reports. II. L 9 : iv._7. ** 

compositions. II. iv. 5. ||| ==, the 
designation of Shun’s minister of com- 
munication. II. j. 25. y seems 

to **• 3E ‘be five notes of mnsic, in 

II. iv. 4. Kf S — notifications, in V. 
Ji »• a 

xix. 13. == alone, in V. It. 6, —speech ; 
and in xix. 1 7, — • ~± =» a speech, 
or_a single remark. Of phrases with 
~ , we have ^ ~=3, II. iv. 1 ; el al. ; 

~ , to eat one’s words, be false to 
them, IV. i. 4 ; Jg IV, iv. 7 ; 

=■, T. Pt. iii. 9 ; ^ =£, Til. Pt. i. 1 ; 
^ If, Pt. i. 7, and |g i=f and 
W’ both in P- 10; igjf =f, V. 
iv. 15, 16 ; =|T, to set words flowing. 
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i'aon 

t'ao 


to n rite a rnmonr, V. 7 : xviii. 1 ; ^ 

W* « ® xiU - 4 ^ 

XTH - 7i # W - Pa W 

m. &. 

To punish. II. Hi. 6. 


(I) To instruct, to admonish, to lesson 
hsun ^ ii generally foil, by ~j ", £. g. IV, 
hsUn *»• 1, 7 : viii. Pt. iii. 2 : V. v. 1. Bat not 
always,— aa in V. ix. 5 : xv. 14 <» £>- 
15. To be instructed in. V. iv. 16: 

>».». «i» ^ T Sil A. v " 

Jont. 4. A lesson, instructions. III. iii. 
4, 6 : ir. 2 : IV. v. pt. i. 9 (a. b.J ; Pt. ii. 
8 : vii. Pt. i. 6 : V. iv. 16 (n. b.) : viii. 4 ; 
it tape, -km , the great lesson, was 
some relic of antiquity. V. xxii. 19. (2) 
To follow. V. xxiv. 14. So, in mm 
*»i. 24. This meaning me.y be derived 
from the passive use of the character 
above. (3) To approve. V. xxiii. 5. 

(1) All, entirely. V.xiii. 2. To reach 
to entirely, xxviii. 11 fy.b.J: III- i Pt. 

ii. 23 (foil, by (2) To extinguish, 

IV. x. 2. 

(1) To record. V. xiii. 7. (2) To 
ni&ke remember. II. ir. 6. 


§ 

chi 


let 

chi 


9« 

o 


tung 

I * 

Jang 


thf 

she 

1 ? 

hca 


li 


3yf. transforma- 


To transform, 
tiona of the summer. I. 6, 


To be wrangling or quarrelsotne. I. 9. 
1° wrangle about. IV. vii. Pt, i. 7. 

To consult, to inquire of. V. iv. I (foil. 

To set up ; to establish. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 
2 (US' 4* ) ! ▼i‘i. Pt. ii. 22 : V. xxii. 14. 


To grant, to concede to. V. vi. 8. 


To rail at, to revile. V. xv. 17, 18. 


she 

shih 

ft 

she 

shih 

fi 

k‘el 

ch‘ieh 


To try ; to test ; to make the experi- 
ment, I. 11, 12; II. i. 9: IV. vii. Pt. ii. 6, 
17. 

Poetry. II. i. 24. A pieee of poetry, a 
poem. V. vi. 15. 


htca 
hua 

P . 

tt'eang 

hs'iang 


(1) To punish. V. xx. II. (2) To 
keep in good condition or order, xix.22. 
(3) To restrain. xxvii. 1. 

To address, — with a kindly "feeling, 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 1. — • one word ,= 

every word. V. xix. 17. 

To pay attention to, watch over. V. 
xvii. 7 . 


thoo 

chu 


the 

shih 


yew 

yn 


tan 


To cut off, to destroy. V. i. Pt. i. 9. 
Used as a nonn in III. iv. 4, — 

^ jUjij, the death appointed by the 
former kings. 

To make a speech or solemn declaration 
to, to address. II. ii. 20: V.i.PL i. 2;Pt. ii. 

1 ; Ft. iii.4. A speech. V. xxx. 1. ^ =f . 
IV. i. 4. = solemnly. III. ii. 2 xxii. 4. 

To lead on. V. vii. 10. In a bad sense, 
— « to decoy. V. xxx. 4. 

(1) To make great, to increase. V.xviii. 
4. The term is often used adverbially, 
*=t greatly. E. g. II. ii. 21 : IV. iii. 1 : 
vii. Pt. ii. 1, 7: V. i. Pt. iii. 4, 5: iii. 5: 

vii. 4, 13, 15. Obs. 
which some would make to be merely an 
initial phrase. (2) To be disorderly or 
dissolute. V. xv. 2. 

To blame. V. vi. 15. 




Off 

tt'eaou 

ch‘ia o 

To be sincere. 
ching IV. v. Pt. iii. 1. 
ch'eng 

To make false pretensions to. 

IE rv. ii 3. 


the sincere. 


woo 

«u 


To err. V. xix. 18, 2t. 


To announce to, to tell, = to advise. 
churn xi. 7. ft p. 8,=»with none 
to appeal to. 

To curse. mm v.xv.16. la 

98 1 oaths and covenants. V. xxvii. 4. 

To make music, — as an accompani- 
ment to the voice. II, iv. 9. 

To consult with : to consult on. IT. i. 
3, 15 (foil, by -J-) : ii, 16, 18 (#10 


t*oo 

t*u 

a.'* 


te*n 

h%nn 


xxx. 4( 




wot 

wu 

§§ 

kaou 

kao 


To announce to, to make an announce- 
ment. IV. v. Pt. iii. 1 (foil, by T>* 
viii, Pt. i. 2 

4 (pi 

a 

Hr 

CJ 


V. vii. 1 : ix. 1 : x. 2 (g^ 
;), 12, 14: xH. 8 (gjj= 


It) ; xiii. 30 ; xvi, 20, 22 : xviii. 13 (gj 


it 


m 

Many 

hui 


20. 30: xxiii. 4. An announce- 
ment. IV. ii. 2 : iii. 2 : and in the titles of 
several Books. 

V. xv. 14. In- 


To teach, 
structioM. IV. viii. Pt. i. 5. 
instructive words. V. xiii. 4. 
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To speak. pj|| |-j£, slanderous talk- 
ers, II. i. 25 : iv. 6. words. V. vi. 
16. |jj|i "=j£. wor< ^ 3 or discourse 
about virtue. V. ix. 21. 

The prime minister of Woo-ting, of 
the Shan;; dynasty. Everywhere in IV. 
riii. 

Who? II. iv. 7. 


To request, beg leave. IV. iii. 4. 


(11 To discourse of. V. xx. 5. (2) 
Orderly relation, the order of antecedence 
and sequence. V. xxvii. 19. 

To flatter, be a flatterer. V. xxvi. 6. 


xii. 12: xix. 15 : xx. 16 : xxi. 6: xxvui. 1 

To say. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 5: V. i. Pt. n. 
6. To lie called. IV. ii. 8: iv. 7 : viii. Pt. 

ii. II. The idiomatic use of ^ =j|, -=> 
to be called, occurs only once ; — in V. iv. 
26 : and it may there be easily resolved, 
so as to give ^ its proper signification 
of of. 

Humility. II. ii. 21. 

Counsels. II. iii. 1 : IV. iv. 8: V. xxr. 
6 : and in the title* of some Itooks. 
pj||, well •counselled Instruction*. IV. iv.2. 
Errors. xxri. 3. 


=s , artful sayings. V. xxx. 5. 


To give careful attention to. III. iv. 2. 
IV. ui. Pt. i. 3. 


To judge, consider. 
Pt. i. 2. 


Ii-, IV. v. 


To be harmonious. I. 12 : II. i. 24 : iii. 
1: iv. 10 (perhap> = to be made har- 
monious). To make harmonious, to man- 
age harmoniously, or suitably to the 
requirements of the case. II. i. 21, 22 : ii. 
18. 

To remonstrate IV. iv. 3 : IV. viii. Pt. 

i. 1 (foil, by - — with). Remonstrance, 

reproof. IV. iv. 3: viii. Pt. i. II. gjjjl 

ffifj =” the reprover and helper. V. i. Pt. 

ii. 5. 

(1) Sincerity. II. ii. 21. (2) To make 
harmonious (foil, by ~p). V. xii. 13. 

To trust, to rely on. IV. vi. 2 : V. xvi. 4. 


(1) A preposition.— by. in. of, from. 
IV. v. Pt. iii. 7 : viii. Pt. i. 4 : V. vi. IT : 
xvii. 1. (2) All. various -,— little more 
than a sign of the plural. V. ix. 17: x. 
15 : xxvii, 19. (3) In the phrase =gj 

the variona feudal princes of the 

empire. IV. i. Pt. ii. 19 ; y. xx. 14 : xxii 
29: xxiii. 1. 

Village slang. To become addicted to 
such. V. xv. 8. 

To consult; to consult with. II i IS 
C^H)=V.iv. 2 5(foU.by^ ) . |g 

jjfj. to judge by the face. V, xix. 2. To 
plan, to consult for. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 7 ; p t 

iii. 10 : V. xvuii. ] 7. = deliberation. V. 

iv. 6, 34. jgr counsellors. V. xxx. 

6. Plans. II. ii. jy. .ii. pt i g • 

Pt. Hi. 7 : V. ix.22(^ gg, bad 


To make a noise. V. xxviii. ] : xxx. 1. 


To know, understand. V. xiii. 12. 

To remember, to keep a remembrance 
of. II. iv. 6. 


To deliberate on. V. xx. 6. 


To deceive, impose on. | 
xv. 14, IS. 

Praise. II. ii. 6: V. ix. 17. 


To change (act. and neut.): tobe chang- 
ed. I. 2 : IV. V. Pt. i. 8 : vii. Pt. i. 7 : V. 

xv. 15 : xxi. 14 : xxiv. 3. 

To be an enemy. V. i. Pt. iii. 4 : IV. 
xi. 2 (}|£ fig). Hostile. V. xii. 24. — 
hateful. IV. xi. 7. 

To calumniate. |^, slanderous 

talkers. II. i. 25 : iv. 6. |||| ~=k, to de- 
fame. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 2. 

To yield ; to yield to, or in beh*lf of* 
I. 1 fit. b ) : II. i. 3, 17, 21, 22. 23 (foil, by 

~f) : iv. 2 ( = to be humble), 9 : V. 

xvi. 20 : xx. 20. 

THE 150th RADICAL. £ 

A valley. HJ| ^ the Bright valley, 
somewhere in the remotest east. I. 4. 

the Dark valley, somewhere in 
the remotest north. I. 6. 
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THE 161« RADICAL. Jgr. 

H A vessel for containing flesh. j5T 

tou $it ’ •* cr *fl c > a l »«»»!». V. iii. 3. 

How ? HI. iii. 5 : IV. vii. Pt. ii. 9. 
k'e 
ch-i 

M (1) To be abundant, excessive. IV. ix. 
?T- 5. Superior, — in quality. V. xxiv. J. 

juug The name of king Wan's capital. V. 

iii. 2 : xxii. 17. 

THE I52» RADICAL. 

5§C A pig. V. xii. 5. 

ch e 

ch'ih 

j S 0 ) To resemble, hare the appearance 
of. I. 10: V. viii. 1. To delineate, re- 

hai^gP"* 0 " 1 - I. 3 (j|fi ^): II. i. 11 : iv, 8. 
A likeness delineated. IV. viii. Pt. i. 3. 
The emblematic figures on the emperor's 
robes. II. iv. 4. heavenly 

figures. III. tv. 4. (2) Shun’s half bro- 
ther. II. i. 12. 


- " a lake, a receptacle of waters. 

ckoo (1) To inlake , — to form into a lake. III. 
Chu i. Pt. i. 30, 38, 56. (2) ^ Pt. i. 

57, and |jg ^ p. 77, are the names of 
lakes. 

(1) To allow one’s-solf in pleasure or 
idle dissipation. IV. v. Pt. ii. 6 : V.xxi. 3. 
Pleasure, dissipation. III. iii. 1 : IV. viii. 
” Pt. ii. 2: V. ix. 6. Indolence. V.iv. 34. 
(2) To be comfortable, — used in refe- 
rence to a state of sickness. V. vi. ]. (3) 

jj'j'j, one of Yu’s provinces. III. i. Ft. 
i. 54. 


mih 

mai 


an non 

mao 


/« 

li 


pe 

Pi 


n 

pei 


THE 153o RADICAL. g|\ 

J ■ 9- 5^^. The rude tribes of the north. 

l?£&V.m. 6. 

The appearance, demeanour. V. iv. 6 : 
xxvii. 17. 


Probably the jackal. HI. i. Pt. 1. 69. 


A kind of leopard or panther. Soldiers 
are exhorted to be such. V. ii. 9. 


THE 154th RADICAL. . 

(1) Creatures of the sea, with beauti- 
ful shell*. Used for those shells. 
tortoise-shell. V. xxii. 16 fjjr J|), 19. 


=* cowries. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 14. (2) 
Variegated silks. III. j. Pt. j. 44. But 
the moaning is uncertain. J should 
almost be inclined to interpret the char- 
acter of cowries. 

fit 0 ) To bo — to become— correct and 
AH' firm. IV. v. Pt. iii. 8: V.v. 5: xxy. I. To 
c *‘!‘9 be of the correct amount. 111. i. Pt. 18. 
Cheng Solidity. V.iv. 22. (2) To sustain duties 
or responsibility. V. xiii. 4. 

^ To bear on the back. ^ to 

Iiear — assume to one's-self— the burden of 
guilt. II. ii. 21. 

Treasures, wealth. V. iii. 9. Jn ||j* 

, HI. i. Pt. ii. 15, if seems to mean 
the material wealth or resources. 

(1) To present as tribute, — the con- 
tribution of an inferior to a superior. V. 
v. 1. Articles of tribute. 111. i. Pt. i. 
i. 19, et passim. (2) To advance, to go 


111 ! 

it 

ts'ae 

ts‘ai 


p'tn 

» 

ha 

huo 


forward. V. xxii. 9 (foil, by -J-*). 
Poverty V. iv. 40. 

Goods, property; wealth. IV. ii. 5 (Jar* 
^{J): iv.7: vii.Pt. iii. 10, 12 ^).- 


V. iv. 7 ; ix. 15. 
xxvii. 12, 16, 21 (ffl 


bribes. V. xxvi. 8 : 


)• 


yS To be strung together. @ 
iivan be full. V. i. Pt. i. 9. 


to 


kuan 


tsih 

tse 

M 

ark 


ku.fi 

kuoi 


(1) To reprove. V. xxx. 2. (2) To 
give in charge ; to lay a charge on. IV. 
x. 6 : V. xvi. 16. ' A charge. V. vi. 5. 

(1) To be double-minded. HI. iii. 1. 
jjjj , V. xiv, 15. (2) To assist, — 
act as seconds to. V. xx. 6- 
To value, count valuable. V. v. 8 ; 
xxiv. 8. 


pun 

pen 

j? 

fen 


Pi 


tszt 

tzA 

H 

koo 

ku 


= to hand down. Ill, 
= to seDd to. V. vi. 


To transmit, 
iii. 8 : V. xii. 19. 

15. 

jj® life-guards. V. xxii. 11. The 
officer or officers commanding are also 
thus denominated, xix. 1, 6. 

Great. ^7 Jlf = this great inheri- 
tance. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 7. 

To be ornamented. = elegant institu- 
tions, V. vii. 2. = brilliantly. IV. iii. 5. 

To have property. V, xxiv. 1. ^ 
j|p = resources of bounty. V. xxviii. 2. 

To traffic. )jj| to pursue the, 
business of traffic. — In Index III. to 
Mencius, this character is defined— a 
stationary trafficker or merchant.’ Such 
is the account given of it in the diet., in 
distinction from f§} ; but this instance 
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m 

tsih 

tsei 





tsan 



shu 


Ufa 

ck'ih 


in the Shoo rather pointa to the idea of 
travelling about and trafficking. 

To injure,— probably to death. % 

M’ u - *• 20 = v - xxvii - 2 - J® v - 

i. Pt. ii. 15. to poniah capi- 

tally. II. i. 1 I. 

(1) To receive guests. II. i. 2 (n. b .) : 
V. xiv. 22. — the entertaimnent of 

guests. V. iv. 7. To receive as a guest, 
—respectfully. I. 4. A guest, guests. II. 
iv. 9 : V. viii. 1 : xiii. 29. ^|§* , the 

guests' steps, — the steps on Uic western 
side of a ball or platform. V. xxii. 20, 
22, 23. The terra is used for the princes 
all appearing at court. V. xxiii. 1. This 
idea is likewise io II i. 2. (2) To come 
and acknowledge subjection. V. v. 2. 

To confer to ; to bestow gifts, — some- 
times nearly — to reward. IV. i. 4 : vjii. 
Pt. i. 2 : V. iii. 8 : xvii. 23 : xxviii. 4 : 
xxix. 4. 

To reward ; rewards. II. ii. 12: III. ii. 
5 : I V. ii. 5 : V. i. Pt. iii. 4 : xxiii. 3. 


that/ 

shd 


ii 

Isote 

taou 

be 

ch’i 



To continue. Obs. J^.II.iv.ll. 


(1) To be possessed of superior virtue 
and talents. Used generally for men of 
worth. II. ii. 3, 6: IV. ii. 6, 7: V. iii. 9 ; 
et tape. In V. i. Ft. iii. 8, we have the 
phrase ^ Obs. <|f| Igf, i„ V. 

xxiv. 8. (2) To be superior to— surpass 
—others. II. ii. 1*. So, ^ p . 20. 

(3) In a name, — a minister of 
the Shang dynasty. V. xvi. 7. 

To contemn, consider vile. V. v. 8. 


Revenue, contribution of revenue. III. 

i. Pt. i. 8 ; et paum. Obs ^ JjjK Pt. 

ii. 18. 

To depend on. II. ii. 8 : I V. v. Pt. ii. 3 : 
V. xxiv. 13 : xxvi. 3 : xxvii. 13. 


Articles of introduction,— gifts to pre- 
pare the way for an audience. II. i. 8. 


M 

ts'mo 

ta 4 ou 

m 

tren 

ch-ii 


To assist. II. ii. 21. ^ to be 

assiduously assisting. II. iii. g. 

To redeem. }f|J, Il .i. II. 

THE I 55th RADICAL. jfc. 

(1) Tobcredjred. IH.i. pt.i.33; v. 
xxn. 19. (2) ^ -^r, an infant. V. 

lx. 9. 


£ 

ttuk 

tsu 

sg 

k'eu 

ch‘ii 

m 

teen 

hsien 



in 


To forgive. IT. i. 11: IV. i. 4: iii. 14. 
8. &£ without mercy. HI. iv. 4: 

V. ix. 16. To remit a certain amount of 
penalty or punishment. V. xxvii. 17, 18. 

THE 156th RADICAL. jj|r. 

To run. III. iv. 4. ft il to hurry 
about,— generally on service. V. iii. 3: x. 
6: xiv. 22 : xvi. 9 : xviii. 24. 

To rise. V. vi. 19. rising up 

and sitting down. V. xxvi. 2. To rise 
flourishingly. 11. iv. 1. As an active 
verb, — to raise up; to produce; to give 
occasion to. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7 ; Pt. ii. 8 : viii. 
Pt. ii. 4. 

(I) To past over. This ~ to trans- 
gress. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16 (Jp^g,): V. 

Pt. L 7 (a. 5. %£ jjgfx *=to 
frustrate. IV. v. T*t. i. 6. -= to leave 

one’s place. V. xxix. 4. (2) The idea of 
patting over takes various forma, in which 
the character is used as a conjunction, 
such as — moreover, further. V. X. 3, 10: 
xviii. 25 : xxii. 19 ; and with these should 
be classed the instances of y^J\ -j^, V. 
xix. 4, 6, 15: — reaching on to, -=« nneL V.i. 
Pt. i. 2 : vii. 1. 6, 7, 8, 13 : ix. 17, 18 ; et 
tapistirne, — thereon, to that , IV. vii. Pt. i. 
11 ; el at. , — after, in phrases of time. V. 
iii. 1, 3: xii. 1, 3, 5, 6;- — «» the cote oj. V. 
X. 5, II: xxvii. 3: xxviii. J; et at.;-~ 
after active verbs, carrying them on to 
their object. IV. vii. Pt. iii. 6. (3) To 
give out orders. V. xi. 2. (4) To throw 
down, to assault violently. V. ix. 15. — 
There are not a few instances, in which 
we hardly know how to translate this 
character, which is of very frequent oc- 
currence. E. g. IV. ix. 1 : xi. 2 : V. vii. 

11 ( M 

equerries. V. xix. 8. 


To go quickly. 48 Mj, hastily 
withdrew. V. xxiii. 7. ^ 


THE 167th RADICAL. & 

(1) The foot. IV. viii. Pt. i. 8. (2) 
To be sufficient. IV. ii. 4 : V. i. Pt. ii. 3, 
5. To be sufficient for one’s require- 
ments. V. v. 8. 

(1) To reach to. II. iv. 1. (I) To 
oppose, withstand. HI. i. Pt. ii. 17 : iii.*. 


To waik barefoot. IV. viii. Pt i. 8. 


A path, a way III. iv. 3 : V. iv. 14. 
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m 

tscem 

chien 

To tread in, to pursue. V. viii. 3. 

m 

ys 

ya 

To paas— jump — over. V. xxix. 4. 

s@ 

ta'ou 

t*90 

To tread on, V. xxv. 2. 

st 

U'cang 

ch'itutg 

t0 moving. II. iv. 9. 


THE 168 th RADICAL. 


ska i 
alien 



(1) The body. V. xxiii. 6. But the 
material body is seldom what is express- 
ed by the character. It rather =■ one’s 
person, one’s self. II. iii. 1 : IV. iv. 7, 8: 
▼. Pt. ii. 4: xii. Pt. i. 12. IT : V. iv. 26: 

vi. 5 ; el tape. ^ J=p, self-cultivation, 
occurs more than once. We also have 
J|p, to govern one’s person, V. iv. 

V. xxvii. 11. 

This is synonymous with the last, and 
used commonly for one’s person. £. </. 
II. il. 14 : IV. vi. 3 : viii. I't. ii. 4 ; Pt. its. 
4 : V. it 10. I, Yin. IV. v. Pt. 

1 V my case, V. 

ax viii 2. 


THE 159th RADICAL. f|j. 



chii 


lu 

m 

tsae 

tsai 



tsae 

tsai 


A carriage, a cart. II - i. 9 - iv. 7 : V. x. 
6: xvii. 1. 


An imperial carriage. V. xxii. 20. 


(1) To do ; to complete. II. iii. 3 ; iv. 
2 (nearly unintelligible). To do service 
to. II. ii. 21. Toperformserviceon.lII. 
i. Pt. i. 3. Undertakings. II. i. IT. (2) 
To convey, transport; to contain. V. 

**• 8 Jjff $^). That which is 
conveyed or contained : = a cargo. IV. 
vii. Pt. ii. 6 ; = a record. V. xiii. 8. 

2d tone. A year, years. I. 11, 12 : II. 
i. 8, 9, 18, 27, 28 : ii. 9 : iv. 1 : III. i. Pt. 
L 18. 




ch'ing 


To assist. III. iv. 2 : IV. i. 4 : V. i. Pt. 
it- 5: et at. J/lj ijjjp, V. xiii. 20, means 

to help the empire, — the four quarters, 
on every side. 

(1) Light, — that which is lighter. 
V. xxvii. 19. (2) To slight. IV. v. Pt. 
ii. 5. To deal lightly with. II. ii. 12. 


|jg (1) To collect. H. i. 7. (2) Tohar- 

irjb monize. IV. iii. 6 (4jr jfit). 

ch-i 



To report, — to a higher authority. V. 
xxvii. 20. 



P^lli 

t>i 




/i*w 


U 4 < i 


THE T60th RADICAL. 

(1) Acrid. V. iv 5. (2) The 8th of 
the calendaric stem-characters. Used 
alone in II. iv. 8. 

A transgression, guilt; guilty. V. x. 3 
('ffjjij IL The character gen- 

erally occurs with negative adverbs, 
-r~ % *. the phrase meaning 
guiltless and guiltlessness. II. ii. 12: IV. 
li. 4: iii. 3: viii. Pt. iii. 10: xi. 12: V. ix. 
8 ; et at. To proceed to guilt. V. iv. 3. 
To hold to be guilty. V. xxvi. 8. 

(1) A sovereign, a prince. It is gen- 
erally used in application to the emperor, 
at in IV. v. Pt. i. 2 : vi. 1 : V. iv. 18, Ac. ; 
but it is used of all the princes of the 

empire in V. xiii. 12, and 

xx. 1. To play the sovereign, to 
rule over ; sovereignship. IV. v. Pt. i. 3 

(J^ ^ s Pt - “• 2 : v - xm - 18 : XT - 

18. (2) Rules, laws, — used in the phrase 
Sg# . settlerof the rules or boundaries. 
V. x. 13. To this use the character in 
V. vi. 13 may also be reduced, making it 
= ‘ to take the law to.’ 

(1) To punish ; punishments. V. xi. 3. 
to carry punishment to the ex- 
treme,'— to put to death, xvii. 1. Igf* 
Jp$, castration, and death : 

xxvii. 18. Ob*. in xxi. 8, and 

raean persons who arc guided 
in the advice they give by tbe likes and 
dislikes of those they advise. V. xxvi. 4. 

(1) Words. — instructions, orders. 
11. ii. 20: V. vii. 10 ^ hardly 

intelligible): X. 16 (rj^f§f9 : ***▼ 8. 

= purposes. V. xxx. 5. (2) Pleas, 
statements and arguments in a case at 
law. V. xxvii. 15 (obs. -fj g^jl), 18, 20, 
21. Akin to this is its signification when 
foil, by -p, of complaints, xxvii. 7, 12; 
and that of excuses, apologies. V. xiii. 
10 : xiv. 5, 12 : xxvii. 3. (3) Fame. V. 
xxi. 14: xxvii. 22; and perhaps. IV. v. 
Pt. i. 7. (4) 1. q to decline. II. 

ii. 16 


vox. in. 


91 
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pcen 

pien 


sJiia 

ch’en 



Ml tny 
neng 


& 

j* 

yii 

& 

iC'm 

chin 

m 

.V“ 

M 

t 

* 

teih 

(i 


(1) To dispute. =~ , IV. v. Pt. 

iii. 9. (2) To rule, to manage right. V. 
x. 17. 

THE 161st RADICAL M - 

(1) The heavenly bodies. The three 
Jfjjj are the sun, moon, and stars : and 

though we hare not the phrase * M 
in the Shoo, it seems the simplest way 
to take thus in the important passage, 
III. iv. 4, of the sun and moon. (2) The 
zodiacal spaces, within which occur the 
conjunctions of the sun and moon ; — in 
the phrase J|| JSj^, I. 3: V. iv. 8- In 
II. ir. 2, the phrase is perhaps simply =* 
the stars. (3) = the seasons, 

as associated with the five elements. II. 
iii. 4. (♦) The fifth of the calendaric 
branch-characters. V. iii. 1 : xiii. 29. 

(1) Husbandry. IV. vii. Pt. j. 9, 11 : 
V. xiii. 13. the minister of 

agriculture. V. x. 13. (2) = largely ; 

earnestly. V. iv. 4 : xxvii. 8. 

THE 162 d RADICAL. % 

To make crooked, to pervert. IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 8. 


To approach to. V. iv. 18. = to 
cherish. 111. iii. 4, 


To meet. = to rereive. V. xxii. 6. 
To go to meet : = to anticipate, IV. vii. 
Pt. ii. 9: = to rush on, V. ii. 9 : = to 
hasten to accomplish, V. xiii. 16. 

To proceed in a winding wav. III. i. 
Pt. ii. 9. 


(1) The right path. II. ii. 5. To pursue 
the right path. II. iv.8. To pursue the 
path of, tread in the steps of. H. iii. i • 1 V 
viii. Pt. i. 9 : x. 3 : V. i. Pt. iii. 4 : v. 10 • 
el at. It is used adverbially, with this 
meaning, before V. vii. 13: xvi. 19; 

bef. #r, xv. 16 ; bef. x. 9. Observe 

■^unprincipled men,— men who 
do not pursue the right path. IV. vii Pt 

IV. xi. 5. (2) To direct, to lead 
forward; to develope. IV. v Pt i 5 
3 (id.)-. V. vii. 1 : j x . 2 0, 
21 : x. 4 ; et sape. = to intimate to. IV 
vH.P,ii. 14. Ob,|££^gg 

P ' the officers of Yin who have been 


m 

shttk 

shu 



wr« 


tol 


a 

tsah 

chi 



*11 

fay 

flit 

& 

taou 

tao 

m 

y'A 

y* 


poo 

pu 

& 

chiih 

elm 

m 

teiA 

ti 

M 

tang 


& 

she 

shih 



su 


led to it V. x. 15. (3) To advance, to 
bring forward. We have Jjlj |||j. in V, 
xiv. 20: xviii. 28. Perhaps the simplest 
way of taking in V. ii. 6, is 

with this meaning. — & is or.e of the 
characteristic words of the Shoo, and 
there is no other perhaps with which a 
translator has so little satisfaction. 

To narrate, relate. III. iii. 3. 


To be erring ; to go astray. II. i. 2 : ii. 
20: 111. iv. 4: IV. v. Pt. i. 9: V. xv. 13 


gUj); xvi. 17 ; xx. 16. 
the deluded people. V. xi. 7. 
the matter of, to come short of. 
V. xiii. 16. 


To err in 


Footsteps, traces. V. iii. 5 ( J 
the traces of imperial sway) : xix. 22. 
Obs. M S # m= to pursue 

vigorously one’s own pain. 

To pnrsue. — to take in the past 111. 
iii. 9. Used adverbially, and with the 
same reference to the past. V. xxv. 6 : 
xxviii. 3. 

To retire, withdraw. II. iv. 5 : V. xiii. 
18. 


Always in combination with j|j§. To 
run away, to abscond. V. xxix. 4. =» 

runaways, vagabonds. V. ii. 6 : iii. 6. 

(1) To rebel against, to oppose. II. ii- 
21 : IV. 7. To be contrary to. IV. v. Pt. 
iii. 7 (foil, by -jp). = rebelliousness, 

evil. II. ii. 8. To oppose, — in delibera- 
tion, or divination. V. iv. 27—30. (2) 
To meet. V. vi. 18 : xxii. 11. = to ac- 
cord with, xxvii. 13. (3) the 

meeting Ho, — a name given to the Ho, 
where it entered the sea. III. i. Pt. ii. 7. 

To abscond. See jjfe. , vaga- 

bond ministers. V. vii. 6. 


To pursue. V. xxix. 4. 


F* r - V. ii. 1 : xjv. j (jjg xviii, 

29 ^5^). 


M, to open 


lo carry through. 

T 1 y . 1- Intercommunication. 

Jffi the communication between 

earth and Heaven. V. xxvii. 6. 

, T°, g0 > to put in motion. V. vii. 11 

(”■ 6 ). 


To accelerate, to hasten. IV. v. Pt. ii. 
tfi Y; x ’ 11 ■ 23 - Speedily. V. ix. 
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ts<mu 

tsao 


tVllQH, 

U‘ao 


fang 

hwon 

liuan 


me 

tai 


tan 

chin 


!/il i 

y» 


n* 

ya 


•ai 


(1) To begin. IV. iv. 2. This is the 
meaning, probably, in ^ 

IV. iii. 7 ; in V. xvi. 10 ; 

and V. xxviii. 2. Obs. 

V. ix. 4 . (2) To do; doings. V. 
vii. I. 8. Perhaps we may bring under 
this ^ ^S, in V. xvi. 1C. (3) 

To seek for, with reference to. V. ix. 17. 

To arrive, to come. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 1. 
The plaintitT and defendant in a suit are 

called pjjij the two comparing par- 
ties. V. xxvii. 15. 

To meet with. V. iv. 26. 

To escape. IV. v. Pt. ii. 3. 

To come to. V. xxvii. 6. ^ 

to be deficient ; deficiencies. V. xx. 4 : 
xxvi. 4 : xxix. 5. 

To advance, to enter. IV. viii. Pt. ii. 1 
(foil, by “£■): V. xxiii. 2. Actively, to 
advance, to bring forward. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 
2 : V. xviii. 5 : xxi. 13. 

(1) To exceed, to go to excess ; to go 
to excess in, — generally with a bad mean- 
ing so that the term often = idleness, 
dissipation. II. ii. 6 : iv. 1C: V.x. 7, 9, 11 : 
xv. 1, 3, 12: xviii. 4, 16, ?9 : et aL We 
have == and |~~| =• extrava- 
gant talk. IV. vii. Pt. i. 7, 12. The com- 
bination idleness and pleasure, 

is frequent. III. iii. 1 : IV. viii. Pt. ii. 2 : 
V. ix. 1 ; et al. idleness and 

lusts. II. iii. 5. = errors. IV. vii. Pt. 

ii. 8. Sometimes is used as •= to 
enjoy ease, — in a good sense. IV. vii. Pt. 
i. 14: V. xiv. 6: xv. 2: xx. 18. The 
sense is indifferent in V. xv. 7. Obs. 
V. xix. 5, and M’ carrie<i his 
luxurious ease to the utmost, in xviii. 
16. (2) The name of a Recorder. V. 
xiii. 29, 30. 

(1) To cross. V. iii. 19 : in III. i. Pt. 
i. 53, 70 ; Pt. ii. I, where it is foil, by 
■j - , in two of the instances at least, it 
must mean to cross the country to. (2) 
To transgress. V. xxii. 6. (3) j^, , 

to pass away, — spoken of time. V. xxx. 2. 

(1) To accomplish. great 

deeds. IV. xi. I. (2) To give free 
coarse to. IV. ii. 7. (3) Thereon, and 
so. PV. xi. 2 : V. r. I. (4) Name of the 
country to a certain extent beyond the^^ 

of a state. — . EEl v - xxix - s - 


vu 


yeu: 

yu 


yirt 

yiin 


kwo 

kuo 


kwo 

kuo 


9 6 

o 


hni 

hsia 


To meet with. It occurs only once, 
— in IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16, in a passage which 
is hardly intelligible. 

To wander about, — generally in a bad 
sense, thus wasting the time and neglect- 
ing duties. We have ij'ra II. iv. 8 ; 

M nr - iU - 1 : and 1V - iv - 

7. To make exeursions. V. xv. 11, 12. 
Obs. 

To go round, = to act incessantly. II. 
ii. 4. 

1st tone. To pass by. III. i. Pt. ii. 4, 
7, 8, 9, 12 : V. iii. C. 

3d tone. To go beyond. An error, a 
fault, — the idea of inadvertence is gene- 
rally in the term. II. ii. 12 : IV. ii. 5 ; viii. 

Pt. ii. 9 : V. i. Pt. ii. 7. y|n!l> the 
five cases of error. V. xxvii. 15, 16. 

To stop. IV. iii. 6. We have jj|| 

II. i. 13;<j|>f£, V. xvi. 3 
xxvii. 5, = to exhaust. IV. i. 3. 

Ear. IV. v. Pt. iii. 4. jjg to reject 

and put far off. III. iv. 4. iS t0 
put far away and make an end of. V. xii. 
1°. 5^, v. xiv 21. 

To have leisure. V. xv. 10. 


kwang 

huang 


ts'eto 

chfiu 

a 

taou 

tao 


M A •= a herald. III. iv. 3. 


(1) A road, a path. V. v. 1. InV. iv. 
14, it also means a path or way, and is 
synonymous with It is there, how- 
ever. used metaphorically, and we may 
pass from it to the use of it in the sense 
of ways or courses of life and conduct. 
III. iii. 7 : V. xvi. G: xxiii. 5: xxiv. 9. 
It is used often with reference to Heaven, 
— the way it follows and the way it 
approves. II. ii. 21 : IV. ii. 9 : iii. 3 : viii. 
Pt. ii. 2 : V. i. Pt. iii. 2 : xxiv. 9. Then 
^jj means the way which is right, in 
acc. with Heaven’s will, and the path of 
duty for roan. II. ii. 6, 20 : IV. v. Pt. iii. 
2, 7 : viii. Pt. i. 2 : V. v. 7 : xxiv. 3. Ohs. 
M.&’ the affinity of the mind for the 
right. II. ii. 15. *||\ the right- 

acting, or the principled. V. iii. 6. I have 
translated by principles in xx. 5, but 
the idea is rather — courses of govt, the 
right underlying them. (2) To conduct 
by their proper courses. III. i. Pt. i. 13, 

23, 49, 64.’ (3) To speak. it 
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n To select, to approve of. IV. vii. Pt. 


(a 

ta 


how 

kou 


to confess unreservedly. V. ix. 8. 

^ XI,i - 2+ ' _ 

(1) To reach to. Gen. foil, by II. 
iii. 7 (a. A.) : III. i. Pt. i. 20, 27. 36, 45, 61 ; 
V. xi. 1 (a. b.) : xxii. 5. == 

to hear with the ears of all. 11. i. 15. 
^everywhere. V. xii. 4. (2) To get 

forward. V. xxx. 7. 

(11 To oppose, to go contrary to. II. 
ii. 6: IV. vii. Pt. iii. 7: V. iv. 31 (foil, 
by vii, 7 : * v >>- 3 : xxi. 14 : xxx. 7. 

c=to be disobedient to. the object 
being understood from the context. 1. 10 : 
II. iv. 5 : V. xiv. 18: xv. 15 : xvi. 3 : xix. 
1 3 : xxii. 5 : xxx. 5. «= rebellion, or the 

rebellious. V. x. 18. (2) To avoid. IV. 
v. Pt. ii. 3. 

To meet with. In reference to sick- 
ness. — -V. vi. 6 : xiii. 27. 


i. i4. 


senen 

hsiian 


ye* 

yn 


ms 

t 

i 

ig 

e 

i 


«* (1) To accord with. IV. v. Pt. iii. 7 

(foil, by -J-). Obedience. V. xiv. 21, 

shun 22. To observe — tobeohserved — docile- 
ly. II. i. 19. = humble. IV. viii. Pt. 

iii. 4. (2) To be withdrawn, to be lying 
hid. IV. xi. 3. 

tg To be distant: what is distant; the 
distant V.i.Pt.ii.5:v.8(jf 
yvan foreign things): xxii. 8: xxviii. 4: II. 


i 16: et oL 


{, without respect 


to distance. ll. ii. 21 : IV. vii. Pt. i. 16: 
V. v. 2: xiii. 13. jgj to examine 

what it long past. V. vii. 10. 
to become distant — alienated — from one 


m 


mae 

m&i 

seven 

hsiian 


To transmit the ways of, to follow the 
example of. V. ix 5. 

(1) To be left, to be remaining. V. ii. 
6 xiv. 2 . xxv. 2. (2) To leave neglect- 
ed. II. ii. 3: V. i. Pt. i. 6: xii. 12. Obs. 

to leave seed or posterity to 

one. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16. 

3d tone. To leave to, to assign to. V. 
vii 3. 8. To this tone and meaning. V. 
xxiii. 3, 6, should probably be referred. 

(1) Vigorously. IT. ii. 10: V. xyii. 3. 
(2) To move forward, = to attain, to 
practise. IV. viii.Pt. ii. 2: V. xii. 15. To 
ix? passing on, — spoken of the movement 
of time. V. xxx. 8. 

=. to retire. V. xxii. 10. 


urA 



another. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 15. 
to send one’s plans far forward. V. ix, 
22. — to put far away V. xviii. 29. 

= to a distance. V. x. 6. = at a 

distance. V. ix. 5. 

3d tone. To keep one s-self at a dis- 
tance from. IV. iv. 7. 

y»«* 

yfian 

^ (1) To proceed to. TV. vii. Pt. iii. 4 

(foil, by -J-*): V. ix. 20: xiv. 5. Obs. 

I HH Iff , in V. xxxvii. 19. 

• two aims. V. xiv. 15. (2) 

, accidentally. V. ix. 8. 
o lie concealed. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 1. 
to make one’s escape. IV. xi. 9. 

To follow, to walk id. IV. iv. 14. 

(1) To remove,— both act. and neut. 
U‘em U - 2: IV - Pt - '• 1 < folL *>y “p); 

ehien Pt. ii. 1, 4, 6, 17 : Pt. iii. 1, 5: V. xiv. 
18, 25: xxiv. 3. (2) To exchange. II. 
iv. 2. (3) To be changed. V. xxi. 14. 


To be near to. IV. v. Pt. i. 0-' 
xxiv. 3. To approach to. IV. ii. 5. 

to be approached. IV. vii. Pt. i. 12. 
What is near, the near. II. i. 16: iii. 1 : 

IV. v. Pt. iii. 4 ; et al. k, P^P 1 * 8 

at hand. V. v. 8. 

THE 163n RADICAL, 

A city or town, cities. Used of the 
capital, — IV. v. Pt. i. 3: vii. Pt. i. 3, 4 ; 
Pt. ii. 5, 16 : et steps. Used of other cities, 
y> — 111. iv. 1:1 V. i. 3; ettoepe. = villages. 

V. xiv. 25. = a State ( ? ). V. iii. 7. 

ffr A State, a country. Passim. 

pang the possessors or princes of States. II. ill. 

6 : IV. v. Pt. ii. 6: V. xxvil. 14; et al. 

I. 2: II. iv. 1 ; el at, tape, is 
used as a designation for the empire, 
fj? the middle region. III. i. Pt. ii. 
15, probably denotea the empire proper, 
the three interior domains of Yu. ft 
alone is sometimes— empire or dynasty, 
as in V. xvi. 10; xx. 7 — 12 ; tt al. In V. 
iii. 3, :$fj must denote specially the 
imperial domain. In V. ix. 1, we cannot 
account for the character. 3Lft in 
IV. vii. Pt. i. 8, is better understood as 
Jive different regions, than Jive States. ||> 
and the Clan or Family and the 
State, are often in contrast, as in IV. 'ii. 
6. 7 ; et al. It is used as a verb, = to 
invest with a country. V. xvii. 1. 

BIT Wicked, depraved. V. viii. 2. That 
which is evil. II. ii. 6. 

hsieh 
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■t^r A certain extent of country, outside 
AH and around the capital city ; borders, 
keami frontier*. V. fa. 1, 9= 111 19 ' x 

chiao I : xxiv. I, T. Observe 3 $, v - ** 1X - 
5. Used for the place of the sacrifices 
to Heaven and Earth in the suburbs. V. 
xii. 5. Used for those sacrifices. V. i. 
Pt. iii. 8. 

J l* the name of a place. V. 

1. 


n 

kd 

kuo 


le. 

ti 


Uae 

tsai 


m Used in Part II. as an exclama- 
Hl* tion. Ohl U. IL 4: UL 1, 2, • 

too (2) A capital. IV. viu. Pt. ii. 2 : V.xxtih. 
tn 4/ InvTxix. 9, it denotes the cities 
of the high nobles in the imperial domain. 

Ob*. £K > l - 7 ‘ 

To reduce to the condition of * border 
territory. V. vii. 4. 

(1) A neighbour, neighbours. J v - r. 
Pt. ii. 5: V. rii. 13. 0 lhe 

neighbouring States, all round. V- xrii. 6. 
The same phrase is applied to the emper- 
or’s ministers, II. lr. 5 ; and alone, 

in p. 3. 


p'ti 

p‘i 


shtk 


liu 


( 2 ) 


see 


m 

ytw 

yu 


THE 164th RADICAL. ]8|. 

The tenth of the calendaric branch- 
character*. V. xxii. 13. 


f n To be the mste of ; to correspond 
to/ IV. v. Pt. iii. 3 : V. *u. 14 : xiv. 8 : 
xxr. 6: xxvii. 11, 21. (2) To be assess- 
ors with, — in sacrifice. V. xri. 8. 

Distilled spirit*. IU- m- 6:ir.l, *:IV. 

viiL Pt. iii. 2 (yg g§) : **• l < 4: V - x * 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 13, 16, 17 : xv. 13. ^ 

to abandon one’s-self to drink. V. x, 

11. 

jga To be furiously inebriated. Poll, by 
™ IV. xi. 1, 4 : V. L Pt. ii. 3 : xv. 13. 

hsu 


P*« 

m 

Ueui 

chiu 


m 

tu6 

ts‘o 

m 

ha h 


To offer a responsive ( 7 repeated) 
sacrifice. V. xxii. 27. 


To he drunken. IV. iv. 7. Ohs. 
JI'.V. x. II. 

Sour. V. iv. 5. 


*w an 
suan 


sAmm 

tmtg 

tsui 


Unadulterated spirits. — P ore • nd 
clear. IV. viu. Pt. ii. 10. 

To drink to excess. V. x. 4. In p- 7, 
it = to drink freely. 


Sweet spirits,— the liquor in the state 
of fermentation. IV. viii. Pt. ui. 2. 

THE 165th RADICAL, 

(1) Affairs ; to conduct affairs. I. 10 : 

II. 1.17: III. 4. Observe ^ ^ 

II. iii. 3; snd *■ 13 - (2) 

Colours. 3&L& U iv i - (3) ThC 
cities and land, assigned to the ministers 

° f bt e iTm Pt B if STThelth of 
the 'domains of the ChoV dynasty. V. 

“‘To let go,- — send from one’s thoughts. 
IL it 10. 'ro let go, in shooting with a 
' TV v Pt i. 7. = to liberate. V. 

1^ 8 'xviii'. 1 To put off. spoken with 
ref to a etp. V. xxit. 7. To remove, do 
away with. V. xvi.6(folt.by =f): xv.u- 
13. 

THE 166th RADICAL. a 


( 1) A place of residence. Jg_> 

a neighbourhood. V. xxix. 7. & 

to be living in village. ( = in 

Vx 10.) (2) A measure of length. A* 

p«*entit iii Hrile more 
5“ EnglUh male- y ^ 

w Hc 17r^ r 

Chung to> IV. vii;Pt.i.2:V. u..9,-t° 

86 Aspiratodl'sud 1st tone, (i) 

_ ed mom th« one of the k.nd 

^ xxii. 5, 15-19. (2) M 

time of Shun. V. xxvii. • . 3 

from court. IL ii 3. 
in obscurity. II. u - 20. (2) ipt 
the scene of the battle 
and Show. V. iU. 9. St’ Uke ’ 
HI. i. Pt. i. 31 ; so, ^ If}’- P- 77> 
Measures of capacity. H. i. 8. 

To regulate. I- 8 : V.xix.4: xxiv. 1. 
Obs. ]§| in L 12 ‘ 

U 

THE 167th RADICAL. 

“a w^n' of steel. IV. viii. Ft- >• «* 


yen 


kin 

chin 
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rjT gold, silver, and copper, j 
HI iT'Pt- i. 44. 52. = with metal,— 

adverbial. V. vi. 11, 16. 

aj The name of king K‘ang of the Chow 

W9 dynasty. V. xxii. 7, 9, 11 : xxiii. *. 

chamt 

chao 

(1) A weight of 30 catties, the quarter 

of a atone. III. iii. 8. (2) /. 9. & 

equal, as great. V. i. Pt. i. 9. 

Lead. III. i. Pt. 1. 26. 


A kind of battle-axe. V. ii. 1 : xxii. 21. 


keun 

chUn 


yarn 

yuan 


yae 

vueli 

te 

be* 

ch'u 

m* 


chih 

Sfc 

is 

m 

J mu 9 

m 

MiiA 

hsi 


a place where the tyrant 
Show had collected great stores of grain. 
V. iii. 9. 

Silver. III. i. Pt. i. 69. 

The ears of grain with a small portion 
of the stalk. 111. i. Pt. ii. 18. 

Some kind of sharp-pointed weapon. 
V. xxii. 21. 


The point of a weapon. V. xxix. 2. 


ts’o 
1 3*0 


To give, to confer. III. i. Pt. ii. 16. It 
generally ~ to give to, being followed by 
two objectives, the thinir given, and the 
party to whom it is so. IV. ii. 2 : V. iv.3, 
9, 1 1, 13 : xxii. 8. To present,— as tribute 
or offering. HI. i. Pt. ii. 23. Obs. 

M“ d $}£^ in - i- 44, 52, 60. 

(1) Stones for polishing sounding 
stones. III. i. Ft. i. 60. (2) To be mix- 
ed. — as revenue made up of various pro- 
portions, and kinds of impost. 111. i. Pt. 
i. 8, 26, 43, 59 (u. h.J, 68. 

To temper. V. xxix. 2. 


THE 168th RADICAL. J|. 

M Long. j§[ . «hort or long. I V. vii. 

Pt. i. 12. What is long off, far-distant. 
Pt. ii. 7. As a verb, — to prolong. V. xix 
24 ; to seek to be long continuing, IV. vii. 
Pt. i. 15. 

te o,j tone. (1) An elder, elders. TV. 

v ; 

verb.— to treat as an elder, to exalt- V. 11. 
6. (2) A president, presidents. II. iv. 

8 : IV. vi. 10 ( £ H; chirf of 

the myriad families): vii. Pt. iii. 8, and 
viii. Pt. ii. 2 mn t heads of depart- 

ments): V. ii. 2 (~f~ 

^ captains of thoussnds, and captains 

of hundreds) : xix. 6 (^r 'j^)- 
THE 169th RADICAL, 


HB (1) A door, a gate. V. xxii. 11, 21. 
jj n 29: xxiii. 1. [jg all *»>* »■* or 

channels of communication between the 
court and the empire. II- i- 2, 15. (2) 
p^, an important pass of the Ho, 
mar which Yu began his Ubours. III. i- 
l*t. i. 82 ; Pt. ii. 7. 

To shut. = to restrain. V. vii. 2. 

pt 

P To open. = to initiate, to bring for- 
ward. V. xviii. 5, 7 : = to stir np. p. 

[Jfj to liberate, p. 11. 

Intercalary. I. 8. 

jttn 


k k ae 

k*ai 


twtrn 

tuan 


hnan 

fcium 


To bar. = to keep under reatraint. 


y» n *? 

m 

low 

loll 


A weight, commonly said to be of six 
lemig or ounces ; but the exact amount is 
rattier uncertain. V. xxvii. 18. 

A large bell. II. iv. 9. 

Steel. III. i. Pt. i. 69. 

Iron. III. i. Pt. i. 69. 


tef. 

t'ieh 


to k 
tio 


keen 

mhion 


A bell with a wooden clapper. III. 
iv.3. 


A mirror, — whatever reflects objects. 
= a case for inspection or warning. V. i. 
Pt. ii. 5. 


V. xxiv. 10. 


A surname. V. xvi. 12. 


A space between. = to separate, to 
come between. V. xviii. 15: xix. 16. ==* 

chien to fill up tlio intervals. II. iv. 9. )Jj§) P}’ 
between the window and the door. V- 
xxii. 15. Some read the character in 
this passage Aren, and in the 1st tone. 
flH To think with anxiety about. V. xvi. 
1^9 22. To be an object of pity, xxviii. 2. 

mm 

To shut up. to shut up and 

pt distress. V. vii. 10. 

P> 

^ The gate of a village. V. iii. 3. 

leu 

lit 
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(1) To examine. V. xxvii. 18. (2) 

To select on examination, xviii. 27. 


What is current or standard. III. iii. 8. 


ktpan 

kuan 



To throw open. II. i. 15. 


fow 

toll 


m 



txoo 

chu 


W 

tsoo 

tsu 


pe 

Pi 


p‘o 

m 

m 

foo 

Yu 


THE 170th RADICAL. j|L. 
Greatly. -f.$,V.xx. 13 ‘ 


Precipitous, dangerous situations. V. 
xix. 11. The meaning is not well as- 
certained. 

To be in difficulties; to suffer from. 

J5g.fl, II. i.18. 


The steps leading up to the hall on the 
cast, appropriate to the host. V. xxii. 20, 
23. 

Embanked ponds. V. i. Pt. i. 5. To 
be banked up. III. i. Pt. ii. 14. 


To be uneven. V. iv. 14. It will he 
seen, however, that this was not the 
original reading here ; and the cliaracter 
is commonly read p'e. 

[5pf the name, or the title, of E 

Yin. IV. V. Pt. i. 1 : viii. Pt. iii. 10. 

To be attached — join one's-self to. IV. 
ii. 4 : V. iii. 7. 


To be in a mean condition. 


lorn I. 12. 

lou 


(MT (1) To send down. 1. 12: II. ii. 20: 
{■JP IV. iii. 2, 3 : iv. 2, 8 : V. i. Pt. 4 ; Pt. iii. 
keang 3 . v ; 7 . et tape. It may be variously 
chiangtransiated, — to confer, to indict, to de- 


liver, &c. lit® = to make an end of. 
V. i. Pt. ii. 4. In IV. vii. Pt. iii. 4, it = 



ck'no 

clru 


to remove. (2) To descend. II. ii. 10: 
III. i. Ft. i. 16; et tcepe. 
descend and approach. V. xxvii. 6. = 

to degenerate. V. xxiv. 4. (3) To 

spare, to deal leniently with iu respect 
of. V. xviii. 2, 20. 23. 

(1) To ascend: — with ref. to the 
throne. II. i. 3 : ii. 14 : V. xix. 4 ; with 
ref. to death. II. i. 28 : V. xvi. 18 : xxiii. 
3. (2) To travel to. IV. v. Pt. iii. 4 : 
xix. 22. (3) To promote. II. i. 27 : xx. 

H. (4) PVt’ son probably of E 
Yin, a minister of the Shang dynasty. V. 
xvi. 7. 

To remove, to take away. V. i. Pt. iii. 
4 : viii. 2. 


(t 



cA'iii 

ch‘cn 



ling 


t’aou 

t : ao 



yang 



*ec 

nicli 


m 

Iciiae. 

chieh 

m 

yua 

yiin 


Dark, obscure. the opera- 

tions of Heaven and Earth. V. xx. 5. = 
secretly, by an unseen influence. V. iv. 
2. =the north side of a mountain. 

III. i. Pt. iii. 7. 

P&T, probably the shed where the 
emperor spends his time of mourning. 

IV. viii. Pt. i. 1 : V. xv. 5. 


j?p the name of a mountain in 
the pres. Shan-tung. III. i. Pt. ii. 2. 

(1) To set forth ; to display. IV. vi. 

1: V. ix. 11, 13: xxii. 5, 19. Obs. |> 
p|, V. vii. 15; xi.4;^ 

xvi. 8. To be displayed. IV. xi. 1. To 
be marshalled, drawn up. V. iii. 8. (2) 
To continue long. IV. vii. Pt. ii. 11. (3) 


|?f[> t * le namo °I a minister, the 
successor of the duke of Chow in Lo. V. 


xxi. 1 ; el ul. 

■A m a tract of marshy ground in 
K'e-chow. 111. i. Pt. i. 9 ; Pt. ii. 7. 


(1) A high mound, a height. I. 11 : 
II. iv. 1. (2) To do violence to. V. xiv. 
9. (3) the name of a place, 

corresponding to the pres. Pa-ling, chief 
city of the dep. of Y6-chovr. III. i. Pt. ii. 
9. 

(1) In the phrase JJ^, anxieties, 
to be thinking anxiously. III. iii. 9. (2) 
The name of the principality over which 
Yaou first ruled, so that he is sometimes 
named from it. III. iii. 7. (3) The name 
of a small hill in the pres. dis. of Ting- 
t'aou, dep. of Yen-chow, Shari-tung. III. 
i. Pt. ii. 10. 


jhj> the name of Shun’s minister 
of Crime. II. i. 17, 20: ii. 10, 11, 12: iii. 
1, 2,3, 8: iv. 1,8, II. 

To dam up. V. iv. 3. 


(1) The sun. JL, ann binds,— 
wild geese. III. i. Pt. i. 89. (2) = the 

south side of a mountain. III. i. Pt i. 5, 
35, 46, 62 ; Pt ii. 4. (3) J& J®r, see 


IS - 

A comer, 
seas. II. iv. 7 


'jfij- JSp|. the corners of the 
: V. xvi. 21. 


A monnd falling to pieces. = unset- 
tledness. V. xx. 8. 


Steps or stairs, leading up to a ball. II. 
ii. 21 : V. xxii. 20—23. 


To fall dowu into. IV. iii. 6. 
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yu 



To follow, to accord with. [ I [, 
following the line of— *11 along — the 
hills. II. iv. 1 : HI. i. Pt. i. 1. 

(1) The inside, inner apartments. 
= to keep within the house. I. 7. (2.) 
Habitable ground by the water's edge) 

ra^m.i.Pt.n.H. 

Precipitous. = alarming. IV. vn. 
Pt. i. 7. 


(1) To fall into a ditch. ||j|[^)to 
be going to ruin, IV. xi. 3. 8. (2) To 
ascend, to go up. V. xxii. 22, 23. 

Dow, damp ground. Swamp*. HI. i. 
Pt. i. 77. 


To feel sympathy. TV. vii, Pt. iii. 8. 


THE 172d RADICAL. 


tseS 

ch'iao 

ch*io 


A sparrow. Aa an adj., describing 
the colour of a cap, — > brown. V. xxii. 2i. 


tsiek 

chi 


che 

chih 


Low 

kou 


y«"y 


To collect. Spoken of the aun and 
moon in an eclipse, = to meet harmo- 
niously. III. ir. *. Spoken with reference 
to the decree of Heaven conferring the 
empire, to cause to light on. IV. v. Pt. 
i. 2: V. xvi. 11 : xxii. 5 : xxviii. 1. » 

to attach, to bring together to one’s-self. 
V. xi. 5. Poll, by — p, = to go to, to 
tend to. V. xviii. 15. To be collected. 
V. iU. 5. — = to be completed. V. i. Pt. 
i. 5. 

A pheaaant. IV. ix. I. 


To crow,— as a pheaaant. IV. ix. 1. 

(i ) T o be harmonious. I. 2 : V. xv. 5. 
(2) one of Yu’s nine provinces. 

HI. i. Pt. i. 10. 



(?ao*t 

tiao 


SitU 

sai 



huo 


To carve. Carved. V. xxii. 17. 

Tboogh. in. iii. 9: V. i. Pt. ii. 6: iv. 
13 : xiL 13 ; el aL 

To paint with vermilion and othor 
colours. V. xi. 4 — This character is given 
in the diet, under ^ , but such arrange* 
ment is evidently wrong. ^ is merely 
part of the phonetic element The 

true radical or element of meaning is 
This is another instance of the 
perplexity introduced into Chinese lexi- 



le 

li 


m 

nan 



nan 


m 


y« 

yu 




chftn 



cography by the attempt to simplify the 
subject through reducing the number of 
the radicals. 

A fowl. V. ii. 5. 


To go away from, to leave. III. iv * ■■ 

IV. ii. 8 : vii. Pt. iii. 5. To be divided. 

V. i. Pt. ii. 6. {ggi V. xviii. 29. 

To be difficult. IV. vi. 2. 7 : viii. Pt. ii. 

1 1 : V. ix. 6 : xvi. 4 : xxx. ii. To feel the 
difficulty of. n. iii. 2. Difficulties. IV. v. 

Pt. iii. 5: vii. Pt. i. 15. ||Jj£ hard- 

ships and difficulties- V. xv. 2, 3, 7 : 
xxii. 7. 

od tone. To make it difficult for. — 
to discourage. II. i. 16. 


THE 173d RADICAL. pjjj. 


Rain. II. i. 2 : IV. viii. Pt. i. 6 (-^J 

V. iv. 21, 32, 83, 38: xxv. 5. 

3d tone. To rain. V. vi. 19. Perhaps 
the examples in V. iv, might be thus 
toned. 

The name of a marsh. III. i. Ft- i. 50. 


Thunder. II. i. 2: V. vi. 16. (2) 
f, the name of a marsh in Ycn- 

chow. 111. i. Pt. i. 14. (3) Wt'"* 
name of a mountain in K ‘e-chow. HI. i. 
Pt. ii. 1. 

Lightning. V. vi. 16. 


(1) To move, to agitate. j§| 
II. i. 25. IU lg|j, IV. vii. Pt. iii. 5 : V, 
iii. 7. to be ronsed to anger. 

V. i. Pt. i. 5 : iv. 3. (2) |H *1* 
name of a marsh. III. i. Pt. i. 41. 

The name of the appanage of Ch oo, 
one of king Woo's brothers, who is known 

as V. xvii. I. 

Rain continuing more than three days. 
Sc i copious rain. IV. viii. Pt i. 6. 
Rain stopping, fair weather. V. ir. 21. 

What is good. TV. vii. Pt. iii. 7 : V. 
xxvii. 3. Intelligent. V. i. Pt. i. 3. The 

phraae in V. xiv. 13, = to be 

charged with, on account of one's good- 
ness; in xviii. 5, 19, it appears to = to 
treat or manage well. 
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THE 174th RADICAL. 


A whip. II, i. II. 


Green. III. i. Pt. i. 67. 


f Tranquillity. di«x>eace. IV. 

1 rii. Pt. i. 12. to make one'** 

self tranquil. IvTxi. 2. To tranquillize. 
V. x». 6. 

Quiescence, — the opposite of action. V. 
iv. 31. in stillness, when unemploy- 
1 ed. 1. 10. To he quiet, tranquil. V. vii. 
‘6 8, 7 : ix. 21 : xviii. 22. 

THE 175th RADICAL. it 

Ptusim. Not. It very often — it 
is not, it is not that, standing com- 
monly, but not always, at the com- 
mencement of the clause, and the clause 
which follows frequently beginning with 

ilfe or 7Jr $£• E - 9 ■ IV. L 1 : iv. 

Pt. i. 7, 12 ; Pt. u. 4 : V. xii. 24 : xiv. 
3, 18, 20. It has sometimes a hypo- 
thetical force, «= if not, without. II. ii. 17: 
IV. v. Pt. ii. 2 : vi. 11 ; et aL Its signifi- 
cation is sometimes nearly that of an 
adjective, — that which is not, improper. 
IV. ii. 4: v. Ft. iii. 7 : V. xii.-21 ; et al. = 
that which is really wrong, a crime. IV. 
viii. Pt. ii. 9. As a verb,— to do what ia 
contrary to, to transgress. III. ii. 4 : IV. 
xi. 2 : V. xxvi. 7. Makes with ^ an 
affirmative. V. x. 3 ; el al 

(1) Not. IV. vi. 2. (2) H D|, 

ready acquiescence, to be flatteringly 
obaequious. V. xxiv. 8. 

THE 176th RADICAL, jgj. 

The face. [§j to follow to one’s 
t face. n. ir. 6. jp to judge by 

the face. V. xix. 2. it ifij- facing the I 
north. V. vi. 4. So^g j^,xx.l6. 

•lon e, xxu. 20, means facing the south. 

mm* looking up to Heaven, to 
. ascertain its will. xii. 11 . 

THE 177th RADICAL. Jj£. j 

(1) Hides, m. i. Pt. i. 44, 52. (2) 

To change, to remove or supersede. IV. 
vi. 3: V. iv. 5: xiv. 6, 19. Spoken of 
animals changing ther feathers and hair. 

L 5. To be changed. V. xxiv. 4. 

(1) To exhaust, g Jg|j, IV. vii. \ 

Pt- ii. 6. (2) To nourish. IV. vii. Pt. 
iii. 10: V. ix. 16. — The meaning in these 

passages is doubtful. (3) a 

little child. V. xxiii. 6. 


THE 180th RADICAL. ^ . 

I 

•g - Musical sounds, the eight 

yin kinds of musical instruments, =all music. 

II. i. 13, 24: iv. 4. ^ alone = music. 

III. iii. 6. 

The music of Shun. ^0, II. 
sAaott iv. 9. 
shao 

m An echo. II. ii. 4. 


THE 181st RADICAL. Jl(. 

Mg To follow, to act in accordance with. 

V. i. Pt. i. 9 : xxi. 6. To be obedient. 
thun xv. v. Pt. i. 9. — to allow, to indulge. 

V. i. Pt. iii. 3. 

(1) To wait. flg %% V. xviii. 17. 
ten (2) Necessary, requisite. V. xxii. 13. — 
hsu The meaning here may also be brought 
under (1) 

jjg To be refractory, obstinately unprincl- 

™ plod. I. 12 : IL iv. 6, 8 : V. xxiv, 3. jj£ j 

'sh', IV. iv. 7. The refractory. V. xxi. 1. 
dg To manifest, distribute everywhere. 

W* V, xiiL 13. 
pan 

One-sided, perverse. V. iv. 19 : xviii- 


pM ***“ •PP e * rancc °f ttneeas- 
ingness. II. iv. 8. 

To wash the face. IV. xxii. 2. 


The face, the countenance. III. iii. 9. 


To desire. what is desir- 

able. IL ii. 17. 

(1) To overthrow. III. iv. 

4. |jp jig, IV. vii. Pt. ii. 16. To 
be overthrown, = felled. IV. vii. Pt. i. 
4. Hp |J^, to be going to ruin. V. xi. 
3, 8. (2) ^ H|f, one of king Win’s 

ministers. V. xvi. 12. 

(1) A class, sorts. = the different 
characters or classes. V. i. Pt. iii. 3. Of 
a class. not equal to, not so 

good as. IV. viii. Pt i. 2. gmX' 
to make one’s-self unworthy. IV. 
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v, Pt. ii. 3. (2) To offer a special sacri- 
fice to God. II. i. 6 : V. i. Pt. i. 10. 

To regard, to think of f V- v. P. i. 2: 
xi. 9 : V. xii. 13 : xiv. 9. = to consult. 

IV. vii. Pt. i. 12: V. xxiii. 6. = to 

examine. V. ix. 22. Observe ^ 

•|»yj V. xviii. 18. 

(1) To be or become illustrious. V. i. 
Pt. iii. 2, 4, 5: ix. 3, 4 : xiii. 14 : xxv. 6 : 
i xxYiii. 1, 3, 4. ^ |p|, bright princi- 

ples of Heaven. V. ix. IS: x. 5 ; eta/. 
Obs. to be illustrious with the 

people. V. ix. 1. = manifestly. V. ix. 

21. (2) To be enlightened. IV. v. Pt. 
i. 5 (». A.) : viii. Pt. iii: 1 : V. xiv. 9. (3) 
To distinguish, make illustrious, IV. ii. 
7 : V. xviii. 6. 


Jg 3d tone. To support,— spoken with 
ref. to the support of one’s parents. V. 
x.6. 

£A. That which is over, remaining. III. i. 

Pt. ii. 6 : V. xxiv. 8. - «H 

yii kinds of — no end of — punishments. V. 
xxix. 6. 

§§i To convoy. I. 6. 


Ask To present offerings,— specially of 
food, jpjJ, offerings ol sacrifice. V. 
knei x. 7. 

4 j»K To accept. — as the wine of sacrifice, 
pi (?). V.xxii.26. 


THE I 85th RADICAL. 


THE 182b RADICAL. m- 


-X- (1) The head, II. iv. 1. In the phrase 

sW f§ “• 17 > 2I > 22 >. 23 ! * ”**• 

shou (2) The chief, the most important. V. 
xxx, 1. (3) ^ ~||\ the name of a 
mountain. III. L Pt. ii. 1. 


S 3 (1) The wind. II. i.2: V. iv. 32, 34, “ ,,uu W *ne cnjei^wemoa* imp 

38: vi. 16, 19. to be moved as xxx. 1. (3) gg JeT* the nj 

feng by the wind. II. ii. 13. (2) Influence. mountain. 11L i. Pt. ii. 1. 

IV. viii. Pt. iii. 8: V. xxiv. 7 ; 

but this may mean — the fame of their THE 186tb RADICAL. # 

manners). (3) Manners, fashion. IV. iv. 

7 : V. xxi. 4 : xxiv. 8. (4) To feel the 

sexual appetite, — used of animals. V. That which is fragrant. Always m 

xxix - I" n connection with tSjb spoken of vir- 

tea (1) fo speak loudly and rapidlv. II. ,, .. . 

*S iv. 7. (2) To rewrite and publish, p. 6. V - *• » = ««. A: xxvil. 4. 


Odours smelt at a distance. 


THE 184m RADICAL. & 


htutj see above, 
clring 


To eat. IV. xi. 6 : V. xv. 10. Spoken 
of the tire licking up the ink on the j 
tortoise-shell in divination. V. xiii. 3. HE 

1 S' to eat one's words, to be false ‘ , 
tJ wm 

to what be has said. IV. i. 4. To accept 
support. IV. viii. Pt. iii. 11. Food. II. i. 

1 6 : iv. 1 : I V. x. 8 : V. iii. 9 : iv. 8 : v. 2. 

3IH r=tl\e revenues of the empire. m 
V. iv. 18, 19. yu 

To be hungry. I&tl to suffer from j 
want. H. i. 18. SjSi 

c Ire 

To drink. V. x. 4, 7, 9 ( © |fc), 14. ^ 

To be full. = to satiety. V. x. 7. I*?*' 1 


AA To carry provisions to tbe labourers in I s * l, 9 
p*v the fields ; = provision-carriers. XV. ii. 6. 1 bsing 

heang j tvu 

h*i3 ng 

To nourish. U. ii. 7. Jgi )g, V. vii. j 
y a "7 12, is hardly intelligble. Obs. jtj| 7 ^, , 

V xi. 3. cinan 


THE 187th RADICAL. J|. 

(1) A horse, horses. III. ii. 4 : iii- 5. 
V. iii. 2 ; m stvpe. jjgl ,f||, equerries. 
V. xix, 8. (2) fjfj 4 g|, the minister 
of War. V. ii. 2 : xi 2 : xix. 10 : xx. 10. 
To drive, — in a carriage, IlL iii 5. 

To bustle and hurry about IH. if. A. 

“= rapidly, hurriedly. V. iii. 3. 

Red. V. xiii. 29. 

F 

To make, to constitute. V. iv. % 

To be proud. V. xxiv. JO. 
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To alarm. II. i. 25. 

ki'g 
ching 

gM The appearance of a want of connec- 
tion. Used of one of the indications in 
y. divination. V. iv. 21. 

VI 

||| a bad minister of Yaou. pun- 

kuxm ished by Shun. I. 10 : II. i- It?: iii- 2. 
buan 


THE 188tu RADICAL. 


'pr- 


Ha 

t'e 

t‘i 


Form, appearance. Used of the form 
of & prognostic in divination. V. vi. 10. 
Completeness. Used of the character of 
a proclamation. V. xxiv. 8. 


THE 189th RADICAL. 


m- 


Loom 

kao 


(1) High. III. i. Pt. i. 1 : IV. v. Ft iii. 
4. The high and lofty. V. iv. 12, 17. 
The founder of a House, or one’s remote 

ancestor, is described by jgj. 0j Jgj, 
IV. vii. Pt. ii. 12, 14 : Tiii. Pt. i. 9. jEj 
jjjjl, I.V. rii. Pt. iii. 6: V. xxtii. 3. To 
think highly of. V. ix. 28. (2) 
the sacrificial title of AVoo-ting, tine of 
the sovereigns of the Shaug dynasty. IV. 
ix. 1 : V. xv. 5. 


THE 190th RADICAL. 


The hair. V. xrx. 4. 


f* 

fa 


mou 


The name of one of the wild tribes, 
infedc 
V. ii. 3, 


confederate with king Woo against Shaug. 


THE 192d RADICAL, [g - 

fjj|j A kind of fragrant grass, used to fla- 
cU'ung Tonr spirits. , flavoured spirits 

distilled from the black millet. V. xiii. 
25 : xxviii. 4. 

In the phrase |p|j III. iii. 9, the 

thoughts working anxiously and con- 
yu fuaedly. 

THE I94tu RADICAL, ffi. 


a 

kuei 


k-'tun 

k-iiei 


In the phrase Spirits, spirit- 

ual beings. II. ii. 18 : IV. iv. 2 : Pt. iii. 
1 : V. vi. 6. 

Chief, the principal, V|S l |pj- = the 
chief criminals. III. iv. 8. 


The disc of the moon, from the time 
Pita . , -+h 

.fa it begins to wane to new moon. 

vo is the 15th day of the moon. V. 

ix. 1 : xxii. 1. |U V. iii, 4, is 

— after the moon began to wane; 

p. 1, is the lust day of thes old 

moon. 


n 

y* 

yii 


too 

lu 


seen 

lisien 


sttn 

hsien 


hvSn 

kuen 

m 

kioan 

kuan 


ticaou 

liiao 


kew 

chiu 

ming 


THE 195th RADICAL. -f§. 


Fish. III. i. Pt. i. 35 : IV. iv. 2. 


The State so called. V. xxix. 5. 


Fresh fish or meat. flesh to 

eat. II. iv. 1. 

2d tone. (1) Few. rarely, seldom. 

IV. vii. Pt. ii. 3 : V. xix. 1 : xxiv. 9. (2) 

Hi to show a fostering kindness 
iu,* .(»VU 
to. V. xv. 10. 

The father of Yu. pnnislied by Shun. 

I. 11 : II. i. 12: V.iv. 3. 

An unmarried man. I. 12. In all other 
cases, it appears along with jjS£, and pro- 
bably means widowers. V. vii. 8: ix. 4; 
xv. 6, 10 : xxvii. 6, 7. 

THE 196th RADICAL. 

(1) Birds. Generally in combination 
with I. 4, 5, 6, 7 : II. i. 22 : iv. 9 : III. 

1. Pt. i. 39: IV. iv. 2 : V. xvi. 1C. (2) 

Mt B< and .ft M. rsl <C-_ tbe namo 

of a mountain. III. i. Pt. i. 76 ; Pt. JJ. 

2, 12. 

To collect, accumulate. I. 10. — The 
passage is hardly intelligible. 

(1) The sound of a bird; anything 
that emits sound is so called. |fli| 

V. xvi. 16, denotes the male and female 
phoenix. pj| gj £ is the sounding-stone. 

II. iv. 9. (2) was a place near 

the capital of Ke5. IV. iv. 2. 

The male pbcenix. II. iv. 9. 


/«"? 

feng 


eh l p. 
ch lh 


An owl. j£f| Is the name of on 

ode. V. vi. 15. j^|, ot owJ ' ,jke 

conduct. V. XAvii. 2. 
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5iL i specie* of owl. See above. 


y*» 


THE 197th RADICAL. 
Salt (adj.). V. iv. 5. 


Salt (subst.) III. i. Pt. i. 26 : IV. viii. 
Pt. iii. 2. 


THE 198ra RADICAL. m 


lu 


le 

li 


bh 

lu 


*‘ei A 
ch‘ii 




ivuf 

hui 


The deer. ^ the name ol a 

tower where Show had accumulated hi* 
treasure*. V. iii. 9. 

(1) To be fond of display. V. xxiv. 9. 
(2) To depend on ; to be connected with. 

R2 * what the people depend on 
for support. V. arm. 5. p. 9, 

should, probably, be taken in the same 
way. mzm V. xxvil. 12, — the 
circumstances of penal cases; but jpg 
— to be exposed to punishment. 
The foot of a mountain, II. i. 2. 


THE 199th RADICAL. 

Leaven, yeast. IV. viii. Pt, iii. 2. 

THE 209th RADICAL. » 
Hempen. V. xxii. 22, 23. 

To brandish, V. ii. 1. 


THE 201st RADICAL. 


Yellow. The colour of soil. III. j. Pt. 
JH i, 79. Yellow with gold. V. ii. 1. Light 
^ ran 9 bay,— used of horns. V. xxiii, 1. The 
nuang colour of hair in. old men. V, xxx, 4. = 

yellow silks. Y. iii. 7. 


THE 202n RADICAL. 




m 

'iii 

he 


mik 


eh'uh 

ch'a 


Black. It occurs in the phrase 
l, meaning the black-haired peo- 
” I*T: II. i. 18 : ii. 2, 10 : •'»- * * HI. iii- 
1 : IV. x. 1: V. xxx. 6, 7. Seine critics 

explain it in all these passages by 
all, the multitudinous. (2) All. II- if. 
7. (3) Light, spoken of soil. III. >• Pt. 

i. 67. (4) The name of an ancient 

minister. V. xxvii. 6. (5) The name of 
a riser. V. xiii. 3. (6) tho 

name of a hill. III. i- Pt* iii. 5. 


THE 203» RADICAL. M- 


(1) Black,— apoken of the colour of 
soil. III. i. Pt. i. 17. (2) 

Black water. Two rivers are mentioned 
of this name ; one, the southern boundary 
of Liang-chow, III. i. Pt i- '• one, the 
western boundary of Yung-chow, p. 71 ; 
and Pt ii- 6. 

In alienee. IV. viii. Pt. i. 2. 

(1) To degrade ; to be degraded- IL 

i. 27 : IV. iii. 6 : V. XX. 14. W to 
drive away degraded. V. L Ft. iii- 3 - 
R£ Sgft =. to make an end of. V. i. Pt. 

ii. 4. (2) To put away. IV. vii. Pt. >- 

6 , 10 . 

Partiality, partisanship. V. iv. 14. 


tony 


Hng 

ch‘ing 


tuk 

tu 


To brand, V. xxvii. 8. 


To blacken, to dirty. 

iv. via. Pt. a. n. 


, irreverence. 


M 

fu 


foo 

fu 


t Millet;— a kind of glutinous grain. 

We always find ^ together. IV. 
Shu vii. Pt. i. 11 : V. x/6: xxi. 3. 


THE 204th RADICAL. Sb- 

One of the symbols,— call* 1 
distinguishing, from its form 
P placed in oppoaition to each other, 

embroidered on the lower of ** *«**- 
Dr’s sacrificial robes. II. tv. • one „f 

,J5 nSsr» .«£&* *»- f": 

*• ffl M * 1 

audiences, adorned with figures 
V. xxii. 14, 15, 22. 

THE 205th RADICAL. §§,• 


Tortoises. II. iv. 2. 


pti 

pieh 
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THE 207th RADICAL. |$i. 

tjh A drum. II. iv. 9: III. iv. 4: V. xxii. 
19 
ku 

A small hand-drum or rattle. II. iv. 9. 

toon 

t‘ao 

S fij* 11 * ar 8® drum. V. xxii. 19. 

/•*» 

tea 


MOO 

shu 


U'e 

ch*i 


THE 208th RADICAL. 


the name of a mountain. 


See 


THE 210ri RADICAL. 


(1) To regulate, to adjust uniformly. 
II. i. 5 : IV. vii. Ft. i. 17 : V. ii. 7, 8 ( =, 
to adjust the ranks of a fighting host) : 
xiii. 6 ( — = to ma rshal ): x xvii. 13 (foil. 

by^), (9) Reve- 
rent, grave. V. vlu. 2: xxvL 2. (3) 

Impartiality, — where all is perfectly ad- 
justed. V. xxili. 5. (4) The State so 
named. V. xxii. II, (6) one 

of Y sou’s ministers. 1. 8. 


the appearance of reverent 
chat dread. 11. ii. 21. 
chai 

THE 211tr RADICAL T^T. 


-dSf‘ (1) Teeth. = elephant’s teeth, ivory. 

IIL i. Pt. i. 44, 52. (2) To be arranged 
cA e according to age, to have one’s place in 
ch'ih the family roll. V. xvii. 1. 


lung 


kwti 

knei 


THE 212th RADICAL, jjjg. 

(1) A dragon. One of the symbols 
on the upper sacrificial robe of the em - 
peror. II. iv. 4. (2) An officer in the 
court of Shun, his minister of Communi- 
cation. II. i. 23, 25. (3) p^, the 

name of a mountain on the western bank 
of the Ho, near where Yu began his 
labours. III. i. Pt. i. 82 ; Pt. ii. 7. 

THE 213th RADICAL. g||. 

The tortoise, whose shell was so much 
used in divination. V. iv. 26—31. ^ 

t the great tortoise, specially good for 
tation, and proper for imperial use. 
II. it 18 : III. i. Pt. i. 52 : IV, X. 2 1 V. vi. 

V. vi. 9. 


OMISSIONS. 


Page 649. Under ^ add — (2) a f 

place far south, supposed to be in the borders 
of Cochin-China. I. 3. 

Page 666. Beneath insert — pin. 

Page 671. Under g, add— (2) fg. Q. • 


Page 703. Above insert—^, 

A hole. ^ ^ the name of a moun- 

tain. IIL i. Pt. ii. 12/ 

Page 710. Under add — (2) [J a 

minister of T‘ae-mow. V. xvi. 7. 

Page 724. After *§|s insert j|j|, £h-1h. A 
surname. IV. vu. Pt. x. 18. 


minister of Woo-ting. IV. ix. 2. 

Page 685. Beneath |||. insert—^' 

ERRORS. 


Page 646. Under — *, for yA read fik. 
n 651. n „ p*sS it P ®t. 

» 652. Art. for Jjg and where read 
and where. 

Page 653. Under for ptih read p'tik. 

x* ft H It t* k'ih, 

» » For % read % (bis). 


Page 655. Art. for male read female. 

.. » For Hjj read $• 

„ 658. Under „ heul „ tenf. 

„ 659. .. U/J, » .. 

„ 661. Transfer— (2), &c., from r^. to^^. 

„ 661. Under ^ , for an read tan. 

„ 662. For Jgj, read jgj. 
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Page 

66.1. 

Under 

s. 

for shuc read shui. 

r? 

ft 

79 

«• 

„ k l (Ui 

„ i‘«n. 

t> 

; 

99 

SL 

99 ml P 

,, mih. 

77 

666. 

79 


,, htiuo 

„ ham. 

r> 

668. 

Art. 


-ft 

read tS 







Page 

: 669. 

For the first read 

2* 

tt 

Under 

jst, 

for kuw 

read turn and 

kua. 






Page 

• 670 

Art. 


for 3d read 2d. 

79 


Under 

is. 

„ Ua 

„ foe. 

>• 

677. 

99 

SS. 

A*/* 

„ 

n 9 s - 

tt 

» 

79 

f$t 

„ tire* 

., k'trei. 

93 

679. 

99 

& 

,, hwo 

„ Ittcii. 

tt 

681. 

99 

$6 

„ ka 

„ ktit. 

tt 

684. 

99 

AS. 

,, chaou read ck'atm. 

r* 

685. 

>9 


„ thoo 

,t *>”*> 

tt 

686. 

Art. 

5tc. 

» *tem 

„ branch. 

tt 

687. 

Under 


» ym 

„ kan. 


Page 

687. 

Under 

for Inrq read gong. 

99 

G89. 

For the radical and the one 

immediately following, read fff'- 

Page 

690. 

For read y-J*. 

n 

695. 

Art. for gjfj read 

m- 




Page 

G95. 

For read 

9* 

696. 

Under Jpj*, 

for gion road hux T. 

>9 

697. 

Art - BE- 

” ^ ^ 

99 

w 

Under 

„ ttu> tt Vem. 

99 

700. 

” 

„ sh ing „ shiug. 

77 

705. 

„ the 2d J 

for shut i read clmn. 

•9 

717. 

” jc& 

for him read woo. 

77 

719. 

& 

,, many read stang. 

»7 

720. 

.. & 

„ tun „ Utu. 

77 

721. 

» ff§‘- 

„ ta‘ou „ I'uou. 

9* 

tt 

- ti- 

„ koo and hu read 

shoo and sliu 


Page 726. 

ll inter ^ 

, „ tio read to. 


Not*. Since the publication of my second volume, I have met with three Works, which supply, 
to a considerable extent, the place of dictionaries to the Classics. The Sinologue, who shall 
undertake anch a dictionary, will find in them a fund of most extensive and precious materials. 

[I]. The first and handiest of the three is called jjf^L ‘ All the Characters 

in tlie Classics and Thesaurus Discriminated and Explained.' It was published at T-een-tsin, in 
1822, by an officer, called Heung Show-k‘een (j^ tJ* w ^° was assisted by a son, a 

nephew, and a friend, in the compilation. Altogether it contains about 10,000 characters, arrang- 
ed under the Radicals by the number of strokes, as in K‘ang-he’s dictionary, and in the order in 
which they occur in that Work. It gives, moreover, simply the meanings there assigned to them ; 
but wherever a passage of the three oldest classics is quoted with a various reading iu any of the 
more recent ones, that is pointed out. The author estimates the number of characters iu ‘the 
thirteen Classics’ at rather more than 6,500 ; but he does not count a character more than once, 
though difference of name and of tone would seem to require him to do so. The Bouk is in two 
volumes, making together only 247 Chinese pages, so that the student finds it very convenient 
for use. [The ‘ Thesaurus ’ mentioned in the title is, of course, the 'jjj^ ^ or ‘ Treasury 
©fTone3 and Rhymes, compiled in the apartment P'ei-wiln,’ — one of the great literary Works 
undertaken by the order of K‘ang-he, and which contains nearly 9,000 characters, with their 
names and tones defined, and their meaning and usage fully exhibited.] 

[2], The second Work is more voluminous, and consists of two Parts : — the H gfr 

or ‘The Explanation of the Characters in the Four Books,’ in 78 chapters; and ‘ ‘ ‘ " 

‘The Explanation of the Characters in the various King,’ in 72 chapters, 


~j ... 

It was originally left 




manuscript by a scholar named Twan G6-t‘ing fjg j§® ££), of the district of K‘een-yang 


<ll m ] in Ho °- nan - “ d wa * afterwards revised, re-arranged, and published, under the auspices 
of a Hwang Pnn-k‘e in 1857. 

The arrangement of the characters is perplexing for the student. Taking the ‘ Great Learn- 
ing’ first, the book give, a table of the different characters in it, chapter b/chapter ; in the same 
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way it follows with the ‘Doctrine of the Mean,’ the ‘Analects,’ and the ‘Works of Mencius.’ In 
the second Part, we have the Yih, the Shoo, the She, the ChHin Ts'ew, the Le Ke, the Chow L o, 
the three Chuen of Tso-k‘ew, of Kung-yang, and of Kuh-Ieang, the Heaou King, and the Urh 
Ya, similarly dissected, no account being taken of the characters that have already occurred in the 
Four Books. The lexical portion follows the dissection in each Part, and the characters are taken 
in the order in which they have occurred in the Books. There is no arrangement of them with 
reference to the Radicals or to their sounds. This is troublesome to the learner ; and though 
there is a preliminary chapter exhibiting the characters in each Book under their Radicals, much 
time and labour are still required to find the place of any term under examination. For the 
lexical portion itself, it is ample and satisfactory. The oldest definitions of the characters are 
given, and numerous examples of their use are adduced. 

It is said, in a summary, that in the Great Learning there arc 304 drift, characters ; in the 
Doctrine of the Mean. 308 additional : in the Analects, other 616 ; and in tlie Works of Mencius, 
776 making in the Four Books not quite 2,200 characters. It is to be observed, however, that 
the same character is not counted twice, though it may be variously toned and enunciated. 

In the Yih, again, there are 296 new characters ; and in the Shoo, 456. The Index which I 
hare compiled shows in tho Shoo King altogether 1,998 different characters, counting a character 
for each variation of name and tone. 

[3]. The third Work is of a different character and of higher pretensions than either of. the 
above. It is called ^ ffi fffr ‘ A Digest of tiie Meanings in the Classical Books,' in 196 
chapters. It was prepared^ bythe labours of many eminent scholars, under the superintendence of 
Yuen Yuen ({&£ -tt*), to whom I have said, in vol. I., proleg., p. 133, we owe the grand collection 
of the • Explanations of the Classics under the Ts‘ing dynasty.’ In an introductory chapter we 
have a memorial in which Yuen Yuen, then superintendent of the Transport Service on the grand 
canal, presents, in obedience to an order, his Work to the Emperor. It is dated in the 17th year 
of Kca-k*ing, or our 1812. Iu this digest the arrangement of characters adopted in the Thesaurus 
is followed- 
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A book that is shot is but a block” 

^WLO C/c ^ 

GOYT. OF INDIA * 

f DepttW^ofArchaedogr ^ 

r - newdeihi * 



